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MOIlpN KN0WI£DGE and ANCf^ 

WiSDOia 

IGNORANCE AND GLAMOUR OF CIVILISATION ;' 

[ Below we prmt the first portion of a chapter from a new hodlc,;l<iady fot* 
publication, by our esteemed friend Shri Krlahna Prem whose teries el artIdM 
m the Gita we had the privilege of introducing through our pages find edtfcb 
were later published in book form. For some time past Krishna Piwin-'UlsilM^ 
communing with the Living and Vibrant Stanzas of Dzyan 
H. P. Blavatsky’s monumental Secret Doctrini is based. This chapter, is 
Introduction to Krishna Prem's Commentary on the stanzas on wbidi tlto 
Second Volume of the Great Book is based viz.— Anthropogenesis. Tbe cqo* 
eluding portion will be published next month.— Ed.] V* 


In passing to the second set of 
Stanzas, those which deal with the 
esigmand development of man upon 
this earth up to the present moment, 
it is inevitable that the occult teach- 
ings should be harder for the ordi- 
nary modern man to accept. The 
first set dealt with the problems of 
sosmic origination, that is to say 
with matters so remote thjat they 
arouse comparatively Uttle opposi- 
tion. We are now passing on to 
what may be termed family matters 
about which discussion is always 
)ia|tfio.:to be intensely acrimonious. 
We shall have much to say that 
seems quite contrary to what modem 
smence teaches and that, too, on 
subjects upon which modern science 
considers itself qqite qualified to 
speak. It is unfortunate that it 
should be so but the plain truth is 
that the accepted scientific view of 
human origins is hopelessly at vari- 
^ce with the facts, and therefore, 
though we shall attempt to point 


out any points of contact that 
be possible we shall proceed iqpoii 
our own path undaunted even if, in- 
stead of the half dozen or so actually 
known, whole legions of pithecani- 
ihropus crectus and other varieties of 
monstrum horrendum informe " thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew tho 
brooks in Vallombrosa ” shoulil 
squeak and gibber in our pathway. . 

The whole structure of modam 
so-called science is based on 
or Ignorance. No matter to y^t 
heights it may raise its ferro-conci^t 
blocks, no matter to what imme^ 
distances its chromium-plated tqri^ 
may flash in the sunlight, the udtote 
imposing structure is hollow in* 
secure with the inherent iosi^untp- 
of house of cards. It is. 
ignorance for it is ^ed exclusivity 
on the sense-perceptibnsof tlte nr^ 
nary p^chically 
who iq-rf^oirant. 

Not thing 
perceive 
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tb tvny’sitiije ^iiiie of tbe percep-^ 
6oi» nakp op hb worid he 
^SSflker 4ildi aometliing of his own or 
ebh takes away something that is 
iheta. No hoctts^pocus of checking 
sued cross-references, no elaborate- 
ness of instrumentation can affect 
tile matter. The entire body of so- 
ealled st^dentific knowledge is based 
nltimktd^mi the perceptions of men 
Whose ^nOrance of their own true 
nature inevitably distorts every stngle 
perception within their field of vision. 
On such a foundation of error what 
knowledge can be built ? That is 
why the Teachers have always 
proclaimed that the world of common 
sense, however its hollow pillars may 
be * grouted^ by modem science, is 

a ball of a bubble, a desert 
mirage, a plnatain trunk, a Mays or 
magic show. 

It may be replied that this is all 
very well but, even admitting the 
unsatisfactory nature of modern 
knowledge, it is the best that is 
available and beggars must not be 
choosers. To this it is replied that it 
is not the best that is available and 
that we are not necessarily beggars. 
There are, even today. Those who 
hre not ignorant of or at war with 
their own inner nature, whose outer 
nature is therefore not unbalanced 
and whose perceptions are therefore 
nadistorted. It is upon their percep- 
tions that thoil^e or hidden science 
is bid^t. Then is also' a Way that 
Ssdds to sudb n ttate of inner balance 
and Wtid^ There are also those 


Who Ittve tilivtiled varying dislita^ 
aloD|l that Way and wlfose pNtaqp* 
tioni, however, far short of the fiiMl 
truth, are yet far truer than any- 
thing available to the ordinary 
psydiically unharmonised man, 
however, intellectually * scientific. ’ 

During a time of war all knowl- 
edge is prostituted to the service of 
the warring powers. That which 
can help us against our enemies is 
useful — all else is useless and to be 
ignored as far as possible. Truth is 
subject to the necessities of propa- 
ganda which fill the air to such an 
extent that universal scepticasm b 
the only possible result. Under siidi 
conditions how tan knowledge or 
wisdom floQcftli? But just that b 
the condition of the or^nary tnan 
and, for reasons clear to a psycholw- 
gist but which we need not go into 
here, above all to the scbatlst, He 
is engaged in war, in that most bitter 
of all wars, civil war in fact. He b 
at war with his own inner nature, 
with all that in himself which, deided 
, access to the daylight of life, by the 
one-sidedness of the consdous 
titude of mind, remains undMK 
ground, revengeful and implacahlOt 
the dark dragon moon of sorcery 
which from its hidden caves Scads 
forth illusions to strew our path*miti 
in a thousand ways brings sB etb 
plans to naught. 

Only he who has dared to enter 
that dark cave, who has fought with 
and drunk the Idood of the dragon, 
can stand erect crowned with the 
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fiiU^o(n4>H»$tdcn} tiid only he can 
gaee la*aU 4ireetione with the clear. 
laiHihhiinf. all«revealmg Eye of 
Troth, ]?'or Him and of Him is 
wia^om: else is ignorance and 

foUy. Therefore let us commence 
by saluting the Wisdom shining in 
fy^es with the ancient mantra of 
the Buddhists : — 

Airived, arrived, arrived at the Other 
Shore, 

Utterly established on that Other Shore, 
O Wisdom, salutation ! 

One further question will still per* 
haps be raised. Granting that by 
achieving a state of psychic unity 
and balance (which we can only 
suppose is what underlies all your 
dragon rhetoric), granting that by 
such achievement our perception of 
the outer world would be a truer one 
than it is at present, how would it 
give us knowledge of a past that is 
far removed from the perceptions 
even of your moon-cit>wned hero? 
In short, how can we expect to gain 
true and direct knowledge of events 
that happened so long ago that they^ 
can never be objects of perception 
to anyone now? To this we can 
only answer in the words of. Brown- 
ing's Rabbi : Fool, all that is at 
all, lasts ever past recall. ” Where 
do the modem scientists gain their 
so-called knowledge of the past ? 
Where but from the two receptacles 
of all that is or ever has been — ^the 
Heavens above us and the Earth 
beneath. On the broad, shining fore- 
head of the Heavens as well as in the 
dark bosom of the Earth are traced 
the images of all that ever has been 


and, indeed, of all that avwNiiil 
They are the mighty nn^f^ieal Bwt* 
eats and from their iMvina nMNpeity 
not one image of all those tbiilhaMi 
made up the lives oi their di^UhVll 
can pass away. Not one i|»anrew. «i 
Christ taught, falls to ^ groand 
without the witne8siin[ ec w scfe u enasa 
of the Heavens nor. w« add. 
without being reeeived into the 
heart of the Earth Uothm* on whose 
breast it falls. 

Assuredly it is not the / reoord <Mf 
the rocks’ about wbieh wienttats 
talk so much nor yet the movements 
of the heavens about which th^ 
know so little with which the hidden 
teachings have any quarrdi but only 
with the purblind and bewitched 
eyes of those who excavate the form- 
er and contemplate tMs latter. As 
long as the observers are bewitched 
so long will the observations be a 
tissue of illusion. 

There will of course be these 
who will pmnt triumphantly to the 
mechanical achievements of the age. 
the automatic electric tea-kettles and 
what not, and ask if such achieve* 
ments could spring from illusion. 
Yes, it is just sitch acbievemeatf 
that do spring from illu»knis but wn 
have no quarrel with those who grq 
content to revel in them. Th^ am 
entirely welcmne to go on tipphsil 
their synthetic scientihc tea of 
their grainless bakelite cups, listeb* 
ing to< wifidiess talks wludi flatttt | 
their marvelous intelUfenoei * 
th^ are weary of the shear 
sterility of the whole pmkimmiSh 
or, what is more Uka^. dntil We ^ 
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«ldMilo«ntriM4iOB hi the heart of life 
«slie and i^udter'tbe whole structure 
|» piecef fi'es to give i^oe to a 
MCMSl haiiihak>oa CMie. 

W« know lhat sudi things must 
needs be and oen onfy wait in pa- 
tieoeeiSh the «i^ starry cycles mal^ 
h posifflde taus^fpMn for men to live 
in houses insteM of in sterile * flats/ 
to worship^'hi ^ temples of the 
Gods instep el in the sordid office 
* Uocks* of the present age. 

It is time, however, to return to 
the hidden ttachings concerning the 
origin of man. That Teaching is, as 
we have said, written in living images 
of light upon the out-spread forehead 
of the Heavens above. It is also 
carefully pmervud, layer upon layer, 
in the secret libraries of the Earth 
beneath our feet. But neither of 
these records is sufficient by itself. 
It is as though every being at its 
death were divided into a front and 
a back, the former soaring to the 
sliy, the latter sinking to rest in 
earth. Only when the two sides are 
m-united can that being be seen as 
a reality. In truth there is no ' as 
though ' about it but plain fact. 

ily Vlc-breath to the Deathless Winds ( ot 

Reaveo), 

f llyb(Mlyeud»iaAnies(i.«. Earth).* 

The same truth is found in the 
Taidst teaching that each man has 

* souls* or psychic principles, 
ihe or unpansive spirit of light 

* X$kcpmimtn 


•ad the dark nanbaotive Mm‘ 
ratncns to earth. 

But not hi pdafrised isolation eilit 
the Real exist. Neither front nbk 
bade hi the roan himself and bo^ 
must be re-united if we would know 
him in his hadt as he lived. " He 
whose eyes are fixed exdusively 
upon the Stars above breaks his toes 
upon the stones of earth or falls into 
a pit ; while be whose eyes are fixed 
upon the earth loses the guidance 
that he might have had and all the 
light of life. It is only he who 
Imows the Heavens of Viifyg and thd 
Earth of Avidys ** both together'* of 
whom it is said that " by the knowl* 
edge of Avidya crossing beyond 
death, by the knowledge of ViXfya 
he attains Immortality. "* 

Hence it is not enough to talk ap 
have some of reading ' the Akdshik 
records,’ though those records un- 
doubtedly exist and not all the 
empty vapourings of charlatans and 
dupes can affect their eternal truth. 
They are true with the utter truth 
of the constellations whose shining 
Wheel turns daily on the pivot 'o| 
the Pole. But that Wheel, like lekMiir 
ones, is supported on an aids, ihe 
grWt World Axis, or Hera whose 
summit is that Star hut whose cglifir 
end is rooted deeply in the Nki^l qf 
the Earth. At one end of thfo 
Axis is the Wheel of Heaven, tiini- 
ing forever son-wise in maj^tic 
light-filled movement. At th6 other 
end is the dark aati-kunwiae motion 
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of the Wheel of Earth, while from 
the union of these two opposite rota- 
tions the ' universal Chariot of Be- 
coming rolls on its cyclic path. This 
is the vafia and vivatla ^ of the Bud- 
dhists, the rolling outwards and 
rolling back, which two are simul- 
taneous and forever linked together 
by the Universal Axis. There are 
those who imagine that these two 
‘ rollings ' occupy successive periods 
of time. That first there is a great 
unrolling. or evolution of the cosmos 
followed many ®ons after by the 
withdrawal, devolution or rolling up. 
Those who think thus, however, are 
deluded, and, caught like grain be- 
tween the opposite revolving mill- 
stones of karma, are ground to 
powder. The true vision was that 
of the Buddhist Arhat Migajala who 
exclaimed : “ Well taught has it 

been by Him, the All-Seeing Buddha, 
Kinsman of the Sun, ( the Eightfold 
Aryan Path ), through which all 
bonds are left behind, all rollings 
( vattan ) whatsoever destroyed. ” * 
The Aryan Path here referred to is 
fhe famous Middle Path, the Path 
between the two Extremes and, from 
the particular point of view set forth 
above, it is the mystic Axis of the 
World. He who bestrides the Centre 
is beyond all sorrow for ever. 
“ High peace it brings and bliss lies 
at the end. ” 

Thus it is not sufficient to read 
the ‘ akashik ’ records unless they 


are combined with the reading of 
what Ive will term the Earth M em o r y 
as well. Referring once again to 
the Ishopanishad we can say Into 
blind darkness enter those w^'^are 
devoted to AvidyS (the Earth 
Memory) alone but into an oven 
greater darkness as it wwe,- fall 
those who are solely devoted to 
Vidya,” which latter we can here 
equate with those who attempt to 
read the Heavens alone. This sayings 
which has been a stumbling block to 
many, and, in fact to all advocates 
of a one-sided spirituality, is pro- 
foundly true. One-sided, and there 
fore distorted, study of the earth on 
which we dwell leads to the darkness 
of materialism as it has done in the 
case of our scientists, but it is no 
less true that one-sided devotion to 
the spiritual leads to an enslavement 
to earth which is, " as it were, ” even 
worse because unconscious. The 
Web of Life is a mingled tissue as 
we have seen in the first set of Stan- 
zas ( III. 10 ), a tissue woven of gold 
and silver thread or, if the phrase be 
preferred, of the polar opposites, 
Spirit and Matter. If one half, the 
Lunar or Silver one in this case,' be 
ignored, it undergoes a sinister 
change, and, taking on the form of 
the dark Moon of sorcery, it pierces 
our back with its malignant arrows,-, 
hunts us with fierce dogs and thwarts 
our every effort. We cannot see 

those dogs, those arrows nor thad 

— — : 


^ Sanskrit varta or rollmg and vivaria or unrolling. The Pali Netti-pakarana : 

vaiian sansaro: vivattan nibbanan i.e. the rolling out is the world and the rolling back is 
Nirvana. Botli movements however are on one axis : *' There is no difference at aU betiffMni 
Nin^ana and Sansara ( the World ) no difference at all. " Nagarjuna. 

* Theragatha 217 ' . 
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^rkly .l^lindiog Moon; hence our 
darl^^ is said to be even worse 
than that of the materialists. 

ThA..^^kashik records are there, 
theiT>i^eaming images are the record 
of the past, or at least of one half of 
it, and 'they can become visible to 
the subtle inner eyes of the man who 
desires strongly enough to read'them 
and. who devotes himself utterly to 
the task. They can be read and yet, 
like that famous " little book ” of 
the Revelations that was “ sweet in 
the mouth but bitter in the belly, *’ 
they are a source of little but sorrow 
to their devotee. Forgetting, or 
perhaps never realising, that they 
are but half-things, mere gleaming 
shadows, disembodied spirits which, 
like all such, are subject to the wand 
of the great ‘Enchanter, Desire, the 
clairvoyant loses himself in their 
heaven of bright shapes and brings 
back to earth naught but dust and 
ashes. Never yet has any unmixed 
good come from clairvoyance nor by 
it has any unmixed truth been 
revealed. ‘ 

At risk of being thought dogmatic 
and also of being misunderstood we 
will say boldly that not one iota of 


the sacred Inner Teachings has been 
based upon what is known as clair* 
voyance though many truths, gained 
otherwise, have taken advantage of 
clairvoyance to robe or veil them- 
selves for average human sight. If 
H. P. B. herself be quoted as an 
example we will say that it should 
not be forgotten that the title *' Isis 
Unveiled” was not her choice but 
that of a perhaps unwise publisher. 
Her title for the book was The Veil 
of Isis which is exactly what it was, 
the glittering starry veil which in- 
dicates the .presence of, yet hides, 
the sacred body of the Truth. As the 
old inscriptions truly stated : “no 
mortal has ever yet raised that 
Veil;” no, nor ever will.* In Eli- 
phas Levi’s pregnant phrase, "all 
revealing is reveiling. ” Truly no 
mortal may look upon Isis in her 
nakedness and live : let him who 
seeks to tread this Path take note of 
this. Before his heart pronounces 
the fatal words * I seek ’ let him 
realise that though he may seek, an 
Other will find and that the Gateway 
through which he must pass is the 
Gate of Death. 

Krishna Prem 


* Of H. P. B.*s Footnote 18 to The Voice of the Silence. •' It is the great * Astral 
Serpent * of Eli phas Levi. No .blossom plucked in those regions has ever yet brought 
down to earth without its serpent coiled around the stem. It is the world pf 
Illusion." It is true that H. P. B. is here speaking of the Astral Light which is. as she often 
stated, only the lowest level or correlate of the true A kasha. But the principle is the same 
and in point of fact none but he who bestrides the Middle Path can ever soar so high as the 
true Akasha. The clairvoyant's Akasha will in fact be the Astral Light and nothing more. 

* We often read nowadays of the New Age and of how things formerly whispered ih 
secret- may now be openly proclaimed. Let not modern vanity ho flattered by that. If 
certain things held secret in former ages may now be proclaimed front the housetops it is 
because in those former ages they would have been, at least, partially understood by those 
who heard them whereas now they will not be understood at all. In some periods truth is 
covered with a veil of darkness, at others with a veil of light. The latter is the mdre 
ish^iietrable of the two. 



ARABIC CULTURE 

WHAT CAN IT CONTRIBUTE TO THE NEV? 

WORLD ORDER ? 

[ Dr. Margaret Smith needs no introduction to our readers. 
studies on Arabic Mystics and kindred subjects which appeared in ooflRlPKr 
volumes have won deserved appreciation. In this article she brings 
few sparkling'gems from Arabic mines to enrich the present-day world imj^va^ 
ished as it is by lust and anger and greed which make up the soul of war.— 


Arabic culture contains elements 
from the Hellenic, Christian and 
Jewish civilisations, as^ well as from 
Islam, and can therefore bring some- 
thing to the West, with which it has 
something in common, as well as to 
the East. Islam, the faith of most 
of the Arabic-speaking peoples, is 
itself a relation of Christianity and 
Judaism. This Arab world, through 
the centuries, has been, in some sense, 
a whole, speaking the same language, 
and in many ways, following the 
same type of life. The Arabic- 
speaking peoples are now accepting 
elements of Western culture, but 
adopting only what they need to 
protect and enrich their own. They 
are concerned, not only with national 
progress, but also with making an 
intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tion as well, which is of great im- 
portance to the world at present. 
Arabic culture had a great influence 
upon the life and thought of the 
world in medieval times and now the 
Arabic-speaking peoples are realising 
the inspiration of the literature of 
their past and the splendid heritage 
it has left to them. This includes 


Christian and Jud3eo-Arahic.>’li^ 
erature as well as Islamic, but ^ 
Islamic has the widest influence. . ' 
Arabic is one of the greatest of 
living languages, living not only in 
its influence on men’s minds, but 
also in its vigorous expression and 
in its capacity to express the ideas 
of succeeding ages. Iff is spolcpn in 
many countries in which there is at 
present a renaissance of learning, 
with presses bringing out reprints of 
the great works of the past, a lit- 
erature which has had a continuous 
existence for thirteen centuries and 
has made a contribution to almost 
every subject of human thought and 
learning. There is also much modem 
production. Arabic culture can 
therefore make a great contribution 
to the construction of a new world 
order through the civilising influence 
of Arabic literature. Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples have generally uphdd 
the ideal of an organised human 
society, and a definite system of law, 
which affects all activities. 
have also taken a serious view of life 
and, above all, have been known for 
their dependence upon God a 
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aoBid^ thR Diviae Presence, which 
a£HiEs.all the acts of their daily life 
ana j*. R. source of strength in trial 
an4t^'~c<Birage in life and death, 
sii^iLiill that happens is accepted 
of God. 

disordered world of today, 
vkPPPb political disturbances and 
economic needs and, most of 
aliium spiritual and mental sickness, 
wl)i^h is combined with a wide- 
spread indifference to the claims of 
religign,- such a culture has surely a 
^ealf contribution to make. 

Arabic culture can make its most 
needed contribution to reconstruc- 


tion through its religious literature 
and chiefly through the writings of 
the §ufis, who, though they had 
their rise in Islam and were always 
closely associUted with it, used ele- 
ments, from Christianity and Neo- 
Platphism in their teaching. Sufism 
seeks:a direct, personal, experience 
of God ; renunciation of the self and 
the turning of the face to God, is 
the beginning of the Way, which 
will end i^ spiritual perfection and 
the life in God, which means a life 
of service to one's fellow-men. It is 


to be noted that Sufism seeks not so 
much to convert those of other 


faiths, as to try to understand whaf 
special aspect of Truth each creed 
represents. It means a spirit of 
tolerance and mutual understanding, 
in which men can learn to know and 


like each other better, and this spirit 
is much needed today. 

R&bi ‘a al-'Adawiyya, a very early 
$fifi (died a. D. 801), said: "The 
fruit of Wisdom is to turn one's face 


toward God," and another, Fu^ayl 
b. TyM ( died a. d. 803 ) is reported 
to have said : " All things fear him, 
who fears God, while he who fears 
anything else than God, is in fear of 
all things." Of the beginning of 
the progress towards God al-Sarrfij 
( died A.D. 988 ) writes : — 

Renunciation is the basis of all 
spiritual progress and is the first step 
on the way for those who set their 
faces towards God, who seek to con- 
secrate themselves to His service alone, 
to carry out His Will and to trust 
completely in Him — the love of this 
world leads to all sin and the renuncia- 
tion thereof leads to all good deeds 
and to obedience to the Will of God. 

A group of thinkers who lived at 
Basra, the IkhwSn al-Safa, whose 
central doctrine was that of the 
divine origin of the soul and its 
return to God, about A.D, 970, pub- 
lished their Rasi’il, which aimed at 
reconciling $ufism and Christianity. 
They taught that our true essence is 
the soul, and our aim should be to 
be devoted, with Christ, to the law 
of Love. They carried their univer- 
sality very far in writing : — 

The ideal and morally perfect man 
should be of East-Persian descent, 
Arabic in faith, educated in *lr§q, a 
Hebrew in wisdom, a disciple of Christ 
in conduct, as devoted as. a Syrian 
monk, a Greek in love of science, an 
Indian in the interpretation of all 
mysteries, but, lastly and above all, a 
§ufi in his whole spiritual life. 

This teaches a spirit of universal 
tolerance which could do much good 
in the world today. 
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Of the relationship of the human 
soul to God, which enables it to draw 
near to Him, Ibn Sina, known as 
Avicenna ( died a. d. 1037 ) teaches 
that there is a real affinity between 
God and the human soul and the soul 
is conscious of this, and therefore 
seeks God by Prayer. The object of 
Prayer, says Ibn Sina, is to seek to 
become like God and if the soul does 
not seek perfection, the cause lies in 
itself. The saint who has attained 
spiritual perfection and is living the 
life in God, is always mindful of his 
fellow-creatures, for he takes a frelh 
interest in the world and is able to 
feel divine compassion towards all 
God's creation. 

Among the most widely read of 
Arabic authors at the present time 
is al-Ghazili, who died in a.d. iiii. 
He was a man of great intellectual 
power, inspired with a passion for 
truth, a man wise, tolerant and 
charitable, and a lover of his fellow- 
men. He lived a life devoted at first 
to academic learning, but his studies 
left him completely dissatisfied, until 
he came into contact with §ufism. 
He gave up his work and sought 
more knowledge, travelling through 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt for ten 
years, during which time he wrote 
works which offer inspiration and an 
object-lesson in personal religion, not 
only to his co-religionists, but to the 
holders of other faiths as well. He 
taught the value of sociability : from 
contact with others, he held, is learnt 
courtesy and understanding and the 
meaning of the good life in relation 
to God and one’s fellows. He 


advocated travel as a means of jii>' 
creasing knowledge : "Flowing water 
is good, ” he said, " but stagnant 
water loses its goodness. ’’ He says 
elsewhere : — 

True Happiness and everything else 
which is worth while, when your ship 
is wrecked, consists in two things, one 
of which is peace of mind, with the 
heart's freedom from all save God. and 
the other is the filling of the heart thus 
freed, with the knowledge of God Most 
Glorious, for it was to this end that all 
things were created. The result of 
combining these tw’o things is a fine 
personality. 

And a fine personality can make 
its influence for good felt in the 
world. He expresses this view also 
in verse: — 

Once I had been a slave : Lust was my 
master 

Lust then became my servant : I was free. 

Leaving the haunts of men, I sought Tby 
Presence 

Lonely, I found in Thee my company. 

Not in the market-place is found the 
treasure. 

Nor by the ignorant, who know not Thee, 

Who taunt me, thinking tha^my search is 
folly. 

But at the last Thou wilt be found with me. 

Man needs to rise to a new vision 
of his origin, whence he came and 
'wither he is going, so as to contribute 
to the w'orld the spiritual conception 
which it has lost. 

In discussing the comparative 
values of different kinds of knowl- 
edge, al-GhazAli points out that th^ 
results to be obtained from know^ 
edge are what matter, and therefore 
a knowledge of religion, that is, Mie 
way to God, is of infinitely greater 
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value than a kpowledge of, e.g., 
m^idue, for the fruit of the latter 
is temporal life and the fruit of the 
formm' is life everlasting. Al-Ghazali 
has left us a morning prayer which 
shews his sense of the nearness of 
God 

Praise be to God, Who hath brought 
08 back to life from death {i.e., from 
Bleep ). O Lord, I ask Thee that Tboa 
wilt lead me into all good and that 
Thou wilt protect me from evil .... 
Through Thee, O Lord, do we arise in 
the morning and through Thee do we 
come to eventide. Through Thee we 
live and through Thee we die and unto 
Thee do we return. 

Again he writes : — 

Know that your Companion, who 
never forsakes you, whether you are at 
home or abroad, asleep or awake, in 
life or in death, is your Lord and 
Master, your Protector and your Crea- 
tor, and whenever you remember Him, 

He is there beside you If you but 

knew Him in truth, you would take 
Him as your Friend .... Do not fail to 
set apart time both day and night, in 
which you may commune with your 
Lord and enjoy His presence in inward 
converse with Him and may know 
what it means to have continual fellow- 
ship with God. 

Religion, it has been said, is posi- 
tive science, and al-Ghazali gave his 
greatest work a fitting name, Ihyel 
'Ulum al-Din { Revivification of the 
Sciences of Religion ), and in this he 
demonstrates that knowledge of 
God is not for one class of men but 
concerns all and may be attained by 
afi. In it he sets forth systemat- 
ically the way of §af sm. This, he 


fek, was the right way not only to 
attain fellowship with God, but also, 
and as a necessary consequence, 
fellowship with man and service to 
him. The mystic revelations which 
came to him through opening his 
heart to the Divine indwelling were 
given to inspire him to a higher 
service of humanity. He said : — 

To be a ^Qfl, means abiding contin- 
uously in God and living at p^ace with 
men : whoever deals rightly with men, 
treating them with unfailing kindness, 
is a §ufl. The right attitude to your 
fdlow-men is not to lay burdens upon 
them according to your own wishes, 
but rather to burden yourself accord- 
ing to their wishes. . . .Treat others as 
you would wish them to treat you, for 
the faith of God’s servant is not made 
perfect, unless he desires for others 
what he desires for himself. 

Teaching of this kind, if accepted 
by the modern world, would make 
war impossible. 

Al-Ghazali held, as indeed all mys- 
tic writers have held, that the pro- 
gress of the spirit of man depends 
on his relation to Reality, that is, 
to God. He says that " the heart 
is sick ” if it cannot accomplish the 
work for which it was created, 
knowledge and wisdom and the love 
of God and His service and delight in 
the thought of Him and .the pref- 
erence of that over every other object 
of desire. God reveals Himself in 
inner experience and in outward 
signs. Al-Ghazall claims that man 
has only to look about him to 
see that God is shewn forth in His 
universe : — 
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All that we perceive by our senses, 
outward and inward, bears irrefutable 
witness to the existence of God and 
His power and His knowledge and His 
other attributes, the stone and the clod, 
plant ’and tree and living creatures, 
earth and star, land and sea, fire and 
air, substance and accident. In truth, 
we ourselves are the chief witness to 
Him... but as the bat sees only at 
night, when the light is veiled by the 
darknes/, and cannot see in the day- 
time because of the weakness of its 
sight, which is dazzled by the full light 
of the sun, so the human mind' is too 
weak to behold the full glory of Kie 
Divine Majesty. 

The true happiness of everything, 
says al-Ghazali, is the attainment of 
the perfection belonging to it and 
this is attained for the soul by bring- 
ing the mind and will into conform- 
ity with the Will of God, and al- 
Ghazili has left a beautiful prayer 
which shews what he understands 
by this perfection : — 

We ask God the All-Great to set us 
among those whom He has chosen to 
be His own, those whom He has guided 
to the truth and directed along the 
path, whom He has inspired to remem- 
ber Him, so that they are always mind- 
ful of Him, those whom He has kept 
from the evils of the flesh, so they 
choose Him above all others, those 
whom He has devoted to Himself, so 
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that they worship none but 'Him. - 
This perfection, he says, is shewn 
in fellowship with men and love to 
them, in compassion for all and the 
willingness to fight, for them and 
with them, against the forces of 
evil in the world. The one who has 
reached perfection is the saint and 
al-Ghazali says that the -saint’s eyes 
are open, so that he sees clearly and 
needs none to lead him, but it is his 
business to lead the blind and those 
weak in sight, for his relation to the 
weaker brethren is that of one who 
walks on water to those who walk 
on land. Some may learn to swim, 
but to walk on the water is only 
given to those who have reached 
spiritual perfection. It is the glory 
of the saint to spend himself for 
those in need. 

Al-Ghazali, who himself owed much 
to Christianity and the West, gave 
back much that was inspiring to the 
West as well as to the East, to Christ- 
ian mystics as well as to succeeding 
Sufis, and in his teaching he has 
much to give to the present world, 
with its loss of faith in God and its 
hopelessness in face of the problems 
of life. Only by spiritual regenera- 
tion can the world find any hope of 
permanent reconstruction. 

Margaret Smith 



CIVIL LIBERTIES 


[Rog«r N. Baldwin, Director of the American Civil Liberties Union, was 
associated with James Weldon Johnson as trustee of the American Fund for 
Public Service. In this article he draws a very hopeful prospect for the noble 
cause of liberty for the individual and the State. The world is fast dividing 
itself between those who uphold the ideal of Liberty, but who still are weak in * 
the application of its principles, and those like the Soviet Union who "do not 
recognise civil liberties except as weapons of propaganda for their side.’’ — Ed.] 


Almost anybody anywhere in the 
world would agree to the principles 
we call “civil liberties’’ once they 
were clearly explained. They re- 
present such common desires that 
they meet almost instant acceptance. 
The right to speak one’s mind 
freely, to associate with others in 
any enterprise, to read, write and 
publish on public questions, to listen 
to any radio»programme, to see any 
motion picture, to travel without 
restriction and to be protected from 
arbitrary interference with what one 
desires to do without violating the 
rights of others, — all these are such 
universal desires of all men and 
women that they hardly need justi- 
fication. 

But " civil liberties ’’ as govern- 
mental guarantees of these desires 
are among the most highly con- 
troversial issues in the world. Hard- 
ly any government exists, even the 
most democratic, which does not 
curb these rights in some way. 
Censorship of printed matter, radio 
and movies to protect public 
“ morals ” or to control “ subversive 
political activities ” marks every 
country in the world in some degree. 
Bitter debates as to their justifica- 


tion take place in legislatures: fre- 
quent court cases based on resisting 
the controls attest to their conflict 
with what people regard as their 
i^hts. Speech and publication on 
public questions is limited in many 
democracies by penalties on advocat- 
ing unlawful means of change in 
political or economic institutions, or 
by the laws of libel. The right of 
association is limited by bans on 
" Fascist ” organizations or on 
Communists or by restraints on 
trade unions. Travel is regulated 
by passports and visas, often ar- 
bitrarily denied because of political 
views. The rights of persons arrest- 
ed for offences are so uncertain even 
in the most democratic countries 
that the courts are filled with cases 
on appeal challenging one or another 
denial of those rights. 

If all this is true of democratic 
countries, it is of course perfectly 
obvious in dictatorships.. No civil 
liberties can exist in a single-party 
State where the right of political 
opposition is denied, though Fascist 
and Communist States both profess 
that they have suppressed exploita- 
tion by private capitalists and creat- 
ed most modern forms of communal. 
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not individual, liberty. The Com- 
munist contention that Russia pre- 
sents a superior form of democracy 
to the .Western world is honest 
enough in regarding as democratic 
the complete State control of the 
economy for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. But its rejection of democracy 
as a process of change by free pop- 
ular choice of the governing classes 
should deny the Communists any 
recognition of their right to the 
word. Economic liberty, which 
Communist States claim to have 
achieved, is impossible without polJt- 
ical liberty, fur the right to change 
the governing class is denied. 

We may therefore consider civil 
liberties as part of the organization 
of democracy, and the essential part. 
For, without freedom of speech, 
press and organization, no democ- 
racy exists. Other rights are import- 
ant but secondary to the power of 
the sovereign people to change their 
governments. Freedom from racial 
and religious discrimination, equal- 
ity of the sexes before the law, 
access to public education for all — 
these and other liberties, essential 
as they are, follow the primary right 
of the people to control their gov- 
ernment. Many democracies long 
denied these secondary rights, and 
some still do deny them. But with 
the essential civil , liberties as tools 
they can gain them. 

We live in an pra when democracy 
is struggling to expand. It is the 
form of actual government in only a 
minority of the seventy-five nations 
of the world. The rest are dictator- 


ships, colonial countries under alun 
rule, militarily occupied countrks or 
democracies only in name. The 
expansion of democracy is based on 
the rise in the last half century of 
vast popular movements demanding 
a share in control of governments. 
The most powerful of them polit- 
ically is the trade union movement, 
represented by an increasing num- 
ber of Labour and Socialist govern- 
ments. Less powerful but quite as 
significant in the history of human 
emancipation is the movement for 
the equality of women with men 
before the law. 

More far-reaching than either in 
the reorganization of the world’s 
economics is the rise of the colonial 
peoples to the full stature of nation- 
hood. The era of Western imperial- 
ism is going forever, and with it the 
most brutal and sweeping denials of 
civil liberties in history. No record, 
not even that of the existing Com- 
munist dictatorships, equals the 
suppression which accompanied for 
several centuries the rule of the 
European nations over Asiatic and 
African subject peoples. And that 
suppres.sion was dictated, paradox- 
ically, chiefly by nations which pro- 
fessed democracy and practised it, 
but only at home — England, France, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Even the United States, not to 
any such extent a colonial power, 
has been guilty of the same hypoc- 
risy in governitg some of its island 
possessions in the Pacific and the 
Caribbean. The dual standard ansg» 
from the concent of white ma n* * 
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rajperiority, based on the power of 
e:^oitation, Wbat is good for 
wlnte people, that concept holds, 
•cannot be applied to inferior darker 
races, especially when profits are 
floured by holding them down. It 
must be confessed by an American 
that such an attitude still marks our 
treatment of Negroes in the South- 
ern States, a survival of the subjec- 
tion of slaves. ■ Our sole comfort is 

m 

to be found in our tendencies to do 
better and to acknowledge our sins. 

These and other impulses to an 
expanding democracy find voice in 
the principles laid down in the 
United Charter. It is far in advance 
of any international declarations 
ever made in its recognition of the 
principles of civil liberty as applied 
to racial equality, minority rights, 
equality of the sexes and human 
freedoms generally. But when it 
comes to applying these principles 
vast obstacles arise. The first and 
most difificult is that the United 
Nations cannot interfere in the 
domestic affairs of member States — 
though, it is encouraging to note, 
that limitation appears to have been 
breached in the case of India's 
successful complaint against South 
Africa's violation of treaty rights in 
its treatment of the Indian minority. 
Where other States can establish a 
claim to interference in behalf of 
their nationals residing abroad, the 
obstacle may, be further overcome. 
It is at least the one hopeful prece- 
dent to date. 

But what cannot be done by 
intervention in the internal affairs 
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of States may be accomplished by 
conventions between them. The 
Commission on Human Rights, tacko ' 
ling the immense problems of inter- 
national freedom of communication ^ 
by press, radio and motion-pictures, 
is proposing an international agree- 
ment which those nations will sign 
who wish to adopt the recommended 
practices.' Thus a beginning can be 
made toward overcoming censor- 
ships, restrictive taxation, bans on 
radio reception and bars to the free 
■travel of journalists and newsreel 
men. An international conference 
to consider these and other aspects 
of freedom of communication is now 
set for Geneva in March of 1948, the 
first such attempt in history to 
organize internationally the basic 
civil liberties of expression in all 
media. 

This is, in my opinion, by far the 
most useful and promising approach 
to freedom of speech and of the 
press. Any agreements reached for 
international freedom are, bound to 
have internal effects in all signatory 
countrici. It would be impossible, 
for example, for the United States 
to adhere to such a convention and 
to* continue our present restrictions 
on the importation of motion-jne- 
turcs and our censorship of foreign 
literature. Abolition of internation- 
al censorships would necessarily 
result in abolishing domestic censor- 
ships, which the United States, like 
most other countries, exercises over 
printed miatter in the mails and, 
through a number of State boards 
of motion-picture censors, over films. 
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But demands for even larger 
international recognition of human 
rights than communications have 
pushed the Human Rights Commis- 
sion to the formulation of an all- 
inclusive international Bill of Rights, 
which is still in the early stages of 
discussion. The preliminary drafts 
cover all conceivable rights : those 
of speech, press and association, 
equality of the sexes and of races 
and religions before the law, guaran- 
tees of fair trials, freedom from 
arbitrary power, and the social and 
economic rights of work, social 
insurance, leisure and education. So 
ambitious an undertaking may seem 
visionary in the present state of the 
world, but it indicates a universal 
desire to put before the nations a 
set of obligations toward which all 
governments should work. The 
International Labour Office over the 
years has succeeded, without compul- 
sions of any sort, in winning recogni- 
tion of fair labour standards, despite 
the failure of many countries to 
adopt these in law. By the pressure 
of public opinion, international con- 
ventions and the possible expansion 
of the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the world 
may increasingly be brought to 
greater uniformity in adopting the 
guarantees of civil liberty inherent 
in the desires of all peoples every- 
where. 

What I have said of the major 
projects of the United Nations for 
civil liberties also applies to the 
work of the Commissions on the 
Status of Women, to the Trustee- 


ship Council and to,lWESCO. (tlie 
United Nations Edu^fio&al, Sci- 
entific and Cultural (^ganization ). 
Slowly and painfully-tHenations are* 
at work, for the first time in all 
history, at charting a course toward 
universal freedom. The attempts 
and concepts at any rate are far in 
advance of anything ever tackled by 
the old League of Nations. 

It is evident, of course, that the 
road to any such goal is blocked at 
present by the sharply differing 
ideas of freedom entertained by the 
so-called Western nations and those 
led by the Soviet Union. Recon- 
ciliation of those ideas appears at 
present impossible, even in the most 
elementary areas, such as that of 
freedom to gather and transmit news 
anywhere in the world? The Soviet 
concept of control of information in 
the interest of national policy clashes 
with the Western concept of free- 
dom of all agencies to gather and 
disseminate news on any basis — on 
the basis of private profit, prejudice 
and political interest as well as of 
impartial service to the truth. Since 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, as 
■well as the Communists throi^hout 
the world, do not recognize civil liber~ 
ties except as weapons of propaganda 
for their side, reconciliation with the 
democratic world upon this issue 
would appear to be highly improb- 
able. 

I am not among those who con- 
sider attempts at reconciliation b^ 
compromise now desirable. Without 
Russia and its friends, the democrat- 
ic world can go ahead with setting 
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its own houso la oYder. We are far 
from practiaii^l wliat we profess. If 
We can gain ^ a^ipreciable measure 
of unity on <^{}‘liberties outside the 
Soviet area> we can lay the founda- 
tions for a world democratic order 
which will not only successfully 
resist Soviet expansion, but ulti- 
mately undermine it and force the 
Soviet Union and its friends in 
This is manifestly a large order. 
It requires not only the abandon- 
ment of the dangerous tendencies of 
democratic countries to support the 
economic privileges of the propertied 
classes and to thwart the rise of 
labour to power but also popular 
forces committed to socialism or at 
least to a programme of nationah/a- 
lion and a managed economy. There 
is some evidence that, however 
painful the process, the democracies 
are learning that capitalism and 
democracy are not synonymous. 
They have learned that imperialism 
and democracy cannot be reconciled 
They have learned that democracy 
demands that women shall have full 
equality before the law. They have 
conceded political and economic 
power to the trade unions. The 
democracies may yet be detached 
from their historic bondage to the 
propertied classes, not by grace of 
principle but by the force of popular 
pressures. 


Civi) liberties as the means for 
effecting ebamge by democratic 
means have a primary claim on the 
concept of creating a united world. 
It cannot be united by dictatorship. 
We confront either war between the 
two worlds now facing each other 
or the ultimate triumph of the 
democratic world. I have every con- 
fidence that the world of Soviet and 
Communist concepts of “ progress by 
'dictatorship " wiU yield, and without 
war, once we on the democratic side 
have proved our capacity to live up in 
fatt to our faith. It is only our 
failures that make Communist ex- 
pansion possible. But we will not 
• fail if the popular forces, now build- 
ing greater power in most of the 
democracies, succeed in overcoming 
the resistance of the guardians of 
property and privilege. The basic 
struggle today for civil liberty is not 
therefore between the democracies 
and Communism but within the 
democracies themselves, between re- 
action and popular power. 

In TiuJia, as in the United States 
and elsewaere, the issue is the same. 
It differs only in the degree of 
strength of the forces on the two 
sides. But a long view of history 
leaves little doubt of the ultimate 
universal victory of the vast popular 
battalions of freedom. 

Roger N. Baldwin 


SOCIALISM COME TRUE"; 

if 

[ Today, when some form of socialism is obviously the next step, econom- 
ically, this account of the practical systems of socialism worked out by Jewish 
agriculturists in Palestine should be of general interest. It is written by Ihp, 
Anita Kashyap, of German Jewish origin but an Indian by marriage. Dr. 
Kashyap, who holds the Doctor of Laws degree of Heidelberg University, ba$ 
been working with her pen and over the radio to help to bring about an under- 
standing between East and West. — Ed. ] 


It is often not realised that Russia 
is not the only country in which the 
socialistic experiment has been car- 
ried out, but that there is anotlx*?! 
country where pure socialistic com- 
munities exist and flourish : This is 
Palestine. 

These days, the name of Palestine 
is associated with political unrest, 
with terrorism and suppression, with 
seemingly irreconcilable arguments 
about its future destiny. It is often 
forgotten that w’hatever its ultimate 
political fate may be, Palestine has 
already created something which 
may well serve as an example to 
other countries ; viz , the kind of 
life which exists in the agricultural 
settlements in Palestine in which 
more than a quaitei of the Jewish 
population lives. To anybody in 
India concerned with or interested 
in the problem of rural reconstruc- 
tion and the regeneration of village 
life the socialist experiment carried 
out in the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine should be of particular 
inteicst. 

fhere ate two kinds of settlements 
there : the Kwutza or Communal 
Settlement and the Moshav or Small- 


holders’ Settlement. Both are found- 
ed on co-operation. 

In the Kwutza, co-operation takes 
the form of complete sharing. All 
land and all property are common. 
No man or woman owns anything. 
No pay is given for work but each 
settler gets all his requirements pro- 
vided, such as food, clothes and 
housing. The leading principle in 
the Kwutza is that no hired labour 
may be used. The settlers do aU 
work, even the most menial, them- 
selves. 

Every Kwutza has two buildings 
which stand out from all the others : 
They are the large Dining-Hall and 
the Children’s House. All settlers 
and adult members of the community 
take their meals together in the 
common dining-hall. Here is also 
the social centre of the community, 
where all meetings take place and 
where frequent lectures and concerts 
are arranged. All settlers are allotted 
certain living and sleeping quarters 
in the communal houses. Mar- 
ried couples get a roqm to tben^ 
selves. All children of the village 
live together in the Children’s House 
and are brought up by members 
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of tbe commuoity ^cially qualified 
for this job. Thciir upbringing is the 
ooncem of the whole community 
and all settlers together decide 
about details of their education etc. 
Though the children eat and sleep 
apart from their parents they spend 
'the evenings, the Sabbath and the 
holidays with them. This system 
of communal education has prov* 
ed very successful. The childien's 
affection for the parents and the 
parents* care and concern for the 
children is as great as in any family 
living in an individualistic style. 
But this system leaves the women 
free to share in the hard farm work 
of their husbands without having to 
worry about children and household. 
Moreover, the children get a more 
careful upbringing and better educa- 
tion than an ordinary farm family 
living on its own can possibly afford. 

The Kwutza is a democratic so- 
ciety. Ail members are on a footing 
of complete equality, no matter 
what kind of work each may be 
doing. One may be the Secretary 
of the Kwutza and do the most re- 
sponsible work or he may have to 
clean the floors or wash dishes, 
and have the same rights and enjoy 
the same privileges. The supreme 
governing body of the Kwutza is the 
General Meeting of the members. 
While the settlement is still small 
the General Meeting decides all 
questions. After the settlement has 
grown, and often counts several 
hundred members, a sp>ecial Commit- 
tee b elected — ^usually for one year — 
wMcb b entrusted with carrying out 


the business affairs of the village. 

The most important task of thb 
committee is the allocation of work. 
Every evening a notice is posted in 
the dining-hall informing the mem* 
bers of the work each of them is due 
to carry out the next day. Natural- 
ly the committee tries to allocate to 
each member the work he prefers 
and in which he is expert, but the 
consideration of the village as a 
whole always comes first. 

No money passes in the village as 
there is no need for it. Only when 
ofie goes on a holiday — and each 
member gets a fortnight’s hoftday 
annually — is he given a sum in cash 
according to his probable require- 
ments outside the village. The 
Kwutza itself of course conducts 
business relations, sending its pro- 
duce to market and buying the re- 
quirements which it cannot produce 
itself, but inside the village there is 
no hioney used. 

The second type of agricultural 
settlement is the Moshav. Here the 
land do. > not belong to the village 
as a whole but is given on hereditary 
lease to the individual settler, who 
cultivates it, enjoys the fruits of bis 
toil and after his death passes bis 
rights in the land on to his children. 
In these settlements also there is 
the principle of Self Labour. No 
farmer may employ hired labour on 
his farm. No farmer receives more 
land than he can cultivate with the 
help of the members of his family. 
There is further the principle of co- 
operative marketing. No farmer 
may sell hb produce independently 
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but each must market it through the 
central village cO'Operative which in 
turn markets its produce through the 
Palestine Co-operative Society. All 
families share in public expenditures. 

No farmer can sell his farm unless 
the General Village Meeting approves 
the prospective purchaser’s becoming 
a member. Care is thus taken that 
the new member fits into the com- 
munity and accepts all communal 
responsibilities. All bigger agricul- 
tural machinery is owned by the 
village as a whole and there is joint 
purchase of all material re<}uired /or 
the village. 

The General Village Meeting of all 
members is the supreme body in all 
village affairs, economic, social and 
cultural; but it does not decide 
about the work to be done, which 
is left to the decision of the individ- 
ual farmer. 

The main difference between the 
Mosbav and the Kwutza is that in 
the Moshav each farmer and his 
family have their own house and 
farm ; there is no common Dining- 
Hall and Children’s House in the 
Smallholders Settlement. Each 
farmer lives his private life with his 
family. Private property is allowed. 


The individual farmer is re^mnlUe 
for his farmstead and numages it 
according to his own judgment. The 
Smallholders' Settlement seems to 
me a most successful attempt to 
organize a village in such a way as 
to combine the independence of the 
individual family with the maximunr 
degree of economic and social co- 
operation and equality. 

Neither the Kwutza nor the Mo- 
shav must be confused with the state- 
controlled Kholkoz system in Russia. 
The settlements in Palestine are 
autonomous bodies which determine 
their activities on their own respon- 
sibility and independent of any 
governmental interference. These 
settlements are socialistic because 
their founders wanted them to be so, 

e 

because they wanted to live a life of 
co-operation and sharing, because 
they wanted to be the pioneers of a 
better society. 

Whatever our attitude to the 
political problem of Palestine may 
be, the achievements — economic as 
well as spiritual — of these Jewish 
agricultural settlements should be a 
model and a challenge to all of us 
who dream of a new and better 
India. 


Anita Kashyap 



THE VALUE OF METAPHYSICS 


[We publish below the paper on this important subject which Dr. Jehaa- 
Ijlr N. Chubb, Professor of Logic at Elphinstone College. Bombay, read 
before the Twenty»Second Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, held at 
Benares in December 1947. He mokes a pertinent remark about the kind of 
philosophical education which our colleges impart. Under our own system of 
Government, which is now emerging, a reform in the Philosophy curricula of our 
universities and a ruturn to our old native evaluation of philosophy are due. 
We hope Professors like Dr. Chubb will work for this reform, so essential to 
the intellectual and moral welfare of our people. Without the aid of a living 
and vitalizing metaphysics our physical life and action will deaden public 
thought and public morals — Ed ] 

"Reason was the helper. Reason is now the bar. "—Sri Aurobindo. 


Metaphysics is a system of spec- 
ulative judgments about a Reality 
that transcends our normal expe- 
rience. That this is so and that there 
is a discrepancy between the ultimate 
truth and the truth of our experience 
is seen from the nature of metaphys- 
ical judgments. These are presup- 
positions, necessities of thought, of 
the nature of " must. ” Of Reality 
the metaphysician is constrained to 
say that it must have such and such 
a nature and not merely that it does. 
What is contained in experience sim- 
ply is. It is self-revealing ( Swayam 
prakash ) and its existence does not 
need to be supported by argument. 
What must be ( and not merely is ) 
is not then revealed in given expe- 
rience, but is postulated as the 
underlying presupposition of such 
experience. It is felt as something 
that ought to be but is not yet or is 
not yet realized to be. This con- 
sciousness of "must" and so all 
speculative thought is to my mind 


evidence of imperfect comprehension 
and necessarily points to a mode of 
realization in which the truth aimed 
at loses its postulational character 
and becomes actual and living in a 
direct awareness. ^ 

Metaphysics therefore is a fotm of 
faith and is not knowledge. It is or 
should be dynamic in character but 
not merely in the sense that it must 
overflow its own formal limits and 
organize a world in which all aspects 
of life, religious, moral, aesthetic and 
practical, are absorbed and trans* 
formed in the light of the ultimate 
prinriples revealed to thought. This 
is the highest value attached to 
thought in European Idealism, par- 
ticularly the Idealism that owes its 
inspiration to Hegel, though such am 
estimate of thought’s function and 
value would perhaps be repudiated 
by the medieval thinkers in Europe 
and certainly by the Mystics of all 
times and in all countries. Indian 
philosophy has never, except in the 
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unorthodox materialist ^chods, 
countenanced this exaggerated im- 
portance accorded to speculative 
thought but has regarded the intel- 
lect ( by which it meant that in us 
which speculates and pieces together 
the fragments of our experience — the 
bfidihi ) as useful in pointing the way 
to an experience completely exceed- 
ing itself or as an instrument for 
translating in lower terms, for the 
benefit of the unillumined intellect, 
the structure of such experience. 
Indian Philosophy, at least in its 
origin and intention, has beCn 
dynamic not merely for action in the 
world organized by speculative 
thought — it has been that too — ^but 
for a supreme and direct realization 
of Truth of which our deepest 
speculative insight possesses but a 
vague image 'or a symbol. It is as 
though a sleeping person were to 
construct a dream symbol of the 
awakened consciousness, but to en- 
tertain the dream symbol is to 
possess a faith in, but not knowledge 
of, the state beyond dreaming. To 
the dreamer the w'aking state is what 
must be, but is not yet realized by 
him to be. 

Thus there are two levels of faith, 
the one static and the other dyn- 
amic. Static faith is a mode of 
apprehension which may admit of 
indefinite expansion and overflow 
into the diverse channels of the 
mind's expression and activities, but 
remains static with reference to its 
basic structure and principles of 
organization. Its dynamism there- 
fore is relative and internal to it ; 


it can at best>result in increase and 
modification of the substance of its 
experience but is incapable of bring- 
ing about a radical transformation 
of its character. Such faith is there* 
fore inherently static. It contains 
movement held within a fixed point 
of resistance, a play of forces and 
possibilities within a determinate 
and rigid framework. Its movement 
too is only apparently free and 
spontaneous because it is unaware 
of its own background which condi- 
tions and moulds it into determinate 
shape. 

There is, however, a faith which 
is dynamic in its very essence because 
it presses towards a total trans- 
formation of the very substance 
of its experience and the emergence 
of a new principle of integration or 
wholeness, a new mode of awareness 
in which Truth is perceived simply 
as what is and not as what must be. 
The lower or static faith accepts the 
basic principle of organization which 
belongs to the intellect and seeks to 
transform the materials of experience 
in the light of this principle. The 
higher or dynamic faith aims at the 
transformation of this very principle 
and therefore at a new integration of 
the totality of experience. There is, 
as Sri Aurobindo says, an intuition 
present and functioning in all things 
and at all levels of experience. But 
up to and in the intellect it func« 
tions as it were from behind a veil, 
a darkness or fundamental Nesd^os 
•~-AvidyA. Static faith is the veiled 
action of this Intuition which is 
wholly unconscious of its bad^rotmd 
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df ’Nescience and which, because 
there is no su^idon of its condition- 
hag* does not demand a radical 
change. In dynamic faith this 
background is suspected though not 
known and therefore there is our 
efiort to break through it to recover 
the basic Intuition in its pure form 
and unimpeded function. There is 
not merely change in the substance 
of consciousness, leading to modifica- 
tion and expansion, but a trans- 
formation of the substance itself, 
not a process of becoming on the 
background of static being, but the 
emergence of a new level or dimen- 
sion of being.^ 

I have said that Metaphysics 
speculates about a Reality which 
transcends the experience from which 
Metaphysics arises. But, though it 
transcends our experience, it is not 
wholly uni elated to such experience, 
for otherwise Metaphysics would 
have no base from which to operate 
and its elaborate construction, lack- 
ing the objective necessity of reason, 
would be dissolved into a purely 
subjective and contingent creation. 
Indeed Metaphysics has sometimes 
been dismissed as pure fabrication 
resting on no foundation of truth, 
but such a wholesale condemnation 
carries with it its own refutation. 
This is not for a reason that is 
usually regarded as final, viz , that 


the assertion of the invalidity 
Metaphysics is itself a piece of 
unconscious Metaphysics refusing to 
recognise its true character. This 
need not be so, for the judgment on 
Metaphysics may be pronounced 
from a level of experience which is 
metaphilosophical, and so not itself 
subject to the defects of speculative 
thought. The contradiction is more 
subtly concealed. It lies in the en- 
deavour to communicate this judg- 
ment to one who is still at the level 
of Metaphysical thought. For a 
person who has not had a direct 
experience of the alleged worthless- 
ness of Metaphysics cannot acknowl- 
edge or even entertain the truth of 
so radical a judgment passed on the 
constructions of his intellect. To 
call upon him to admit and so give 
intellectual assent to the judgment 
that makes out the instrument of his 
understanding to be wholly defective 
is like inviting a man to declare that 
he completely and at all times 
departs from truth. Such a declara- 
tion has no coherent basis and so 
wouil immediately cancel itself. The 
same is true of the judgement passed 
on the intellect. It cancels itself if 
, addressed to the intellect, because it 
recognises in such communication a 
power and a capacity for compre- 
hension in the intel],ect which ia 
not wholly born of darkness and 

- rrTf 


^ This 18 the same teaching as that which H P Blavatsky put forward in her of 

the Stlence ( XS89 ) Explaining the reference in the text to letting ** the fiery power rt^e 
into the inmost chamber, the chamber of the Heart, and the abode of the World's Mother^ '* 
she says ; ** The ' Power ' and the ' World-Mother ' are names given to Kundalini^^nn^ of 
the mystic ' Yogi powers * It is Buddht considered as an active instead of a passive pHtH 
ciple (which it » generally, when regarded only as the vehicle, or casket of the Sopreme 
Spirit Atma), It IB an electro-spiritual force, a creative power which when aroas^ into 
lotion can as easily kiU as it can create. — Bd, 
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reasoning. Thus a provision is made 
for a full and free expression of 
thought unfettered by dogma. 

Secondly, the revelations in the 
Shastras are not restricted to a single 
rigid formula or a narrow and clear- 
ly specified body of truths. They 
range over the entire field of spiiit- 
ual experiences and so provide bases 
for the construction of thought 
systems which, taken by themselves, 
appear to stand in opposition to each 
other. I am of the opinion that 
the energy expended in the life-and- 
death polemical discussions between 
the different schools of .thought was 
to a large extent, if not entirely, 
mis-spent. Each substantial spiritual 
experience is valid, though its valid- 
ity cannot be established in terms 
of the criteria used by thought for 
discriminating the true from the 
false. Each experience transcending 
thought generates a logic of its own, 
so that the different logical systems 
are in their true nature incommen- 
surable, because they are based on 
experiences which cannot be measur- 
ed against each other precisely in 
terms of rational thought To my 
mind, the defect shown in the devel- 
opment of Indian thought is not in 
the fact of its alliance with Sruit 
bat in its not clearly recognizing the 
implications of this alliance and 
using philosophy as an instrument, 
not merely for inellectual training 
and clarity, but for the less justifi- 
able purpose of dialectical confuta- 
tion. 


The misunderstanding on which 
rests the view that Indian thought 
is not philosophy in the strict sense 
is natural to those whose minds are 
caught in the limitations of the 
intellect. It is the belief that Indian 
Philosophy accepts Sruit as an act 
of faith or intellectual submissiveness 
to a su]}e*rior authority and, in so 
assenting, claims to have knowledge 
of the ultimate Truth. If reference 
to Sruit was understood to be merely 
a method of obtaining knowledge 
which it was felt could not be obtain- 
ed by the unaided efforts of the 
intellect, then .the criticism would 
have some validity. But this is to 
overlook the fact that Philosophy in 
India was regaided as something 
that leads to a dynamic change 
through meditation, but is not itself 
— or not yet — knowledge. That is, in 
Indian Philosophy there is not only 
thought but the understanding or the 
efiort to understand the significance 
of thought. It is not enough to say, 
as Western Rationalism ' would say, 
that thought is the response to 
the instinct of curiosity or a sense 
of wonder, and imagine that one has 
understood its nature. Thought i$ 
ihe restUi of the light of Truth imping- 
ing on the darkness of the Soul and 
creating in it a restlessness and a vague 
aspiration towards itself, which the 
nptnd, not being aware of the veil from 
behind which the light operates, imme- 
diately translates into a quest for 
speculative synthesis or coherence, that 
being the test of the final form of 


* I use this expression of the Platonic tradition which regards Reason as the divme 
element in man. 
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experience which is natural to its 
understanding. The specific problem 
raised by the intellect in response 
to this original impulse — the light 
impinging on the darkness — i.e., the 
translation of it as an underived 
sense of curiosity or wonder, the 
desire to know for the sake of know* 
ing ( knowledge of course being con- 
ceived in terms of its own limita- 
tions ), is not wrong. It is natural 
to the intellect and so is necessary 
as a first step. But it is clearly 
provisional and the mistake of West- 
ern Rationalism consists in taking it 
to be final. 

This fixing of the problem in a 
rigid unalterable mould — which is 
what is implied in the statement 
that Philosophy begins in wonder — 
reveals a false precipitation of the 
mind and so leads to a corruption 
in its response, because it becomes a 
response not only to the light but 
also to the darkness. The intellectual 
statement of its problem and the 
terms of its solution imply an inevit- 
able distortion but not a destruction 
of the light that impels the mind to 
move, forward. There is a distortion 
because the metaphysical problem, 
unlike a scientific problem, is a subtle 
projection of an inner conflict on 
the plane of seemingly disinterested 
ideas. It is not, as it is claimed to 
be, the expression of a passionless 
and detached theoretical interest. 
It is a practical problem of wanting 
and not wanting, of inner, confusion 
and lack of integration, which the 
mind, being unaware of it, translates 
into an objective theoretical problem. 


Of, to put it ^Iferently, the distor- 
tion is created because the original 
impulse is covered over and so is 
choked off by the mind's creations 
and resistances. Thought, therefore, 
which precipitates itself into ‘^>ec- 
ulative systems and pursues this 
action in ever-deepening grooves of 
its ideas, cannot understand its own 
significance, but takes itself for 
granted and, ascribing its movement 
to an innate sense of wonder, believes 
it has completely accounted for it. 
Its faith becomes static and so closes 
the door to its own eventual trans- 
formation. 

The autonomy of thought in Euro- 
pean Rationalism is therefore 
illusory. It exercises merely a crippl- 
ed freedom, because it has cut itself 
off from its source and iias ceased to 
be an instrument for the realization 
of a higher will and consciousness. 
To become fully aware of itself as an 
instrument for a change of con- 
sciousness, and so of itself, is its true 
function and significance. And if we 
understand this, that thought is but 
the veiled form of a higher conscious- 
ness, we shall see that the tables 
have been completely turned. It 
would now appear that in the proper 
sense of the word European philo- 
sophy (excluding medieval philoso- 
phy) is not philosophy at all but 
an intellectual game, a mere exercise 
in dialectic like abstract mathe- 
matics and, granting its effect of 
sharpening the mind, barren, lop- 
sided and incapable of penetratii^ 
to the heart of Reality. Itself 
functioning in the abstract, it can 
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only achieve an alistract integra- 
tion of our surface, experiences. But 
to understand the inner significance 
of our experiences and so to bring 
out a radical transformation and in- 
tegration in terms of a principle felt 
as descending from above or as 
emerging from behind the AjHana of 
our conditioning — in other words, to 
become alive to reality and not 
merely to describe it in terms of 
lifeless categories — this is a novel 
adventure, not of the speculative 
mind but of that which becomes 


aware of the provisional character 
of the thought problems and the 
thought processes and so tansforms 
the static into a living dynamic faith 
in realization. With reference to the 
conditioned thought this new process 
can be described as an awakefiing or 
a lifting of consciousness to a new 
dimension of itself. 

How this awakening comes, how 
faith which is dynamic is turned into 
realization, will be discussed in 
another article. 

J. N, Chubb* 


JUSTICE RULES THE WORLD 


The key position of the individual 
in the question of world peace was 
brought out by Sir Archibald Nye, 
Governor of Madras, in his address to 
the local Rotary Club on December 
2nd on ‘'The Last World War." He 
held preparedness for defence to be 
necessary since "you can only assume 
that war will not take place if you 
banish evil from the hearts of men." 
But he emphasised, according to The 
Hindu of December 3rd, that 
in the last analysis it was not the machinery 
alone that mattered. It was the men that 
handled the machinery.. . .It was a question 
of national character. Upon the character 
of the nations the fate of the world depended 
ultimately. 

That the young men (and women 
also, we may add ) should be brought 
up on high moral principles and should 
be well disciplined is none the less 
important for being a truism. Sir 
Archibald's reminder also that world 
develo|>meTits are not wholly ^aped 


by present effort is salutary. However 
much greater the power of exertion 
than self-made destiny the latter can- 
not be omitted from the reckoning. 
Every Hindu will see a reference to 
the impersonal and inexorable law of 
Karma, or of cause and effect, in Sir 
Archibald's warning that " there was 
a Power above which was watching 
what was happening. Those countries 
which took note of this would perish." 

The Governor of Madras also implied 
<the working of this Law of Moral 
Retribution when unveiling the 
portrait of Gandhiji in the Legislative 
Council Chamber he said-r 

People who think that we should avll^ge 
irrespective of justice are the forces of evil. 
It seems to me that it largely lies ia the 
hands of Gandhiji and the doctrines which 
be has preached today whether this country 
will face its problems with tolerance and 
justice, or whether it will face it with mean- 
ness. Surely, there is no question as to 
which way we should go. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


COMMUNISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY : THE 
NEXT STEP * 


" The most insidious attack on the 
unity of mankind, " says Professor 
■ Ginsberg, " comes from those who 
insist on the relativity of all moral 
ideas, and who deny the existence of 
universal principles binding on all 
men. ” That is true ; and it is also 
unfortunately true that doctrines of 
moral relativism are, at the momept, 
gaining rather than losing ground. If 
one such doctrine, embodied in the 
behaviour of the powerful and highl3r 
organised nation of Germany, suffered 
material defeat in the last war, another 
such doctrine gained half the victory. 
The defeat of Nazism by an adventi- 
tious and unreal alliance between 
Democracy and Communism is sym- 
bolic of the moral confusion and per- 
plexity of today. For democracy— of 
the Western .sort— is based upon the 
acknowledgment of universal moral 
law, which enjoins that men shall be 
treated as ends and not as means, and 
therefore must be respected as persons 
capable of freedom' and responsibility ; 
whereas Communism declares that 
morality is merely derivative from 
economic organisation, and has no 
independent status. 

The conflict between these two doc- 
trines is profound, and irreconcilable. 
Moreover, since they have an imme- 
diate influence on the behaviour of the 
nations who profess them, it is hard 
indeed to believe, with any confidence, 
that the ideological conflict will not 


issue in physical conflict. For whereas 
the conception of universal moral law, 
which is quite fundamental to Western 
democracy, offers a basis for the peace- 
ful resolution of conflicts of power, the 
conception of moral relativism, which 
is equally fundamental to Communism, 
offers no such basis. Democracy 
depends, indeed, on the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts : Communism insists 
that, at least in the one matter which, 
on Communist philosophy, underlies 
all social relations today — the conflict 
between Capitalism and Socialism — 
peaceful resolution is utterly impos- 
sible. This exclusion of the possibility 
of peaceful resolution of conflict is 
likely, in the not very long run, to 
precipitate the conflict itself. 

Against the desperate urgency of 
this situation, the restrained optimism 
of Professor Ginsberg will strike the 
reader at times . as a little remote. 
Yet, once we have grown accustomed 
to the subdued tone of his sociological 
idiom, we can detect the reality of his 
concern with the human predicament, 
and acknowledge the justice of his 
judgments. For he does not fall into 
the pit, as many sociologists do, of 
attempting a purely detached analysis 
of social process. He is aware that 
sociology itself becomes chimerical 
unless human history is regarded as a 
unity, and that this unity is conf^ed 
upon it by the effort of reason. In 
other words, the assumption of sociol- 


* Reason and Unreason in Society. By Morris Ginsberg. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., Ltd., London. 15$. ) 
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ogy is that reason is implicit in the 
process of history. That does not mean 
that, without conscions human effort, 
the social process will continue to> 
manifest reason; but rather that, in 
order to make sense of history, we are 
compelled to regard it as a process- 
making for reason. But that is no 
guarantee of its future rationality. 
That depends on what men do to pre- 
serve the unity and rationality of social 
process. As Professor Ginsberg puts 
it : — 

The trends of sociological facts^ so far as 1 
can see, do not point with any certainty to a 
unitary principle which could enable us to 
pass from the partial and relatively external 
processes of unification, which hav’e been 
occurring amidst much violence and conflict* 
to a deeper form of organic connections bind- 
ing into a unity the whole of mankind. The 
unification hitherto achieved is in itself no 
guarantee of further and more intimate con- 
nections. . . .In the long run the most import- 
ant argument for the unity of mankind is 
not that unification has been proceeding and 
must continue* but that wc can conceive of a 
good common to all mankind and therefore 
ought to work for it. The clarification of this 
conception and recognition of the obligation 
which it imposd^ upon us may well turn out 
to be an important and perhaps decisive 
factor in converting what is at present an 
abstract idea into a living reality. 

That is to say that, in the last resort, 
the unity of mankind depends upon 
the moral will employed in the service 
of an ideal which is clearly conceived 
by the human reason as good. In 
another place Professor Ginsberg, dis- 
cussing the question of moral Progress 
—which is intimately connected with 
Unity, since moral Progress cannot be 
rationally .conceived except as an 
advance towards such Unity — says : — 

Further progress depends on whether we 
can formulate a coherent and comprehensive 
conception of a good common to mankind, 
whether we can acquire sufficient knowledge 


of the conditions which are necessary for its 
realization* and whether we can, in the light 
of such knowledge, generate a common or co- , 
operative will with sufficient energy to bring 
these conditions into being. 

This borders on truism ; and the 
irreverent might say it hardly needed 
Sociology to tell us that. Nor would 
it be difficult to give the abstract 
phrases a more concrete content. Man- 
ifestly common goods for all mankind 
are Peace and Justice. The conditions 
necessary to realise them are not far 
to seek, since they are interdependent. 
They would be satisfied by the creation 
of a society of nations subject to Law, 
.ind whose members were restrained 
from breaking it. This is impossible 
except on the fundamental principle of 
democracy: that the minority must 
accept the majority decision. 

These are crucial questions tbday. 
Perhaps it is an omen of good that 
they are appearing in their naked 
magnitude on the central scene of high 
politics. On the one hand Ihe Russian 
use of the veto-power demonstrates 
the sheer impossibility of a world- 
society except on democratic prin- 
ciples; on the other, the tremendous 
denrnd now being made upon the 
U. S. A. by the democratic nations 
after the Paris Conference demonstrates 
tliat democracy, in order to survive, is 
• in immediate need of a revolutionary 
advance in international morality — the 
acceptance by the wealthiest and most 
powerful member of the democratic 
confraternity of the duty of rendering 
aid, on a colossal scale, to the weaker 
members in time of peace. 

Thus the large issue l^omes Start* 
lingly plain. Communism offers mutual 
aid, at the price of a retrogression into 
violence ; Democracy, eschewing vio- 
lence, hesitates over the plunge into 
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mutual aid. The decision rests with 
the democracy of the U. S. A. Two 
radically opposed conceptions of human 
unity and moral progress are now con* 
fronting one another : one monolithic, 
and based on the denial of the freedom 
and rationality of man, the other based 
on the assumption of that freedom and 
rationality. And the effective decision 
between them will be taken by the 
" average man ” of the United States. 

That is a demonstration, at once 
homely and superhuman, of the central 


pertinence of the theme and title of 
Professor Ginsberg's book : Rtason Mtd 
Unreason in Society. They are, indeed, 
•the great antagonists in the world of 
today. Gut the victory of Reason, 
which is the victory of Morality, can 
be won only by an effort of the human 
ucill, and an intuitive understanding 
that the moment has come when 
Reason denrands what has hitherto 
been considered unreasonable ; namely, 
Love. 

J. Middleton Mursy 


Islam in the World. By Dr. Za.:i 
Ali, ( Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, 
Rs. 8/- ) 

In recent years a number of books 
have been published dealing with ihe 
present position of Islam and its future, 
assessed with reference to its past his- 
tory. This book is divided into two 
parts : the hrst describes the expansion 
and evolution of Islam from the time 
when it was first revealed up to 
modern times, and the second and 
more interesting part deals with the 
present awakening of Islam and its 
future. The first part does not claim 
to be original and is necessary to those 
who approach the subject for the first 
time. The book itself is intended for 
Europeans and other Non-Muslims. 
The second part, which also is largely 
historical, brings the account down to 
almost the end of 1946. It is divided 
into four chapters “ The Present 
Awakening of Islam, " " The Emanci- 
pation of Islam, " " Islam and Inter- 
national Affairs ” and “ Islam in the 
World. ” These titles overlap and, 
indeed, there is no clear division of 
subject between the chapters. The 


account of the present activities in the 
Muslim world is comprehensive but 
superficial and there is no real attempt 
to assess the forces that are at work in 
the Islamic world. In particular the 
reorientation in Muslim theological 
thought and practice after the impact 
of the West, has not been appreciated, 
and the force which this impact has 
created is hardly referred to. Never- 
theless, the book contains an interest- 
ing and readable account of the recent 
history in the Islamic countries of the 
Middle East and in India. The political 
developments in India are naturally 
described from the point of view of the 
Muslim League and the events describ- 
ed are probably too recent in history 
for their true significance to be fully 
assessed yet. The account of the 
Indonesian and Chinese Muslims is 
more sketchy; it is not easy to obtain 
accurate information of the happenings 
in those two countries. It is on the 
whole a readable and informative book, 
though undoubtedly written with the 
object of justifying the activities of the 
Islamic world. 


Saif F. B. Tyabji 
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Miradts. A prdim^fy Study. By 
C. S. Lewis. (Geottrcy Bles, Ltd.. 
London los. 6d. ) 

This book, in sfnte of its title and. 
subtitle, is not primarify a philosophical 
treatise on miracles, btat an attempt to 
vindicate the Christian's faith m the 
central miracles on which his theology 
depends — the Virgin Biath, the In- 
carnation and the Resurrection of 
Christ. The first half of the book con- 
sists of a defence of theism, since, 
obviously, the very possibility of mira- 
cles depends upon the existence of an 
overruling Power or Purpose which, 
having created the natural world, is 
perfectly capable, if It so desires, of 
causing strange anomalies in its behav- 
iour. So far, probably, every theist 
would agree with the author, though 
many would add that, though doubtless 
miracles could happen, there is no 
sufficient evidence that they ever have 
happened, or that God, having created 
an orderly universe, has ever interfered 
with that order. 

But when the author goes on to 
claim that this is precisely what has 
happened and that that happening is 
the one really significant event in the 
history of the world, many, probably 
most, readers will begin to find the 
thesis unacceptable and the argument 
unconvincing, largely because it leaves 
too many important things unaccount- 




«d for. For example, Dr. Lewis ha# 
BO use few " religion " as such, but 
only for the Christian religion. In 
fact he confesses frankly that the 
chief obstacle to the acceptance of 
the Christian re1igi<m is neither the 
irreligion of the sceptic and the atheist 
nor the agnosticism of the scientist, but 
the religion of the many who believe 
in God and in the quest for spiritual 
realities, but who are unconvinced that 
the evidence is adequate for believing 
that at one moment ( and at one 
moment only) in the history of the 
human race God broke through and 
esteblished a miraculous relationship 
with His creatures. 

Dr. Lewis is right; it is extremely 
unlikely that anyone who cares deeply 
about his own religion and finds it 
spiritually satisfying, will draw from 
this book the least incentive to change 
it in favour of Dr. Lewis’ miracle-based 
Christianity. 

The most powerful passage in the 
book is the last paragraph of Chapter 
XI, which embodies a genuine mystical 
experience and makes one feel that, if 
Dr. Lewis would turn from trying to 
prove the unprovable and the incredible 
and wru ' only about what he knows 
from experience rather than from argu- 
ment, he might make a very valuable 
contribution to the literature of uni- 
versal mysticism. 

Margaret Baer 


The Gift. By J. D. Beresford and 
Esmb Wynne Tyson. (Hutchinson 
and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. 
9$. 6d.) 

This book, the last to which Mr. 
Beresford can put his name, bears some 
resemblance to WiUUm Jordan, Junior, 


a novel by the late J. C. Snaitb, and 
one which the poet-mystic A.E. affirm- 
ed to be one of the few really mystical 
works written by an English nqvelist. 
This story deals with a youi^ man 
named Luke Forman who. even in 
childhood, cannot endure the sight of a 
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hen having her neck wrung. Most 
people in his neighbourhood regard him 
as impossibly good. When one of the 
characters suggests that he would do 
well as a carpenter, we can see the 
parallel which the authors are drawing. 

Not only docs Luke suffer for his 
saintliness at school, but, when the 
Second German War comes and he 
objects to taking life, he is sent to an 
asylum. Here the psychiatrists have 
a grand time discussing his symptoms. 
The novel is, in a word, an account of 
what would probably happen to Jesus 
if he were to be born in our age. 

To say that the novel has any (iis- 
tinction would be a falsehood : but it 
may please a large number of persons 
who feel that what the world most 


needs at present is more loving-kind- 
ness. In the West we can hardly say 
anything more odious than that "be 
is well-meaning ” or that " he is harm- 
less. " Harmless ! But to be harmless 
is one of the noble aims of the Buddh- 
ist, and there could hardly be a nobler. 
In this tale, therefore, the reader, if 
Western, ma(y be irritated by Luke’s 
likeness to Gandhiji, and the Eastern 
reader may be charmed to see that an 
Occidental can so well understand the 
" harmlessness ’’ of the Eastern ideal. 

I worker whether the authors realis- 
ed how many chapters begin with a 
name and then proceed to describe its 
owner. Technically, it is perhaps too 
simple a method of gaining interest. 

Clifford Bax 


mjls in the Veil: From Authority to 
Experience. By Baron Eric Palm- 
STIERNA. ( Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 5s. ) 

The able and honest writer of this 
valuable little book is Baron Erik 
Palmstierna, economist and diplomat, 
long the Swedish Minister at London. 
In his Horizons of Immortality : A Que^t 
for Reality, reviewed in The Aryan 
Path for January 1938, he was pre- 
occupied with " Spirit ’’ communica- 
tions, to which he here but passingly 
refers. He is on more solid ground in 
this absorbing introspective study and 
gives here a definitely safer lead. He 
has amassed a wealth of testimony 
to the existence of the Realitj» behind 
the veil : the instinctive vague stirrings 
and yearnings of youth, dream experi- 
ences, the flash of intuition following 
long and fruitless effort that has illu- 
mined the path for so many scientists 


— Lord Rutherford, August Kekule 
and others — extra-sensory perception, 
conscience, the growing sense of an 
integral consciousness of which man’s 
ordinary waking consciousness is only 
a small part, and, culminatingly, the 
experience of mystic oneness to which 
a veritable host have borne witness, 
attempting to express in different terms 
the inexpressible. 

Baron Palmstierna has not attempt- 
ed to differentiate between the psychic 
and the spiritual, but he brings together 
valuable quotations in which many 
individuals of many lainds and faiths 
record experiences ranging from tran- 
scendent spiritual realisation to the 
merely super-sensory. 

Rifts in the Veil may well inspire 
a few to take up in earnest the greatest 
of all quests, the endeavour to gam 
and to retain realisation of the Divine 
at the core of their consciousness. 

E.M.H. 
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Mom and Temple in Ancient Jewish 
My&i and Ritual. By Raphael Patai, 
PR. D., P.K.A.i. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

This is a remarkably interesting 
study of Middle Eastern folklore, in 
which a new note is struck by the 
emphasis laid upon the social aspect 
of man's approach to the forces of 
nature, and particularly upon this 
relationship as ^reflected in ancient 
Jewish myth and ritual. The author's 
thesis is liberally supported by extracts 
from Talmudic and Midrashic litera- 
ture, i. e., writings commenced about 
the second century of the Christian 
Era and completed, as far as the Tal- 
mud is concerned, about the end of 
the fourth and fifth centuries respect- 
ively, though the Midrashim continued 
to be produced until a much later date, 
as in the case of Maimonides (a. d. 
1135-1204). is the contention of 
Dr. Patai that Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature “ constitutes a veritable 
storehouse for the folklorist and cul- 
tural anthropologist ” for the reason 
that the everyday life of the Jewish 
people, so much of which became re- 
corded in their ancient literature, was 
permeated by popular traditions, cus- 
toms, habits and usages, and that 
much of what had originally been folk- 
lore had become sanctified and insep- 


Thc Growth of Physical Science. By 
Sir James Jeans. ( Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, London. 12s. 6<f. ) 

The scientist works in the present 
with knowledge of the developments 
due to his predecessors and an eye to 
future progress. Scientific discoveries 
are not often ** chance" happenings. 
They are the result of .months and often 
years of research and experiment; 


arable froni other items of religion 
"e/ quite a different origin." (The 
italics are mine.) 

The book is admirably documented 
throughout, and it is immediajtely 
apparent that support for the curious 
notions that will be met with by the 
reader is not forthcoming from the 
Torah itself — except as the result of 
the more illegitimate forms of exegesis 
— nor from the Mishnah'or the Qabalab, 
which contained the basic oral tradi- 
tions of Israel. That these peculiar 
ideas had existed for some centuries 
before the Christian Era is probably 
beyond dispute, but their origins are 
not to be found in the religious teach- 
ings of the Chosen People ; rather are 
they evidence of the tendency, so often 
complained of in the past, “ to go a- 
whoring after strange Gods," As to 
how the people, and more especially 
the Rabbis, contrived to reconcile these 
ideas with the written and oral Law of 
their fathers, is a question beyond the 
limits of space allowed me, but the 
reader may be referred to the work 
under review, p. 112, lines I to g for 
an epitome of the method! It is, how- 
ever, Dr. Patai himself who, it seems 
to me, in', orprets the Messianic Mission 
in a manner that is totally at variance 
with the original Hebraic traditions. 

E. J. Langford GarstiH 


successful work in one field influencing 
the whole range of science. 

But the layman who reads in his 
daily paper of some new wonder, it 
may be a so-called “miracle" drug, 
supersonic aircraft, or more deadly 
atom bomb, knows little or nothing of 
the past work leading up to the dis- 
covery, and still less of its hiture 
significance. He is unaware of the fact 
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hat it was the pioneer work of men 
15* 50 or 100 years ago that made to- 
day's achievements possible. 

In The Growth of Physical Science, 
the proofs of which were revised before 
his death, the late Sir James Jeans 
aimed to show the main lines of the 
gradual advance of physical science 
from the earliest times to the present 
day, including astronomy and mathe- 
matics but omitting all side issues. 
The book is not for the expert but, as 
the author states in a short preface, 
"for readers who have no scientific 
knowledge or attainments. 

Jeans wrote with a facile pen and 
was one of the few scientists capable 
of that extremely difficult task of mak- 
ing complicated things clear. He has 
been successful in this, his last book, 
which, although on different lines from 
most of his writings, nevertheless bears 
the imprint of his masterly touch. 

The first seven chapters deal with 
the rise of science from the remote 
beginnings in those early civilizations 
of Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia and 


Light Unto a Cell, By Jagat Narain 
Lal, (Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Rs. 2/8) 
Avoiding personalities in reviewing 
a book so intensely egocentric as this 
one by a political worker of Bihar is 
difficult if not impossible. It is a detail- 
ed and somewhat discursive record of 
a search for the Divine, a search con- 
sidered by the writer to have been 
favoured by several years as a political 
prisoner. Of the last fifteen years he 
writes: "The spiritual wave that 
swept me up twice in the past has not 
reappeared in anything like its old 
intensity. " He consoles himself with 
the reflection that complete realisation 
may extend into lives hereafter. 
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Greece. Then he shbiws the rise of the 
Greek school, and science in Alexandria 
op to the end of the Alexandria^ 
school. 

Science in the Dark Ages is followed 
by chapters on the birth of modem 
science, seventeenth-century science, 
and the two centuries after Newton. 
The eighth and last chapter deals with 
modern ^physics. 

Jeans has painted so delightfully the 
short pen-pictures of scientists through* 
out the years that one cannot help 
wishing that it had been possible to 
include more and longer descriptions. 

Limited by the fact that he wrote of 
the study of physics only and of its 
advance, one misses the names of many 
famous men who left their mark on 
the history of science in other fields. 
But, within its somewhat restricted 
range, this book is excellent for the 
general reader. The bbok is well in- 
dexed, but for one error ; Charles Dar- 
win was never knighted, although he 
deserved a far greater honour. 

A. M. Low 


There can be no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of the writer’s one-time urge to 
practise renunciation, to transcend 
personal limitations and to realise unity 
with the Divine and with all. The 
pity is that he seems to have been led 
into psychism by the misunderstood 
tradition of bhakta. 

To the reviewer’s mind, the pub- 
lishers’ assurance that the process fol- 
lowed by Shri Jagat Narain Lal "is 
most instructive to those who earnestly 
seek Light on the Mystic Way'^ is 
borne out by the record chiefly in the 
sense of showing what to avoid. 

E.M.k 
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Tile JPoe/ry of th* Brownings ; An 
AjfUluAogy. G>inpiled by Clifford 
Bax. < Frederick fif oiler, Ltd., London, 
xos. 6 d. ) 

The recent centenary of the marriage 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, 
thongh chiefly a romantic occasion, may 
have revived interest in their poetry. 
But few who at that time seized the 
opportunity to praise the husband's 
poetry had much to say of the wife’s. 
Even the "Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese " were valued less for themselves 
than as mementoes of a perfect love- 
story. Mrs. Browning is, indeed, little 
read today. But some of her verse is 
worth rereading and Mr. Cliflord Bax 
has done well to combine in a single 
volume a small selection of her verse 
with a larger one of her husband’s. 
The Brownings, he remarks, like most 
of the Victorian poets, seldom knew 
" when to leave off. ’’ Nevertheless he 
gives his highest praise to "Aurora 
Leigh, " Mrs. Browning’s longest poem. 
She herself considered it the most 
mature of her works and the one into 
which her highest convictions upon 
Life and Art had entered. Yet despite 
the sustained flow of feeling and intelli- 
gence which animates it, few modern 
readers, I think, will find either its 
content or its style interesting, enough 
to swallow its ten thousand lines. But 
by reducing it to less than a thousand 
and providing brief summaries of the 


Ths Spirit of Chinese Philosophy. 
By Fung Yu-lan, ph. d. Translated by 
£. R. Hughes, m. a. ( Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 

155. ) 

Although it runs to but little over 
200 pages, this book covers so much 
gtdtmd that it is impossible to do justice 


stixy as links between the passages 
ch(»en, Mr. Bax has revealed much 
fine quality in it that may tempt 
others to search for more. Eleven 
sonnets, the "Song for the Ragged 
Schools" and the lyric "To Flush, 
My Dog " complete his selection from 
her verse. In his larger choice of her 
husband’s poems Mr. Bax acts on the 
belief that " Browning mistook his 
genius " possibly through an excess of 
robust self-confidence in a prosperous 
and self-confident age. To him, all 
Browning’s long poems are too loose 
and expansive. " He excelled, " he 
WMtes, " in vivid lyrics much nearer to 
reality than most which had hitherto 
been written, and in brief semi-drama- 
tic soliloquies. " There is truth in such 
a view but it is too sweeping and, I 
suspect, reflects in some degree Mr. 
Bax’s private preference for short 
poems. Certainly The Rittg and the 
Book is as " organically vertebrate ’’ a 
work as " Aurora Leigh ’’ and to most 
readers far more imaginatively potent. 
But long poems would in any case have 
been out of place in this volume and 
Mr. Bax has made a representative 
choice or the shorter ones. His con- 
cluding " glance at Victorian litera- 
ture " pleasantly rounds off a volume 
which, with his biographical notes and 
running commentary, distills the es- 
sence of its subjects. 

Hugh I'A. Faussbt 


to it in the space at my disposal. More- 
over, the Chinese text is not yet avail- 
able, so that one can only criticize the 
translator’s version of what Dr. Fung 
lias written, not the original itself. It 
may be regarded as supplementary to 
the same author's History of Chinese 
Philosophy, published ten years ago. 
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Since then, tinder the stress of war, he 
has been building up a new system of 
thought in a series of four books, of 
which this is the first to be translated. 

The first of its ten chapters is devot- 
ed to Confucius and Mencius, who were 
chiefly concerned with practical quest- 
ions of ethics and politics, but who, 
' in the words of a Taoist commentator, 
were " unable to reach the sphere of 
abstraction and ferry over into the 
beyond. ” Then we come to Yang Chu, 
who preached enlightened egoism, and 
Mo Ti, the apostle of universal love. 
The treatment of Yang Chu is in- 
adequate, and even unfair, in tlTat 
passages from Chuang Tzu and others 
are quoted instead of his own sayings, 
a selection of which is still extant. The 
" dialecticians and logicians " are really 
what we should call Sophists, whose 
use of fallacious arguments may be 
seen in the proof of Kung-sun Lung’s 
famous proposition, “ a white horse is 
not a horse. ” The philosophy of Lao 
Tzu and Chuang Tzu is very ably dis- 
cussed, but strangely enough no men- 


tion at all is made of Lieh Tzu, that 
master of anecdote and ironical hunioMf:, 
whose cosmogonical theory surpasses 
anything to be found elsewhere on the 
subject in Taoist literature. 

In the remaining chapters Dr. Fung 
plunges more deeply into metaphysical 
speculation, wheie we cannot attempt 
to follow him. The " Yi Scripture 
Amplifications, ” or appendices to the 
classical Book of Changes, will strike 
most people as fantastic in the extreme, 
and the detailed e.xamination of them 
might well have been omitted alto- 
gether. On the other hand, there are 
excellent appreciations of Chinese mys- 
ticism and of the Inner Light School 
of Buddhism, better known to us by 
its Japanese name of Zen. This leads 
to a discussion of the Neo-Confucianist 
philosophy, and an exposition of Dr. 
Fung’s own new system of metaphysical 
thought alluded to above. Of this it 
may briefly be said that, while embody- 
ing the best traditions of previous 
philosophical writers, it also presents 
many original features of its own. 

Lionel Giles 


Brhatsamhita of VarShamihira, In 
Two Volumes. Edited by Pandit- 
bhushana Y. Subrahmanya Sastri and 
Vidwan M. R. Bhat. (Authors, 65, 
Third Cross-Road, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore. Rs, 12/8) 

Pandit Subrahmanj'a Sastri, retired 
Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, is a scholar of exemplary 
zeal, prodigious industry and high 
critical acumen, as vouched for by his 
critical editions of numerous other 
works on astrology, ^ e.\cluding the 


present edition of the Brhatsamhita, 
comprising no less than 1100 pages, 
which i^ives us not only the text of 
this great work of cultural and histor- 
ical value but also its lucid English 
translation, critical notes and indices, 
of which the exhaustive English index 
of 214 pages is extremely useful to In- 
dologists, as it is prepared with 
meticulous care and rigorous attention 
to details. 

Varahamihira ( c, 550 A. d. ) is in- 
cluded by Burgess among the scientific 


* These works are : — Bthajjataka, Jatakaparijata, Phaladipika, Sripati-paddkati, Uttara^ 
Kalatnrta, Satpancasika, J ataka-tatva, Jatakalamkara, Jataka-samgraka, Sanketanidki, 
besides ( 11 ) Brhaisamkita and ( iz) Horasara, with translation and notes, in preparation. 
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astronomers like Aryabhata 1 (a. o. 
499) and Latadeva (a. d. 505) who 
inreceded him and Brahmagupta ( a. d. 
638 ) and Lalla ( a. d. 748 ) who follow- 
ed him. He was not only a scientific 
astronomer but "an adherent of sci- 
entific principles in Astrology" as 
observed by our editors in their learned 
Introduction. So long as the riddle of 
human destiny jremains unsolved. 
Astrology will continue to prosper. We 
may not consider it a "science” but 
even in the modern scientific world tlie 
benefit of the doubt is ’given to Astrolo- 
gy. The " auspicious occasions ” for 
all our acts, private or public, are 
determined by Astrology even today. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that 
Varahamihira deals with all subjects 
of human interest in their relation to 
Astrology. His treatise accordingly 
contains many, important data pertain- 
ing not only to Astronomy but also to 
Geography, Architecture, Sculpture, 


Medicine, Psychology, Physiology, Phy- 
siognomy, Perfumery, Botany, Zoology, 
Prosody, Figures of Speech and other 
subjects. In short, it is a sort of 
encycloptedia of great cultural and 
historical value. As a datable source- 
book of Indian cultural and literary 
history in a nutshell it passesse^ great 
reference, value, like its predecessors, 
the ArtkaSSstra of KautUya, the KSma- 
SSstra of Vdtsyfiyana and the NStyS- 
idstra of Bharata. 

The Brhalsamhitd was translated into 
English by Dr. Kern and Chidainbar 
Iyer but their translations are not 
available now. We must, therefore, 
congratulate the present translators, 
for publishing, in spite of the heavy 
cost of paper and printing, this scho- 
larly edition of their triinslation, which 
makes up certain deficiencies in prev- 
ious translations. The two volumes, 
nicely printed in readable type, are 
very reasonably priced. 

P. K. Code 


Indo-Muslim Culture. By V. Ragiia- 
vendra Rao. ( Vichara Sahitya Ltd., 
Bangalore. Re. 1/8 ) 

Mr. Rao is a teacher of History in 
the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, and his 
study of Indo-Muslim Culture should 
have been comprehensive and ‘synthet- 
ical. The title is misleading ; and the 
reader will find in it little mention of 
Indo-Muslim Culture. There is a histor- 
ical and hurried account of the origin, 
rise and spread of Islam. Of course 
India figures prominently in this study 
of the establishment .>01 the Indian 
Iriamic empire, but there is no effort 
to trace and delineate the influence of 
Islam on India. Mr. Rao is lost in 
historical details. There should have 


been intenser thinking, as a result he 
might have discovered and explained 
the richievement of synthesis in India 
of I <e two cultures. Such a study 
would have been immensely effective 
today. I would like him to read Dr. 
Tara Chand’s Influence of Islam on 
Hindu Culture. He could have gone 
farther than Dr. Tara Chand and thus 
his study might have contributed to- 
wards the easing of the present situa- 
tion of disappointment and frustration, 

Mr. Rao thinks that Islam came to 
India as a political not as a religious 
force. He is liberal. I admit such a 
view would help us today but when one 
is attempting an honest representation 
of the past one has to be impartial and 
balanced. The truth will and it 
will never harm. ’ ' 

B. S, Mathur 
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The CnU of 'Ahimta ; A Jain View 
Point. By S. C. Rampubia, b. l. 
( Author, Hon. Secretary, Sri Jain 
Swetamber Terapanthi Mahasabha, 
SOI, Harrison Road, Calcutta. ) 

At the present time in India there is 
great conflict of thought in the public 
mind about the practicability and 
efficacy of the doctrine of Non-Violence 
and Truth in human affairs. The title 
of this small book is likely to arouse 
interest particularly when it is describ- 
ed as the exposition of a known relig- 
ious sect wedded to “ Ahimsa. ” Many 
will want to learn more about the 
teaching with a view to its adoptidn, 
if possible, to modern conditions. The 
author’s intention, apparently, is to 
interprete " Ahimsa " ( non-violence ) 
as preached by Jainism. The book is 
a mere collection of disconnected state- 
ments of the Jain Saint Lord Mahavira 
and others, some of which are well- 
known and self-explanatory, while 
others accord so ill with these that 
there is hardly any continuous flow of 
thought or of convincing and logical 
argument. The book is, therefore, no- 
thing like an impressive treatise. 

The author’s interpretation of the 
Jain teaching, would lead one to pre- 
sume that the Jain conception of 
society was merely of one of Saints and 
Monks, who would cut ofi all ties with 
family and home, give up all worldly 
possessions, lead a wandering life, and 
obtain the essentials of bare existence 
by innocent begging. For those who 
thus renounce the world, " Ahimsa is no 
longer an impracticable religion. ” The 
following are some of the roles of con- 
duct for them. *• Sexual intercourse 
is an act of * Himsa. ’ If a mouse is 
being attacked by a cat, the religion 


of a votary of Ahimsa is to remaia 
indifferent he has no ri^t to save one 
at the cost of another. When a person 
is distributing grain among famine- 
stricken people, the votary of Ahimsa 
should keep himself silent to avoid the 
sin of committing ‘ Himsa ' of ' non- 
moving things. ’ ” 

But what of the common man of the 
world, the " householder " ? For a 
householder, ” from whom these Monks 
are expected to beg, altogether a dif- 
ferent code of conduct, " Ahimsa of a 
restricted scope, " “ according to his 
capacity ” or “ as far as possible ”, is 
prescrilted. " One who cannot avoid 
falsehood completely should at least 
avoid gross falsehood. ” 

The mere reiteration a hundred times 
that " Ahimsa is a supreme virtue, " 
and the mere assertion that Jainism 
lays great emphasis on avoidance of 
all kinds of ‘‘ Himsa ” by thought, 
word, and deed, that " Ahimsa is cap- 
able of being made a universal religion 
by its intrinsic merit, ” that “ It is the 
weapon of the bravest, ” that “ The 
miracle of making ‘ Ahimsa ’ a mass 
religion is capable of being achieved 
even today provided those who have 
faith in it, endeavour unceasingly* to 
infuse the same in others, ” and that 
“ It is practicable for all, ” would 
hardly convince one of the efficacy of 
“ Ahimsa ” in all human affairs. The 
author has failed to show “ Ahimsa ” 
as an active force in day-to-day con- 
duct : Ahimsa " as far as possible ” or 
“ according to one’s capacity ” will 
hardly change existing conditions. 

It is possible to cast . old, abiding 
truths into a new mould, but if the 
old teachings on Ahimsa ” are to serve 
a useful purpose, they must be so 
powerfully put as to rid even an 
obstinate sceptic of his scepticism, 
and to infuse into him a new spirit, 
capable of making him bravely fight 
the evil forces by means of " Ahimsa " 
or soul-force. Such attempts alone 
can be admired as worthy additiomtjto 
the literature on the subject. 

N. B. Parulbkas 


THE INDIAN INSTITl/TE OF CULTURE 

REFLECTIONS ON THE RENAISSANCE 
AND INDIAN AWAKENING 

[ We are publishing below, in somewhat curtaile 4 form, the stimulating 
public lecture delivered at the Indian Institute of Culture in Basvangudi, 
Bangalore, on November 13th, by Rajasevaprasakta Shri Navaratna Rama Rao, 
B. A., B.L., former Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore State, The 
title of his lecture was " John Webster : The Elizabethan Dramatist ; ” but 
because his comments on the Renaissance in relation to the present Indian 
awakening and opportunity will be of special interest to our readers, we have 
chosen those particularly for publication here under the title : " Reflections on 
the Renaissance. " 9 

We reported some of the activities of the Institute in our November issue. 
Other recent activities of the Institute in pursuance of its aim of broadening 
the cultural outlook and deepening the sympathies of the Indian public have 
beCT the presentation before the Discussion Group by Prof. P. N. Chari of 
Religion and Society by S. Radhakrishnan ; by Dr. Eleanor Hough PH. D., of 
Edward Bellamy by Arthur Morgan ; and by Prof. K. Anantharamiah, M. A., of 
The Poetic Image by C. E|ay Lewis. And lectures by Shri M. A. Venkata Rao on 
"Wordsworth’s Philosophy of Man and Nature by Prof T. N. Srikantiah on 
" Kalidasa’s Sakuntala ” ; Dr. Malcolm Pitt d.d. on " Westerners’ Debt to Indian 
Culture"; and By Dr. Eleanor M. Hough, .M. A., ph. d., on " The Negro Problem 
in America. ” — Ed. ) 


The Elizabethan drama was always 
a favourite haunt of mine, and Webster 
a well-loved figure. Yet, when I ventur- 
ed there again not so long ago the voice 
of that period sounded in my ears with 
a new and insistent solemnity as of an 
essential present interest. I felt that 
tlie European Renaissance of those 
days had a message and warning to us, 
here and now. 

An abstract talk on the Renaissance 
would be ambitious beyond my ability. 
So I thought I would talk to you about 
a great figure in Renaissance literature 
—not Shakespeare, of course, as you 
already know him well— but one who 


was of ^he same group, and who was 
equally full of the vigorous and un- 
tamed life of the age. It would there* 
fore be more precise to say that I shall 
talk to you now not only about 
Webster, but also about other things 
which occur to me in the course of a 
study of Webster, and which seem 
atleast as important, and more imme^ 
diately interesting than a critical es- 
timate of the dramatist. It has always 
seemed to me that a study of the past 
— whether social or literary — ^is never 
so fruitful as when it is made whh the 
present in view. 

John Webster was a contemporary 
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of Shakespeare, Chapman, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekke and 
other immortals whose names illumine 
and illustrate the glorious outburst of 
national life in the period which it is 
customary, somewhat inexactly, to term 
“Elizabethan. ” This efflorescence was 
the result of the impact of the Renais- 
sance on the latent vigour and poten- 
tialities of the British nation. Britain 
was the last country to be affected by 
the Renaissance. While Italy, France 
and Spain had already dazzled Europe 
with the splendours of their literary 
achievement, England had not — in fact, 
not till 1579 when Spencer’s Shepherdis 
Calendar was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall — done anything to suggest that 
she had been quickened with the new 
life. In England it was still an age of 
experiments of doubtful success in prose 
and verse, dull prose laboriously aping 
classical models, and inharmonious 
verse by singers without voice or 
inspiration. 

It has been said that the attempt of 
Pope Pious V to excommunicate Eliza- 
beth, or to out-caste her as we would 
say, roused all the dormant life and 
combativeness of the English nation, 
and woke it to a fervour of defiant 
exaltation which made it an admirable 
field for the seeds of Renaissance cul- 
ture. Then followed the most vivid 
and exciting time in the whole history 
of English letters — a time murmurous 
and rustling with new birth and growth 
and the manifold manifestation of a 
new life. It is, perhaps, too facile a 
generalisation to see in the literary 
production of an age a reflection of its 
political greatness — but there is no 
doubt that the literature of this mag- 
nificient period had a pride of mien and 
a high intrepidity of purpose identical 


with those that humbled the ]»jde oi 
the Armada and made English seamen 
the undisputed aristocrats of the ocean* 
With the sudden consciousness of na- 
tional dignity and might, there came 
a noble determination to do well what- 
ever was for England's glory, were it 
in letters, or in war, or in any other 
field of endeavour. 

But what is Renaissance ? It is the 
liberation from bondage, so to speak, 
of all that is best and strongest in the 
human spirit, and it means rebirth. 
The European Renaissance was signal- 
ised by the revival of arts and letters 
and the resurgence of pent-up national 
life, and it marked the transition from 
the Middle Ages to modern times. 
There are phases in the evolution of 
man when the vital energy in a race or 
a nation gets crusted over with the 
accidental results of history such as 
foreign domination, feudalism, the 
caste system superstition. If the vital- 
ity is strong, it bursts through the 
crust, and the nation rises as from sleep, 
full of renewed youth and vigour, and 
fired with a spirit of adventure which 
dares and achieves greatly. The race 
reborn reaches back a hand through 
time to catch up all that is noblest in 
its inheritance, and out into the future 
to realise its released potentialities. 

Though one particular period of 
transition — that from the Middle Ages 
to modern times — is conventionally 
known as the Renaissance, just as one 
particular transformation of faith is 
called the Reformation, both Renais- 
sance and Reformation are recurring 
phenomena in human evolution. The 
Roman withdrawal from Britain, the 
advent of Christianity the revolt of the 
Barons, the overthrow of “Kingship^ 
by the grace of God, " were periods of 
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Rowailuice or Reformation. In £o> 
rope the shattering of outworn shells 
like feudalism 'and the overthrow of 
the domination of the Church — the 
bursting of the shackles which had held 
thought in thrall to dogma and super- 
stition — were Renaissance. In India, 
the coming of the Buddha must have 
been the crown of a great Renaissance, 
as also the advent of Shankaracbarya 
and the other teachers who broke the 
thick husks of blind ceremonial and re- 
stored the pristine purity of Vedantism, 
which is our heritage. 

We are now undoubtedly passing 
through the pride and the pain of a 
rebirth. This age marked by the with- 
drawal of the British , the rich resurg- 
ence of national life and strength which 
has not only won us our independence, 
but through it is growing to greater 
affluence , the love for our land shown 
in reverence for her past, consecration 
to her present, and faith in her future , 
the almost painful rapture of a new 
heaven and a new earth, in which caste 
differences and untouchability are be- 
coming outworn myths and all Indians 
are one, both here and hereafter— this 
age of which the Buddha is Gandhiji, 
and the apostles are our leaders m 
politics, thought and letteis— who can 
doubt that this is a glorious Renais- 
sance? 

What are we going to do to deserve 
the good fortune of being alive at a 
time when every song has an inspiring 
note? We must remember that Re- 
naissance is a passing phase— and Us 
value to us is dependent on the way in 
which we utilise the glorious impulse 
and ability which it brings us. It can 
create immortal literature, bring great 
political achievemwits, • mighty con- 
quests over nature and epochal increase 


(rf human happiness, if the opportmi’* 
kies are wisely husbanded and used 
after a plan and an ideal. In this the 
world and the future will be our judges, 
for this great impulse is ours in trust 
for them. India and Asia have a great 
responsibility. 

Says Bertrand Russell— it seems not 
unlikely that civilisation, if it survives, 
will have greater diversity than it has 
had since the Renaissance. There is 
an imperialism of culture which is 
harder to overcome than the imperial- 
ism of power. Cult me has for us now 
a West-European flavour. I think 
that, to feel at home in the world after 
the present war, we shall have to admit 
Asia to equality with us, not only 
politically, but also culturally. What 
changes this will bring about I do not 
know, but they will be profound and 
of the greatest importance. ' 

Emancipation from inhibition and 
authority has in the past led to the 
growth of individualism e\eii to the 
point of anaichy. That is a danger 
we should guard against. Discipline — 
intellectual, moral and political — are 
absolutely necessary to our social inte- 
grity Iistory shows that the richness 
of a Renaissance can also run to riot 
and disillusionment, and leave the 
world poorer and bitterer. That is what 
has happened in some countries — not- 
ably Italy. In England, if it produced 
the outburst of glorious joy which finds 
a voice in some Elizabethan literature, 
It also produced the sad-eyed and 
cynical bitterness of the later poetry 
of that period, and of which the plays 
of Webster are a notable example. 

John Webster is one of the strangest 
figures in English Uterature. All we 
know and need to know of him is that 
be was born in the latter part of the 
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sixteenth century and died sometime 
before the end of the seventeenth. He 
wrote a good deal as a literary hack 
and also in collaboration with others, 
but all his work is — with two amazing 
exceptions — quite ordinary and undis- 
tinguished. The exceptions are the 
tragedies. The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi. Both plays were 
written in a compass of two or three 
years round about 1612 and judging 
from them, for these two or three years 
he was a great genius, while during the 
rest of his possibly long life he was, if 
not obscure, at any rate a common 
place playwright. *. 

Of these plays Hazlitt pronounced 
that on the whole they came the 
nearest to Shakespeare of anything we 
have on record, and that Webster's 
mind appeared to have been cast more 
in the mould of Shakespeare than that 
of any of his contemporaries. To Lamb 
and Swinburne he seemed, at his best, 
almost Shakespeare’s equal in tragic 
intensity, insight and power of reveal- 
ing expression, certainly the rival of 
Marlowe and Ben Jonson for the place 
of honour next to Shakespeare himself. 
Yet, in his own day he won no special 
prominence ; the ne.xt century almost 
completely forgot him ; and he owes his 
restoration to the just appreciation of 
Lamb and Hazlitt, William Archer, 
indeed, writes sneeringly of his *' ram- 
shackle looseness of structure and 
bai barous violence of effect ; hideous 
cacophonies, neither verse nor prose. 
Poor Webster ! ” To William Archer, 
with his fastidious prudery, it seemed 
unfair that Elizabethan dramatists 
should not only indulge in, but get 
praised for, such violations of drawing* 
room manners. •• Poor Webster " in- 
deed! Poor Archer, rather— for if he 


is right Lamb, Hazlitt, Swinbunie and 
Rupert Brooke are wrong, and any 
reader of Webster would rather be 
wrong with them than right with 
Archer ! 

The scene of the two plays is later 
Renaissance Italy, and I gather from 
my reading that the social life depicted 
in them is neither exaggeration nor 
caricature. Arrogance, tyranny of the 
strong over the weak, a giddy pursuit 
of pleasure, and an entire absence of 
scruple seem to have characterised the 
Italian upper classes. The plots of 
these two plays, two of the greatest 
tragedies in English literature, were 
taken from life, and Webster rather 
enlarged and revealed than altered the 
main traits found in the characters. 

Of the two plays, I personally prefer 
The Duchess of Malfi, a preference 
which was entertained by Rupert 
Brooke. To Hazlitt, The Duchess of 
Malfi was not quite so spirited or 
effectual as the other, though it was 
distinguished by the same beauties and 
clad with the same terrors. 

In The Duchess of Malfi, the heroine 
is a gracious figure, with both tender- 
ness and nobility, and the dignity with 
which she meets her death is one of 
the great things in literature. We 
well may say of her with her maid 
Cariola : 

Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman 
Reign most m her, we know not, 

I owe her muck of p.ty. 

I agree with the great critics that 
the blinding revelation of some intense 
state of mind is Webster’s special 
gift. Tragic intensity df conception 
and wonderful insight into the work- 
ings of the tortured heart, are also his 
characteristics. Here and there, he 
has tender touches, both of thought 
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and langaaga, which indicate the all* 
round master. Humour he has none, 
his dominant qualities are force, bitter- 
ness and love of the macabre. 

His plays have an atmosphere of 
gloomy inevitableness like that of an 
imminent thunder storm, and events 
rush on inexorably to the final cata- 
strophe. His style, though rugged and 
generally wanting in the magic of 
poetry which one finds in Shakespeare, 
is powerful, graphic and occasionally 
incandescent with some God-given flash 
of phrase, which lights up a tragic 
situation in all its pity and its terror. 

It is certain that Webster took 
literature seriously as a business and 
made unhesitating use of all usable 


The objects of the Sino-Indian Cul- 
tural Society — “ To investigate the 
learning of India and China, to help in 
the interchange of their cultures, to 
cultivate friendship between their peo- 
ples, and lastly to work for universal 
peace and human fraternity ” — are easy 
of attainment compared with the task 
of drawing together nations with less 
similar ideologies. India and China 
have been friends time out of mind. 
The contact had been interrupted but 
the old ties had only to reassert them- 
selves when cultural communication 
was reopened, as Shri Kshitimohan Sen 
well brings out in his " Meeting of 
Brothers : With Gurudeva in China " 
in the sumptuous first issue of the 
Society’s Sino-Indian Journal. 

This half-yearly Journal is a notable 
addition to the achievements of the 
Sino-Indian Cultural Society, which had 
already to its credit bulletins, pamphlets 
and books in the Sino-Indian cultural 


material that he met. He borrowe4 
and plagiarised with great audacity. It 
is aimost certain that he kept a com- 
monplace book beside him, and lifted 
straight out of it into his work. Pos- 
sibly the modern horror of imitation 
and worship of originality arc exag- 
gerated; in any case we should 'find it 
easy to forgive Webster when wc see 
how greatly he improved whatever he 
took. His chief sources were Monta- 
igne and Sidney. Montaigne’s prose 
becomes poetry at Webster’s touch, 
and the ineptitudes of Sidney become 
tragic. For Webster had the Sanjivini 
tjpuch — which gave life to what he 
handled — and that if you please, is 
genius I 

Navaratka Rama Rao 


field, and reflects credit on its Editor, 
Prof. Tan Yun-Shan of the Cheena 
Bhavana at Santiniketan. Appropriate- 
ly, as this journal will naturally have 
more Indian than Chinese readers, most 
of the articles in this first number deal 
more with China than with India, but 
they bring out the bonds between the 
two and that they both have much to 
teach the world. 

In addition to the numerous interest- 
ing an i inspiring articles, in one of 
which, for instance, “ A Spiritual Alli- 
ance, ” Mrs. Irene R. Ray brings out 
strikingly the affinities of Lao Tse and 
liis Tao with Indian spiritual thought, 
there are published several appreciative 
and sympathetic messages from Indian 
and Chinese leaders. Sir Mirza Ismail 
concludes : — 

. . in onr mad pursuit of material ends, we 
have forgotten the true meaning of life. The 
restless urge of the spit it to seek for truth 
has been smothered by the peremptory de- 
mands of our ph>sical existence in a mechan- 
ised age. Let me hope that your Journal 
will help rekindle the spirit of the past, re- 
establish old contacts and bind the two most 
ancient civilisations in new ties of affection 
and regard. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


With this number The Aryan 
Path commences a new volume. For 
eighteen years regularly and punctually 
every month it has made its appear- 
ance to serve the race-mind through an, 
endeavour to elevate the minds of its 
readers. Not only have time and 
energy been spent without stint and 
without any desire for reward, but 
literally thousands of rupees have been 
spent to keep it moving in a healthy 
and vigorous condition. That it has 
gained many friends is one of our 
recompenses. The War hindered us 
and deprived us of many subscribers 
on the continent of Europe not all of 
whom have we been able to bring back 
to our list. But the number of our 
subscribers has steadily increased. 

The Aryan Path is serving India 
in a very special manner. It brings to 
our countrymen moral and intellectual 
light from different parts of the world 
and carries the spiritual light of India 
to the four quarters of the globe. It 
has remained true to its original pro- 
gramme ; it has welcomed to its forum 
writers of different schools of thought 
and has |>iesented without fear or 
favour differing points of view on many 
subjects. While doing this it has 
remained loyal and true to its source 
of inspiration — the Theosophy of H. P. 
Blavatsky, of William Quan Judge and 
of Robert Crosbie. It has never tried 
to proselytise but has not hesitated to 
, present its own points of view. Throu^ 
its review department the Aryan Path 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibras 

has month by month drawn the atten- 
tion of its readers to the best publica- 
tions of East and West alike. 

With this issue it comes out in a new 
garb — modern in appearance but rem- 
iniscent of ancient ideas. The Path of 
Nobility continues to stretch forward ; 
it is being built by soul-culture which 
alone can cause the slow emergence of 
One World, One Humanity. The 
Aryan Path is the friend of all move- 
ments which tend to elevate the mind 
of the race and to bring nearer the 
realization of Universal Brotherhood. 

It is also the organ o( the Indian In- 
stitute of Culture which is slowly 
emerging at Bangalore and whose aims 
and ideals are the same as those of 
The Aryan Path. 

From our readers we need the support 
and the encouragement which come 
from genuine appreciation and frank 
criticism. From our contributors we 
request fresh nourishment and ask 
them to look upon our readers as their 
guests and say to both these groups— 
The Aryan Path is your magazine, 
help it to serve and benefit all. From 
our colleagues in the world of journal- 
ism we need moral support and a little 
more recognition of our efforts. These 
will enable a wider public to know of 
our labour of love. 

Bom and bred by a spirit of sacri&ce, 
nursed by Indians and Britons, Euro- 
peans and Americans it goes forward 
fulfilling its great mission in humiBty 
but with confidence. Hay the Eye of 
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the Seer fall on it, the Hand of the 
Sage give it {wotection. * 

In these days of narrowing sym- 
pathies and deepening mutual distrust. 
Sir Mirza Ismail's review of “ Indo- 
Pakistan Relations " in The Hindu of 
26th November is both a warning 
tocsin and a clarion call for a return 
to sanity. He holds the mirror to his 
countrymen : — 

When public affairs and service mocahty in 
our country have sunk as low as they have, 
It ill befits us to pose at International Con- 
ferences as the apostles of high morality 
When we have become so completely intol- 
erant, bow can we, withanyconsiienco pose 
as the apostles of tolerance. How can we 
pose as the apostles of unity when we are the 
most disrupted of peoples ’ 

That in these respects modern Indians 
are sinning against light only aggra- 
vates the offence and deepens the 
hypocrisy. Sir Mirza makes it plain 
that unless men of honour and ability 
are consistently preferred for office, 
even in subordinate positions, the 
greatest efficiency and considerateness 
in dealing with the refugee problem, 
for example, will not be possible. The 
repatriation of the refugees, so neces- 
sary to each Dominion’s economic and 
social welfare and to the breaking of 
the dominance of " the fatal idea of 
the community State” is moreover 
possible only by co-operative effort 
to eradicate* communal strife and to 
restore normality. 

Such fruitful and peaceful. co-opera- 
tion can hardly be expected to arise 
in the present din of mutual recrimina- 
tion and rebuke. Sir Mirza does well 
to deplore the ” new world records in 
word output ” which leado’s on both 
sides innst have created in the pastffew 
‘tnoftths.' If a muddy pool is left quiet. 


the sediment will settle to the bottofli, 
leaving the water clear. As long as it 
is stirred so long the water will be 
muddy and unfit for use. 

Our own conviction that the parti- 
tion recently effected between the 
Dominions of India and of Pakistan is 
only a surface crack which need not, 
should not, be deepened and can some 
day be closed finds apparent support 
from Sir Mirza Ismail in his closing 
paragraph. He writes; — 

Every genuine {latriot will still owe his para- 
mount loyalty to India in the old, wider 
sen-te Moreover far seeing loyalty to the 
narrower India or to Pakistan will lead to 
tlic realisation that the interests of the people 
require this wider loyalty But we need a 
profound psycbologiLal change, away from 
seitional uays of thought and effort. 

This courageous pronouncement by 
one of India’s most constructive and 
sagacious statesmen will doubtless 
offend championists on both sides of 
the partition line but it will be deeply 
gratifying to many as it is to ua, who 
recognise in every day of Sir Mirza ’s 
well-earned respite from the cares of 
office an added loss to India. 

Unbecoming conduct and provoc- 
ative talk are to be found in both the 
Dominions. One aspect of this in 
India proper is to b€ seen in the be- 
haviour of a section of Hindus whose 
creedal fanaticism is strong and grow- 
ing. It is both anti-social .and irrelig- 
ious. Mirabehn speaks of “ the intoxi- 
cated orthodox Hindu mind” in the 
columns of Harijan (30th November 
1947 ) and adds: — 

But my heart and miiid refuse to accept 
this npulsive p.cture as inevitable.. ..A 
fanatical group of people have become 
poisoned by the very thing they detest. It is 
no femedy for an evil to try and outdo it in ha 
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own line. The public most call a halt and 
think for themselves what is happening to 
them. Under the infloence of fanatical propa- 
ganda they are blindly reviling the great 
leaders who brought them out of the Slough 
of Despond on to the dizzy heights of Free- 
dom. If they heed not those men today, 
they will slip over the piecipice into the dark 
abyss. 

The cry of ** India for the Hindus *' is 
a sin against Aryavarta and those who 
raise it are neither true Aryas or true 
Hindus. 


Shri J. C. Kumarappa is fighting a 
glorious fight week after week in Hari- 
jan as well as in the monthly whiclkhe 
edits, Gram Udyog Pairtka, He is an 
expert economist, well trained in the 
arts of Threadneedle Street and be is 
staunch in exposing the fallacies of 
bankers and capitalists as well as 
pseudo and materialistic socialists and 
communists. In Hartjan for 30th 
November he writes: — 

India stands at the threshold of a new era. 
Shall we leain fioni the plugucs of b.g>pt, 
the evils of serving Mammon, forsaking the 
higher things of life ’ What shall our future 
be ? Let the experience of Europe teach us 
that there is no salvation in pioduction for 
production’s sake, in heaping up material 
goods Peace and goodwill among men are 
far more important. Will India give the lead 
and point the way of self-sufficiency as the 
high road to freedom from want and oppress- 
ion ^ 


The Society of Friends is planning 
to hold a full-fledged World Pacifist 
Meeting at Santiniketan in January 
1949. say the sponsors, is 

to give an opportunity to men and 
women from various lands who have 
dedicated their lives to the way of 
peace and to the learning of the me- 
thods by which aggressive force can be 
met and overcome without resort to 


greater force but by spiritual and moral 
force alone, •to meet together in in- 
timate fellowship. 

As a preliminary and paving-ground 
to this Meeting, however, an All-India 
Pacifist Conference is being convened 
this month from January 17 to January 
19 at the Friends Rural Centre in 
Rasulia, Hoshangabad, C. P. The 
agenda drawn up for the Conference 
includes discussions on such vital sub- 
jects as “ The Pacifist Way in dealing 
with the present disturbances in the 
Country and attendant problems, 

" An Economic Programme for India 
based on Pacifist Ideals, " and " Paci- 
fism and World Order. ” A number of 
peace workers in the country are ex- 
pected to attend and participate in 
these discussions, so that they may 
strengthen one another and ** fortify 
all people of good-will for a more effect- 
ive demonstration to the world that 
there is a mightier force than atomic 
or other violent power. ” All lovers of 
peace will extend, we are sure, their 
good wishes for the success of this 
commendable project *' to mobilise the 
powers of the Spirit of man, directed 
by the Spirit of God. ” 

Dr. B. C. Roy drew his own portrait 
when he defined a medical man as a 

social worker who would be ready to co- 
operate m team work and be in close touch 
with people in a disinterested fashion. He 
would be a friend and leader who would take 
all measures for the prevention of diseases 
and become therapeutic when prevention 
broke down. Such a man could make the 
people healthier and happier. 

Dr. Roy was appealing to his colleag- 
ues when he presided over the Eighth 
Bengal Provincial Medical Conference 
at Calcutta in the first week of Decem- 
ber. He gave some telling figures of 
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expenditure on health in the United 
Kingdom and in the U.S.A. and stated 
that "India could not reach that 
standard now. " 

It is India’s misfortune to lag behind 
the world's good records in various 
fields of human reform; she tries to 
copy what was best in Europe or 
America a decade or more ago. If 
India copies plans and institutions 
which though flourishing are being 
found wanting by the progressive Occi- 
dent, she will always lag behind. For 
our new industries, it is reported, old 
type machinery is being bought and in 
spheres of health and hygiene the dis- 
carded is likely to be adopted as 
something up-to-date. 

Dr. Roy said that our national health 
was a gilt-edged security investment 
but ways to healthy living yet remain 
to be adequately shown. " Insurance 
against sickness as in western coun- 
tries ” is not creating health ; it is 
taking for granted that illness is in- 
evitable, and it is, but not in the sense 
people generally take it to be. ‘ Child 
and Maternity welfare work ” is good 
and necessary but what about its 
causal aspect — knowledge of and about 
motherhood. 

Gandhiji has repeatedly pointed to 
the necessity of right living as healthy 
living. While all cannot but appreciate 
the excellent work done by medical 
research none should be blind — and 
many are — to the evils of trade in drugs 
and in patent medicines. Before India 
follows the many illness-creating prac- 
tices and devices of the medical pro- 
fession its attention ought to be drawn 
to these ills e. g. as done by Dr. Jose- 
I^son in our last number. We may 
also take this opportunity to draw 
pertinent attention to a remarkable 


experiment and its findings published 
in The Peckham Experiment— e Study of 
the Living Structure of Society by Innes 
H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker. This 
was in 1943. A small volume has been 
recently published which narrates and 
comments on this experiment under 
the title Health the Uuhnoum by John 
Comerford. It gives a definition of 
the Experiment — *' Studying the nature 
of health and the means of producing 
and maintaining it. ” It charges the 
specialists with " not studying health ; 
they are studying the causes and the 
effects of unhealth " and states that 

ahAnct oi ill health is assumed to be equi- 
valent to presence of health. But this is as 
absurd as it would be to say that Life con- 
sists in not being dead 

We agree with Dr. B. C. Roy on the 
great value of health and we hope that 
he will lead his colleagues of the profes- 
sion from the sphere of illness to that 
of Health. 

Constructive suggestions were made 
by Shrimati Hansa Mehta, in presiding 
on November 23rd over the second day 
of the Health, Maternity and Child- 
Welfaic Conference held under the aus- 
pices oi tiie Bombay Branch of the All 
India Women’s Conference. She ap- 
pealed for the giving up of both the 
custom of child marriage and the un- 
healthy practice of wearing " Purdah. ” 
Not only the group of girls under 
fourteen, protected to some extent only 
by the Sarda Act, but also those only 
a little above that age are too immature 
physically for safe child-bearing, and 
mentally and psychologically, ,for the 
optimum discharge of the responsibiUt- 
ies that comi with motherhood. The 
charge-sheet against the enstom of 
women’s wearing " purdah ’* <^old be 
made much longer than thd sinxle 
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ground of health, but on that score 
alcme common humanity dictates the 
full emancipation of Indian womanhood 
from this survival of conditions which 
we may hope are of the past. 

We deplore, however, the unanimous 
passage by the Conference of a resolu- 
tion favouring birth prevention clinics 
in every Maternity Hospital. However 
elective artificial contraceptive me- 
thods may be, and however undeniably 
necessary the limitation of families for 
physical and economic well-being, we 
agree with Gandhiji that the only birth 
control consonant with human dignity 
and morally permissible is self-control. 
The economic position of the masses 
must be bettered, but artificial birth 
control is not the way. The cost to 
human character would be too high. 

The acceptance of this resolution as 
well as of such practices as vacciua- 
tion, blood transfusion etc., which Con- 
gress ministers not only tolerate but 
encourage should raise the querry in our 
minds : are ideals held up by Gandhiji, 
and instructions imparted and explana- 
tions given by him, of so little value 
and significance that they are not given 
any sincere and serious thought ? 


The Second South Indian Provincial 
Conference of the Indian Medical Asso- 
ciation, which opened at Coimbatore 
on October 17th, was remarkable, and 
hopeful, for some of the unorthodox 
suggestions made. Dr. C. S. Rama- 
swami Aiyar proposed the combination 


of the Allopathic and Xyurveditt ^s- 
toms. Admirable, if only the bist in 
each is to be retained in the synthesis ; 
a sad mistake if it is proposed to graft 
Allopathy’s immunology fetish, with all 
its concomitant evils, upon the sound 
tree of indigenous medicine. 

Especially interesting was what Sir 
C. V. Raman, said, in opening the 
Conference, about the subject-matter 
of medical science. Should it be called 
“ this piece of earth that we call human 
body *’ or “ this manifestation of the 
Divine Spirit, this manifestation of the 
noblest ideals that is enshrined in this 
human body ” "> He answered his own 
question when he said the human body 
was "not a mere machine, it was a 
complex mechanism controlled by the 
spirit and the mind. " The whole thing 
had to be tuned up and kept running. 
The Hindu further reports : — 

M 

The human body was one of the most 
amading pieces of machinery which Nature 
created. The human eye was one of the 
most amazing things A lot of work had 
been done on the sensitivity of the human 
eye. They had in thexr human body 
a great many other powers of perception, 
which so far had dched scientific research. 
They offered even today a practically 
virgin field of inquiry 

Sir C. V. Raman's reminder to his 
audience, members of the profession 
well known for its rigid orthodoxy and 
resistance to salutary change, that 
" the very last thing they could have 
in the field of science was author- 
itarianism " was timely. 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[ On the 17th of February 1600 Giordano Bruno was burnt alive for 
teaching a purely spiritual philosophy of life. The Roman Catholic Church 
was responsible for the shameful crime. Bruno died a martyr for repeating the 
doctrines taught by Pythagoras and the Eastern Sages when a bigoted religious 
organization did not exist and narrow creedalism did not flourish as tliey did in 
the seventh century. Some of his teachings we extract from Mr. C. Turnbull’s 
Giordano Bruno, The Story of His Life and Martyrdom : 1548-1600. — Ed. ] 

God is in ev^ry blade of grass, in The mind which aspires to the 
every grain of sand, and in every Divine splendour flees from the 
atom that floats in the sunshine. society of the crowd and retires 
There is no need to cast the eyes from the multitude of subjects, 
toward the heavens, to raise the j^e true aim in life should be 
hands, to direct our steps toward illumination, the true morality the 
temples, or to intone to images, in p^aclic- of justice, the true redemp- 
order that our requests may be tion she aid be the liberation of the 
more favourably considered ; but we f^om error, and its union with 

should enter into our self, reflecting through consciousness, 

that God is nigh, with us, and with> 

in us, more fully than the man him- vulgar creeds of religious 

self can possibly be, for He is the bodies have not dared to reveal the 
Soul of souls. Life of lives, and Truth in its purity and essence. 

Essence of essences.. Rather would the Church cover 

Ordinary things and easy, are for the truth with allegories, with myths 
common and ordinary folk ; men and mysteries, which they call 
rare, heroic and divine pass along sacred ; and humanity adorning rhe 
by means of this road of Difficulty veil failed, to lift itself op to see the 
until at last Necessity herself is idea behind it. Men saw through 
constrained’ td grant to them the the teachings of the Church the 
palm of immortality. shadow ratlier than the light. ' 



TRAINING FOR LIVING 


[ No subject can be more pertinent to the r^eneration oi society than 
preparation for citizenship. Miss Margaret Barr, author of The Great Unity, 
deals in the first of the two articles which we bring together here with the 
theories and method of Basic Education, so closely in harmony with the thought 
of Sir Ricliard Livingstone, the review of whose latest book, Some Tasks for 
Education, appears elsewhere in this number. In the second article Miss 
Elizabeth Cross, well known to Aryan Path readers, is concerned with extras* 
and post-curricular education and the responsibility of all of us for it. Educa- 
tion is a subject in which The Aryan Path is keenly interested, as witness our 
special education issue of May 1938 and the numerous articles that have appear- 
ed from time to time in our pages. — E d. ] 

L— SOME thoughts ON BASIC EDUCATION 


1. The first element ( in education ) 
is training in social behaviour. . . .Self- 
centred, self-willed creatures as most 
of us are, it is our fate to be citizens, 
members of a community. Men are 
born to four citizenships : they should 
be able to live as good members of 
their family, of their community, of 
their nation and of the whole human 
society. 

The more democratic its (*. e., the 
day-school's ){internal government, the 
more its pupils [learn to manage their 
own lives, the better. . , .There is only 
one way to learn social habits: by 
living a life in which such habits 
automatically develop. 

2. Oicourse I left school ignorant of 
many things, desirable and important 
to know. To complain of this is to be 
guilty of the deadly heresy that educa- 
tion must be completed in school and 
university, that this is our last chance 
of learning, and, therefore, that we 
should be forcibly crammed with all 
the food of knowledge needed for the 
journey of life. That heresy, often 


unconsciously held, is current and leads 
to educational damnation. The true 
faith is that education should send os 
out into life knowing thoroughly some- 
thing which is itself first-rate, knowing 
how to learn, and interested in the 
world. 

3. A complicated society quickly 
enslaves its members to its own crea- 
tions: the characteristic creations of 
the age are its science and its elaborate 
machinery, economic, social and polit- 
ical; they demand— and rightly — 
much knowledge and close attention; 
and they can easily make men their 
slaves. Some people frankly embrace 
the slavery and think that we shall be 
cured by more science, more economics, 
better foreign languages and.a dose of 
sociology. The past gives no colour to 
such dreams. 

4. Mankind is; engaged in painting 
a picture which may be called “ A 
Design of Civilization, ” without know- 
ing exactly what it wish^ to paint. . . 
My suggestion is that the subjeef:‘Of 
the picture is a world of human beings 
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aa' perfect as human Hature allows ; 
that oor model is, therefore, human 
greatness and goodness, derived from 
the only source we know — from the 
revelation in religion, in poetry, in 
history itself, of human nature at its 
best. That study should be the centre 
of all education. . . . 

Readers who know something 
about Basic Education may be sur- 
prised to learn that the above quota- 
tions are not from the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi or Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, but from Some Tasks for 
Education by Sir Richard Living- 
stone. But they will surely also be 
interested to find that the pronounce- 
ments of one of the greatest living 
educationalists of the West are in 
such close harmony with those of 
oor own pioneers of a better educa- 
tion for India, and that several of 
the most important points stressed 
by Basic Education are stressed also 
by Sir Richard Livingstone. 

Take first the point raised in the 
first paragraph of these extracts, as 
to the necessity for social training 
and education for citizenship. Now 
this is one of the most interesting 
and important aspects of Basic 
Education and one of .the matters 
in which it differs most widely from 
the old type of education. Basic 
Education is education for citizen- 
ship, and that children may learn the 
meaning of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society, each Bask School is a 
miniature state in which all have 
equal r^hts and all have duties and 
responsibilities commensurate with 
thmr several abilities and with their 


power to win the confidence of the 
rest. For the children elect their 
own officers and make their own 
rules and have their own methods 
of dealing with antisocial elements. 

The ideas of citizenship which 
they get, moreover, are not confined 
to the narrow realm of the school 
community. Day by day outstanding 
items of national and world affairs 
are read from the daily papers and 
discussed by the older children so 
that they grow up knowing some- 
thing of the dominant personalities 
ai\d conflicting forces at work in the 
world in which they live , and of 
which they are called upon to be- 
come intelligent, enlightened and 
public-spirited citizens. Sir Richard 
Livingstone has much to say about 
the Golden Age of Athens, in which 
democracy flourished as never before 
or since, and he believes that one 
reason for this is the fact that the 
state was small enough to be a train- 
ing ground in citizenship for every 
individual member, and that, from 
their ‘ arliest days, children were 
encouraged, first in listening to, and 
later in taking part in, discussion of 
all topics of immediate importance 
well as of philosophy and general 
principles. The day of the small city 
state is gone for ever, but the world 
has still much to learn frbm Athens 
and if the democratic principles which 
she embodied are to prevail in the 
modern world, some training ground 
in citizenship must be evolved, and 
quickly. One has only to look round 
the world today to realise that this 
is one of the major points on which 
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our education is woefully lacking. 
Some of us who have seen Basic 
Education at work in Delhi and 
Sevagram feel that in this great ex- 
periment we have the solution to 
this problem. 

Another point, and one which is 
of central importance in Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s book, is the necessity 
for character training if education 
is to be worthy of the name. He 
quotes Ruskin with approval : — 

Kducalion docs not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know ; it means teach- 
ing them to behave as they do not behave. 

t 

And jn the third extract above 
and the whole of the lecture from 
which it is taken, he reiterates the 
warning of many other modern 
writers that it is worse than useless 
to increase man’s knowledge un- 
less at the same time we increase 
his will and ability to use that knowl- 
edge wisely and well. 

Here again we find the writer 
closely in harmony with Basic Educa- 
tion in which mere cleverness and 
the amassing of useless knowledge 
are discouraged, while the abilities 
and qualities of each individual child 
are developed to the utmost in 
craftwork and in learning to play a 
worthy part in the running of the 
school as a democratic organisation. 
For obviously ( and this is at once the 
strength and the weakness of democ- 
racy ) a democratic community can 
only succeed when its members 
co-operate loyally and unselfishly, 
each individual striving to be and to 
do the best of which he is capable 
for the good of all. 


struction — teaching children that 
they ought to be honest, truthful, 
obedient, etc., — has failed is all too 
obvious in the modern world. It 
was doomed to failure firstly because 
it was too theoretical, and secondly 
because it was backed by the appeal 
to fear, the most soul-destroying of 
all the emotions, fear of punishment, 
fear of a vengeful god. Character 
can never be trained in that way; 
it must be hammered out by each 
individual for himself as a free being, 
growing up in the ordered freedom 
of a co-operative commonwealth, 
which is exactly the environment 
provided by the Basic School. 

Let us turn back now to the second 
extract. There is probably no coun- 
try where the “ deadly heresy ” 
that education consists in working 
for a university degree and ceases 
when it is obtained, has held such 
complete sway as it has in India 
during the last 150 years. This is 
one of the many evils that Basic 
Education is designed to combat, 
and every Basic School might take 
as its motto Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s words about the "true faith.” 
For that is exactly what Basic 
Education aims at doing — sending 
children out into life skilled in a 
craft, knowing how to learn and 
desiring to do so and with an in- 
telligent interest in the world in 
which they live. The fact that such 
people are to be found in such minute 
numbers among the products of the 
old type of education, is perhaps the 
chief reason for its condemnation. 
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Tlie lolUrlh extract embodies brief- School is very different from a tech* 
ly the central message of Sir Richard nical school, its aim being, not just to 
Livingstone's book— that education teach a craft, but to eduoaie through 
should be education for life and that craft — a vastly different matter and 
the aim of human life should be the a far more difficult one, since educa- 
pursuit of human excellence. If tion means nothing less than Sir 
educationalists keep that central aim Richard Livingstone says it means — 
in view they will not go far wrong the pursuit of human excellence, in 
in the details of their work ; if they craftwork, in citizenship, in creative 
fail to do so, no amount of specialis- art and, above all, in character. This 
ed knowledge, no number of univcr- and nothing less than this is the 
sity degrees, can ever take its place, aim of Basic Education. 

Here again, and supremely, our It is impossible to give by a 
author speaks, not only for himself, few quotations a clear idea of Sir 
but for the pioneers of Basic Educa- Richard Livingstone’s book and its 
tion. What does it profit a man if importance, and it is equally impos- 
he knows everything there is to sible to give in a short article a clear 
know about the craft or profession idea of the meaning and importance 
by which he is to earn his living of Basic Education. The foregoing, 
but nothing at all about the great therefore, must be regarded as noth- 
minds and characters who, in every i^S more than a few random 
age and race, have sought knowledge thoughts. Readers are urged to 
and wisdom and whose achievements the book for themselves in its 

have put the human race where it entirety and to take steps to famil- 
now stands? Such knowledge in- iarise themselves with the theory 
deed we must have, and it is one of and method of Basic Education, 
the aims of the Basic School to send which is without exception the most 
every child out equipped for life by impoi i nt and potentially far-reach- 
a thorough knowledge of some craft and powerful of all the forces at 
or calling. But if that is all that work in the New India in which we 
their education is to give them, of this generation are privileged to 
what need is there for anything save live and work, 
technical schools ? But a Basic Margaret Barr 

II.— EDUCATION— THE CITIZEN^S RESPONSIBILITY 

The raising of the school-leaving today is widespread, there is a vast 
age to fifteen in Britain has been increase in Youth Clubs and other 
hailed as a great advance. Certainly organisations but at the same time 
it is, if only the extra year can be less and less individual responsibility 
used wisely. Interest in education towards the children and young 
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people in our midst. In this wAy 
our young people are becoming less 
well educated, less civilised and, pos- 
sibly, less moral. 

Every generation deplores the 
way the young folk are going to the 
bad. It is a perennial joke and 
means no more than the constant 
surprise of young folk that grown* 
ups can be content to lead such dull 
lives. To the seven-year-old it is 
the saddest thing to see his mother 
spending good money on soap in- 
stead of on spinning-tops, while his 
mother is certain that she never had 
such revolting things in her pockets 
as has her child ! But today there 
is something more disturbing in this 
divorce of the age-groups. Certain- 
ly grown-ups are dull, as they al- 
ways have been, and youngsters are 
rude and know everything, also as 
usual, but in between the normal 

ft 

bouts of disagreement there seems 
to be so little unofficial contact. 
Either you are a school teacher or a 
youth leader or you have nothing 
to do with young people and feel no 
responsibility towards them. Even 
parents are too willing to “ leave it 
to the experts.” 

Surely this is wasteful and foolish. 
Is it really necessary to make elab- 
orate arrangements to teach little 
girls cooking and housework at 
schools or clubs when they could 
just us well cook the Sunday dinner 
at home ? Do no mothers remember 
nursery rhymes and games with 
daisies and other wild flowers but 
prefer to turn on the radio and let 
the children listen instead of doing ? 


It is well established that chthken 
like doing certain things, that the 
traditional games they play together 
are based on particular needs, and 
that these games and occupations 
form a link from generation to 
generation. The most modern 
schools make use of these occupa- 
tions, and yet so few homes, today, 
do so. This is such a pity, for one 
of our gravest faults, surely, is that 
we are becoming a nation of specta- 
tors, allowing our natural creative 
gifts to decay instead of making and 
doing. Children must have scope 
for these creative gifts at home, 
room to play imaginative games, 
odd materials with which to weave 
or sew or model. None of these 
materials need be expensive, in fact 
they cost far less than the continual 
entertainment of cinemas and other 
outings. 

One of the chief causes of this 
lapse in creative employment of 
children is that they have no exam- 
ple from their parents or adult 
companions. Too few adults have 
active or creative hobbies, and as 
children are naturally imitative they 
imitate the *' spectator " adult whom 
they see. If the adults enjoy garden- 
ing, embroidery, painting, playing 
on any musical instrument, then the 
children are most likely to do the 
^me. 

For those of us who are not 
directly employed in the care of 
children or adolescents it is nec- 
essary to realise our responsibility 
in the way of influencing them in- 
directly by way of example. A 
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revolt report made by the Church of 
En^and. (a repOTt, by tiie way, 
which has been described as unduly 
pessimistic by some who prefer to 
hide their eyes from unpleasant 
facts) reveals some extraordinarily 
bad conditions in which young peo- 
ple work. Not bad conditions from 
the economic or physical point of 
view, but from the moral. Young 
people, coming, perhaps, from 
schools where they have been en- 
couraged and taught to work hon- 
estly, to think and speak truthfully, 
and, in general, to give and look for 
a square deal, are taken into fac- 
’tories, shops and offices where the 
attitude of the adults is, ostensibly, 
that of the " tough." Often these 
youngsters are, obviously, being 
teased and strung along. The adults 
are not really half as bad as they 
make themselves out to be, but, on 
the other hand, many are not doing 
a fair day’s work. Many workers 
are, as a result of bad old times, in 
a resentful mood, while many 
managers are equally bad for those 
under their charge and set an exam- 
ple in time wasting. 

It does seem to be proved, how- 
ever, that while managerial tech- 
nique is improving and welfare ser- 
vice likewise in the modern factory, 
worker morale is not improving at 
anything like the same rate. The 
reasons may be clear, mostly spring- 
ing from an ingrained suspicion of 
the employing class (just as the 
mine-workers had good cause to 
suspect many mine-owners of indif- 
ference and a capacity for exploita- 


tion) but this does not make the 
effects any better. Until the older 
worker is ready to turn over a new 
leaf himself, and to stop boasting of 
bis capacity to "get by" on the 
minimum of effort we are going to 
have the young worker falling into 
equally bad habits. In fact, in bis 
natural desire to be in with the gang 
and to show that he too can be 
cynical and tough, the younger 
workers will do all they can to slack 
and join in any racket that is going. 

Every adult, sooner or later, is 
gojng to come into contact with 
children and young people and he 
or she must have the moral courage 
to stick to his principles and not be 
tempted, by a desire to show he is a 
"good fellow,” to agree with ideas 
or activities which are dishonest and 
uncivilised. Why there should be 
such a mortal fear of being a prig is 
difficult to know, yet many people 
would prefer to admit to having 
murdered their grandmother while 
blind drunk than to a taste for coun- 
try walks or " highbrow " music 1 
It is »ot only by personal contact 
that the adult citizen can fulfill his 
responsibility to the younger genera- 
tion but by every action; by free 
choice in books, films, music, local 
government and even merchandise. 
If we refuse the second-rate and the 
shoddy and encourage ‘the best 
productions of hand and brain there 
is some hope of making a world tha!t 
will be truly educative. There is no 
use in trying to teach children to 
appreciate design, for instance, in 
schools, when the towns, the houses^ 
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the clothes and the furniture that 
surround them are perfectly hide- 
ous. It has been a case, in the past, 
of teaching children to “ do as I say, 
not as I do.” This must stop. 
Imitation is one of the ineradicable 
traits of youth, although we do not 
realise it often enough and, unless 
we can give them something worth 
while to imitate and to believe in, it 
is useless to hope for progress. 

Bigger and better schools by all 
means, and opportunities for learn- 



ing and for training for 
trades and professions too. 
us not be so pleased with th^lse 
grandiose schemes that we forget 
the old, well-tried ways that have 
succeeded in the past. Let us 
remember that civilised adults, in 
the home and at work, ready to 
pass on, attractively, some of then- 
knowledge and experience, ready to 
sympathise, help and encourage, 
will help make civilised children and 
adolescents. 

Elizabeth Cross 


THE “GITA” WAY OF LIFE 


A reminder most pertinent in these 
troubled days was given by Shri Jai- 
ramdas Daulatram, Governor of Bihar, 
in inaugurating at Patna on January 
2nd the thirty-fifth session of the 
Indian Science Congress, over which 
Sir C. V. Raman presided in the un- 
avoidable absence of Col. Sir Ramnath 
Chopra, due to health reasons. 

It was of the need for a moral 
advance paralleling progress in the 
physical and mental spheres. And 
Shri Jairamdas Daulatram indicated 
also where the means to such advance 
were to be sought. If science and 
knowledge were yet-to<ulfil the law of 
need and satisfaction in the moral 
domain, he said, “ it must become the 
duty of a special type of scientists to 
systematise the theory and practice of 
the Gita way of life. ” Fortunately 


we need not wait for scientists to 
volunteer for service in this unaccus- 
tomed field, for we have the Gita itself 
which any man can study and apply. 
It holds indeed '* the solution of the 
eternal problem of human happiness, ” 
as the speaker said. The Gita, that 
“ brief epitome of all knowledge, ” 

unfolds the secret of a happy and perfect life 
It teaches that that secret is a certain atti- 
tude towards life. 

That attitude, he said, was one of 
" ceaseless, selfless, righteous action ” 
without attachment to the action’s 
fruit. Does any one doubt that, if 
each did his simple duty with disin- 
terested motive, conditions in our 
country and the world would soon be 
in a fair way to stabilisation, with last- 
ing peace and happiness within our 
reach ? 



.. KNOWLEDiCaB AND ANCIENT 
WISDOM 


IGNORANCE AND GLAMOUR OF CIVILISATION 

II 

[ Below we print the second portion of a chapter from a new book, ready for 
publication, by our esteemed friend Shri Krishna Prem whose series of articles 
on the Gita we had the privilege of introducing through our pages •and which 
later were published in book form. For some time past Krishna Prem has been 
communing with the Living and Vibrant Stanzas of Dzyan on which 
H. P. Blavatsky’s monumental Stcrei Doctrine is based. This chapter is the 
Introduction to Krishna Prem's Commentary on the Stanzas on which the 
Second Volume of tlie Great Book is based, viz., Anthropogenesis— Ed. ] 


We have already implied and will 
now state plainly that if truth and 
not illusion is to result, the Record 
, of the Heavens and the Memory of 
the Earth mu*st be read together 
and that can only be done in one 
uniquely sacred Place, the single 
meeting place of Heaven and Earth. 
This place was symbolized in the 
* past by the sacred lake hidden in the 
dark woods of Nemi, known to the 
ancients as Diana's Mirror whose 
priest held office until slain by an 
Other bearing the mystic Golden 
Bough, “ the priest who slew the 
slayer and shall himself be slain. " ^ 
It is characteristic of our modern 
civilization that, ‘ misunderstanding 
the tradition of a fabulous Treasure 
buried in its waters, out of a trivial 

r 

greed for money, it has drained the 


lake and permanently diverted the 
age-old springs that fed it. They 
found, it is said, a silver model of a 
ship ! It was, no doubt, the famous 
Ship of Death, that D. H. Lawrence 
wrote about in one of his most beau- 
tiful poems. Properly understood it 
would have borne us safely through 
the uttermost depths of Space. I be- 
lieve they have put it in a museum. 

To avoid regrets, however, we 
may say that such meeting-places of 
Heaven and Earth are innumerable 
and yet, in truth, they are all one 
Spot, a hidden Centre which can 
never be destroyed as long as Heaven 
and Earth shall remain. Always at 
the Centre there is the mystic Lake 
with its hidden subterranean springs, 
a Lake whose clear waters reflect 
perpetually the Heavens above. 


^ It was a true intaiUon ao doubt— vrtiich led Sir Janies Fraser to select tbis lake aad 
the strange customs connected with it, as (die starting point of his masterly voyage of cir- 
camsavigaiion, Thg GtUen Bough. Zt is pertiaps only a fitting coincidence that he should 
have completed it in twelve volumes. Nevertheless nowhere in those volntnes does he touch 
the heart o^ the secret. 

' * In the person of Mussoliai. 'f 
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Another such, one which is happily 
beyond the peach of the Western 
vandals, is the sacred Manasarovar. 
It is only at the true Centres that real 
Initiation can take place and it is 
there that the aspirant for the Hid- 
den Knowledge must make his abode. 

It is from just such a Centre that 
these Stanzas have emerged and it is 
just that fact that guarantees their 
truth. All things that have ever 
happened between the upper and 
the lower Heavens dwell as we have 
said for ever in the waters of the 
Sacred Lake. The birth-throes ‘ of 
the Earth, the age-long upward 
creeping of Life, the wars of Gods 
and Titans, and the flashing-forth of 
Mind, the rise and fall of great im- 
perial Races, all these are mirrored in 
the blue depths in all their bravery 
of form and colour as vividly as if it 
were but yesterday they happened. 
So real are they that he who plunges 
beneath the surface of the waters 
runs a great risk of coming back no 
more. Lost in the gleaming proces- 
sions of the Nations, each one as 
real as that which he has left behind, 
he may be unable to distinguish 
that illusory point men call the 
present and so emerge no more. It 
is for this reason that the Sacred 
Centres (all of them branches of 


One Centre) and the Hidden kno5vl« 
edge which is there preserved, hive 
been laid under a stringent Taboo!. 
None may visit them without special 
purification, none may even speak 
of them clearly without incutrilig 
danger, none who has visited them 
may reveal the Knowledge he has 
gained except he first veU it from 
uninitiated eyes with a protective 
robe of symbols, lest, as Christ said, 
"having eyes they should see" — 
and be destroyed. 

This is one reason for the obscur- 
ity in which the Stanzas are wrap- 
ped, and, we may add, for some of 
the mystifications in which H. P. B. 
still further enwrapped them. But 
there is a second reason also. The 
secret Vision of the Three Times can 
not be adequately expressed in the 
evanescent language of any given 
point, a language which bears in- 
evitably in its very structure the 
marks of the deformed natures that 
have moulded it to their limited 
uses. The Secret Doctrine cannot 
be written in the barren and un- 
balanced language of the Encyclo- 
paedias. ^ To all attempts to invoke 
them into structures composed of 
chromosomes, dolicocephalic skulls, 
and catarrhine ancestors the Dhyanis 
or Guardians of the ever living Truth 


Isevcrtheless fragments of wisdom do occasionally find patronising expression in 
tiiesc iiiausolea. Thui, in the article on Manat or occult pHSWer in the Britannica ( I 4 tb ed. V 
we read . “ The man who wields mana with impunity must abstain from all that is sordid. 

1 here arc two worlds, a low-level and a high-level of spiritual activity, and a man cannot 
owed in both at once. Thus by the very virtue of his profession the medidne man or the 
hold himself apart from those who by status or by choice are noa, laymen, 
brutish contentment ; but to the end they lack enlightenment, 
^ highest mysteries, at best, from without." True, every wo^ of it, but 

its surround' taboo has been preserved and the passage has been thoroughly gterilised by 
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ax* forced as in the Stanzas* to 
reply : “ Our flesh is not there. No 
fit rupas I forms ] /or our brothers of 
the fifth. No dwellings for the lives. 
Pure wafers, not turbid, they must 
drink. " Only in the language of 
concrete symbols, a language which 
can be read by men of all ages and 
all races and which remains the same 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, 
can the Truths find fitting em- 
bodiment. Hence all the Suns and 
Moons, the Shadows and Waters and 
the Great She-animals, in terms of 
which our verses are constructed. 
Modern man may complain that he 
cannot read such symbols. Let him 
learn, then, for the loss is his. But 
in fact it would be truer to say that 
he dare not read them, rather than 
that he cannot, and this is where 
the second reason is connected with 
the first. Ages ago, in the period 
known as the Third Race when the 
dazzling light of tnanas first flashed 
into life in this world and the Sacred 
Centres were instituted, for the pro- 
tection of the many, a stringent 
Taboo was, as we have said, laid 
upon them and all their approaches. 
That Taboo, imposed as it was by a 
Power that none could question, has 
remained in force to this day, all 
vapourings about New Ages not- 
withstanding. 

If at any time it appears to be 
lifted from one particular approach 
it is only because that approach, 
like a Himalayan pass filled with the 
winter snows, is scarcely practicable 


at that season. The open paths are 
alwaj^ closely guarded and the uft- 
ing of the Taboo from one such 
Pass always means its unobtrusive 
imposition elsewhere. Thus the Bud- 
dha lifted the dark Taboo from the 
no longer dangerous because no 
longer understood Vedic Path, only 
to cover his own with a veil of 
excessive light, while Christ, who is 
often supposed to have thrown open 
the hidden doors of the Mysteries to 
all comers, spoke darkly in parables 
" lest having ears they should hear, ” 
and. so far from opening a broad 
clear road, observed thit " strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life and few there 
be that find it. " 

We repeat emphatically that the 
Taboo imposed so long ago is still 
operative and will remain so for 
many ages* yet to come. In the 
heart of every man is implanted the 
fear of the Sacred Centre and of all 
feasible approaches to it, for in every- 
man's heart is the knowledge that 
to approach it unpurified is death. 
Not with .'ut knowledge did Cornelius 
Agrippa write : — “ Whosoever doth 
approach unpurified calls down 
judgment on himself and is given 
over to the devouring of the evil 
spirit.” • 

The reason why some things can 
be said more plainly in this twentieth 
century than during the nineteenth 
is that in the interim a certain by- 
pass or storm- water drain which, 
however, shall be unnamed, has been 


^ The Secret Doctrine 11, p. i6. 
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opened which can carry off the rush 
of f^ose who are not yet ready to 
understand. 

Somewhere or other H. P. B, ob- 
served that the student should 
understand at the outset that in 
no book whatsoever that is available 
to the uninitiated public has the 
Hidden Truth ever been set forth 
unless thickly veiled in symbols. She 
points to the tendency to materialize 
the spiiitual and advises the student 
to seek for the highest meaning 
possible She strongly warns against 
even the study of available ,al- 
chemical, h^balist, Rostcrucian and 
other occult works because the right 
piochvity is needed to perceive the 
meaning hidden in symbols used, and 
which symbols require the right key. 
H. P. B also quotes a Tibetan au- 
thor to the effect that one who seeks 
the mystciies of Esotericism before 
he has been declared by the Initiat- 
ed Teachers to be leady to receive 
them is like “ one who would, with- 
out a lantern and on a dark night, 
proceed to a place full of scorpions, 
determined to feel on the ground for 
a needle his neighbour has dropped. ” 

These words of hers have not been 
and will not be abrogated — at least 
for many ages yet to come. Students 
die warned that ideas, onqe defined, 
lose their reality. 

VVe have aheady stated that, apart 
fiom the obvious- dangers run by 
tliosc who pursue one-sidedly either 
the Heavenly or the Earthly Shad- 
ows, even he who succeeds in reach- 
ing and plunging beneath the surface 
of the centitil Lake of Initiation runs 


a ^ve danger of being lost in tin 
glittering ptocessiont of the Past« 
for that matter, qf the Future, and 
so of never again emeiging into the 
Present. Here and there in almost 
inconceivable rarity, may be found 
one who, like Galahad about to seat 
himself in Merlin's magic chair, " the 
Siege Perilous, ” is able to realize 
that: “If I lose myself, 1 save 
myself ’’ or, in other words, that self- 
loss is Self-gain. And even Galahad, 
though he finds the Grail, is lost to 
the sacred Brothcihood and the 
King laments that : “ Now his chair 
desires him here in vain, however 
they may crown him otherwhere. " 
Only he is able to plunge into the 
Waters and return who has first 
realized the unreality of Threefold 

Time, who has seen that all that has 
¥ 

happened in the Past, all that is 
happening now and all that will 
happen in the Future is but the veil 
of That which happens not at all. 
Over the viewless face of the Eternal 
Void is spread a film, thinner than 
the surface of the finest bubble, and 
it is this film that is the realm of 
Happening. It glows all over with 
the splendid colours of Past, Present 
and Future. Round and round its 
surface men may wander in delight- 
ed enjoyment but, though the 
wanderings may last for countless 
aeons, the delight is intermittent at 
best and sooner or later turns to a 
burning sorrow. The film of Hap- 
penings it is which is the “ too, too 
solid earth ’’ on which we tread and 
all those countless other worlds 
which fill the heavens. This is that 
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uttivsrse of 80 *oaUed matter of which 
fools hayo said that it has no room 
in it for spirit. But Spirit, as the 
meaning of the words Atman, 
pnetma and spiritus, should have 
taught us, is the very Breath of 
Life itself, the Breath which blows 
the bubble, It is the Unoriginated . 
Uttbecome, That which has never 
“ happened " and which never will, 
the deep, uncoloured Void. On it 
or in it are blown the bubbles of 
countless universes, all different and 
yet all alike in that, if pricked with 
the Vajrasucht, the Diamond Needle 
of Knowledge, they vanish into the 
Nothingness from which they sprang 
Even this image, however, errs 
through excess of materiality, for a 
bubble, however thin, is something 
and, when pricked, leaves something 
behind, whereas the many-coloured 
phantom-show of the universe van- 
ishes into Nothing and leaves Noth- 
ing behind. It has sometimes been 
said that occultism knows of no 
creation out of nothing. That is true 
but only relatively true. ^ In the 
realm of highest truth * there is no 
“ creation ” except out of Nothing 
and, as the old saying runs, Ex 
Nihtlo Nthtl fit — out of Nothing, 
Nothing was made. 

This is the key or sacred talisman 
with which he who would plunge 
into the Waters must furnish him- 
self. The Voice of the Silence warns 
the aspirant to “ study the voidness 
of the seeming full, the fulness of 

^ ParaUmtra satya 

* Pomintshpanna or Parawarihtka satya 

• The Voice of the Stlenu, 


the seeming void ’’ for otherwise he 
will assuredly be lost and become 
“ the playground of Samvnti, origin 
of all the world’s delusions. " 
Samvnti is the name given by the 
Buddhist schools to the realm of 
" happenings, ” an illusory realm but 
one which, as we have seen, can 
utterly swallow up the aspirant so 
that he becomes unable to And the 
one unique point, the point of the 
Present, where alone the bubble can 
be pricked. Lost in the unending 
cycles of samvarta and vivarta, of 
uyrolling and rolling up again, he 
wandets in tlie boat t>f the Soul 
ceaselessly in the bitter-sweet 
waters, son\ctimes stormy, some- 
times calm, but never able to secure 
a draught of that sweet water where- 
of who drinks will never thirst again. 

It is at this unique moment 
that the Diamond Needle must be 
used. Like wild swans " they fly 
southward on their doubtful jour- 
ney ” the Spirits of Fear and Hope 
fly out northward and southward 
from this eternal present Point, 
spreadii % out fanwise as they ^y 
the great Nets of Past and Future. 
It is the Spirits of Fear who con- 
struct the Past, those of Hope 
the Future, but both are linked 
together, and both, like homing 
pigeons, must return to the eter- 
nal Nest of Brahma before the 
illusion can be pierced. This is 
" the middle Porta], the gate of Woe 
with its ten thousand snares,*" to 
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pass which we are warned of the 
necessity of using the “Golden 
Key. ” That Key, like all others, is 
a key of Light or Knowledge, a key 
which consists in a certain way of 
seeing the Universal Being in which 
we find ourselves. The ordinary 
man sees that Being all divided up 
into what he terms separate things 
and into separate selves which per- 
ceive those things. This is the vision 
of Ignorance. From it results the 
fact of Change, the flow of Time, 
which last is only the result of seeing 
Reality from a single point of view. 
It is because our vision is thus 
limited that we see all things as 
coming into being and passing away, 
that we remember the beginninglcss 
Past “ behind ” us and anticipate 
an endless Future “ in front. ” 

From that point of view the uni- 
verse is a process in beginningless 
Time, a process of which we can 
distinguish local or relative begin- 
nings which, however, are always 
preceded by previous or greater sys- 
tems. There is no true beginning 
and no end. We find ourselves at a 
particular point of " evolution ’’ and 
we may describe it in any way that 
suits our purposes but that evolu- 
tion has neither beginning nor end. 
In very truth we have lost, our Self 
by finding our selves, that is, by 
locating them in a particular point 
of Time and Space. 

All descriptions therefore of the 
Cosmic Being, including the one 
given in these Stanzas, are to some 
extent illusory and misleading ; how 
misleading depends upon how we 


mtdee use of them, whether we insist 
on dragging down their divine con- 
tent to the level of utter separate- 
ness, the level of the material 
world of common-sense or whether 
we make use of them to rise to a 
vision that they themselves can no 
more than suggest, the Divine Vision 
beyond all words and thoughts. 
This is what H. P. B. meant by 
“ spiritualising ” as opposed to " ma- 
terialising “ the teachings. 

What we term the “ history ’’ of a 
thing is not something that has 
happened to it nor is the " future” 
something that will happen. Both 
are qualities of its present being and 
this is no less true when the thing 
in question is the great Universal 
Being than when it is a mere teapot 
on the table. Nor is the Present of 
which Past and Future are the two 
wings, that evanescent sliding point 
of time we know as such, but rather 
an infinite intensity of being of which 
the ordinary man has no conception 
but which we term the Present, for 
the simple reason that it is ever 
present to us. 

In that Present is all. We will not 
say all things for there are no things ; 
there is just All. If in describing 
Cosmic Being, the Stanzas them- 
selves and we in commenting upon 
them, make use of common notions 
of time and happenings it is because 
if speech is to be possible at all it 
must be in these terms, which are, 
however, only useful in so far as they 
serve as links between our present 
utterly illusory vision and the speech- 
less Vision of Truth. Let us then 
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talk, because we must, of the evolu> 
tkii of IMe upon the Earth, of the 
rise and fall of the Races and the 
history of Man. Let us even es- 
timate our present position in the 
scheme of things and do our 
best to forecast the future which is 
in store for us. but let us never forget 
that all such description is only re- 
latively true, true as compared to the 
falsities of materialistic science and 
of common-sense, but false in com- 
parison with the blinding truth of 
the Great Vision towards which we 
must aspire if all our efforts are not 
to be in vain and we ourselves remain 
whirling forever in the endless 
Vortex that our ignorance has 
created. 

In Truth, or rather in as near an 
approach to Truth as words can 
soar, there is no past, no future, no 
age-long evolution of the universe 
nor any return of that evolution to 
the Unity. Nothing is born, neither 
worlds nor men. nor, being unborn, 
does any ever die. As long as we 
think that there is one day, one hour, 
one second even, of Past behind us, 
so long that Past is infinite and 
with its hand of power sends us forth 
into an infinite- Future loaded with 
its chains. Only when we can with- 
draw into the infinitely intense point 
of the Present the circling Dxmons 
that have issued from it, only then 
can we " bestride the Bird of Life " 




and pass the Middle Door. Past 
and Fbture are but the wings of the 
Eternal Swan which, poised forever 
between them, soars in the Empyr- 
ean Void, always at Mid-point. 
Separate them from the body and 
the Swan falls to earth, but in truth 
such cuttiifjg of! is only illusory and 
can never be accomplished in actual- 
ity. The Swan's Path is the Path 
that leads on outstretched, balanced 
Wings towards the Heart of Space. 
When it has soared beyond the pull 
of Earth even the wings may fold 
and be at rest. 

" Never is Life born, never does it 
become ; that is the ultimate Truth, 
that nothing at all is born. 

"All things are to be known as 
beginningness and like Akasha by 
nature. There is no separateness in 
them, in any way, at any time. 

" Even the subtlest idea of sepa- 
rateness entertained by the ignorant 
bars ( even ) the approach to the Un- 
conditioned. How then expect ( for 
such ) the falling of the Veil ? ” » 

Let us salute once more the mystic 
Middle P .th which is the sole object 
of the Stanzas’ teaching. Not with 
the illusory births of men and worlds 
is the Teacher primarily concerned 
but with that Middle Path, the Path 
of the mystic Swan. In proportion 
as we can understand that,, we shall 
have understood the meaning' of the 
Stanzas. 

* 

Krishna Prem 
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Gaudapada^s Mandukya Karihas, IV« 71, 91 and 97. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

[Mr. George Godwin, author of a number of novels and many essays, 
presents here some of the numerous cogent arguments against legalised murder. 
The charge-sheet against capital punishment is long. The brutalising effect 
upon those who are charged with carrying out the sentence, the pandering to 
the ignoble desire for revenge and for inflicting suffering, the menace to soci- 
ety of evil thought raised to intensity by fear and hatred in the criminars 
breast and let loose upon the world, the folly' of attempting to cure a moral 
disease by killing the sufferer, these, added to the arguments which Mr. Godwin 
has so ably marshalled, make out a compelling case for the abandonment of the 
savage practice by every country claiming to be civilised. — E d.J 


In England a Criminal Justice 
Bill has recently been published apd 
will shortly come before Parliament. 
If it does so in its present form it 
will radically change the penal 
institutions of England. If by 
amendment it abolishes capital 
punishment it will mark a change 
in the philosophy of punishment as 
in the theological approach to it. 

The central question is whether 
nmrder, failing extenuating circum- 
stances, as that term is understood 
and interpreted by the Home Sec- 
retary — with whom is the last word 
— is always to be punbhed by death ? 

There is a case for capital punish- 
ment, and a case against it, and 
both may be very briefly stated. 

The case for capital punishment 
rests upon two broad bases. First, 
that the death of the murderer is 
essential for the protection of Soci- 
ety, that is, as a measure of social 
hygiene. Secondly, that it acts as 
a deterrent to others who may be 
homicidally inclined. Some add a 
third justification, namely, the 
Mosaic law of an eye for an eye. 


That the execution of a murderer 
rids Society of the danger that 
particular offender might present is 
apparent. To that limited extent 
capital punishment justifies itself. 
But it is not enough. Penal history 
strongly suggests that it is not the 
character of punishment that deters, 
but the certainty of its infliction. 
A century and a half ago there were 
over two hundred capital offences 
in England, and a man, a woman or 
a child could be hanged for stealing 
five shillings — and some were so 
hanged. 

Yet when attempts were made to 
abolish many of these capital of- 
fences the Lord Chief Justice, no 
doubt believing every word he ut- 
tered, declared that the country 
would be filled with cut-throats were 
that done. 

If the capital penalty is, in fact, 
a deterrent, then we should expect 
least murder in those lands that 
impose it, most murders in thosie 
that have abolished it. The precise 
reverse appears to be the case. No 
couptry within the circle pf so-called 
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civilization has a higher murder rate 
than the United States. Yet the 
capital sentence is passed and cap- 
ital punishment is the law of the 
States of the Union, with the excep- 
tion of eight of them. 

But the American murderer has a 
better chance of escaping the gallows 
or electric chair than any other 
murderer subject to capital punish- 
ment. It is the exception — save, to 
the disgrace of America, where 
coloured persons are involved — for 
a convicted murderer to be execut- 
ed. It is very important to keep 
that fact in mind. 

The terror predicted by Lord 
Ellenborough did not materialize as 
the law changed and limited capital 
punishment to homicide, high trea- 
son and one or two quite improb- 
able crimes (such as ravishing the 
Queen). On the contrary, crime 
decreased. 

Why, then, did it decrease ? The 
answer is : Because punishment be- 
came more certain, and it became 
more certain when Sir Robert Peel 
founded the first police force. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that it is not the quality of 
the punishment that deters, but the 
cerUnrUy that it will be incurred. 
When murder is followed by punish- 
ment as sorely as pain ensues on 
touching a red-hot poker, then mur- 
der will be restricted to the insane. 

Lot us consider it from another 
stand-point. If the capital penalty 
is the essential deterrent, then its 
removal should logically be followed 


by an upward sweep of, the murder 
graidi. 

The following countries have abol- 
ished the death penalty: Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, Fin- 
land, Holland, Portugal, Queensland 
( Australia ), Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Venezuela and New Zea- 
land. In none of these states has 
there been any increase in the 
murder statistics. 

On the other hand, in England, 
where the capital sentence is exact- 
ed,* homicide has increased slightly, 
despite the competence of the police 
forces engaged in crime detection 
and the comparatively small chance 
of escape if brought to justice. 

In 1923 there were 151 murders 
in England and Wales. In the 
period 1939-1945, there were 1,057, 
an average for six years of 176 a 
year. As this period covers the war 
years, the slight increase may there- 
by be accounted for. 

Let us see what happened to these 
1,057 murderers " known to the 
police.” To understand the signif- 
icance of the figures it must be 
understood that only 474 of the 
total number were ever brought to 
trial. The explanation of the figure 
is not widely known, namely, that 
many who take the lives of others 
constitute themselves the final court 
and commit suicide. The police 
know the facts; they go into the 
statistics. But the general public 
does not know them. 

Of those tried in the English courts 
2 o 8 were found to be insane, 14 
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were children under eighteen years 
of age, II sentences were quashed 
on appeal, 56 were reprieved, and 
but 82 were executed. 

On these facts and figures it seems 
reasonable to say that it is doubtful 
whether hanging acts as a deterrent, 
and that “ the gibbets keep the lifted 
hand in awe. *' 

Considered on the level of social 
hygiene, the case for capital punish- 
ment seems a very weak one. 

Let us turn to a very much more 
weighty argument against it. 

In a few words, it is this : "the 
capital sentence is the irrevocable 
sentence of a fallible court. If you 
hang the wrong man you cannot 
bring him back to life ; and no court 
can claim infallibility. 

The late Professor Bjerre made a 
very minute study of several types 
of murderer, approaching the subject 
from the psychological stand-point. 
“ Moral condemnation, ” he wrote, 
“ is directed more and more against 
the evil rather than against the 
evil-doer. . .conduct is determined in 
each case by circumstances, envi- 
ronment and upbringing. ” 

There recently occurred in the 
centre of London a horrible murder, 
when three armed young men, 
attempting to escape after a smash- 
and-grab raid, shot down an inter- 
vening citizen. Two were hanged. 
A few extracts from a letter from 
Ethel S. Quinn in the London Times 
about une of these young men, 
Christopher Geragbty, are here well 
worth quoting. This lady knew the 


man when he was a child. ‘'Ha 
was then, *’ she writes, *' quiet, 
industrious, intelfigent and v<u^ 
much liked by those who came in 
contact with him. The family was 
poor, and this poverty, together vrith 
evacuation, war conditions, the bad 
district near King’s Cross where be 
lived, the death’ of a young brother 
and sister, all created circumstances 
which contributed to Geraghty’s 
wrong-doing. ” 

And, reading that, may one not 
ask to what extent Society, that 
judges the wrong-doer, is itself cul- 
pable ? 

When one considers the wide range 
of psychological factors and emo- 
tional stresses that may lie behind 
some violent and wicked act, one 
sees that crime is indeed a disease, 
a disease and a product of the dis- 
eases that afflict human societies. 

It is when one shifts the argument 
on to ethical, philosophical and 
theological grounds that doubt be- 
comes certainty. By the Christian 
criterion, all those who have thought 
murder in their hearts are guilty, 
since Christ’s dictum as to adultery 
applies equally to the act of killing. 
The great German poet and philos- 
opher Goethe once confessed that he 
had never beard of that crime which 
he could not imagine himself cap- 
able of committing. And Montaigne, 
following the same lin'e of thought, 
wrote : " There is no man so good 
who, were he to submit all bis 
thoughts and actions to the laws, 
would not deserve hanging ten times 
in his Ule. ” 
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In England just now there is a 
stroi% fbdihg that eitb^ the aboK- 
tion of the death penalty should 
becfl^ a matter lor t^arliamentary 
action or that we should follow the 
United States and recognize degrees 
ctf murder. The classification of mur- 
der, Unfortunately, brings a number 
. of |»oblems of its own. Tlie mur- 
der committed by the man who, 
Returning from war, finds that his 
wife has betrayed him, is in a totally 
different category from the murder 
of the man w'ho uses poison cold- 
bloodedly. Yet the penalty, on 
conviction, is the same. 

Yet there is much to be said 
against degrees of murder. In the 
first place it throws on the jury the 
duty of determining that degree. 
And who, tal^n suddenly from his 
daily work to decide so awful an issue 
as juryman or woman, would claim 
the necessary experience, under- 
standing and judgment for the task ? 

There has been a tendency of 
tecent years to admit the usefulness 
of psychology in the study of the 
problems of crime, though judges 
are often reactionary in this regard, 
and benighted even, when any sort 
of psychological aspects is stressed 
by the defence. Yet the advance of 
psychology .has been the main factor 
in raising the whole issue of crime 


and punishment in general, and of 
*thU vukdity of the capital sentence 
in particular. 

If one considers the wde range of 
mental conditions that may cul- 
minate in murder, one secs at once 
that few members of the community 
can be excluded from the category 
of the potential murderer. This is 
another way of saying that we are 
ail potential murderers, which is 
the fact. Why does one individual 
resist the impulse and another suc- 
cumb : why does one individual 
experience the impulse at all, another 
not ? These are the kinds of problems 
with which the psychologist is con- 
cerned. He condemns murder : but 
he hesitates to judge the murderer, 
because before he does that he is 
aware that he must understand, not 
only the machinery of that mind 
but all the social and other factors 
which brought it in the end to that 
pass. 

To approach the wrong-doing of 
another in that light is always to 
abstain from the dogmatic view. 
Knowle(i;.;c brings humility, and as 
Society becomes more acutely aware 
of its transgressions against the 
in<jividual, so does it question its 
act when it presumes to deprive the 
wrong-doer of his life. 

George, Godwin 



LET WOMAN RULE THE WORLD 


[The well-known South Indian scholar, Dewan Bahadur K. S. Rama* 
swami Sastri, takes up the cudgels in this article against an injustice that is 
wide-spread in the modern world. In ancient India, as in ancient Greece, 
women held an honoured place in society. It is to Christianity (of the churches, 
not of Christ ), and to its influence throughout the world, that most of the dis- 
abilities imposed on women generally can be traced. A swing of the pendulum 
has come in certain countries, notably in the U.S.A. where some claim it has 
gone too far in the other direction, but is long overdue elsewhere. A higher 
ideal than the universal rule of women seems to us to be, not the dominance of 
either sex or any other group, but the due recognition of the complementary 
relation which should subsist between all individuals and groups, men and 
women, nations large and small, capital and labour, etc. — Ed.] 


A remarkable feature of human 
life and love as depicted in ancient 
Indian poetry, in the classical lang- 
uage of Sanskrit and in its descen- 
dants in North India and in the 
Dravidian languages in South India, 
is the delineation of woman’s love for 
man as being steadfast and spiritual 
in a higher measure than the love of 
man for woman. It is delineated 
as purer, more unselfish and more 
full of perfect altruism and self- 
sacrifice. It is this trait of woman 
that has been uniformly praised and 
adored in India. 

Quite recently Mahatma Gandhi 
said : For the courage of self-sac- 
rifice, woman is any day superior to 
man, as I believe man is to woman 
for the courage of the brute. ” This 
description is rather brutally frank 
but accords with the Indian view. 
He said further : To call woman 
the weaker sex is a libel ; it is man’s 
injustice to woman. If by strength 
is meant brute strength, then, in- 


deed, is woman less brute than man. 
If by strength is meant moral power, 
woman is immeasurably man’s su- 
perior. ” 

It is true that such spiritual super- 
iority is not the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Indian woman ; it has 
been the grace and glory of woman 
all over the world, at all times and 
in all conditions. Rabindranath 
Tagore has expressed this truth in 
eloquent and perfect form in his 
essay on " Woman. ” He says : — 

When male creatures indulge in their 
fighting propensity to kill one another 
Nature connives at it, because, com- 
paratively speaking, females are need- 
ful to her purpose, while males are 
barely necessary. 

The primitive male was the de- 
structive hunter while the female 
was the protective force in life. When 
man became a tool-making and 
tool-using animal, his predatory and 
destructive potency went beyond all 
bounds until today in our atomic 
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age tbe atomic bomb enables him to 
indulge in orgies of colossal mass 
murder in the name of civilisation 
and progress. Man's poSsessivencss 
and destructive power have kept 
pace with each other. He is in- 
ordinately fond of power politics and 
militarism. It almost looks as if 
the mightiest impulse in him is pug- 
nacious ambition rather than the 
gentle arts of love and altruism, com- 
passion and protective tenderness. 

Tagore condemns in strong terms 
such "cumulative greed of power 
and possession." He pleads that 
the time has come when Nature 
must hand over the future of the 
world to Woman, taking the control 
of the world from the bloody hands 
of the ferocious arch-bungler and 
arch-destroyer, Man. 

At the present stage of history civil- 
isation is almost exclusively masculine, 
a civilisation of power, in which woman 
has been thrust aside in the shade. 
Therefore it has lost its balance and it 
is moving from war to war. Its motive 
forces are the forces of destruction; 
and its ceremonials are carried through 
by an appalling number of human 
sacrifices. This one-sided civilisation is 
crashing along a series of catastrophes 
at a tremendous speed because of its 
one-sidedness. And at last the time 
has arrived when woman must step in 
and impart her life-rhythm to this 
reckless movement of power. 

If we look dispassionately into 
human civilisation as fashioned by 
Man in the course of the ages, alter- 
nately dark and red, it would seem 
that Dean Swift's description of him 




as Yfihoo is in no wise an overdrawn 
picture. 

It is easy enough for Man, with 
an unjustifiable superiority complex, 
to say that Woman’s virtues are 
only passive. Even if that be a 
correct estimate, wise passivity Is 
far better than unwise activity. But 
are Woman's virtues merely pas- 
sive ? In the language of Indian 
philosophy Sattwaguna looks passive, 
like Tamoguna, unlike active Rajo- 
guna. But such passiveness implies 
poise, rhythm, creative power and 
spiritual potency. Tagore says : — 

Woman is endowed with the passive 
qualities of chastity, modesty, devotion 
and power of self-sacrifice in a greater 
measure than man is. It is the passive 
quality in Nature which turns its 
monster forces into perfect creations of 
beauty— taming the wild elements into 
the delicacy of tenderness fit for the 
service of life. 

I would call this " passiveness " 
spiritual activism. It is Sattwaguna 
in the language of the Gita. It is the 
Daivi Sam path (Divine Tempera- 
ment) a - described by Sri Krishna. 
It combines abhaya ( fearlessness ), 
ahimsa (non-injury), akrodhu (non- 
anger) and adroha ( non-evil-minded- 
ness ) as described in the grand open- 
ing verses of Chapter xvi of the, 
Gita. 

Sri Krishna says there that lust and 
hate and greed are the three gates 
of hell which must be closed if we 
are to live the life divine and win 
the divine grace. The civilisation 
of greed and hate and lost built up 
by man on the grave of his brothere 
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most and will crash and disappear 
at the touch of the higher spirituad 
law, jnst as Jupiter crashed at the 
irresistible advent of Demogorgon as 
described by Shelley in Prometheus 
Unbound. Tagore rightly says : — 

The civilisation of competing com- 
merce and fighting powers must also 
make room for that stage of perfection 
whfose power lies deep in beauty and 
beneficence. Too long has ambition 
been at the helm of pur history, so that 
every right of the individual has had 
to be wrenched by force from the party 
in power and man has bad to invoke 
the help of evil to attain what liras 
good for him. But such an arrange- 
ment cannot be lasting, but must give 
way after some time ; for the seeds of 
violence lie in wait in its cracks and 
crevices, and roots of disruption spread 
in the dark and cause break-down 
when it is least expected. 

We may well call to mind a few 
memorable and unique incidents in 
Indian classical literature. When 
Rama made a vow to destroy all the 
demons root and branch, Sita Devi 
told him : — 

Lying, adulteration and destruction 
of others without cause are three 
major sins. You are totally free from 
the first two sins. But you seem to be 
bent on cruel destruction. Proximity 
,of weapons of destruction feeds the 
spirit of destruction just as faggots 
feed the flame. There was once an 
ascetic full of piety and peace. God 
Indra once went to him and left a 
sword as a deposit with him. The 
ascetic kept the sword always with him 
as it was left with him in trust. In the 
course of time he began to use it. He 
used it frequently and wantonly and 


destfuctivdy and caused imrixMie 
ery &1I round and evttitually went H 
hdl. The handling of deadly weapons 
leads to pomp and pride and power 
and results in destruction and death. 
Just as fire turns faggots into flame, 
even so terrible weapons steel the heart 
and change our vwy nature into that 
of a veritable demon. 

But Rama told her that he had 
sworn to punish the evil-doers who 
had done grievous wrong to good 
men and that he would rather cast 
away his life or her or Lakshmana, 
though he loved these more than his 
very life, rather than break his word 
so solemnly pledged in the cause of 
righteousness, to protect those who 
were pledged to a life of austerity 
and ahimsa. 

Sita kept quiet at that time but 
her potent spirit of mercy and com- 
passion broke out when Hanuman 
wanted to punish the demonesses 
who had threatened and frightened 
her and made her life a burden. 
She then declared the higher, diviner 
law of life thus : — 

" A noble-minded person should be 
compassionate to all — to bad men, to 
good men, to men deserving death. 
None will be found to be totally free 
from impropriety. Even the demons 
are not outside the pale of such a law, ” 

Hanuman thereupon felt and said 
that he obeyed the higher law re? 
vealed by her. In fact, the terrible 
orgy of destruction in Lanka when 
she was not by Rama’s side was not 
repeated afterwards. Rama himsdf 
was the incarnation of mqfcy Ilka 
her and promised to pardon even 
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itMTana if he craved forgiveness and 
protection and sought refuge. After 
Ska’s disappiearance Rama, who had 
an idea of performing the Rajasuya 
sacrifice (which involved subjuga- 
tion and consequent destruction as 
a preliminary) desisted from such a 
course after hearing Bharata's coun- 
sel ; " Wise men should not do acts 
which cause agony and destruction 
to the world. ” ( TJUara Kanda, 

Lxxxin, 20 ). 

In Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, the great 
poet begins with the threatened kill- 
ing of a fawn by King Dushyanta. 
The proximity of a hermitage is the 
cause of a change of heart. Some 
of the sages there appeal to him not 
to let loose his arrow which would 
fall on the fawn like fire on stored 
cotton and destroy it outright. The 
King desists from wanton destruc- 
tion as he feels the glory of the 
higher law of life. The poet hints 
that it was that warm-hearted obe- 
dience to the higher law of life that 
ushered in the supreme joy of the 
King’s life. He had a vision of the 
peerless beauty of Shakuntala and 
won her love. The poet hints also 
that their son was Bharafa, i.e., the 
protector and nourisher of the world. 
( Lokasya Bharanith ) 

In another great drama in Sans- 
krit — Nagananda — the heroism of 
compassion is lifted to a supernatu- 
ral elevation when Jimutavahana, 
who was the incarnation of the high- 
est ideal of Ahimsa, offers himself 
as a sacrifice in the {dace of Shanka- 
chooda. When his body is cut and 
ttan by the beak and talons of 




Gaaruda, and yet he is in a mood ot 
spiritual exaltation and ecstasy, the 
victim becomes the victor over the 
tyrant. The higher law of repent- 
ance for past sins and of future 
total Ahimsa is formulated by the 
victim, accepted by the evil-doer 
and confirmed by the Goddess Gouri 
who revives the victim and inau- 
gurates a new era in the life of the 
world. 

The great Tamil sage Tiruvalluvar 
enunciates the higher law of Ahimsa 
in equally clear and noble words. 
He says : — 

Non-killing is the divine law. Killing 
is the parent of all the other sins. 
Non-killing leads to spiritual libera- 
tion and salvation. The man of ahimsa 
will live long and attain the highest 
spiritual realisation. We must not 
take life even to save our life. The 
killer will live a miserable life in future 
births. 

It therefore follows that it will be 
well if destructive man steps aside 
and lets protective woman rule the 
world. Tagore says : — 

It is not. ^hat woman is merely seeking 
her freedom of livelihood, struggling 
against man’s monopoly of business, 
but against man’s monoprjly of civilisay 
tioh, where he is breaking her heart 
every day and desolating her life. Sh* 
must restore the lost social balance by 
putting the full weight of the woman 
into the creation of the human world 
...Therefore woman must come into 
the bruised and maimed would of the 
individual ; she must claim each one of 
them as her own, kie uselew and the 
insignificant.... The world' with its 
insdted individuals has sent its appeal 
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to her. These individuals must find 
their true value, raise their heads once 
again in the sun, and renew their faith 
in God’s looe through her love. 

He then proceeds to say in a 
prophetic tone : — 

And these human beings who have 
been boastful of their power, and 
^gressive in their exploitation, who 
have lost faith in the real meaning of 
the teaching of their Master, that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, will he 
defeated in the next generation of life. 
It is the same that happened in the 
ancient days, in the prehistoric times, 
to those great monsters like the mam- 
moths and dinosaurs. They have lost 
their inheritance of the earth. They 
had the gigantic muscles for mighty 
efforts but they had to give up to 
creatures who were much feebler in 
their muscles and who took up much 
less space with their dimensions. And 
in the future civilisation also, the wo- 
men, the feebler creatures — feebler at 
least in their outer aspects — who are 
less muscular and who have been 


behindhand, always left undw the 
shadow of those huge creatures, the 
men — Uuy will have their place and 
those bigger creatures will have to give 
way. 

Women have now entered most 
professions, including politics. Their 
entry into the realm of arts has 
humanised these more than before. 
It is not for nothing that Mrs. Vijya- 
lakshmi Pandit fought for right- 
eousness and against oppression with 
no less a person than General Smuts 
at the U. N. 0., and' won. Her 
ambassadorship at Moscow is anoth- 
er victory for peace and world wel- 
fare. It is not for nothing that 
Sarojini Devi is helping to fashion 
the institution of independent India. 
Man has followed the lower law of 
destruction and has harmed and 
almost destroyed the world. Wo- 
man lives in the light of the higher 
law of life. Let Woman rule the 
World ! 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


EDUCATIONAL 

Dr. Zakir Hussain, Principal of the 
Jamia Millia Islamia of Delhi, made a 
constructive contribution at the Indian 
Science Congress, Patna, early in Janu- 
ary in his address as President of the 
Psychology and Educational Section. 
Tic called for more attention in our 
educational system to the various types 
of mind to be educated and to the types 
of cultural goods best suited to the 
education of each, such goods being 
themselves the products of different 
typ<^ of minds. The whole time of the 
pupil should not, he said, be claimed by 
the prescribed curriculum : facilities 
must be given for the development of 


REORIENTATION 

spontaneous aptitudes. The reconstruc- 
tion that he called for would, he said, 
"imply nothing less than the trans- 
formation of our educational system 
from a random growth to a consistent 
whole. ” It would also mean 

the transformation of our educational institu- 
tions from places of intellectual, theoretical 
onc-sidedness into those of practical human 
many-sidedness, from places of passive recep- 
tivity into those of active spontaneity, from 
places of incoherent knowledge to those of 
thorough mental discipline, from places of 
amassing information to those of living and 
experiencing the values inherent in the goods 
of culture, from places of individual self- 
seeking into those of co-operative social 
endeavour. 




MAKHFI— THE HIDDEN ONE 

[This is a Brontg centenary. In 1847 appeared the first novel published 
by each of the three enigmatic sisters, Charlotte's Jane Eyre and Anne’s Agnes 
Grey as well as the rarely gifted Emily’s Wntitering Heights. Shrimati Kamala 
D. Nayar’a sympathetic comparative study of Emily Bronte and her royal 
congener Zeb-on-nisa, who lived two centuries before, is therefore most timely. 
The haunting beauty of Emily's lines and the graceful loveliness of the poems 
of the Sufi princess are linked by their writers’ passion and pride, restraint and 
loneliness, and also by their Eastern overtones. — Ed. ] 


She went always with a veil over 
her face. They called her Makhfi — 
the Hidden One. It was the name 
under which she wrote those ex- 
quisite verses behind the seclusion 
of carven lattice-work in her fath- 
er’s court. 

Zeb-un-nisa, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, had little in common with her 
stem and austere father except her 
eagle pride, the heritage of their race. 
Aurangzeb, who detested music, who 
had no use for poetry, strangely 
enough allowed his daughter to 
indulge her love for both and to the 
Moghul court came poets from all 
the countries of the East. She en- 
joyed more freedom than the women 
of her time usually did; she took 
part in discussions, helped in coun- 
cils, but though Aurangzeb for her 
sake a little relaxed his strict codes, 
there were some things her stern and 
rigid father would not allow. He 
refused, for instance, to let her com- 
plete the commentary on the Quran 
which she had begun, for religion 
also interested this accomplished 
princess. 

She did not share his narrow faith. 
A Sufi, she believed in the worship 


of all things beautiful, and her poetry 
reflects her creed — the worship of 
God under the form of the Beautiful 
— Uie Beloved who is a tyrant but 
adorable, who comes to the lover 
only when he is dying. Sufism and 
the traditions of the land which gave 
her birth, her environment — these 
combine to lend Zeb-un-nisa 's poetry 
a charm of its own. The mystic 
element in her poems transcends 
time and place and claims kinship 
with mystic poetry of other lands. 
The figures of speech she uses, and 
her idioms, are delicate in their 
Eastern loveliness of imagery, but 
the sentiments they express find ^n 
echo som. times in the sentiments of 
other writers, one of them a woman 
bom two centuries later in a small 
parsonage at Haworth on the York- 
shire moors. 

There was nothing in common in 
the lives of Emily Bronte, daughter 
of an Irish parson, and of Zeb-un- 
nisa, daughter of an Emperor, except 
their loneliness of spirit. For it is 
as possible to be lonely in the midst 
of a crowd as on a mountain side. 
One had the bleak and storm-swept 
Yorkshire moors for a setting; the 
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other had all the breath-taking 
loveliness of the Moghul court; its 
palaces, its gardens, its atmosphere 
of learning, its concourse of famous 
scholars. 

The intense and burning spirit of 
Emily Bronte sought relief in crea- 
tive effort — in poems which are few 
but which are unlike anything else 
in English poetry, unique in their 
sentiments, in their stoic acceptance 
of suffering, their stern courage to 
endure. There are times when Emily 
escapes into a world of her own im- 
agining, into mystic experiences that 
bring her glimpses of strange and 
terrifying beauty, that stir her spirit 
into passionate torment. Always the 
return to normality is painful ; the 
realization that she is alone in these 
experiences brings a thrill of pride 
which veils once more that intense 
loneliness of the spirit which was 
Emily Bronte’s all her life. Hers is 
a baffling personality ; her poems 
with their haunting mystic quality, 
with their glimpses of a Soul, are the 
only approach to the heart of her 
mystery. There is passion in her 
poems, the passion of a Soul that 
is imprisoned and confined. Verse 
gives her escape. 

Zeb-un-nisa’s poems are more 
serene ; the passion is there but it is 
more often than not a disciplined 
passion. A daughter of the East, 
she had learnt the path of renuncia- 
tion, though the way was hard ; she 
had known what it waS to have loye, 
friendship, recognition, power — she 
had tested them and proved their 
worth, and turned to the wie thing 


that endures ; the dove of the Belov- 
ed. She lived a fuller life than 
Emily; if she wore a veil it was 
because she chose to — freedom was 
always there. It was only later that 
she was imprisoned by her father 
for long years, and her bitterness 
like her joy welled forth in poetry. 
She was human, and bitterness is 
human. 

Why shouldst thou, O Makhfi, complain of 
friends or even of enemies ? . . . Let no one 
know the secrets of thy love. On thy way 
of love« O Mahhfi, walk alone. Even if Jesus 
seek to be thy companion tell ^ him thou 
dcsirest not his companionship. 

That was her pride, bom of her 
bitterness, and out of that bitter- 
ness later her philosophy was born. 

Emily Bronte was a prisoner, too. 
Her spirit longed for release; she 
Was able to breathe freely only on 
the wide expanses of the moors; 
their sternness found in her a kin- 
dred spirit. Almost could she have 
written Zeb-un-nisa’s words — she 
does indeed echo them : — 

I'll walk where my own nature would be 
leading : 

It vexes me to choose another guide . . « . 

And in ‘•The Prisoner" Emily 
Brontg describes the supreme mystic 
experience, the transcendental flight 
and the agonized return : — 

But hrst, a hush of peace — a soundless calm 
descends ; 

The struggle of distress and fierce impatience 
ends. 

Mute music soothes my breast — unnttered 
harmony 

That I conk) never dream, till earth was lost 
‘ to me. 
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T1|««I 4wtB ^ Invisible; tb« tteseea itt 
truth reveals ; 

My outward sense is gone, my inward essence 
feels ; 

Its wings are almost free->its home« its har- 
bour found, 

Measuring the gulf, it stoops and dares the 
final bound. 

O dreadful is the dieck — intense the agony — 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye 
begins to see — 

When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to 
think again ; 

The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel 
the chain. 

And Zeb-un-nisa drinking of the 
draught jof divine love says : — 

But. as we drink, upon us falls the spell. 

The dream, the vision, and the ecstasy ; . 
The wine of pain turns blood, nor can we tell 
If we exist, or if we cease to be. 

Emily Bronte is more passionate ; 
her spirit, more repressed, found an 
outlet in poetry that throbs with 
feeling: there is more calm in the 
poetry of the Eastern princess, a 
quiet ecstasy. Emily speaks of the 
Messenger who comes to comfort the 
prisoner in words that measure 
heart-beats as she utters them ; Zeb- 
un-nisa is tranquil : — 

Some pay their worship at the Kaaba shrine. 
Some pray within the Temple Courts apart. 
But, Mahhfi, think what secret joy is thine. 
To bear thine idol ever in thy heart. 

Like all true intellectuals she had 
the broader vision that secs in all 
religions something of beauty ; she 
could speak with equal feeling of the 
grace of Lakshmi and the holy shrine 
at Mecca ; she believed that wher- 
ever God is worshipped is God. Emi- 
ly was reticent — religion to her was 
a matter between God and herself. 
Which, broadly speaking, is tolerance 


wvery much like it. But Emily’s 
religion, as it comes^out in the power 
and majesty of her last lines is purely 
Eastern and Advaitic 

O God within my breast. 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life — that in me has rest. 

As I — undying Life — have power in thee , 

With wide-embracing love 
Thy spifit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above. 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and 

rears. 

Though earth and man were gone. 

And suns and universes ceas'd to be, 

And Thou were left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void : 
Thou — Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroy'd. 

Small wonder that Miss Phyllis 
Bentley in her recent broadcast on 
" A Bronto Centenary, ” published 
in The Listener of loth April, after 
referring to the work of tho Bronte 
sisters as " a Yorkshire tune played 
on an Irish harp ” said that to this 
Emily had added “ cosmic har- 
monies. ” 

Easter;: thought, in fact, runs like 
a shining thread through the fabric 
of Emily Bronte’s poetry. Even 
in |ier prose masterpiece, Wuihering 
Heights, there are suggestions of belief 
in the significance of dreams and in 
ghosts, and a hint at reincarnation 
too in Cathy’s dream of not being 
content with Heaven and being flung 
down on earth. But it is in her 
poetry that the Eastern atmosphere 
is strongest. Where in her Clnistian 
environment is there a clue to the 
source of some of the implications 
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of the following lines from her 
" Stanzas ” ? « 

Often rebuk'd, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me. 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be ... • 

What have those lonely mountains worth 
revealing ? 

More glory and more grief than I can tell : 
The earth that wakes one human heart to 
feeling * 

Can centre both the w^orlds of Heaven and 
Hell. 

Beautiful and admired, Zeb-un- 
nisa had known and tested the love 
of men. If the gold proved dross 
she could hide her heart's bitternfess 
and seek in renunciation a relief from 
pain, in indifference to love's fickle- 
ness an armour against its treachery. 
Emily Bronte sought fulfilment in 
escapism, creating for herself a world 
that she might have known. 

And, even yet, I dare not lot it languish. 
Dare not indulge in memory's rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish. 
How could 1 seek the empty world again ? 

There is an echo, surely, of the 
Hindu teaching of rising above the 
pairs of opposites in this verse of 
hers from " Remembrance ” ; — 

But when the days of golden dreams bad 
perish’d. 

And even despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be 
cherished, 

Strengthened and fed w'ithout the aid of joy. 

Zeb-un-nisa writes : — 

1 have iviped clean my heart 
From actions, yea, and from desires as well. 
And yearn alone for peace, to have no part 
At Judgment Day, either in Heaven or Hell. 

She arrives at this philosophy 
after much self-discipline and prayer. 
Emily Brontl^’s attitude is one of 


stern pride, of diallenging anstet- 
ity : — 

No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world's storm- troubled 
sphere. 

A sentiment that is echoed in Zeb- 
un-nisa’s lines : — 

O Heaven, give me not of your pity, nay, 
rather admire 
My soul that is proud ; 

My head, though 1 beat it in sorrow, has 
never been bowed. 

Only a woman could speak in one 
verse of resignation, of indifference 
to pain, and then in another speak 
of cherishing pain jealously^ — 

O, I have drunk my cup of cherished grief, 
And love the torment of my wounded heart ; 
As the scars heal I tear their lips apart. 

And in my pain find rapturous relief. 

That is an Eastern sentiment if 
you like, but a few changes of ex- 
pression and it could almost have 
been spoken by the author of Wutker- 
ing Heights, who wrote : — 

Yet 1 would lose' no sting, would wish no 
torture less. 

The more that anguish racks, the earlier it 
will bless. 

Zeb-un-nisa’s poems are greater 
in number than Emily’s ; their range 
of thought and emotion, naturally, 
is wider. Emily has given the world 
only a few poems, yet in these few 
her baffling, sphinx-like personality 
is revealed— remote, detached, yet 
with an infinite capacity for passion, 
an infinite capacity to endure. Like 
Zeb-un-nisa she could have said : — 

Pity me not for empty- handedness ; 

My haughty eagle soul I still possess. 

And 1 have had the courage to endure. 

The courage to endure — that is the 
key-note of their poetry. That and 
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the mystic quality of their work 
which makes them' kin. The Diwan~ 
i-Makhfi^ contains beautiful pictu- 
resque poetry with a grace of imagery 
that Emily’s poems do not offer. 
She had a different background to 
influence her— the bracing, cold, 
keen air of the lonely moors. The 
Moghul princess writes of Saqis and 
wine and the bulbul, of the beauty 
of spring, of wind, of water. She 
can write too of the pursuit of the 
Beloved in words which remind us 
of Thompson's Hound of Heaven : — 

I have no peace, the quarry I, a Hunter 

chases me 
It is Thy memory ; 

I turn to flee, but fall. . . . 

Sometimes the note is sad, sad with 
the bitterness born of experience : — 
O idle arms. 

Never the lost Beloved have ye caressed ; 
Better that ye were broken than like this 
Empty and cold eternally to rest. 

O useless eyes, 

Never the lost Beloved for all these years 
Have ye beheld ; better that ye were blind 
Than dimmed thus by iny unavailing tears. . . 

Those would, coming from Zeb-un- 
nisa the Sufist, be called lines express- 
ing her vain search for God. From 
Zeb-un-nisa the woman, the princess, 
it is a cry that owes nothing to re- 
ligious mysticism, a cry which is one 
of pain. It is a woman’s moment of 
weakness when she forgets what she 
sang elsewhere of indifference to all 
earthly things, and remembers only 
her desolateness. 

To Emily Bronte, life at Haworth 
was secluded and quiet. Too seclud- 
ed for her spirit to expand its wings. 


But the struggle was there — the 
struggle of the spirit to escape — ^and 
out of that struggle her creative 
genius took her into mystic realms 
where she walked alone. Those 
moments of vision sustained her, 
gave her the courage to endure, to 
meet life like a Stoic. Outwardly 
cold, remote, aloof, she withdrew 
into the secret shell of her personal- 
ity, revealing her stormy nature to 
the world only in Wuthering Heights, 
her one novel, and in her poems — 
and her poems she had not meant to 
be read by the world at all. Other- 
wise she guarded her reserve jealous- 
ly — fiercely almost ; the intensity of 
hor nature gave room for no other 
attitude. Zeb-un-nisa withdrew be- 
hind her veil with light yet deter- 
mined grace. To an admirer who 
implored her to lift her veil she 
said : — 

I will not lift my veil — 

For, if 1 did, who knows — 

The bulbul might forget the rose. 

The Brahmin worshipper 
Adoring Lakshnii's grace 
Might turn, forsaking her. 

To see my face ; 

My beauty might prevail. 

The words and the imagery, the 
delicate lightness of the tone, would 
have been foreign to Emily who, al- 
ways I -’served, would merely have 
frowneu —as Charlotte could testify 
— if asked to come into the limelight. 
She would have disdained reply. 
Zeb-un-nisa was trained in the art of 
graceful repartee. But, whatever 
their modes of expression, in effect 
they remained in many ways the 
same and to the frail Bronte sister, 
whose frame belied her spirit’s stoic 
strength, might well be given the 
title which Zeb-un-nisa the Moghul 
princess and poetess adopted : 
Makhfi — the Hidden One. 

Kamala D. Nayar 


' The Diwan of Zeb-un-nisa : Rendered from the Persian by Magan Lai and Jessie 
Dnnlan Westbrook. (Wisdom of the East Series). 
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“THE PURSUIT OF HUMAN EXCELLENCE”* 


Any one who has read any of Sir Ri- 
chard Livingstone’s previous books on 
education will hardly fail to approach 
a new book from his pen with eager and 
pleasurable anticipation. And be will 
not be disappointed. There is no other 
present-day writer on education so far- 
sighted. so inspiring and so challenging 
as Sir Richard Livingstone. Though 
an Englishman and though the theme 
of his book is education for the modern 
Western world, he nevertheless has 
much to say to educationalists the world 
over, and to those of us whose sphere of 
activity is in India no less than the 
rest. For his concern is with the funda- 
mentals of education which do not, or 
should not, change much, no matter 
how much the externals and appearances 
of civilisation may change. For educa- 
tion is concerned primarily not with 
externals but with the fundamental 
things of human nature. 

The chief thing wrong with modern 
education is that, in the attempt to 
keep abreast of the vast expanse of 
knowledge and skill which characterise 
the modern age, we have succeeded in 
giving children useless smatterings of a 
large number of subjects and no real 
knowledge of anything. And in doing 
so we have lost sight of what has 
always been the aim.of the great educa- 
tionalists of every age. To produce 
highly skilled technicians and highly 
specialised scientists and scholars is 
only the secondary aim of education. 

* Some TasHs for Education. By Sir. 
Londoa. 55. ) 


The primary aim is to produce strength 
of character, love of knowledge and 
understanding of what it is and how to 
pursue it, and an understanding of citi- 
zenship and its demands upon the 
individual. In other words, the chief 
aim of education is, or should be, the 
pursuit of human excellence as in- 
dividuals and as citizens. 

The overcrowding of the curriculum, 
in a vain attempt to include every 
branch of modern knowledge, can never 
achieve this. On the contrary, it 
defeats its own end. Far more valuable 
than a head crammed with unrelated 
facts and undigested theories, is a mind 
so trained that it knows its own 
ignorance and realises that the point 
at which formal education ceases is the 
one at which the far more valuable self- 
education begins. The really educated 
man is the one who leaves school or 
college equipped and ready to continue 
his education throughout life. His 
scbool-da}^ have taught him to think, 
to value knowledge, to sift evidence 
and not to be blinded by prejudice and, 
above all, to recognise and love true 
greatness, whether in an individual or 
a people. With such equipment he is 
in little danger of imagining that his 
education is complete. Would it not 
be safe to say that the person who 
leaves school or college thinking that 
bis education is finished is a fxu' more 
truly uneducated person than one who 
has never been to sdiool at all ? 

Richard Livingstone. ( University 
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What then should the corriculufti 
oontain to avoid overcrowding and 
keep the ideal of human excellence? 
l^rst, history, in its true sense of the 
ops and downs that constitute the story 
of mankind; literature and art which 
reveal the heights of artistic creation 
to which men have risen; the history 
of science, the most spectacular achieve- 
ment of the mind of man — these should 
form the groundwork of the education 
of everybody. In addition to this, the 
last years of formal education ( in high 
school or college) should consist of 
specialist study, on languages ( modern 
or classical), a branch of science, 
mathematics or social studies, accord- 
ing to the aptitude and interest' of the 
individual student. The value of such 
specialisf study for the advanced stu- 
dent can hardly be exaggerated, for it 
involves concentration, hard study, 
creative thinking and, above all, that 
intellectual humility which is the 
supreme virtue of the truly educated 
man. 

But, important though the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is, there is some- 
thing even more important and that 
is understanding of how to use our 
knowledge and power. Sir Richard 
writes : — 


We live in • world where our power gives W 
the chance of doing unlimited harm ; and we 
need an education which teaches os not 
merely how to uSe that power but how to use 
it well. 

It is in this that the breakdown of 
modern education is so obvious and so 
disastrous. Never in the history of 
the world has man possessed even a 
hundredth part of the knowledge and 
the power which he possesses today. 
And never has the abyss of world-wide 
ruin yawned so wide and so menacing. 
Wells warned us early in this century 
that the next fifty years would see a 
race between education and disaster. 
No* one today would wish to contradict 
that, and few would be prepared to 
assert that education looks like win- 
ning the race. 

It is thoughts such as these, that 
make this book so important, so chal- 
lenging and so encouraging. The tasks 
for education may seem ovcrwhellning 
but, with leaders like Sir Richard Liv- 
ingstone to inspire and guide us, surely 
we need not lose heart. 

Every educationalist should read this 
book in order to capture or recapture 
a vision of the greatness of his high 
calling. 

Margaret Barr 


Nationalism and Internationalism. 
By Don Luigo Sturzo. (Roy Pub- 
lishers, New York; Dennis Dobson, 
Ltd., Ixmdon. 15s.) 

Nationalism is nation-awareness or 
patriotism carried to the point of mania. 
Socialism, likewise, is the making 
absolute of a programme of socialisa- 
tion. Communism is the falsification 
of "community" in that it raises 
it ^ the rank of the absolute. 


Popes condemn the "ism’s” but not 
the roots from which they spring. 
Nation, society, community, etc., may 
be positive goods ; they berame evils 
when they mangle human personality 
in the process of becoming nation^ism, 
socialism, communism. 

Don Sturzo ranges over the history 
of the past 150 years, and espemally of 
the past forty, with the insight ^ ,a 
roan who himself has made history in 
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his own time. ( He was, for instance, 
founder of the Popular Party in Italy ; 
a militant priest who led strikes, 
established agricultural co-operatives, 
labour unions and peasants’ leagues 
and was as surely and uncompromis- 
ingly on the side of the oppressed and 
poor in Italy as Gandhi is in India.) 
He says 

To the rights of the nation wc can set a 
theoretical limit : the nation is Mibordinatc to 
'human personality as a means to an end. and 
hence cannot be asserted against the natural 
rights of men.... The fundamental error of 
Fascism was the contempt for human 
personality. 

Political memory is short : we have 
come to think of nationalism in terms 
of Germany and Russia, but Sturzo 
reminds us that 

of all nationalisms since French 

nationalism must bear the chief responsibility 
for the present European cataclysm. It was 
h'rench nationalism that oV)Stinately opposed 
any reconciliation with Germany. 

He reminds us too that Fascism ( con- 
tempt for human personality) exists in 
the "democratic” countries — in 
England and America as well as else- 
where. 

When Winston Churchill, on December 15, 
1944, could announce to llic House of Com- 
mons with a sense of traiujuillity that about 
icft million persons will he disentangled from 
local populations and trans/etred, also expel- 
led. w'ithin or outside Poland, and that this 
will be done humanely with modern means at 
cxif disposal, one remains incredulous, uncer- 
tain whether such an affirmation is being 
made in a country of liberal tradition, or 
wbelhur its authors are Mussolini or Kemal 
Pasha. Mussolini succeeded in transferring 
only about eighty thousand Tyroleans and 
Kemal Pasha only about one million Greeks 
and Armenians of Anatolia. 

Sturzo may seem a little restrained 
in his comments on the manifest and 
manifold fallibilities of infallible popes, 


but he is too outspoken to pretend the 
fallibilities don't *exist or ta pretend 
that Catholics as a whole have played 
a commendable part in recent history. 
Apart from the obvious case of Italy 
herself and especially of Italy's part in 
the Abyssinian war, Sturzo is pretty 
downright about the scholastic myth 
of the ‘*just war” as a criterion of 
conduct in modern times. 

The Church does not deny the right of war, 
if it is *'just and necessary.'* but. always 
and at all times, it has maintained that its 
duty is to assist in laying down the moral 
foundations or even the political foundations 
by which no war would be necessary, despite 
the fact that, stricto iure, it could be called 
just , , . . 

But the preventive attitude was only pre- 
cautionary ; it collapsed on the very day that 
a war was declared. Could the theory of a 
just war be applied in such a case ? What 
would be done by the bishops, clergy and 
Catholics of the countries at war ? . . • 

The great "war came suddenly, notwith- 
standing the fact that for more than twenty 
years it had been s^ioken of as an inevitable 
fate, and it presented itself in a confused 
manner. Why did so many Catholics of 
neutral countries at the beginning favour 
Austria which attacked Serbia, and Germany 
wliich attached France, violating the neutral- 
ity of Belgium which it had guaranteed ? 
Unfortunately political or pseudo-political 
sentiments took precedence over ethical 
judgment. . . .The Catholics of the nations at 
vrar were immediately behind their govern- 
ments, loyally fighting and co-operating for 
the triumph of their own (lag. 

In the fifty or sixty pages imme- 
diately following one has the feeling 
that Sturzo will suddenly come to the 
point and say straight out that the only 
way the Catholic Church could have 
presented its catholicity would have 
been by a Papal edict to the effect that 
its members, whether in oppressed 
Serbia or Belgium, or aggressive Austria 
or Germany, should refuse to fight. The 
words, one suspects, may have hr^ered 
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on the tip of Sturzo’s pen-nib» but they 
never actually dropped on to his 
manuscript. 

If the Catholic Church failed to 
achieve international^^ (it is surely 
illogical to use, as Sturzo does, inter- 
nationalism as a good ? ) because of the 
lack of ** ethical judgment*" in its 
communicants, the Socialists did no 
better. 

The Socialist parties for many years pro- 
claimed universal disarmament, fought 
against military appropriations in every 
country, disseminated pacifist propaganda. 
Everything in Europe seemed to lead, in case 
of war, toward a break of the working-class 
with the State and to the proclamation of a 
revolution. But once war broke out in 1914 
all the Socialist parties, some sooner, others 
later, on the whole supported the war fought 
by their own nations. 

Not, one hastens to add, that Sturzo 
would have found acceptable an " in- 
ternationalism *’ derived from a series 
of civil wars and " the levelling of the 
whole world into one single working- 
class under a single Social-Communist 
banner and system. *' 

Sturzo is at his best in the last 
chapters of the book in which he dis- 
cusses our immediate problems : — 

Let us be sensible and admit that the out- 
break of a new war within a short time is 
practically impossible. War does not arise 
merely from differences of ideas nor from a 
clash of interests. . . .Perhaps in fifteen or 
twenty years the world will be ready for 
another war. Today it is not. 

If this is so ( and the material dev- 
astation and loss of human life in 


The Ethics of Belief and Other Es- 
says. By W. K. Clifford, (Thinker's 
Library, C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
Lcrnddn. 2 s. 6d. ) 

This is a collection of five essays by an 
eminibt mid-Victorian mathematician 


Riaaia daring the 1939-^945 war would 
make it appear probable ), then how are 
we to ensure that the grim possibility, 
fifteen or twenty years hence, does not 
materialise ? According to Sturzo ( and 
who can refute him ? ) America and 
Britain are repeating all the mistakes 
of the pre-war years in their attitude 
of appeasement " towards Russia. 

I am not accusing Russia, which is pursuing 
a well-defined policy of its own. I accuse 
America and Britain of accepting and bolster- 
ing the moral and political ambiguity and 
confusion of dictatorships which call them- 
selves democracies and of totalitarian states 
which pretend to freedom. 

J^is plea, in short, is for '^a return 
to principles, '* a steadfast refusal to 
participate in "power politics" and 
the development of a sense of respon- 
sibility for " the rebuilding of Europe. " 

It is time to say ; So far, and no further ^ to 
abstain from shady bargaining, to make a 
stand on a safe and reasonable course of 
action, and to stick to it. The policy of con- 
cessions all the way from Teheran, to Yalta, 
I’otsdani, London and Moscow, must «*.ome to 
an end. Docs this mean war ? No, it is the 
only way to emerge from the crisis of fear 
which seems to have gripped the Big Four. 
Let us have the courage of our convictions. 
Russia will not change from one day to the 
next: we mast have patience over a number 
of years. / nnoyances will crop up here and 
there ; they always do. Didn't the annoyances 
of Iran, Korea. Manchuria, the four zones of 
occupation in Germany, and other European 
problems come out of appeasement f Resist^ 
ance\ too, will bring annoyances with it. We 
shall see which method is more successful 
after we have tried a new one. 

J. P. Hogan 


and essayist. The first essay •' On the 
Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thought” is of particular interest to 
the modem student of physics and 
mathematics. Here the author, fore- 
shadowing Einstein's theory of Relativ- 
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ity, draws attrition to the implications 
of the . non-Euclidean Geometry of 
Lobatschewsky, Riemann ai)d other 
mathematicians of the last century. 
The importance of statistical method 
in physical investigations, the concept 
of “ cause and effect ” and the mean- 
ing of “ the finiteness of space, " all so 
familiar to the student of Physics to- 
day, are anticipated and treated with 
remarkable clearness and brevity. 

In the second essay on " Right and 
Wrong " the author makes out a strong 
case for the view that there is scientific 
ground for making a distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, in fact, that 
subjects like “ right, ” ” wrong, ’* “ con- 
science, " “responsibility” and so on 
can come under the purview of scientif- 
ic enquiry. It is difficult to accept this 
position unreservedly. The scientific 
method, while potent and adequate 
when applied to questions within its 
projicr range is not in itself sufficient 
to deal with problems like " right " and 
“ wrong. ” Everyone would agree that 
to hurt one’s mother is wrong and to 
give her pleasure is right but can we 
establish this just as we establish that 
water is a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen or prove it just as we prove the 
truth of the Binomial Theorem ? We 


The Revival of Realism : Critical 
Studies in Contemporary Philosophy. 
By James Feibleman. (University 
of North Carolina Press, and Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
Eondon. 22s. ) , 

This book deals with the conflict 
between Realism, which holds that 
universal and logical possibilities have 
an objective existence independent of 
actual particulars, and NoiniDAlisro, 


can only say we fed it. 

The three essasw on *' The Ethics of 
Belief. ” “ The Ethics of Religioa " and 
"The Influence upon Morality of a 
PecUne in Religious Belief " provide a 
corrective to those who regulate their 
conduct towards those of a difierent 
faith by principles drawn from the 
dogmatic theology of their own religion. 
One notices in these essays distinct 
sigtu of the scepticism which pervaded 
the outlook of thinkers of the Victorian 
age in regard to matters religious and 
spiritual, a scepticism to which Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution and the 
success of Newtonian dynamics in the 
tackling of physical problems greatly 
contributed. This remark, made in 
order to focus attention on the obvious 
limitations of these essays, cannot 
affect their excellence. The following 
lines from the Victorian poet Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam, are of interest as 
showing how the poet reacted to the 
scepticism of his times ; — 

A warmth within tiie breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer'd* *' 1 have felt. '* 

This volume is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the Thinker's Library. 

B. Venkatesachar 


which is the view that only particulars 
can be said to exist. In it, the author 
attempts to show how Realism, reviving 
after a long period of neglect, is now 
beginning to affect many other branches 
of thought as well as philosophy. 

It must be admitted straight away 
that the chapters in which Mr. Feible- 
man considers Realism in relation to 
history, scientific method, semantics 
and psychology are extremely ii^terest- 
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iag and often moat atiaidatiiig ; but 
tlie section in wbkh he deals with 
pbflosopby, on which all else must ol> 
timately depend, is lees admirable. 
Realism is by no means universally 
accepted today and therefore it k most 
desirable that the arguments in its 
favour should be marshalled and- those 
against it refuted. Thisisacc<»nplished 
only to a very partial extent during the 
course of the book ; and in the opening 
section, on contemporary philosophy, 
it is discouraging to -find the work of 
other philosophers being criticised 
merely because not written from a pure- 
ly Realist view-point. One is tempted 
to ask why it sliould be. especially 
when Mr. Feibleman commits the falla- 
cy (which he condemns in his oppo- 
nents ) of appealing to the vitality and 
long history of Realism as a proof of 
its validity. One is not satisfied merely 
to be informed that the JUniverse has 
a purpose, and that there must neces- 
sarily be a real, perfect order underly- 
ing actuality. One wonders how the 
author knows this, and wishes that he 
would prove his assertions ; but this he 
fails to do in any satisfactory manner. 
The task would, of course, be a difficult 
one. Mr. Feibleman condmns the Nom- 
inalist concentration on epistemology 
to the partial exclusion of ontology ; 
but the importance of epistemology 
is surely sufficiently obvious. What 
might be called the " Ideal ” side of 
Realism inevitably invites attack, and 
it is important to know how much re- 
liance can be placed on the knowledge 
of this t}rpe which it claims to possess. 
As is well known, the validity of nearly 
all knowledge is open to dispute ; the 
tasks of epistemology are difficult, but 
ase basic to much, of philosophy and 
emmot be avmded. 


Tbece is an excellent chapter rni 
scientific method, in which Mr. Feible- 
man puts forward views which are in 
the main well-balanced and witli most 
of which U is difficult to quarrel. But 
his emphasis on the Realist position 
seems to be a flaw in the argument, 
and, being central to the whole book, 
is worthy of special comment. He 
claims that scientists are Realists i.i 
fact if not in theory ; they are seeking, 
by means of a method in which deduc- 
tion, induction and experiment all 
have a part, to ascertain certain laws 
which govern the working of the Uni- 
verse ; and he declares that this is only 
possible on the tacit ( Realist ) assump- 
tion, made by all experimental scien- 
tists, that natural laws are objective and 
exist in themselves apart from the 
things which exemplify them. It is 
this specifically Realist aspect of an 
otherwise admirable discussion which 
seems to be especially open to question, 
for it is doubtful, firstly, whether laws 
do exist in the sense in which the Real- 
ist would have us believe, an<l .ccond- 
.ly, whether scientists find tliem.selves 
bound to accept the Realist contention, 
tacitly or otherwise. 

No oi l will deny that natural laws 
are objeciive; they are beyond any 
possible doubt discovered by investi- 
gators, and are not in any sense the pro- 
ducts of their mental processes. Sci- 
entific laws, in short, must be true or 
false, or else incomplete. But this 
need not involve our attributing exist- 
ence to the laws as such ; what we are 
sure of is that certain particular things 
exist and that they behave In certain 
specific ways ( or at least we are fairly 
sure ). Is it not possiUe that natural 
laws are abstractions at which scient- 
ists arrive by observation of the behav- 
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iour of particular things ? This does 
not deny objectivity to laws; nor, as 
Mr. Feibleman fears, does it involve us 
in maintaining that existence depends 
on knowledge, since the things and 
their behaviour exist whether anyone 
is aware of them or not. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary for a successful 
scientific method that laws should exist 
in addition to things which behave in 
certain ways ; it is perfectly true that 
they might, but we know from Occam’s 
Razor — of which Mr. Feibleman speaks 
with approval — that explanations 
should make use of as few entities as 
possible. 

Scientists, therefore, migM uncon- 
sciously be Realists, but there is no 
necessity that they should be, and it 
is almost certain that many are not ; 
then, if this is so, the pragmatic argu- 
ment in favour of Realism breaks 
down ; an argument of another type is 
needed to support the Realist thesis, 
but it is not forthcoming. And in its 
absence, Mr. Feibleman's attempt to 


refute the Nominalists by saying that 
they^ claim that no generalisations have 
standing except their own generalisa- 
tion to that effect, loses much of its 
force ; for, although generalisations, or 
laws, remain objective, it becomes 
unnecessary to attribute existence to 
them apart from the particulars ex- 
emplifying them. 

Nevertheless, this is a useful work. 
The attempt to show the connection 
between metaphysics and history ( by 
means of an analysis of Professor 
Toynbee's Theory of History ) is most 
valuable, as is in general the chapter 
on scientific method, a knowledge of 
which is vital in these days, though 
often lacking. It is also useful to be 
reminded of a fact which is often for- 
gotten, namely, that we can find a 
refuge from both thoroughgoing Ideal- 
ism and thoroughgoing Materialism in 
the philosophy of Realism, which on 
these grounds alone merits serious 
study ; Mr. Feibleman' has done valu- 
able work in bringing it to the fore. 

Patrick Benner 


The Private Correspondence of Sir 
Frederick Currie, 1846-1848. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by 
Jagmohan Mahajan. ( Saraswati 
Publications, New Delhi. Rs. 2/8 ) 

The independent status of the Khalsa 
Kingdom of the Punjab, burdened 
with the Treaty of Bhj'rowal and 
British troops at Lahore and an all- 
powerful Resident, was not lost until 
a late hour — 1849— when a great part 
of India was already pink on the map. 
The annexation came with no more 
than a remote fanfare of armed might. 
The pieces in the Punjab kaleidoscope 
were so set by diplomatic shuffling that 


the province dropped upon the spa- 
cious shadow of .the Flag like a ripened 
plum. 

Like a ripened plum — and British 
duplicity by itself could not have 
effected that natural process. British 
duplicity merely seized the ** rightful 
opportunity ” ( Dalhousie’s words ) 

which presented itself, as it were, on a 
golden platter. Serious students of 
Hardinge and Dalhousie are unlikely 
to have *' severe shocks and disillu- 
sions ” ( as Jagmohan Mahajan claims ) 
from the facts revealed in the brochure 
under review. The minds of those two 
empire-builders have long stood frankly 
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nurrored in the great ' balk of Papers 
( some published, some available in the 
India Office manuscript records ) relat> 
ing to their principles and policies of 
administration. The present brochure 
serves the same purpose of inward 
revelation. But the tale is no more 
" sordid " than the story of all the days 
ever since Robert Clive equated means 
with ends and calmly forged his unwill- 
ing chief's signature on an official 
document out of a patriotic motive. 

The Letters that make up these 
pages have been selected from the 
correspondence between the two 
Governor-generals and their Resident 


at Lahore. " Persevere in your Ime ci< 
making the Sikh Durbar propose thO' 
conditimi or rather their readiness to^ 
aissent to any conditions imposed as 
the price of the continuance of our 
support, " said one Letter, thus offer- 
ing a design for camouflage. And 
another : '* The moral effect of the 
Sikh Chiefs entreating the British Govt, 
to become the Guardian of their Prince, 
by the continuance of a British Garri- 
son at Lahore, and our consent to 
undertake the responsible charge must 
be felt throughout Asia in raising the 
reputation and extending the influence 

of the British character. " 

• 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 


Plato's Theory of Education, By 
R. C. Lodge. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. i8s. ) 

Although this book is written 
primarily for students of educational 
theory it will be of equal interest to 
those who are seeking to enlarge their 
own vision " and who realise the funda- 
mental importance of Plato's teaching. 

Professor Lodge deals in great detail 
with Plato’s theories of education, 
throwing much light on the ideal Greek 
state. He has chapters on vocational 
and technical education, education for 
citizenship, leadership and so on, on 
teachers, subject-matter, pupils and 
learning. In every case he gives precise 
references to Plato's own w'orks, so 
fhat the reader may verify and amplify 
the study. The chapter on Plato and 
present-day education is, of course, 
perhaps the most necessary for all 
students to understand, but it is essen- 
tial that the v/hole be grasped in order 
that we can have a basic knowledge of 
the Greek way of life. 


To the Greeks, and to Plato in par- 
ticular, professional teachers played a 
comparatively small part in education. 
They were, in a manner of speaking, 
merely the instruments for imparting 
certain techniques. True education, in 
the widest sense, including citizenship 
and all moral education, was the func- 
tion and duty of parents and ail other 
citizens. This ideal is one which most 
thoughtful teachers would like to see 
upheld *oday. Today too much is left 
to the \ . ofessional teacher who, how- 
ever willing, cannot impart ail that is 
needed. 

, There is no space to draw attention 
to all that is valuable in this closely 
argued work, but mention must be 
made of the special appendix on The 
Education of Women According to 
Plato " by Rabbi Solomon Frank, ph. d. 
which is indeed fascinating and reveal- 
ing. He gives details of the Greek 
women’s participation in public life, 
after their early years of marriage and 
child-bearing are over; also bow some 
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of these higher pnUk portions call for 
more education than we have alwa3« 
been wiling to permit to their sex. 
Some will "have made an especial 
study of the law. " At the same time 
he points out that Plato believed that 
woman's education, to prepare her for 
her part in the planned community. 


was of a special and difiercnt naknee 
from men'a Here, indeed, is a fruitfnl 
subject for argunieotl Helpful foot- 
notes to each chapter, a full bibliogra- 
phy and an index make the book 
purticularfy helpful and practical for 
study and reference. 

Elizabeth Citoss 


The Quest and Other Poems. By G. 
Sankaka Kurup, translated from the 
Malayalam by V. V. Menon. ( Kerala- 
mitram Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Ernakulam. Re. i/- ) 

Freedom Come. By Hahindranat,h 
Chattopadhya-YA. ( Nalanda Publica- 
tions, Post Box 1353, Bombay. As. 12, 
IS. 6d., 25 cents ) 

These two small books of poetry, so 
^sshnilar in theme, in treatment and 
in mood, typify each a distinctive trend 
in modern Indian poetry. The Quest 
and Other Poems, in blank-verse, while 
free from mythological personnel, is yet 
in the Indian mystical tradition with 
the melancholy Wind's quest of his 
lost Beloved, the sunflower’s shy yearn- 
ing for the I.ord of Day, the approach 
of the day for the wedding, with Death 
as the bridegroom. The poet's thought 
and the translator’s phrase achieve a 
happy blending and encourage anticipa- 


tion of the more representative collec- 
tion of Shri Kurup's poems, of which 
Shri Vasudeva Menon holds out hope 
in his Translator's Note. 

Freedom Come, written for Independ- 
ence Day, August 15th, is in com{dete 
contrast — modern, powerful, impas- 
sioned and not without Communist 
overtones. The versification varies with 
the crowding thoughts and shows as 
little continuity as the triumph, tribute, 
defiance, unity, which the poet sings 
by turns. The sober iambic pentameter 
of the last few stanzas, following 
the surging irregularity of the first 
pages like calm after storm, makes 
impressive Shri Chattopadhyaya’s 
powerful proclamation of India’s indis- 
soluble unity : — 

But we shall rise and re-unite the mother. 
Yea, we shall move together toward.s our goal; 
Inseparable, brother one with brother. 

One India, one nation and one soul. 

E. M. H. 


Quaker Profiles. By Geokge New- 
man. ( the Bannisdale Press, London, 
W. C. 2. 7s. dd. ) 

Quakerism is not a new doctrine. It 
is an affitmation of th« eternal, tndwdi- 
ing divine consciousness m the heart 
of roan which periodically in human 
history has asserted the superiority of 
the Spirit which sustains, strengthens 
and saves over the authority, individual 


or institutional, of the letter which 
killetb. The Quakers, therefore, ever 
aspire to live by this "inward light" 
and are consequently not mere echoes 
of any creed or concept. And as " the 
seed” (i.«., the Spirit) is ui every- 
one, they honour aU andsoarecatbo^ 
as well as cosmopolitan in their em- 
pathies. Their belief in the divinity 
within and also outside man shapes their 
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behaviour towards their fellow-men. 
Hence, their constructive eontiibutioD 
to the civic, economic, industrial and 
political life of the people among whom 
they live. 

This book consists mostly of short 
studies of the Hfe and labours of promi- 
nent Quakers lilw George Fox, Thomas 
Hodgkin, Jodiua Rowntree, Rendel 
Harris, Joseph Rowntree, and Jane 
Elizabeth Newman. Each of these bore 
witness to the veracity and vitality of 
the Inward Light which resulted in 
** a transvaluation of values, ” as evi- 
denced in their consistent crusade 


Man in Eastern Religions: Truths 
from the East about Man in Relation 
to Christian Belief. By Frederick 
Hilliard, ph. d., b. d. ( Tl>e Epworth 
Press, London. 55. ) 

Dr. Hilliard'k study of the contribu- 
tion of other religions on the subject of 
man is unusually open-minded within 
the limitations prescribed by the obliga- 
tion apparently felt to award the palm 
in the end to Christianity, with its 
teaching of "the supreme importance 
of the individual” and of a personal 
God, in contrast to which the East, 
which Christians must enlighten on the 
subject, 

thioks on the vihole cyclically and regards 
life from the standpoint of the world process 
into which htiman life fits as one small part. 

It is a great concession from a theo- 
logian that 

some at least of the great non -Christian reltg- 
ions have troths to teach the Christian West, 
truths which they have grasped more plainly 
or expressed better than we liave. 

He examines the major non-Christian 
teachings about man, finding especially 


against slavery to any or all such relig- 
ioiis teiiets, aocial traditions or tech- 
niques in business as had cloaked the 
spiritual consciousness of the men of 
their times with dualism or delusion of 
some sort or other. In short, each was 
a practical mystic; which is, as Lord 
Rosebery once remarked, “ the most 
formidaUe and terrible of ah combina- 
tions.” There are a few additional 
chapters dealing with the cardinal 
principles of Quakerism and with the 
potency of the Spirit of Love and of 
tlie love of the Spirit. This is an 
inspirational book. 

• G. M. 


commendable the Hindu teaching of 
the Divine and the personal aspects of 
mau, against Cliristianity's emphasis 
on human weakness. He praises also 
the Confucian idea that man’s nature 
naturally inclines towards goodness, the 
practical expression of brotbtfbood in 
Islam, the stress which Zoroastrianism 
— he calls it Parsism— Jays on free-will 
and responsibility, obscured m Christ- 
ianity " because of its over-emphasis 
upon the direct influence which God is 
thought to exert in man’s life. ” The 
Bodhi.'<i tt\’a ideal appeals strongly to 
Dr. Hilliard, who declares that Mahi- 
yana Buddhism " has set forward a 
worthier conception of the hereafter 
than that generally associated with the 
idea of the Christian Heaven. ” 

Against these positive victories 6f 
tolerance one must, however, balance 
Dr. Hilliard’s misapi^ebension of 
reincarnation and of Karma, and his 
failure to recognise the West’s need of 
these, as also of the Chinese 
of the Tao. 


E. M. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GANDHIJI AND NOT MARX 

[ Last October we published two articles under the caption '* Revolution — Hast and 
West, *' one by Gordon Clough, the other by K. G. Mashruw^la. The former has sent us for 
publication comments on the second article in which references were naturally made to Ids 
first one. Below wc print these comments. — E d.] 


The original piece, Revolution — 
East and West, ’* was certainly assert- 
ive ratlier than analytical, and hence 
open to debate on many points. My 
main thesis was that no " revolution, ** 
whether political, economic or intellett- 
ual, can ever truly be such unless it is 
based upon faith in the power of in- 
dividual aspiration. The revolution " 
geared to an enlightened form of 
self-interest, proclaiming its desire to 
secure improved “ conditions, *' seems 
to be handicapped by its own preoccu- 
pation with the hoped-for realization 
of a large-scale success. The most 
potent revolutionary attitude is, to me, 
the one which waits for no other man. 
It is an assertion of an individual 
change of polarity in respect to the rest 
of the world. Both Gandhi and Tolstoi, 
quotations from whom appeared prior 
and subsequent to my October article, 
are examples I should like to cite. 

Gandhi's real revolution* began when 
he decided to revolt, not when he start- 
ed to train thousands of Hindus in the 
techniques of non-violence. Further, 
this revolution spread as individuals 
began to feel a genuine faith in their 
own ability to pay whatever price might 
be exacted from a policy of non-co6pe- 
ration with the prevailing government. 
This, to me, is the most genuine sort 
of individual aspiration, *' encouraged 
both by Gandhi's example and by bis 


insistence upon the fact that superior 
physical force cannot defeat the man — 
nor any constructive ideal which he 
may seek to serve. A definition of 
"aspiration" from Webster* s Interna- 
tional may suffice : " • . . a longing for the 
realization of high ideals. " This, to my 
mind, is quite a different thing from 
Shri Mashruwala's desire to attain 
to some position of power or prosperity 
in society, " and I think no confusion 
between these two oppositely oriented 
states of mind need exist. And, unless 
I have been grossly misinformed by 
some of those who contacted the Gan- 
dhian movement at its height and mis- 
led by their own interpretations of 
Gandhi’s own words, there was little 
opportunity for confusion in the move- 
ment itself. The thousands of under- 
nourished Hindus who followed Gandhi 
were not seeking *' power " and " posi- 
tion" which is the chief distinction 
between a Marxian revolution and a 
Gandhian one. Instead, I would see 
Gandhi's followers as reaching deep 
within themselves to a store of real 
though inarticulate aspirations and to- 
ward the means of expressing a spit-- 
itual rather than a material individ- 
uality. 

Since the two articles on India's 
revolution for the October issue were 
written it is apparent that Gandhi^ 
revolution has encountered a bloody 
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and traffic phase. Sbii Mashruwala 
indicated in one of his paragraphs that 
be came close to expecting this to 
happen. Although the historical argu- 
ment in favour of such an eventuality 
is strtmg, I take exception to Shri 
Maahruwala’s own method of r^rding 
the future history of India. It seems 
to me that it is precisely the expecta- 
tion that men are not going to be able 
to do much better than they have done 
before that must be opposed. It is 
extremely hard to awaken a real 
revolutionary potential in individual 
men, since it is already buried beneath 
many layers of human self-deprecia- 
tion. Gandhi refused to believe that 
men were destined to be the victims of 
historical and psychological forces of 
violence and ambition. It seems to 
me that the best-intentioned socialistic 
efforts to change society are weakened 
from the outset — whatever interme- 
diate successes may be achieved — by 
the feeling that we must have new 
conditions before we can have new 
men. I should say that only those who 
are completely optimistic in respect to 
the spiritual potentialities of the 
individual man can reach a state of 
mind which “ knows no defeat. " The 
socialist revolutionary will always wait 
for a favourable turn of events while 
Gandhi, at many crucial moments of 
history, was able to be disinterested in 
events, save as they involved the nec- 
essity of asserting a principle of moral 
action. 

Shri Mashruwala, with a clear desire 
to be polite and tolerant notwithstand- 
ing, rather summarily dismisses the 
concept behind the small group known 
as the *' Independents, " mentioned in 
my article for illustrative purposes. In 
brief bis argument is that the man who 


proc l ai ms his desire for far-reaching 
sodal changes is looking for a leader 
and for an organization into which he 
can fit himself. If this argument were 
true in the case of all people proclaim- 
ing such sentiments, I fear that I 
should wind up my debate with myself 
and join the most secure looking or- 
ganization I could find (though this 
admittedly would be difficult in any 
case). To the best of my knowledge 
the particular individuals who formu- 
lated the '* Independents’ ” manifesto 
desire each organization in which they 
might conceivably be involved to have 
as ^ort a life as possible. For this 
reason I think that at least some of 
them have a fair chance of outliving n 
considerable number of organizations 
without outliving their own aspira- 
tions. ’’ 

It is perhaps inevitable that there 
should be some difficulties in reaching 
common understanding between the 
*’ revolutionaries ” of India, who are 
faced with the necessity of working out 
a great many tangible political realities, 
and the " revolutionaries ” of America. 
In America the social situation is very 
different, since there is less hope for 
the effectiveness of organization in a 
country already so intensely organized. 
The struggle .seems to be in part against 
the very nature of " organizations, ” 
while in India at least some of the 
work of social visionaries may compel 
attention to the formation of effective 
organizations. My original article was 
an attempt to show that the " revolu- 
tionary spirit ” needs to find different 
types of expression accordii^ to the 
historical situation, and to suggest the 
present ground which I think most 
effective and realistic as a focus for 
revolutionary thought in the United 
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States. Which does not mean that the 
genuine " revolutionary ” of India 
would be expected by me or any of 
my friends in America to place exactly 
the same emphasis. 

The central problem for me remains 
that of discovering in oneself and 
others the source of a revolutionary 
potential. The depth of my respect 
for Gandhi stems from my belief that 
he regards this potential as impacted 
in an imperishable soul nature of the 
human being and forever ready for 
some kind of expression in an enduring 


and meaningful direction, no matter 
what the quantity of psychological, 
economic and material obstacles. It 
would, of course, be extremely foolish 
for me to close such a letter without 
admitting the apparent ridiculousness 
of trying to interpret the essence of 
Gandhi’s life and philosophy to some- 
one who has been closely associated 
with him for years. I am not really 
trying to tell Sbri Mashruwala how he 
should view the Gandhian example, 
but simply allowing myself the pleasure 
of stating the way in which I view it. 

Gordon Clough 


THE WORLD NEEDS INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Prof. Mahendranath Sircar's Presi- 
dential Address at the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress should convince the 
sceptical of the practical importance of 
philosophy. His address rose on a 
crescendo of the speaker's sympathy 
and the hearers* interest from the 
consideration in turn of Realism and 
Idealism to that of Mysticism, cor- 
roborating most ably the theories of 
Indian and Western thinkers. The 
identity of mind and matter in a 
deeper, underlying, all-pervasive unity 
is recognised by the idealists but the 
possibility of the higher knowledge and 
the deeper peace through identification 
with Truth is the contribution of mystic 
realisation . The supra-conceptional 
vision of truth was the desired end of 
Indian philosophy, Professor Sircar 
said« And the greatest appeal of Indian 


thought had been the greatest adven- 
ture of establishing peace within oneself 
and amongst others by imparting the 
possibility to them. Such visions of 
glory awakened the " Cosmic sympathy 
which moves life towards the creation 
of a human society free from racial and 
national conflicts. " Philosophy in its 
essence is reflection on truth and the 
attainment of that serenity which 
can reflect it. The utilitarian philos- 
ophies that make material values the 
chief ends of life need to be offset by 
Indian philosophy which puts forward 
renunciation, not to deny life totally 
but to invite the flood-tide of diviner 
inspiration. " 

Poets and philosophers should contribute 
to the redetnption of humanity froili the 
present-day antagonism.. ..A spiritual com- 
rouhion is the demand of the day. 



ENfiS AND SAYINGS 


‘•Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends. 

That ultimate price of pure and self- 
less devotion Gandhiji proposed by his 
fast to pay if it should be required, 
offering himself as a fearless hostage to 
the forces of fanaticism and ill-will 
that in the last few months have work- 
ed such havoc in our country. And 
the friends to save whom be travelled 
far along the road to death are all the 
victims of cruelty, injustice, fear and 
bitterness; and these include the doers 
of injustice and the harbourersof hate, 
no less than thoie they injure. 

It would have been an everlasting 
shame to India if her great son had 
had to die to bring us to our senses. 
Happily, his fast aroused such nation- 
wide heart-searching that the sincere 
assurance could be given him in time 
that justice would be done and we 
would try to live as brothers should. 

The Delhi leaders who gave him 
th^t assurance for the Nation’s capital 
spoke really for us all and we must all 
fulfil the pledge. Fulfilling it will 
mean forgiving and forgetting suffered 
wrongs, repenting wrongs inflicted by 
thought and feeling, word and act, 
redressing injustice and getting up as 
fast as possible a feeling of true brother- 
hood for all. 

The choice is behind us and we have 
turned our faces to the light. It is lor 
all of us now to walk steadily towards 
it together, and then the shadows of 


** ends of verse 

And savings of philosophers. ” 
IlUDIBRAS 

mistrust, of bitterness, of fear and hate 
and all their ugly brood, will lie behind 
us and will trouble us no more. 

Let us prove worthy of the friend 
who would have given up his life to 
save us from our folly I 


That freedom for India in the true 
seiise did not follow automatically the 
rclincjuishment of power by her foreign 
rulers was recognized by Slirimati 
Sarojini Naidu in her presidential 
address at the anniversary celebration 
and convocation of the Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan, on December 24th. She 
said : — 

I am sorry I do not speak as I wished in a 
iiec India. We are living today under U10 
flag that is the promise of our freedom still 
unforeseen. We are living under the symbol 
and prophecy of a banner that is to be 
implemented, a symbol to be realised, a 
promise to be fulfilled. 

She phasised the duty of the 
younger gffneration to implement that 
promise, to create the renaissance of 
India’s freedom. Her warning against 
disinheriting ourselves from the world 
truths which are India’s inheritance 
and India’s responsibility to share 
should be heeded. There is an unfor- 
tunate tendency on the part of an 
appreciable number of educated youth 
to boast themselves wiser than their 
fathers and to belittle, rather than to 
imbibe and spread, the spiritual and 
cultural truths by which men lived 
in the days of India’s glory. 
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Knowledge, science, philosophy and 
art, all the things of the mind and the 
spirit, Shrimati Sarojini Devi declared, 
were necessary, not as the luxuries of 
the few but for establishing the oneness 
of humanity. All these our universities 
impart. Is it because the appeal of 
the latter is only on the intellectual 
level, not to the heart as well, that she 
could say that she did not often find 
that knowledge had passed into the 
character, conduct and culture of the 
students ? 


We agree with Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu that dwelling on the tragic 
events of the last few months in India 
and exaggerating the hatred that so 
luridly flared up, is undesirable and only 
fans the flame. But it is cold comfort 
to reflect that “ we are as innocent as 
others are.” Multiplying wrongs never 
yet made a right. If, as seems under- 
standable in a united world, India has 
been getting the back-wash of the 
passions engendered by the war, which 
touched her at the time less than most 
combatants, the tragedy is greater 
here, since from those to whom much 
is given much may legitimately be 
exi>ected. The violence and the in- 
humanity displayed and the displace- 
ment of millions of people under the 
scourge of fear— by these w'e have 
indeed, as Shrimati Sarojini Naidu 
said, " presented to the world a sorry 
spectacle of free India.” It is more 
than any nation of conscience-endow- 
ed men and women could " take in its 
stride.” If faces must be resolutely 
turned to the future in a constructive 
effort to redress the balance, we must 
not fail to recognise the stain upon our 
escutcheon for the shame it is. We 
may well take the attitude towards 


our country expressed by an American 
poet of vision, Katherine Lee Bates, 
and then go on courageously to right 
the wrongs deplored. She wrote : — 

O dear my Country, beautiful and dear, 
Love does not darken sight. 

Not blindfolded are her eyes ; their vision 
clear 

Discerns more flaws than keenest hate has 
known ; 

Nor is Love's judgment gentle, but austere. 

The heart of Love must break ere it con- 
done 

One stain upon the white. 


The fundamental unity of India was 
stressed at the Tenth Session of the 
Indian History Congress, meeting at 
Bombay on 26th December, both by 
the Hon. Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla in 
his address of welcome and by Prof. 
Mohammad Habib of Aligarh Univer- 
sity, who presided. 

The true history," Mr. Chagla said, 
"is really a history of ideas." No 
historian could afford to ignore the 
great spiritual legacy built up in India 
down the ages. It had to be fitted 
into the texture of history which 
recorded events and political trans- 
formations. 

There are certain values and standards 
which history has rescued from the limbo of 
the past. These are everlasting and afford a 
touchstone by which we can judge men and 
events. 

The greatest Indian thinkers and the 
greatest historians of India had dreamt 
about the unity of India, and 
historians must find a rhythm in our 
history that is the rhythm to which 
historical results have marched." 
What had happened in the recent past 
was a foreign trend and did not fit in 
with the true pattern of our unity. It 
bad resulted from the ddiberate erec^ 
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tioii of permanent majorities and 
minorities and the emphasising of divi- 
sions and differences which had cul- 
minated in the two-nation theory and 
its terrible consequences. 

Professor Habib brought out the 
toleration which had always charac- 
terised Indian civilisation. The unity 
of India, he said, was one of the 
fundamental postulates of the Indian 
moral consciousness. The basis of the 
Indian civilisation was ** Dhatma, the 
universal law of morality which must 
always regulate the relation between 
man and man." The old culture 
groups had had other-worldly aims. 
What was best in their moral and 
spiritual acquisitions had become the 
inheritance of all Indians. Unfortun- 
ately, their descendants had become 
‘‘communities seeking their material 
interests at the expense of other 
communities and the general body." 
It was impossible even now, he said, 
to be an Indian without being a mem- 
ber of an Indian community. 

The fundamental task of the Indian State 
• • .is to create/' a NationahCulturc Group " 
or ** a National Community " which may 
inherit all that is best in the culture-groups 
of old and set us free from the vicious inter- 
ests which are seeking to dominate our lives. 

.Historians especially liad to be on 
their guard, he warned, against letting 
the traditions of their culture-group 
subconsciously colour their vision. If 
they wrote merely “to justify the 
exploitation of one group of Indians by 
another in our own country— or of 
man by man anywhere — our freedom 
has been won in vain." 


The Education Minister, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad> in his Convocation 
Address at the Patna University on 


December ezst, sounded a timely warn- 
ing against the prevalent precipitancy 
in scrapping the English language. The 
retreat from English in some parts of 
the country has almost assumed the 
character of a stampede. Maulana 
Azad counsels giving time for a com- 
mon language to develop into a vehicle 
of thought for the Indian peoples and 
to serve as the official language of the 
country. Meanwhile, he recommends 
that for the next five years the Central 
and Provincial Governments retain 
English as the official language, side by 
side with an Indian language. He 
recommends also that in the schools 

t 

the regional language be the medium 
of instruction, English remaining in 
tliat r 61 e on sufferance for not more 
than five years in the institutions for 
higher education. 

This reprieve should serve as a salu- 
tary check, giving time to consider the 
position as regards the foster-mother- 
longue of educated Indians throughout 
the length and breadth of India. We 
arc confident that the value of English, 
not only for international but also 
for intcr-provincial intercourse, will 
become increasingly apparent as time 
goes oil It will be sad indeed if in the 
meantime India has burnt her bridges 
behind her. Maulana Azad himself 
declares : 

I do not feci the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that India's position and recognition in 
the international world arc greatly due to oiir 
having recourse to the English language, 
written and spoken. 

It is to be hoped that the inter-prov- 
incial conference on the subject which 
he proposes can bring sufficient dispas- 
sion to its consideration to avoid deci* 
sions which will later be regretted. 

We agree with Dr. Sbyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Minister for Industry and 
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Supply, who told the first All-India 
University Teachers’ Convocation at 
Allahabad on December 24th that 
our universities must provide fuller facil- 
ities to oar students for learning the great 
language of the world so that they may read- 
ily gather the highest treasures of thought 
in the domains of letters and science. 


Gandhiji’s reaction, in the Harijan 
of 21 st Decern l>er, to the reported 
desire of the people of certain States 
in the Deccan for the extinction of 
their Princely Houses and the absorp- 
tion of their States in the Union Prov- 
inces concerned is clear-sighted and 
just. It is, that such a development, 
except in a case of self-evident and 
irremediable misrule or of the desire of 
a Prince not to rule, can only rightly 
take place when both the Prince and 
the people of his State desire the 
merger. To mend Princely rule is in- 
deed a better policy than to end it by 
coercion and if the Princes can be in- 
duced, as Gandhiji puts it, “to become 
trustees and servants in realijty of their 
people " it will be a great moral 
victory, redounding to the credit of 
the rulers and the benefit of the ruled. 

No form of government is proof 
against abuse; no form but can be 
beneficent if wisely and justly admin- 
istered. England, which has a heredi- 
tary ruler, has a more truly democratic 
form of government than the repub- 
lican U. S. A. Whether, therefore, a 
man is under the rule of a Prince or of 
elected Ministers is largely immaterial. 
And to assume the right to depose a 
ruler who is not a tyrant is to assume 
as well that, alone among human rela- 
tions, that of a sovereign and his peo- 
ple is a chance arrangement, unrelated 
to the law of cause and effect known 
in Eastern philosophy as Karma. In 


general, each people has the form of 
government which it has earned and 
not by violence but by co-operation 
with the law can it legitimately be 
changed. 


Lt. Col. Amir Chand rightly stressed 
in his Presidential Address at the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Session of the 
All-India Medical Conference at 
Bombay, on 24th December, that in- 
dividual health is a national asset of 
the first degree. Without improved 
health, he warned, other reforms might 
be unproductive. But “ without other 
reforms, the people's health may not 
be advanced. " This is putting his 
finger on the crux of the problem. 
Malnutrition and undcr-nutrition are 
not only problems additional to the 
epidemic diseases which find so many 
victims in our country. Disease resist- 
ance could be built up by proper diet, 
clothing, housing and health education, 
maternity and child welfare work, etc. 
But these all, again, as the speaker 
said, revolve around per capita earning 
capacity. Sound economic measures 
are therefore basic to the health prob- 
lem, as Lt. Col. Amir Chand brought 
out in his comparative figures for life 
expectancy in different countries, which 
bear an obvious relation to living con- 
ditions, ranging from 27 years in pov- 
erty-stricken India to nearly 70 years 
in New Zealand, with its social security 
legislation and practical freedom from 
slums and malnutrition. 

His call for raising the standard of 
medical education, for uniform mini- 
mum standards for nurses and mid- 
wives and for extending to tlie families 
and dependents of the insured the 
benefits of medical care under the 
proposed Industrial Workmen's Health 
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Insurance legislation, deserves all 
support. 

Grave danger of a medical monopoly 
of formidable power is, however, im- 
plicit in his insistence on the ultimate 
desirability of a single recognised 
school of medicine, that “which the 
consensus of scientific opinion all over 
the civilised world has pronounced 
to be the most efficacious and prac- 
ticable. “ Only the day before yester- 
day the consensus of orthodox medical 
opinion favoured bleeding for most 
ailments, as it today favours the 
dangerous inoculation craze. Yester- 
day it denounced Sir Herbert Barker's 
manipulative surgery and ignored 
Sister Kenney's treatment for infantile 
paralysis, and today it upholds the 
iniquity of vivisection. Our scientists 
have not become infallible, not yet, 
and, until they do, let them not ask us 
to place our lives unreservedly in their 
hands. The danger to human freedom, 
moreover, is no less from an autocratic 
medical hierarchy with power in its 
hands than from ecclesiastical domina- 
tion or the totalitarian state, and the 
danger to life and health may be even 
greater. 

'^"lAn echo of Plato's ideal for the 
governing class, which was perhaps 
itself an echo of the ancient Indian 
reverence for the moral law, was sound- 
ed by Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Governor of Bihar, in his Convocation 
Address at the Patna University on 
December 20th. Answering the query 
why those at the helm of affairs in 
India and the Indian States so often 
counsel to India's great leader 
Shri Daulatram implied that 
; neither because he was more 

learned in departmental administration 


nor because he was a skilful politician, 
nor because he was, in a sense, an abler 
statesman. 

Those who go are fulfilling that moral law 
for which India stands. They realise that a 
man who has got the clearest conception of 
what is right and wrong, the man who more 
than most has mastered his senses, and whoso 
mind is detached and at peace, is a true guide 
in public affairs. 


Mankind's loss of faith is blamed in 
many quarters for the pass to which 
humanity has come. Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan in his address of welcome at 
the Benares Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress on 21st Decem- 
ber declared, however, that we were 
suffering not from loss of faith but 
“from loss of scepticism and from the 
loss of the philosophic spirit of in- 
quiry." There is much truth in this 
observation. The loss of blind faith is 
not to be mourned. The blind accept- 
ance of shibboleths, the follow-the- 
leader attitude which spelled the rpin 
of Nazi Germany, is all too pr^alent 
elsewhere. Dr. Radhakrishnan said : — 

We swear by catchwords and shout slogans. 
'J'hey make for hardness of heart and mechan- 
ical lives. If we work for a human life, wc 
will grow iito completeness, into that invis- 
ible world which is the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
then the Kingdom which is within us will 
manifest in the outer world. 

'Agreed. But when he said the 
problem of the day was how to adapt 
ourselves to the tasks of the new age 
without losing the integrity of our 
lives, the question must have arisen in 
some of his hearers’ minds, '* But has 
the average man yet gained that integ- 
rity of life and being, that he is cap- 
able of losing it ? " The speaker him- 
self implied a negative answer when 
be declared : “ Our tragedy is due to 
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the fact that we do not recognise the 
reality of the spirit in os.** For if we 
did, of course, we should all realise 
that that same Spirit animated all, and 
so dissensions and strife would be un- 
thinkable. 


Two serious dangers face democracy 
today, Mr, K. G. Saiyidain, Education- 
al Adviser to the Bombay Government, 
told the Fifth All-India Education 
Conference in his Inaugural Address at 
Rewa on December 29th : the uncritical 
acceptance of propaganda as truth — a 
danger to which he said an uneducafed 
democracy was peculiarly prone — and 
the break-down of the sense of social 
solidarity, an understandable repercus- 
sion of the war and of recent happen- 
ings in India. 

We dare not wait for the rebuilding 
of our national ( and world ) morale for 
the growing up of a generation educat- 
ed from youth along right lines — to say 
nothing of the danger, in the absence 
of adult education, of having what 
children are taught at school counter- 
acted by reactionary influence at home. 
Adult education is today, as Mr. Saiy- 
idain said, a matter of life and death 
and its chief task is not the increase 
of literacy, general knowledge or effic- 
iency, but 

social and moral re-education to rekindle rev- 
erence for life which all great religions have 
taught and to reassert the primacy of those 
moral and spiritual values which ultimately 
give meaning to life. 


For this adult education centres finist 
be vitalised and made first "djmamic 
soctof centres” with an environmoit 
and an atmosphere quickening to inter- 
est and effort. "Discussion groups” 
and eduainn|td talks and courses can 
then follow, suggested, with the 
making of each such centre a "living 
forum ” as an ultimate aim. " We are 
out to enrich the life of our people in 
all possible ways.” They must be 
taught, he said, to resist propaganda, 
to distinguish between self-seekers and 
true social servants and between in- 
citements to fanaticism and appeals to 
decency and truth, and to realise the 
sacredness and importance of the in- 
tegrity of human relationship. 

Mr. Saiyidain urged a bold and far- 
rcaching Government policy, witHIlItt 
regimentation or denial of freedom, to 

mobilise anU encourage the best talent in the 
country for retrieving the f.lms, the radio, the 
theatre and the Press [those great auxiliaries 
to education J from the dull inanity or worse 
that characterises them at present and infuse 
a new sense of mission and a new life-giving 
quality in them. 

“ A great national crusade. ” A 
"wave of genuine enthusiasm and 
idealism. ” No one denies the urgency 
of the need. But can we lay asidg«|^ 
time our preoccupation with poIllHp 
and power, prestige and pelf, with Con- 
stitution making and ideology combaV 
ting ? Or will the tilling and the sowing" 
of ofir fields be postponed until we have 
completed all our plans for harvesting ' 
and for disposing of the problematical ; 
crop ? ' 
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Point out the “ Way " — however dimly, 
and lost amopi the host — as does the evening 
■tar to tbote who tread their path in darkness, 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[It was the day of the Spring Kciuinox in 1.S96 when the great Theosophist 
William Quan Judge cast off his coat of skin, like a Dragon of Wisdom, and 
went Home to his own Father in Heaven. His spiritual influence has been 
greatest in the country of his adoption, the U.S.A. He was born in Ireland and 
served mainly in the U.S.A. , but his inner upbringing was Eastern and his love 
for Ancient India was profound. His rendition of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras ( 1889 ) 
and of the Bhagavad-Gila ( i8go ) and his numerous articles on India reveal 
what a truly Brahamanical heart energized his Iietter brain to do the work of 
bringing to the New World the inspiration of the Old Wisdom Religion. — Ed.] 


Yes ; the gods are asleep for 
awhile. But noble hearts still walk 
here, fighting over again the ancient 
fight. They seek each other, so as 
to be of mutual help. We will not 
Ulll^them. To fail would be nothing, 
but to stop working for Humanity 
and Brotherhood would be awful. 
We cannot : we will not. 

The best stand to take is that it 
is all right as it is now, and when 
the time comes for it to be better it 
will be so. Meanwhile we have a 
duty to see that we do all we can in 
iv(i^^,place as we see best, undis- 
undismayed by aught. 

If yop are at all cast down, or if 


any of us is, then by just that much 
are our thoughts lessened in power. 
One could be confined in a prison 
and yet be a worker for the Cause. 

There 1. >n be no loss or detriment 
to our efforts. Every aspiration 
higher brightens up the road 
connecting the higher and lower self. 
No doubt of that. It is not what 
is done, but the spirit in which the 
least thing is done that is counted. 

Our duty is to never consider our 
ability, but to do wliat comes to be 
done in whatever way we can, no 
matter how inadequate the work 
appears to others. When we stop 
to consider our weakne^, we think. 
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by comparison, of how another 
would do it. Our only right is in the 
act itself. The consequences are in 
the great Brahm. 

If some offend then let us ask 
what is to be done, but only when the 
offence is against the whole. When 
an offence is against ns, then let it 
go. This is thought by some to be 
"goody-goody, " but I tell you the 
heart, the soul, and the bowels of 
compassion are of more consequence 
than intellectuality. The latter will 
take us all sure to hell if we let it 

t 

govern only. 

Do you know what it is to resist 
without resistance ? That means, 
among other tilings, that too great 
an expenditure of strength, of " forti- 
tude, ’’ is not wise. If one fights 
one is drawn into the swirl of events 
and thoughts instead of leaning back 
on the great ocean of the Self which 
is never moved. Now you sec that, 
so lean back and look at the ebb and 
flow of life that washes to our feet 
and away again many things that 
are not easy to lose or pleasant to 
welcome. Vid they all belong to 
Life, to the Self. The wise man has 
no personal possessions. 

The plan of quiet passive resist- 
ance, or rather, laying under the 
wind, is good and ought to work in 


all attacks. Retreat within your 
own heart and there keep firmly 
still. Resist without resisting. It 
is possible and should be attained. 

How petty seem the cares of this 
earth when we indulge in deep 
reflection ; they are then seen for 
what they are, and later on they 
are obliterated. It is true that the 
road to the gods is dark and diflicult, 
and, as you say, we get nothing from 
them at first call; we have to call 
often. But we can on the way stop 
to look ahead, for no matter how 
sombre or howsoever weak ourselves, 
the Spectator secs it all and beckons 
to us, and whispers, “Be of good 
courage, for I have prepared a place 
for you where you will be with me 
forever. ” He is the Great Self ; He 
is ourselves. 

Try to progress in harmony ; the 
other kind of progress will then 
follow in due course. Be a centre of 
harmony yourself and others will 
help you in spreading that feeling 
throughout. ^ 

Let us all draw closer together in 
mind and heart, soul and act, and 
try thus to make that true brother- 
hood through which alone our uni- 
versal and particular progress can 
come. 



"A FATHER WHO LIVED TRUE” 

BY LILA RAY 


For the first time in the long 
history of India a saint and a sage 
has been done to death — not b}’ an 
Occidental — that would be undei- 
standable — but by an Oiicntal. 
Every page of Occidental histoiy is 
blotched with the blood of the good. 
It has not been so in the Oiunt. 
Of Buddha and Mahavira, Laot/u 
and Confucius — how many otlicr 
great names come to mind ! na- 
tufe, not man, has been the c.\C(.u- 
tioner. "An apprentice haiking 
with his master’s axe,” luii', u 
Chinese proverb, " may slice Ins own 
hand. ” We have maimed ourselves, 
we are punished beyond measure, 
humbled to the dust. His ass,issm 
did not know that death is no tin eat 
to those not afiaid to die. l)i hat- 
ing his own purpose, he has given 
Gandhiji’s message a ring that will 
reverberate with equal lesoiuiiue m 
East and West down all the dg( s to 
come. The woild has become one, 
in infamy. 

Equivocation, hesitation, [uo- 
crastination, those wore the tliiee 
fatal bullets. 'I he arm th.it lifted 
the pistol was raised by eviivone 
who remained silent when he should 
have spoken, detracted wlun he 
should have reverenced, and \ieldod 
to the perverse passion of tlu w’oild 
^to stiay from straightness His 
jdeath has made parricides of us all. 
We are desolate, our heaits aie a 
wilderness, yet lie has wi ought 
deliverance in the eaith. 

May he by his sacrifice puige us 
‘ of our iniquity and by his death 
^ accomplish the opening of people’s 
hearts, to the achievement of which 


he dedicated all his living hoiiis ! 

In the unceasing struggle hotwoon 
the forces of progress and of lotro- 
gression, of liberty and of tyiannv, 
which is waged continually in ovoiy 
heart and every country, the fuicos 
of reaction and evil have seemingly 
triumphed. Was the slight, hail 
body of an old man a trophy woitli 
winning ? 

Ho had a death to die and in 
dying he defeated death. He has, 
as L.iot^u put it, “told us beyond 
woids of the fulfilment of the un- 
fulfilled. ” His soul was as mature 
.uul mellow in its splendour as 
Chiist’s was fresh and young. We, 
piivilegcd to be his countrymen, 
knew liiin not well enough. We 
piaistd him with our lips but not 
sullieieiifly with our lives. With the 
simple cleanness of an unsoil d spirit 
he lias set a check for all tune upon 
the wayvv.uclness of flesh that is 
willing hut weak. Fuiy was not m 
him. He was tiue enough to triHl 
liars, f’ od enough to find bad people 
good, ( ough of a father to feel the 
heart-beats of othci.s in his own. 

He is his own memorial. Yet 1 
suggest, as a sol.ioe to ourselves and 
an mspiiatioii to those who aic to 
come alter, that the following quota- 
tion, adapted from Laotzu, be 
inscribed on one at least ot the many 
niemoii.tls of wood and stone that 
will be laiscd to him on the plains 
and in the cities of tlie country he 
freed from bondage : — 

Sinco true foundattoa cannot fail, 

But huld's as good as new, 

Many worthy bons shall hail 
A father who lived true. 



NON-VIOLENCE 


[Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A., of the Allahabad University, attempts here to 
clarify, from the point of view of modern psychology, the issues raised by Shri 
G. R. Malkani and Shri N. B. Parulekar in their articles on The Path of Non- 
Violence ** in the August Aryan Path. Granting that non-violence in thought^ 
word and deed is that enjoined by all great Teachers and the only non-violence 
worthy of the name, we must yet regard the suppression of the anger-prompted 
urge to physical violence as a partial moral victory. The driver of a runaway 
horse is lost if he throws away the reins. Even when others’ evil-doing must be 
forcibly restrained such action should not be in anger, but with the power that 
only calmness and deliberation can bestow^. 

It is a highly dangerous doctrine, in the light of recent unhappy events in 
India, that anger felt should be let fly without restraint against its objects. or 
any substitute that offers. If murder and arson, rape and mayhem are the price 
of our sanity, as Professor Naidu's article carried to its legitimate conclusion 
would seem to imply, better let us pay the price of our own uncontrolled emo- 
tions than wreak them on our fellow-men. Anger can be finally overcome only 
by the cultivation of the opposite virtue. But in the meantime, partial control 
is better than no control at all. None should, however, rest content with the 
ability to abstain from acts of violence. Control must be extended also to 
words and, most important of all, to tlioughts, from which both words and 
actions .spring. — K d. J 

The articles on Non-Violence pub- entertaining at the same time violent 
lishecl in the August number of The thoughts and speaking violent words. 
Aryan Path are exceedingly inter- This is the non-violence which we 

esting. Shri Malkani argues against have seen in our country during the 

non-violence, and Shri Parulekar for last thirty years, and this, I am 

it and both appear to me to be in sure, is what Shri Malkani objects to. 

agreement on fundamentals. The Shri Parulekar should have nothing 

latter holds that non-violence in to say against the stand taken by 
thought, uwd and deed is the only Shri Malkani as he himself writes 
solution to the problems raised by plainly (p. 345): — 
the complexities of international life when a man reaches a state of non- 
today and the former says that non- attachment, his actions are not prompt- 
violence in deed al6ne is worse than cd by any feeling of enmity, hatred, 
violence. Such pseudo-non-violence revenge or violence. , . . The state ofnon- 
should not be tolerated. It is much attachment and non-violence are 
better to be violent in thought, word ticMy synonymous. ( Italics the present 
and deed instead of pretending to be writer s ) 

non-violent in deed and word but Here is the highest truth in a nut* 
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shell. But (I am speaking from 
Shri Malkani’s stand-point ), '* What 
about the man who is attached to 
the world, and yet pretends to be 
non-violent ? Is he not really vio- 
lept ? Is it not better for him to be 
honestly violent than to be dis- 
honestly non-violent ? ” Surely the 
answer is yes,- from the stand-point 
even of Shri Parulekar. I believe 
that when the psychological founda- 
tions of violence and non-violence 
are laid bare, both Shri Parulekar 
and Shri Malkani will see that they 
have been building their superstruc- 
tures on the same basis. Let me 
present here those foundations. 

What is non-violence ? It is the 
opposite of violence. Now violence, 
which masquerades as a noun, is 
really an advesb in its force ; it is a 
characteristic of behaviour under 
certain special conditions. Violent 
behaviour is an aggravated form of 
angry behaviour. Displeased, irritat- 
ed, angry, furious and raging be- 
haviour constitute an ascending 
order, and violent behaviour crowns 
this hierarchy. 

For purposes of our analysis we 
may consider angry behaviour which 
is in the middle of the scale. Now, 
when are we angry ? This question 
is not so easy to answer as one may 
imagine. True, you may put down 
on paper the names of objects, per- 
sons and situations which cause 
anger, but if called upon to state in 
general terms the common feature of 
all these excitants of anger, you will 
be puzzled. Yet there is a common 
diaracteristic', amd it is this. Any- 


thing which hinders the smooth 
working of any fundamental instinct 
or emotion or any cultured senti- 
ment in us will arouse anger. Dep- 
rivation of food or shelter, injury 
to the young, forcible removal from 
the group, obstruction while running 
to seek shelter from danger, and 
interference with love-making all 
cause anger, and so does an insult 
to a friend, or to the nation’s honour. 
This is the common feature : anger 
is always aroused in the service of 
some other instinct or sentiment. 
And when anger is intense it turns 
into rage. 

Now the purpose of anger is to 
remove the hindrance, so that the 
thwarted instinct may proceed once 
again smoothly along its path to the 
natural goal. If the removal is 
achieved through threats and mere 
show of anger, then the emotion 
subsides ; otherwise it develops into 
an actual forcible removal of the 
obstacle through fighting or violence, 
if need be. The psychological stages 
in vkilent behaviour are, then : ( l ) 
the ai- usal of some fundamental 
emotion or sentiment, ( 2 ) a hin- 
drance to its smooth working, ( 3 ) 
the generation of anger in the mind, 
and an attempt to remove the hin- 
drance by milder means, and ( 4 ) if 
the milder methods do not succeed, 
the employment of violent methods 
to achieve the object. "Violence, 
therefore, is the last stage in a long 
psychological sequence of human 
behaviour. 

Against this background revealed 
by psychological analysis, we have 
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to evaluate non*violence correctly. 
If we glance at the stages sketched 
in the last paragraph we shall find 
at once that non-violence may be 
achieved in two ways. Firstly, the 
mind may be raised to such an 
exalted level of spirituality that all 
the instincts and emotions are com- 
pletely annihilated, and as a result 
no desire is felt and no emotion 
is stirred. There is then no question 
of any hindrance to the satisfaction 
of desires and in consequence there 
is no question of violence. This 
is true non-violence, and this is what 
Shri Parulekar calls the state of non- 
attachment. This is possible only 
for the person who has renounced 
the world. One cannot be in the 
world and of it and yet claim to be 
non-violent in this sense. 

The second type of non-violence 
is not non-violence at all. It is 
pseudo-non-violence. Here the mind 
is allowed to pass through the first 
three stages of our analysis, but is 
arrested at the last stage. Desire is 
violently stimulated, and when there 
is a hindrance to the satisfaction of 
it, all kinds of minor exhibitions 
of anger arc permitted. Only direct 
action is not allowed. Anger there 
is, and sometimes furious and raging 
anger. Only the person is told that 
he should not attack the enemy and 
cause bodily injury to him. This is 
the kind ‘of non-violence that has 
been practised in recent times, and 
this is what Shn Malkani is trying 
to expose in his own way. Is it 
right, 1 ask, to call the man non- 
violent whose mind is seething with 


anger, and who shouts slc^ans, re- 
sorts to picketing, lies prostrate at 
doors and practises coercive fasting, 
but claims at the same time that he 
is meek and mild because he is caus- 
ing no bodily injury to the opponeq| ? 
The mind of such a man passes 
through the first three stages in- 
dicated in our analysis, and is 
prevented from issuing into violent 
action only at the last stage. There 
is violence in thought and violence 
in word, but violent action is not 
permitted. Is this non-violence ? 

Psychologically speaking, this is 
worse than violence and, so far as the 
agitator is concerned, it will have 
a pernicious effect on his mind. The 
tremendous mental energy aroused 
by anger and further augmented 
by slogan shouting, fipding no outlet, 
will turn back and dash against the 
mind, which in many ca.ses will give 
way. This will give rise to numer- 
ous neurotic ailments which may not 
be easily identified. Neurosis, then, 
is the inescapable consequence of 
pseudo-non-violence. Sooner or later, 
it is inevitable in the mind of the 
man who permits himself to expe- 
rience all the agitation of the first 
three stages of our analysis, but 
dams up his mental energy at the 
last stage. 

Non-violence then is' non-violence 
in thought, word and deed. No other 
type of non-violence exists. Every 
other kind of behaviour is violent. 
Who, then, is competent to practise 
non-violence ? Only he who has re- 
nounced the world, who is unattach- 
ed to the values of this world. But, 
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it may be asked, is it not better for 
a person who cainnot be completely 
non-violent to be non-violent in 
action alone, than to give up non- 
* violence altogether ? Our answer is, 
Np. Pseudo-non-violence' does no 
one any good, and certainly does 
great harm to the agitator himself. 

Had Shri Malkani turned his atten- 
tion to the subjective aspect of the 
problem which he has analysed with 
great force, he would have come to 
the conclusion that I have drawn 
above. As for Shri Parulekar, he 
rises to calm heights in his discourse, 
but suddenly allows himself to be 
pulled down to the murky levels 
below. He has seen what true non- 
violence is, but unconsciously he 
brings in laboured arguments to 
justify pseudo-non-violence. Shri 
Malkani, on the other hand, does 
not go deep enough to see the extent 
of the influence which soul-force can 
exert. " Non-violence is a spiritual 


MACHINES 

Pandit R. S. Shukla, Premier of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, in his 
Convocation Address at Saugor I nivcr- 
sity, Nagpur, on January 10th, called 
India's independence “ the first great 
attempt of the common man's revolt 
against the dehumanising tentacles of 
the modern machine-age.” The com- 
plex and impersonal pattern of socio- 
political organisation which had follow- 
ed in the wake of the highly sf>ecial- 
ised techniques of production and 
destruction” had resulted in virtual 
slavery for the common man, who was 
left little room for the development of 


weapon in the hands of a holy per- 
son. . . a religious ideal for the individ* 
ual ; it is not a social or political 
weapon, says the learned writer. 
By ‘'non-violence” he means non- 
resistance to evil or passive suffering 
in an evil environment with no 
thought of retaliation. 

But true non-violence born of 
non-attachment will release such a 
mighty torrent of mental energy that 
evil may be subdued completely. 
Non-violence is not meant only for 
the individual but for the masses 
also. It is meant to be used not 
only in the field of religion, but also 
in all mundane fields. But, non- 
attachment or renunciation first, 
and then non-violence. That is the 
correct sequence as taught by our 
scriptures. Let us learn that lesson 
and practise it devoutly, then the 
world will be transformed into a 
paradise ! 

P. S. Naidu 


AND INDIA 

his pcis iiality. Our independence, on 
the contrary, he said, bore deeply “ the 
impress of the Gaiidhian way ” and 
had therefore a new and unhpie signif- 
icance. He called upon the graduates 
to be custodians and sentinels of free- 
dom, and told them : 

You will have lopoul tlie infinite potential- 
ities of your creative and constructive clTorts 
in one great endeavour to build a new India 
...an India where there will be no islands 
of communities, no barriele ol^castcs, no 
walls of languages, no separating gulf of 
religions. 

A consummation devoutly to be 
hoped for 1 
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f This analysis of the contemporary German scene is the more valuable 
since Dr. Z. A. Grabowskl knew Germany' well Before the war and has made 
two extensive tours of the country since hostilities ceased- A distinguished 
Polish novelist and the author of several critical studies in Polish of English 
literature, Dr, Grabowski served in Germany from 1934-1937 as Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the largest Polish newspaper syndicate, the I.K.C. Several of 
his political pamphlets and many articles from his pen have been published in 
English. In our January 1947 issue he wrote "On Nationalism and the 
Integration of Europe. ” Germany, although her present plight is particularly 
dire, is not alone in her need of great moral leaders. It is only such men as 
Gandhiji who can, not save the w^rld, but energise their people to work out 


their own salvation and .show them the 

' Do you remember the legend 
about a village inundated by a flood, 
a village which had sunk to the 
bottom of a lake ? But the bell on 
the church tower was sometimes 
swayed by deep currents so that on 
peaceful evenings its voice could 
still be heard. 

Gerhardt Hauptmann, that past- 
master of German drama who died 
over a year ago in the picturesque 
Silesian village of Agnetendorf, has 
woven the threads of that legend 
into the texture of one of the most 
poetical works of his creation : Die 
Versunkene Glocke ( The Sunken 
Bell). 

Why on this last lap of my voyage 
across this stricken-down Germany 
do I ponder over the poetical legend 
of the bell sunk deep at the bottom 
of an unknown lake ? No doubt, 
association of pictures is responsible 
for this. The evening is quiet and 
peaceful and the lake on whose 


way. — Ed. ] 

shore I wander, breathes autumnal 
melancholy. Rain begins to whis- 
per in the depleted leaves of the 
trees set on fire by. autumn : and 
they glide down to the earth reluc- 
tantly, And now the whole expanse 
of water seems to quiver under the 
lashes of rain beating its dull alarm 
on the drum of the lake. Halting 
at a little hut crouching at the 
edge of the lake I remind myself 
of the legend of the versunkene 
Glocke. 

Germany today is like a village 
sunk to the bottom of a lake ; and 
only sometimes does one hear some 
muffled voice coming up from the 
deep. It is a country haunted by 
tragic memories, by apocalyptic 
visions ; a country torn by despair, 
swept by cynicism, drained of her 
spiritual, moral and mental forces. 
She reminds one of a patient who 
for many years has been an addict 
to morifflia : emaciated, haggard, he 
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wearily shuffles his feet along un< 
friendly roads looking for some new 
incentive. For the time being one de- 
ity survives the Goeiterdaemmerung 
of all ideals and all values : the idol 
of work. Even the all-embracing 
d£b&cle did not succeed in deposing 
this idol. 

There is little chance of an un- 
derground Nazi movement being set 
on foot; the Hitler legend is dead 
and buried ; and the German people 
have none of the qualities of Span- 
iards, Serbs or Poles. A German 
enjoys his military parades, he must 
be proud of his uniform, of his goose- 
stepping, of his party membership 
card. He can find hardly any thrill 
in an underground movement, in 
guerilla warfare, in the risky business 
of sabotage, ye is too much of a 
legalist to embark upon such illegal 
traffic ; and he is too much of a 
materialist to risk his neck for an 
uncertain issue. He cannot sec glory 
in activities which demand anony- 
mous sacrifice ; he rather prefers to 
join movements which already offer 
some promise of force and success. 

I doubt whether there is any 
chance of a serious underground 
movement imbued by truly idealistic 
purposes being organised in the 
defeated former Reich. 

In my wanderings across Germany 
one moment stands vividly in my 
memory : the visit to No. 20, Bonn- 
strasse, in Bonn on the Rhine ; a 
virit to the bouse where many years 
ago Ludwig van Beethoven was born. 
It is the pleasant house of a well-off 
burgbej: of old, with a winding 


staircase and a tiny garden. On the 
second floor various pK>rtraits of 
Beethoven, some of his manuscripts 
and some of the tributes paid to 
his memory, are collected. But it 
is not these precious relics connected 
with the musical genius which appeal 
to us most : there is at the end of 
the passage a small room, bare and 
humble, with a low ceiling, looking 
almost like a monastic cell. In this 
room Beethoven was born. 

Romain Rolland, when writing 
some forty years ago his memorable 
work Jean Christophe, thought of 
this humble room when describing 
his hero's birth in the opening chap- 
ter of the great roman-fleuve. I can 
sec now why this humble room fas- 
cinated Romain Rolland’s imagina- 
tion : for from its crude planks and 
cell-like w'alls there radiates a force 
and a message. Standing on the 
threshold of that tiny room one does 
realise what a real force spirit is. 

The re-education of Germany can 
be effected only by the Germans 
themselves ; we can help with the 
acconen- went but we cannot perform 
the mon - 1 and spiritual revolution for 
the Germans. Germany must mobil- 
ize her spiritual leaders, her men of 
moral courage ; and only they stand 
a chance of breaking down the 
barriers of ignorance, of tearing aside 
the curtain of ignorance and of the 
stubborn refusal to acknowledge 
facts and the connection which ex- 
ists between the cause ahd the result. 
For the time being the Germans do 
not want to see the connection be- 
tween their crimes and sins and the 
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present-day situation ; and it is the 
great task of the spiritual leaders of 
Germany to restore this “ missing 
link ” and to show to their own na- 
tion why all this has happened. The 
Germans do not realise what seeds 
of hatred they have sown in Europe 
during their occupation ; that, for 
example, the black market is an 
invention of their own; that driving 
people out in forced migrations was 
applied to certain territories in 
Europe by German authorities ; and 
that all these things have come back 
like a revengeful boomerang and 
struck the German people down. 

Germany’s need today is not so 
much for politicians— for the politi- 
cal structure should be only super- 
imposed on a mature and full-fledged 
German democracy— but for great 
moral leaders ; she needs courageous 
writers like the late Karl von Ossiet- 
zky, who was awarded the Nol)cl 
Peace Prize on his death-bed ; she 
needs writers like E. M. Remarque, 
and many of them. Christian Church- 
es in Germany should seize this truly 
historic opportunity and try to re- 
convert the population of the former 
Reich ; to emphasise that the crude 
materialism from which Germany 
has been suffering for years has 
brought about unparalleled disaster. 

Germany must return to the days 
when she was a clearing-house for 
European thought i when she believ- 
ed in the force of culture. As long 
as G(>rmany remained faithful to 
that role, as long as her nationalism 
was tempered by culture, she re- 
mained a member of the European 


community- The very moment ho* 
nationalism, permeated with a crude 
materialistic doctrine, won the day, 
she severed her connections, with 
Europe; and it is significant that 
Hitler’s revolution was chiefly a 
revolution against the very precepts 
of humanity, a return to the primi- 
tive creed of nationalistic fetishism, 
to taboos and tom-toms, to the 
aboriginal cult of blood, to the 
mysticism of Blttl und Boden ( Blood 
and Earth ). 

Is it possible for Germany to 
return to the road of culture and to 
•the European community ? On this 
question the problem of reconstruct- 
ing Europe largely depends. For 
no Europe worthy of the name can 
exist with that cruel and tragic void, 
now called Germany, gaping like 
some shell-torn crater of monstrous 
dimensions. Germany must find 
her way back to the community of 
European nations ; but in order to 
achieve this aim she must pass 
through a genuine spiritual revolu- 
tion. 

I ponder over all these things 
gazing through the fine mesh of the 
autumnal rain beating a dull alarm 
on the drum of the lake. From 
talks with some Germans, from 
events such as the trial of Maria 
Pabst and her brother in Munich in 
1944— they openly admitted that 
they wanted the downfall of Hitler’s 
regime and that Germany had to re- 
pent of her sins — from the achieve- 
ments of the Berlin “ Soljkreis, ” an 
association which helped to smuggle 
German Jews out into safety, and 
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from some recent books and articles 
published in Germany, I seem to 
glean some evidence of a moral 
revolution; but it stirs much too 
slowly and much too uneasily in the 
amazing apa^y and stupor of the 
German community. 


♦ 

The rain drums its dull alarm 
on the lake and I think about the 
legend of die versunkene (Uocke. The 
task before Germany is one of im- 
mense and almost superhuman difii- 
culty: to change the heart of the 
bell. 

Z. A. Gkahowski 


A WORLD-STATE 


The potential benefits of a World 
State instead of the present interna- 
tional competitive anarchy were sketch- 
ed by Dr. Arthur Uphain Poiw, 
Chancellor of the Asia Institute of 
America, in his address on January 
I2th on •• World Unity and Cultural 
Individuality.” Speaking under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute fur 
Educational anej Cultural Co-opcialion 
of Bombay, he emphasised that .<;uch a 
World State was not inevitable. 

That is a doctrine to escape efloit and we 
cannot win righteousness without s.i< nJict*. 
It is not something to he conferred. It is only 
to be fought for and w'on. 

It demanded effort and a higlier 
level of thinking. Among tho chief 
obstacles was the national claim to 
"absolute sovereignty,” whicli Dr. 
Pope said was, to the philosoplier, 
complete nonsense. "The Absolute 
can be only one entity, inclusive of the 
whole.” But " there is no real One 
unless it is a composite. There are no 
real many unless there is some univer- 
sal One.*' 

Cultural conceit was another thing 
that held the nations back from world 
unity. It might stir up tlie people's 
pride and energy but it also stirred up 
their aggressive ambitions. The con- 
viction that they were "God’s chosen 
people" had as its corollary that all 
other nations were lesser breeds with- 


out the Law\" If you alone had truth, 
then obviously converting your neigh- 
bour by fire and sword w^as for the 
good of his soul. 

There only one '* God's Chosen People" 
- lluinaiiity itself. Cultural conceit is to be 
suppiessed bv humilitv. by open-mindedness, 
by seeing that other people have perhaps 
found better ways than you. 

That in a World State nations can- 
not be " free to make their own rules 
about things which menace the rest of 
the world” and that a World State 
would have to "im[>ose its edicts and 
its principles by at least a threat of 
force ” are undel)atable propositions 
on their face, but surely they conceal 
a potential menace to individual free- 
dom. Only independent and informed, 
alert aiul vocal world opinion can save 
humaiiity under a World State from 
tl»e dun.mation, for example, of ortho- 
dox incua.al authoritarianism and its 
unproved dogmas. 

The [Toblcms recognised by Dr. Pope 
ill .setting up a World State include the 
fotni of democracy to be adopted, fair 
representation and avoiding the cultural 
desert that man’s " tremendous instinct 
for imitation ” might bring about. 
But, if imitation vitiated and impov- 
erished culture, intcrcultural contact 
and synthesis enriched it, bringing out 
each country's own highest and best. 
Dr. Pope said 

It is in the hope of developing a deeper 
cultuial relation that 1 have come to seek 
your co-operation and the very great blessing 
which a spiritually rich India has to confer 
upon a distraught and frustrated world. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


[Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Professor of English in the Andhra 
University, Waltair, is a well-known critic and essayist and the author of several 
books on literary and allied subjects. His approach to this topic of paramount 
importance is thought-provoking and sound. It is indeed only in realising the 
integral relationship of each with the rest of humanity that there is self-fulfilment 
for the individual or for the group. — En. j 


Man is said to be a social animal, 
but he has by no means mastered 
the art of social life. The clue to the 
secret is proving more elusive than 
ever. Through the arts and the sci- 
ences, through politics and econom- 
ics, through religion and philos- 
ophy, we persistently seek the clue to 
the secret of .sane and purposive 
living, but we are baffled again 
and again, and snail-like frustration 
leaves an unsavoury trail behind our 
best endeavours. This business of 
living is no easy thing. There are 
different planes and there are diverse 
intensities. And 5 *et is life no patch- 
work quilt, but an intricate web of 
compelling beauty. That, at any 
rate, is the ideal. But how ticklish 
is this business, how unattainable the 
ideal 1 The individual is not at peace 
with himself. Rarely can he stand 
solitude ; rarely can he confront his 
own naked self ; and he is helpless in 
the face of his warring individual- 
ities. The art of living must defy 
the individual so long as he is unable 
to integrate his atomized selves into 
a composite splendid unity. Then 
comes the individual’s relations to 
others, and many a pattern of dis- 
agreement is forged in consequence. 


Fathers and sons, husbands and 
wives, masters and servants, teachers 
and students, the have’s and the 
have-not’s,. . .must they for ever 
fail to agree ? We divide ourselves 
in terms of colour, religion, caste — 
in terms of power, position, salary — 
on the basis of language, dress, 
profession ; cut up into bits, human- 
ity chew.s the cud of a monumental 
frustration or asks in despair : " To 
what end .? ” 

In his Discovery of India, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru points out that the problem 
of human relationships is a key prob- 
lem, although it is often ignored in 
our fierce arguments about politics 
and economics. It was not so ignor- 
ed in ancient India and China. It 
is foolish to suppose that those old- 
world patterns of social behaviour 
were but idle formalities. On the 
contrary, they gave a certain poise 
and serenity to the individual. We 
have somehow lost that poise and 
that serenity. Fear has crept into 
our hearts, we see ghosts around us, 
we are all but crushed by a sense of 
isolation and insignificance. There 
is now a paramount need to forge a 
union of inner and outer progress, a 
union of the wisdom of the old and 
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the vigour and science of the new ; 
and if we fail to forge such a union, 
we cannot long postpone the suicide 
of the race. 

We seek happiness, we sight it. 
but, as we approach it, it flies, to our 
discomfiture. The earthly paradise 
beckons to us ; we are almost on the 
golden threshold, but ( in Aldous 
Huxley’s words) w’e cannot enter 
that delectable world and make 
ourselves at home. It is one of the 
cardinal rules of the game that there 
should not be any proper discover- 
able relation between one’s supposed 
abilities and one’s emoluments. Be- 
tween service and its recognition, 
between work and reward, falls the 
shadow — and powerless are we to 
fight the shadow. But there is some- 
thing else as wdl, a benevolent lider 
to this tyrannical law. There is no 
relation either between one’s mate- 
rial possessions, the power one 
wields, the position one occupies, 
the emoluments one gathers, and 
one’s genius for happiness. The 
pursuit of power or money or posi- 
tion, if pushed to extremes, invari- 
ably leads, not to life, but to slow 
putrefaction and death. Not power 
is the end of life, but wise living. Life 
is for living, living wisely’ and pur- 
posively, living humanly in the midst 
of men. We need not seek power 
or run away from it, but certainly it 
is up to us to practise determinedly 
the ignoring of the artificial barriers 
set up between man and man — the 
barriers of colour and caste, of lang- 
uage and religion, of profession and 
position — and, as it were, rising 


above them to see in the place of 
warring classes and communities a 
truly far-flung human brotherhood. 

But we must not expect a mechan- 
ical equality in this human brother- 
hood. To many, the urge to equality 
expresses itself in a nostalgic looking 
up at higher regions. It has also to 
find expression in a spontaneous 
stooping down towards the weak, the 
uncomplaining, the disinherited. 
And in making our claim forequality, 
we should remember the limitations 
of the claim. At one end, on the 
plane of hunger and in the need to 
satisfy it, verily are all of us equal. 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? cars ? appe- 
tites ? At the far end, on the plane 
of the spirit, all dichotomies resolve 
and disappear and there is but a 
radiant unity. That is why in all 
our social functions two things stand 
out— a feast, and a visit to the 
temple. Munching biscuits or sip- 
ping coffee or cracking nuts, a sense 
of fulfilment slowly envelopes the 
assembly, and host and guest, judge 
and sht'nsladar, magnate and sten- 
ographt. experience together the 
kinship of all the generations of 
Adam. So, too, as the hearts are 
attuned to prayer, a similar sense of 
identity overpowers us in the high 
altitudes of the spirit. This is the 
reason why every civilized state is 
expected to assure to its citizens 
these freedoms above all : freedom 
from hunger and freedom of worship. 
On the other hand, the intellect 
divides and intellectual accomplish- 
ments are varied, and inevitably 
varied emoluments and quanta of 
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power follow. But in a social gather* 
ing where we eat or drink together, 
or in a temple, a church or a mosque 
where we pray together, what we 
seize is the reality of the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God. 

The nomadic age has all but re- 
turned with a vengeance. Families 
and communities are uprooted in 
their thousands and millions and 
tran.splanted at the whim of power- 
drunk politicians who cannot look 
an inch beyond their noses. And 
madness, however or wherever it 
starts, assumes an epidemic form, 
and sanity itself is daunted and 
awed into acquiescence. Even other- 
wise, in this unblessed atomic age 
many of us are forced to play 
pathetic Sindbads careering on an 
endless number of voyages. In 
search of what ? Power, adventure, 
bread, happiness. . . ? — it is difficult 
to say. But we are all men who 
have left our souls behind ; we are 
men frantically in search of our lost 
shadows ; we are sundered in our 
hearts and cleft in our souls. Once 
more the sense of isolation spectre- 
like approaches us, and only a 
mastery of the now almost lost art 
of right living can save us. As 
G. Lowes Dickinson once pointed 
out, we must learn, like the ancient 
Chinese, to look for good, " not in 
wealth, not in power, not in mis- 
cellaneous activity, but in a trained, 
a choice, an exquisite appreciation of 
the most simple and universal rela- 
tions of life. ” The delicate balance 
in our social relationships has been 
wofully unsettled, and we go about, 


furtive or terror-stricken, in a seem- 
,ingly alien world. With renewed 
reverence and earnestness we must 
reorient our lives and learn, in 
Dickinson’s words, " to feel, and in 
order to feel to express, or at least 
to understand the expression of all 
that is lovely in Nature, of all that 
is poignant and sensitive in man. ” 
There is a particular variation of 
this problem of social relationships 
to which I must here make a ref- 
erence. Reincarnated Sindbads often 
find themselves in strange surround- 
ings and constitute " minorities ” of 
various sorts and sizes. There are 
minorities in terms of religion, and 
there are racial minorities. There 
are floating microscopic minorities, 
like the southerners in the North, 
the Marwaris in the South, the 
Indians in Ceylon. The minority 
receives shelter and support, but the 
minority too owes a duty to the 
majority in whose midst it finds 
itself. I am here reminded of what 
Gandhiji told the Indian community 
in Ceylon when he visited that island 
nearly twenty years ago. What he 
said then with reference to the 
Indians is applicable to the minor- 
ities — be they " permanent ” minor- 
ities or floating minorities of la- 
bourers, intellectuals and business 
men — here and elsewhere. Imagine 
a cup nearly brimful of milk. Add 
a little more milk, and the milk will 
overflow. Add water, and the milk 
will be diluted and lose its taste. 
Drop a little stone, and the glass 
will break and the milk run to waste. 
Add a little sand, and we know what 
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will happen. But drop a spoonful 
of sugar, and a miracle is enacted 
before us. The milk recedes, as it 
were, or rather receives the sugar 
with open arms. The sugar pene- 
trates to the pores of the milk and 
sweetens every atom of it. The 
scientific explanation of this phenom- 
enon does not liquidate the miracle. 
Indeed, it is a double miracle that 
we witness, for the two have become 
one, and in return for the welcome 
and the shelter and the support that 
it has received in abundant measure, 
the sugar has sweetened the whole 
body of the milk. " Live as sugar 


in milk/’ exhorted Gandhiji, and 
surely I can conceive of no worthier 
ideal. Nor is it an easy ideal to 
achieve, but it is good to cherish it 
and strive towards a progressive 
Becoming. Not until we learn to 
grapple such an ideal to our hearts 
and strive with our whole being to 
realize it in our mutual relations in 
this unfortunately sundered land of 
ours can we reconcile our warring 
individualities and communities and 
help to usher in, here and now, the 
brave new world of our imagination 
and our dreams. 

K. R. Srinivas.\ Iykngak 


.UNIVERSITIES 

From the founding of the Royal 
Society in the seventeenth century, 
with its motto, " We accept no autlior- 
itj’, ” writes Prof. Michael Polaiiyi in 
“The Universities Today” (Addphi, 
January-March 1948 ) , 

llic pro.‘'pect of unlimilecl mctitril pnif'rcss 
achicxt'tl thiough the couliiiued application 
of unlimited scepticism has bcc-n atcrpiud by 
all modern scholaiship. 

It had brilliant results, that intellect* 
ual rebellion, he concedes— tlic Ref- 
ormation, modern pliilosophy, “ based, 
since Descartes, on a method of scien- 
tific doubt, " and the Romantic move- 
ment, asserting the claims of individ- 
uality. And then a further chain of 
rebellions— the Marxian theory, turning 
the sentiment of brotherhood into class 
war; psychoanalysis, dissecting “in- 
dividuality into appetites and fears/* 


AND IDEALS 

until we had today “a harder genera- 
tion. . .determined to practise in real 
earnest that radical scepticism lo which 
we had so long and so innocently pre- 
tended. " ^ 

The revolutions of the twentieth 
century ted by the intelligentsia, the 
jiolitical 1 I tolerance released by radical 
scepticism in Russia, the bestiality into 
which Fascism and Nazism turned 
patriotism, the wide-spread decline of 
freedom following conlimicd rebellion. 
All these, he writes, have shown the 
falsity of unlimited scepticism as a way 
to indefinite progress. He Aalls upon 
the universities to abandon the absurd 
claim of relying wholly on the senses, 
and toas.scrt that tliey possess access to 
the things of the mind. Among the 
latter is truth. “ one of a number of 
ideals reaching out beyond human 
knowledge. ** 



WHO IS TO BLAME— THE PARENTS OR 

THE CHILD ? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOHN HAMPSON 


[Taking advantage of the presence in India of Mr. John Hampson, long 
interested in the reclaiming of j'oung persons who have taken a wrong turning, 
a member of our staff interviewed the English novelist in Bombay. He is the 
author of Saturday Night at the Greyhound and 0 Providence, Strip Jack Naked; 
only last year he published a useful and entertaining volume, fhe English at 
Table. Mr. Hampson had recently made, at the request of the British Broad- 
casting Company, an extensive and intensive survey of what England was doing 
for her " difficult ” children and young people. The results of that survey had 
been given in broadcasts preparedTiy Mr. Hampson. Then the Government of 
Madras had invited him to come to India to observe the progress of the reforms 
it was instituting in its treatment of juvenile offenders, and to prepare a report 
on them for broadcasting. Our readers will be interested, not only in 
Mr. Hampson’s opinion of the present methods of treatment of wayward English 
youth, but also in his finding it more sinned against than sinning. — Ed.] 


" There has been a complete 
revolution in England, in the last 
twenty years, in the attitude to the 
child in trouble,” Mr. Hampson said. 
He is an Englishman of medium 
height, very English, and very much 
in earnest about the best way of 
handling the problem of rehabilitat- 
ing young people who have got into 
difficulties. ” How,” he demanded, 
“can mankind progress if we con- 
demn children to punishment and 
confirm them in their fallen habits ? 
We have to try to bring them out of 
those habits and, where we cannot 
prevent wrong-doing, to reform, not 
to punish them. After all, in 90 per 
cent or more of the cases, it is the 
parents or broken homes that are 
responsible for the child's initial 
mistake. ” He did not in so many 


words arraign the present social 
order, but the responsibility of soci- 
ety also was implicit in his state- 
ment that, except for a sprinkling 
from middle-class homes, the young 
people involved all came from the 
lower classes. 

There were already Child Guid- 
ance Clinics in London, Birmingham, 
Nottingham and Manchester, Mr. 
Hampson said, and it was hoped to 
have one in every town. For very 
young children showing signs of 
maladjustment play therapy was 
applied. Many were being trained 
for this work. The child was put in 
a room with many toys, sand, water, 
models of animals and people, paints, 
etc., and allowed, under unobtrusive 
observation, to do just as it pleased, 
short of breaking window-glass, now 
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at a premium in England ! It might 
" drown ” the animals or the people, 
or do other things that would give a 
valuable clue to its emotional con- 
flict, and expert advice could be 
given the parents to meet the dif- 
ficulty before it became serious. 

Children who broke the law or 
were declared ungovernable by their 
parents were tried in the Children’s 
Court by a Judge who was himself 
or herself a parent or had worked 
especially with children. It was 
usual to place the child on proba- 
tion for a year or two. In the case 
of a second offence, the child might 
be sent to an "Approved School" 
( in India a “ Certified School ” ), for 
a period up to three years. Short- 
term schools had proved highly 
beneficial for the more intelligent 
type of child sent to them for six or 
nine months. The course covered 
morals, standards of cleanliness, 
behaviour, education and physical 
culture, besides some craft which 
might be profitable and would at 
least occupy the mind. 

The Cotswold School was an 
interesting one ; it welcomed visitors 
if they were willing to help with the 
work. There were small houses, in 
the work of which the boys in each^ 
house shared. They did not have 
self-government, but were free to 
make suggestions. 

There were nearly a hundred Ap- 
proved Schools for boys to only 
fifteen or twenty for girls. For 
young persons from sixteen to eight- 
een who had committed more serious 
offences there were Borstal Institu- 


tions, twelve for boys and two for 
girls. 

These was one especially for 
backward boys, where the main 
emphasis was on education rather 
than work. Religion played an 
important part in all the schools. 
Except for special provisions for 
Roman Catholic and Jewish boys, 
the training was chiefly under the 
auspices of the Church of England 
but the presentation was broad and 
the effort was to make the boys 
realise the need of all for spiritual 
standards and that materialism was 
not enough. Some were a little 
cynical but many had later express- 
ed gratitude for the ideals they had 
been given. 

Commitment to a Borstal Institu- 
tion was generally for from one to 
three years. The Borstal idea was 
to make the boys responsible for 
their own actions. There were no 
walls and no guards. A boy who 
ran away would be brought back 
and punished by dietary restrictions 
and withholding of privileges for a 
while. They were free to do right 
or wrong, but doing right meant 
earlier release, promotion and in- 
crease of privileges. 

Mr. Hampson had been afforded 
facilities by the Home Office for his 
Survey for the British Broadcasting 
Company. He had been' permitted 
to visit various Borstal Institutions 
and Approved Schools and to have 
the boys talk to him frankly alone. 
He liad lived in their midst, seen 
their daily routine from the time 
they got up and watched them at 
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their play, lessons and craft-work. 
He had talked also to the doctors 
who examined them, to the matrons 
who acted as house-mothers, to the 
nurses in charge of the sick and |o 
the visiting clergymen. 

Most of the boys had said it was 
not nearly so bad as they had 
expected, proving the need for the 
education of the public, for which 
the Survey was designed. Some, 
however, had said they would rather 
be sent to prison, where their sen- 
tences would be shorter and they 
would have no responsibility and»no 
decisions to make. 

Among the most important inno- 
vations was that a beginning had 
been made towards giving up the 
old-fashioned Borstal uniform. As a 
result of his Survey, Mr. Hampson 
had suggested that the boys should 
have more pocket money. He found 
the great need of the boys was of 
affection, which an institution could 
hardly provide. The approach need- 
ed was one of love, generosity and 
kindness. He had found a spirit of 
genuine devotion in at least two 
workers in each institution he had 
visited. The educational require- 
ments for the staff were quite high. 
Mr. Hampson thought that the boys 
should be encouraged to study more 
than they did and that higher activ- 
ities should be encouraged. Musical 
societies, for example, in one 
Borstal Institution and one Approv- 
ed School, which had specialised in 
classical concerts, had proved very 
popular. The health of the boys 
was good and their diet adequate. 
Nine boys out of ten put on weight 
within a couple of months after 
coming to the institution. 

There w’as an After-Care Associa- 
tion both for Approved School and 


Bontal boys and ^IHs. For three 
years after leaving the institution 
the boy or girl was expected to 
report each month to the After-Care 
Officer. A change of job required 
notifying the Officer and getting his 
approval. There was such an Officer 
in every large town, and m case of 
difficulty he could be appealed to 
for a night's lodging, for a job, or 
for help in finding a home if possible. 
Such posts were attracting men and 
women of the highest character, 
anxious to do all they could to help. 

Mr. Hampson admitted that so- 
called bad boys were often taken 
better care of than children in other 
types of homes, but he justified it 
on the ground that their need was 
greater. Fortunately, the number 
of young people in difficulties was 
on the decrease. There was need, 
however, of breaking down the prej- 
udice against Borstal boys. The 
newspapers had em'phasised sensa- 
tional cases where offenders had a 
Borstal background, and said noth- 
ing about the Borstal boys and girls 
who succeeded, and they were 55 
per cent of the total number. This 
was lower than the 75 per cent of 
successes claimed for the Approved 
Schools, but the older boys and girls 
were naturally harder to reclaim. 

Small business men were still afraid 
sometimes to employ a Borstal boy, 
but there were many employers will- 
ing to give the boys an opportunity. 

' Mr. Hampson emphasised how essen- 
tial it was, if the boys were to be 
rehabilitated, that they be given a 
chance to live as ordinary decent 
citizens. " Our aim is to make each 
lad become a responsible citizen, a 
valued and valuable member of the 
community, who can respect himself 
and command the respect of others 
and have every right to the place he 
holds." 




NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IDEOLOGIES DIVIDE ; TRUST UNITES * 


Into the details of Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole’s iioo-page guide to the post-war 
world it is obviously impossible for me 
to enter. On the economic side, as far 
as I am competent to judge, it is a 
conscientious, sound and penetrating 
piece of work to which any man can 
refer with confidence that the issues 
are being set squarely before him. 
Readers of The- Aryan Path will be 
especially pleased that, when he deals 
with the economic future of India, he 
discusses with evident sympathy Mr. 
Gandhi's policy of a revival of village 
industries, which he regards as a valu- 
able means of raising the standard of 
living with the iftinimura destruction of 
the traditional pattern of Indian life. 
" Up to a point, ” says Mr. Cole, 
" Gandhi is clearly right. ’’ 

The village with its superabundant 
supply of labour and its very low level of 
, productivity, needs a more balanced econ- 
omy, such as it can get only by develop- 
ing production in the village itself, and 
not far away in the mills of Bombay or 
Calcutta. Such village industries can 
grow, however, only if they are protected 
against the competition, not only of fac- 
tory goods imported from outside India, 
but also of the products of Indian factor- 
ies using Western methods — and they can 
prosper, even so, only if their growth is 
accompanied by a rise in agricultural pro- 
ductivity which will allow fewer labourers 
on the land to provide for the food needs 
of a larger village population. The suc- 
cess of the Gandhi type of industrial 
development depends on the application 
Of a great deal of capital to the land and 
to local transport services, for the purpose 


of raising agricultural productivity. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Cole re- 
gards it rather as an alternative meth- 
od of capital expenditure, which, 
though lending itself to precious local 
initiative, requires a strong central 
government for its successful applica- 
tion, than as a means of minimising 
the capital expenditure itself. I am 
indined to think it would require a 
good deal less capital, as well as offer- 
ing the most economic expenditure 
( I. e., the most rewarding in terms of 
human welfare) of tlie capital it re- 
quires. It would demand, as I see it, a 
considerable concentration of industry 
on the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery for co-operative production, as 
well as a concerted effort at agricultural 
education for the improvement of live- 
stock and methods of cultivation. 

This is but one example, in his treat- 
ment of a subject of intimate concern 
to many readers of this journal, of 
Mr. Cole's open-mindedness. He is by 
no means a doctrinaire Socialist, and 
he is acutely aware that methods which 
have been more or less successful in 
Russia, though at the cost of great 
human suffering, cannot be applied 
without disaster to countries in which 
conditions are entirely different. Russia 
possessed vast virgin territories for 
agricultural development, whereas the 
pressure of the population on the land 
in India and China is already extreme. 
Economically, the problems are about 


* The Intelligent Man's Guide to the Post War World. By G. D. H. Cols. ( Victor 
Gellaacr, Ltd., London, zis) 
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as different as they can be, and the 
attempt to apply the ruthless methods of 
Russia to raising the standards of living 
in India and China would, in Mr. Cole's 
judgmertt, precipitate a catastrophe. • 

On the great issue which now disturbs 
every imaginative mind in Europe — the 
relations between Russia, the U. S. A. 
and the countries of Western Europe — 
Mr. Cole is more sanguine than I can 
be. Events move swiftly nowadays; 
and it is possible that Mr. Cole was 
himself more sanguine when he con- 
cluded his book ( in March 1947 ) than 
he is today. Two events of major 
importance in this connection have 
happened since: the promulgation of 
the Marshall Plan for economic aid to 
Europe, and the resurrection of the 
Comintern as the Cominform. They 
are causally connected. Russia’s re- 
fusal to participate in the conference 
of European nations to draw up a 
programme of mutual assistance and 
a concerted estimate of the help re- 
quired from the U. S. A. was followed 
immediately by the reluctant with- 
drawal of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
from the conference, under Russian 
pressure. Then came the formation of 
the Cominform, followed . immediately 
by a change of front of the two power- 
ful Communist parties in Western Eu- 
rope — those of France and Italy. They 
ostentatiously abandoned all their pre- 
vious pretences of democratic collab- 
oration ; and they launched large-scale 
strike action in both countries. The 
intention was obvidhs : to paralyse the 
already weak governments of those 
countries, and to sabotage the working 
of the Marshall Plan. On the day these 
words are written comes the news that 
the Communists in France have been 
compelled to call off the attempted 


general strike, because the workers 
were refusing to follow their lead. The 
assault has been beaten oS for the time. 
But the set-back to the economic re- 
covery’ of France is very serious. Since 
the loss of production can only increase 
the hardship of the French workers, 
there is a grave possibility that the 
attack will soon be renewed. 

In view of these facts, it is impossible 
for me to share Mr. Cole's view that 
the salvation of Western Europe de- 
pends upon an alliance between the 
Communists and the Socialists. That 
has now been proved to be a will-o'- 
the-wisp. The possibility of such an 
alliance has, I think, always depended 
upon the Communists’ becoming a sin- 
cerely democratic party, devoted to 
the achievement of Democratic Social- 
ism. Such a development was really 
out of the question co long as the 
Western Communists followed direct- 
ives from Moscow, and the Russian 
leaders remained bitterly opposed to the 
successful development of Democratic 
Socialism in Western Europe. Mr. Cole, 
at any rate in March 1947, was doing his 
best to avoid facing the real dilemma. 
The advance to Democratic Socialism, 
in which he saw the best hope of over- 
coming Russian suspicion and fear of 
Western Europe, required, in his. judg- 
ment, the sincere collaboration of 
Socialists and Communists. That was 
conceivable only if the Western Com- 
munists broke clean away from their 
demoralising subservience to Moscow. 
For the plain evidence is that Russia 
does not want Western Europe to 
advance to Democratic Socialism. So 
far fr(Hn such an advance being the 
means to a rapprochement between 
Rusria and Western Europe, it is -a 
development which Russia fears and is 
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doing her utmost to prevent. 

In a sense, this attitude is intelli* 
gibie. As Lenin said, as soon as one of 
the highly devdoped industrial coun- 
tries becomes Sodalist, Russia becomes 
a backward nation again — even from 
the Marxist point of view. But where- 
as Lenin looked forward to that event 
'with joyful anticipation, because he 
was, in his own fashion, a genuine inter- 
nationalist, the present rulers of Russia 
do not. They have become nationalist 
and exclusive. For them the success of 
Democratic Socialism in Europe would 
imply a deadly criticism of their own 
regime which, thirty years after the 
Revolution, has become more author- 
itarian than ever. Whether this is the 
cause of Russian hostility, or it arises 
merely because they desire, for reasons 
of power-politics, to keep Western 
Europe weak, the fact is that the Rus- 
sians are even more implacably hostile lo 
Social Democracy than they are to Capi- 
talism itself. 

Mr. Cole’s assumption that genuine 
collaboration between Socialists and 
Communists is possible and necessary 
was hazardous when his book was 
written. By December 1947 it had 
become quite untenable. Tliat in itself 
would not diminish the force of his 
argument that Western Europe should 
aim at being equally independent of 
capitalist U.S A. and Communist Rus- 
sia: but it makes the argument itself 
abstract and unreal. For when the 
Western Communists are excluded ( as 
they have excluded themselves) from 
any effort at the democratic reorganisa- 
tion of Western Europe, there can 
be little convinced opposition to the 
drawing together of the U.S.A. and 
Westehi Europe. After all, the Mar- 
shall Plan is an astonishingly generous 




geston of the U.S.A. towards Western 
Eiuope. It betokens a new sense of 
the interdependence of the democratic 
pations, which cannot fail to arouse a 
feeling of solidarity between Western 
Europe and the U.S.A. 

This points to what seems to me the 
grave weakness in Mr. Cole’s book. 
He consistently underrates the seiious- 
ness of the moral and ethical cleavage 
between Russia and the democratic 
West. The slow struggle to establish 
the basic principles of political democ- 
racy has occupied three full centuries 
of;the history of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples. The same struggle has been 
going on in France for 160 years, and 
even at the end of them the principles 
are none too secure. Russia has never 
participated in that struggle at all. 
Patriotic and even insular Englishman 
though he is. Mi'. Cole, as a lifelong 
theorist of Socialism, is unduly fasci- 
nated by the spectacle of Soviet Russia. 
It warps his judgment, to the extent 
that he never clearly acknowledges 
that the basic moral affinity between 
the U.S, A. and Britain is a much 
stronger bond between those two 
nations * ban any bond between Britain 
and Russia that is created by the fact 
that Britain is a semi-Socialist and 
Russia a Communist country. The 
bond between the U.S.A. and Britain 
is not a sentimental one; it is in the 
deepest sense moral : the two countries 
understand one another in yittue of a 
common heritage. To imagine that 
Britain ever would or could remain 
neutral in the event of an armed 
struggle between the U.S.A. and Russia 
is an intellectual self-deception. In 
advocating this, as in his advocacy of 
a union between Communists and So- 
cialists, Mr. Cole has lost his grasp of 
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realities. The fact oi mutual trust is, 
in the last resort, infinitely more im* 
portant than any identity of economic 
interest. Britain trusts the U.S.A. ; 
Socialists do not trust CommunistSr 
This trust and mistrust have been 


learned by experience: That te the 
simjde fact which Mr. Cole has allowed 
himself to forget. And much of his 
political argument (as distinct from 
his magnificent exposition of economic 
realities) is thereby vitiated. 

J. Middleton Murry 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND SOCIAL PRACTICES* 


Professor Radhakrishnan exemplifies 
to an outstanding degree the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the Hindu mind. 
His reading in Western as well as 
Eastern literature is vast and various. 
Hts memory, judging by the amount 
and aptness of his quotation, is a 
sponge that never reaches saturation 
point ; while for ideas and ideals, how- 
ever diverse or even contradictory, he 
keeps open house, welcoming each on 
its merits and doing his best to get 
them to settle down happily together. 
There is great virtue in this large- 
mindedness. Nor is he an undiscrim- 
inating host. For if, as he truly writes, 
''Hirfduism represents an effort at 
comprehension and co-operation and 
recognises the diversity in man's ap- 
proach towards, and realisation of, the 
one Supreme Reality," it measures 
creeds, conduct and social codes by the 
degree to which they conform to that 
Reality. This, too, is Professor Radha- 
krishnan's implicit criterion. But be 
applies it so unexactingly and identifies 
himself so sympathetically with every 
point of view that his writing generally 
lacks depth or character and tends to 
multiply truisms without crystallising 
truth. The suave voice flows on : — 

Contemplation and life arc distincts, not 
oppoutes. They can exist together. They 

* Religion and Society* 
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imply each other and work together. Again 
we cannot change the social order unless we 
change ours»elves Our social order is as high 
or low as the character of those who compose 
it A more effective social order means a 
different quality of men. To change the 
quality of life, we must be bom again. 
Religions have failed, simply because we did 
not take them seriously . . . 

The progress of mankind towards inter- 
national partnership and political unity is 
the essential condition for the survival of 
civilisation and it is for Biitain, Russia and 
America to lead the way m building a world 
community of free peoples . . 

Marriage is not an everlasting round of 
roses and dreams , it is a preparation for 
quiet happiness Pleasure is of the moment, 
and the accidents of time and space affect it. 
The decay which awaits all mortal things has 
the power to destroy beauty of body and the 
fire of passion, but not the imperishable 
clement of the liappincas which is the reward 
of austerity. .. . • 

Non- violence as a mental state w different 
from non-resistance It is absence of malice 
and hatred Sometimes the spirit of love 
actually demands resistance to evil We 
fight, but filled with in w aid peace. We must 
extirpate evil without becoming evil . .•.The 
slaughter invohcd in modern warfare is so 
much out of proportion to the ends that the 
arguments and sentiments which have been 
used in the past to justify wars are no more 
tenable .... 

It is aU unimpeachable, but when 
page follows page, so reasonably but so 
discursively humane, we cannot but 
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sormife some faiiuie to come to grips 
with the reality of life, to relate ideas 
closely enough to life's resistant sab- 
stance, and to express in a more dis- 
tinctive and penetrating style the ten- 
sion of a creative mind. 

But on their own idealistic plane 
Professor Radhakrishnan's hve lengthy 
lectures, delivered at the Universities 
of Calcutta and Benares during the 
war, are lucid and illuminating. In the 
first two of them he examines the 
crisis of civilisation in the West, a 
crisis which is, as he remarks, a vast 
convulsion of society as a whole. Nor 
can the West be separated from the 
East. " The world stands at the cross- 
roads, faced by two alternatives : 
organisation of it as one whole or 
periodic wars." But the disease is 
more advanced in the West. It is 
there that the dominance of a false 
philosophy, a dne-sided conception of 
man’s nature, and the defeat of the 
human by the material, which arc all 
alike causes and symptoms of dis- 
integration, arc most apparent. 

Professor Radhakrishnan, after 
showing how retrograde both racialism 
and nationalism are, considers Marxism 
at length. This is the most penetrat- 
ing piece of criticism in the book and 
the more valuable because he does full 
justice to Marx’s destructive analysis 
of a profit-seeking bourgeois society 
and to what is valid in his view of 
history and of the degenerate religion 
of the Churches. Nevertheless a new 
order, which is to be really creative, 
must be based on a religion which 
reaffirms the true relationship between 
the individual and the eternal. Only, 
to quote his own words, "if we are 
centred in the spiritual reality, shall we 


be freed from the greed and fear which 
are the bases of our society." And in 
the "mystic religion of India, which is 
at once spiritual and social, " he fore- 
sees " the religion of the new world, 
which will draw men to a common 
centre even across the national front- 
iers.” 

In justification of this claim he 
devotes his last three lectures to a 
study of the spiritual values and the 
social practices of Hinduism, paying 
particular attention to the part played 
by women in Hindu society. For 
Western readers this will be the most 
interesting and authoritative part of 
the book. Professor Radhakrishnan 
acknowledges the social and religious 
abuses which need purging from Hindu- 
ism as from other faiths. They can be 
purged, he suggests, in two ways, by a 
return to the true spirit of the Hin- 
du tradition which did not counte- 
nance such abuses and by allowing this 
spirit to create new forms and institu- 
tions by which the genuine forces of 
the new may be. woven with "the 
valid principles of the past into a new 
unity.” To Western readers his account 
of Hindu practice may seem unduly 
favonrab'e. Certainly some of the 
charges he brings against Western 
religions have been often brougtit with 
justice against Hinduism. But the 
testing time has come. The alien ruler 
has gone. A great people is free at 
last to vindicate in their personal, 
social and political life th<f ideals to 
which they have been constant through 
ages of oppression. May they prove 
worthy of the leader to whom and to 
whose gospel of non-violence Professm: 
Radhakrishnan pays noble tribute in 
his concluding lecture 1 

Hugh I’A. Fausset 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND GRiECO-ROMAN 
THOUGHT* 


Professor Farrington's four studies 
in " the social relations of thought *' in 
the Graeco-Roman world form one of 
the little books in the Thinker's Li- 
brary ; but it is seldom that so much 
thought and information can have been 
condensed into such a short space, 
while the author's brilliant style makes 
the most technical parts of his subject 
delightful to read. 

It has for a long while been a 
commonplace that the contempt telt 
for manual labour and experiment in 
the slave-holding Greek world led from 
the time of Socrates and Plato onwards 
to a disastrous cultivation of abstract 
theorizing over scientific and practical 
investigation. Agreeing with this main 
thesis, Professor Farrington (whose 
general stand-point has marked analo- 
gies with the pragmatic of the Experi- 
mentalist school of Professor Dewey 
in America) argues that the charge 
against the Greeks is unjust, at any 
rate as levelled against the great Pre- 
Socratic thinkers of the Ionian school. 
Historians have been misled by 
Aristotle's account of the philosophy 
of the Milesians as in type a material 
monism." Actually, Professor Farring- 
ton maintains, they '' might be said to 
have given an operational rather than 
National account of the nature of things. 

Their criterion of truth was successful 

# 

practice." Their interest was in the 
technique of subdumg nature to human 
needs, and their philosophic concep- 
tions were drawn from the tools and 
handicrafts of their time. 

Different minds will probably appre- 


ciate diversely the force of Professor 
Farrington's argument drawn from the 
frequent employment of the analogy 
of such implements as the rasp, the 
broom, the shuttle, and the filter " as 
well as the bellows and the potter's 
wheel in the fragments of Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, and in the later 
great philosophical poem of Lucretius 
based on the thought of the lonians. 
But it is certainly significant that 
Thales was an engineer, Anaximander 
a cartographer and explorer, Hippo- 
damus a town-planner. Science and 
philosophy had certainly not yet drift- 
ed as far apart as they were to do with 
the growth of the prejudice against 
handicrafts caused by the increase of 
slave labour. » 

Professor Farrington's second essay, 
a "Study in Greek Medicine from 
Hippocrates to Ramazzini" traces a 
particular consequence of this preju- 
dice, showing how after Galen the 
work of anatomy and the practice of 
surgery ( " surgeon " comes from 
"chirurgeon," which means simply 
" hand-worker " ) were relegated to 
inferior practitioners, while the " phy- 
sicians" busied themselves with theory 
and mere advice. And right down to 
the great physician Ramazzini in the 
eighteenth century, medicine was 
further hampered by the indifference 
felt by the upper classes and their 
doctors for the diseases of the working 
population, many of them "occu- 
pational in character. 

The two remaining essays, on 
" Diodorus Siculus : Universal His- 


• Head and Hand in Ancient Greece, By Bbnjanik Farrington. (C. A. Watts and Co.. 
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torian " and “ TIm Cods of Epicurus 
and the Roman State," respectively, 
are bound to the main theme of the 
book; the first by diowing hotir the 
St<fic jdiilosoidiy, held by the historian 
Diodorus, origioally stood in practice 
for the equality and brotherhood of 
man against the division of mankind 
into naturally "slave” and "free" 
which Aristotle canonized in his 
“ Politics " ; the second by its demon- 
stration that the doctrine of Epicurus, 
so far from being the toy of wealthy 
idlers disputing in shady gardens, was 
an active, reforming creed directed 
against the superstitions of the pagan 
religions, which the Roman State up- 
held for their serviceableness in keep- 
ing the obedience of the masses by 
threats of tortures in the world to 
come. From Professor Farrington’s 
interesting analysis of Epicurean teach- 
ing we may hazard the conclusion that 
the "gods" of this system were really 
Ideals of Perfection, which can attract 
men’s spirits but have no power to 
punish wrong-doers in this life or any 
future one. 


, l^iMdeMor Farrington's genezad \ 
apf«Mt<A .«o Ids subject one may . 
lOMOMiUy <tetect a "Left Wiag", 
philoiQpbic tendency. The very evils 
whieh Leftist thought finds rampant iti 
the modem world, namely, plutocracy, 
landlordism, exidoitation of an' en^ 
chained proletariat by a wealthy 
leisored dasa, the drugging of the gen- 
eral intelligence by religious promises 
and threats to be fulfilled in a future 
life, the neglect of technological prog- 
ress through absorption in abstract 
metaphysics, are those that in his belief 
poisoned the life and thought of the 

Graeco-Roman world. His wide read- 
<• 

ing and full documentation enable him 
to adduce formidable evidence for his 
view; the horrors of slave-life in the 
mines of the Roman Empire recall the 
totalitarian concentration camps of our 
own day and throw an evil light on 
the splendid civilization they support- 
ed. Whether or not Professor Farring- 
ton’s able work as a whole gives a one- 
sided estimate of classical thought and 
culture is a question too large to em- 
bark upon in this review. 

D. L. Murray 


Mankind So Far. By William 
Howells. ( Sigma Books, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. i6s.) 

Tlu Human Face. By Emil Froe- 
scHELS. (The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York. $3.00) 

Though the intelligentsia may be 
indifierent about the origin of mankind, 
the different races and the peculiar 
anthropological pattern of homo sap- 
iens, a ce^n legitimate cariosity does 
exist regarding the future of evolution 
and the goal. In any attmnpted solu- 
tion of the probtom of human evolution 
the frwtiers of anthropology must be 


clearly marked off from those of philos- 
ophy or metaphysics proper. In Man- 
kind So Far, Prof. William Howells 
has narrated the romantic story of the 
evolution of mankind from the stand- 
point of orthodox anthropology, in 
three distinct stages. These stages can 
be indicated by three interrogations. 
How has man evolved from the animal? 
How has hotno sapiens evolved ? Lastly, 
how have the different races evolved ? 
I would like to draw the attention of 
readers to the sectiim on "India” 
(p* 245 ) ^ud to the "OatHim of man's 
history, ” ( pp. 300-302 ) Mid .finally to 
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the concluding chapter entitled “ I942 
to 1,000,000 A. D. " What will be the 
future trmd of human evoluticm ? 
Men will have the same neuro-muscular 
frame and in size “stay much as we 
are,” though Professor Howells agrees 
with Dr. Shapiro^s prediction that we 
ate going to lose our wisdom teeth. 
Neither “ machine-like perfection ” nor 
“ evolutionary degeneration ” is the 
probable lot of mankind. 

To the Hindu mind familiar with the 
theory of Yugas, the conclusions of 
Professor Howells will seem rather 
strange, however reassuring. Towards 
the end of the present Kali-Yuga that 
is now progressing, say, in less than 
half a million years, destruction on a 
cosmic scale is inevitability itself. And 
then mankind is going to emerge into 
the Krita-Yuga marked by physical, 
intellectual and moral perfection. One 
may or may not accept such a hy- 
pothesis but, when Professor Howells 
observes that “ there is also the 
mystery of how and why evolution 
takes place at all, ” he is letting down 
the anthropologists as scientists. 
Reading through the story of Mankind 
So Far, one would hesitate to endorse 
it unqualifiedly, having witnessed two 
terrible world-wars within living 
memory. It seems to me that profes- 
sional evolutionists and anthropologists 
should embark on a co-operative ven- 
ture with professional moralists and 
philosophers with a view to bringing 
about world peace and international 
harrhony, the lack of which is definitely 
pointing in the direction of mankind's 
final disappearance. 

The necessary philosophical corrective 
to a merely evolutionary and anthropo- 
logical .approach to the evolution of 




iDttBkind on this planet, is ftimiduMt'i^ 
Tka Human Race by Prof. Enitf 
Freeschels, who, in his “ Study in the 
Nature of Knowledge, ” argues that ift 
the knowledge of the Infinite mankind 
has a source of lasting and permanent 
spiritual unity. Knowledge of Gpd, 
the mathematical Infinite, and of the 
Universe is the common property el 
mankind. The author hopes that this 
knowledge will bring men closer to- 
gether. 

A physician as well as a philosopher, 
he has endeavoured to reinforce philo- 
sophical conclusions with phenomena 
drawn from physics, medicine and 
Gestalt-psychology. To students of 
Indian systems of philosophy some of 
his philosophical facts will seem very 
familiar and others very element- 
ary. Thus, his analysis of the difference 
between Non-Expression-Ripe and 
Expression-Ripe in Chapter VI is 
merely a faint picture of the celebrated 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika difference between 
Nirvikalpaka and Sa-vikalpaka. His 
“ Two Different Kinds of Time ” must 
be deemed philosophically very ele- 
mentary and even unsustainable. The 
author makes a frank confession that 
in his book the question whether the 
human mind is likely to reach eternal 
truth is answered in the negative. If 
that be so, philosophic endeavour must 
degenerate into the mere pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

Participation in infinite knowledge, 
pursuit of infinite values, and the 
discarding of finite elements that 
merely, serve to separate individuals 
from one another are, however, su- 
premely unexceptionable ideals, oh his 
fine exposition of which the author is 
unreservedly to be felicitate. 

R. Naoa Raja Sarxa 
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PMrich CeMit dt Iniia. *£dit^ 
by jACQxm^^E Tyswhitt. (Land 
Htnni^ries, Lfflidon. zo«. ). Social and 
Religious Movements in Ike Nineteenth 
Century. By C. S. Sbimivasacraki. 
( The National Information and 
Publications, Ltd., Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay i. Re. if- ). The Depressed 
Classes: Their Economic and Social 
Condition. By Mohinder Singh. 
( Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay i. 
Rs. 7/8 ). India : A Conflict of Cultures, 
By Kewal Motwani. ( Thacker and 
Co., Ltd., Bombay i. Rs. 3/-), 
Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru. By K. R. 
Kripalani. (Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 
Bombay i. Re. 1/8). Blood and 
Stones. By Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. 
(Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay i. 
Re. i/- ) . A Plea for the Mixed 
Economy. By M. R. Masani. ( The 
National Information and Publica- 
tions, Ltd., Bombay i. As. 12 ). 

Various causes have produced the 
social changes which have taken place 
for better or for worse, in India as 
elsewhere. Some of these causes will 
be apparent from a study of these 
recent books on India and its culture, 
past and present. 

Patrick Geddes in India is full of 
pictures and statistics of India and her 
people as Patrick Geddes found them 
in the records and in the actual life of 
the people. The chapters on " Conser- 
vative Surgery, *’ “ A Sociological 
Appruacli*' and " Planning for Health," 
an show the author’s conviction that 
town planning, to be succe.ssful, should 
be folk-planning — giving the people 
the same care that we give when trans- 
planting flowers. Thus, the village 
area should be made healthy, pleasant 
and as spacious as reasonable economy 
MrUl permit, with a minimum of roads 


anda mniitttBii ol open spaces planted 
with trees at the corners to prevent 
oieroa^ment— all salient points. The 
book is a timely publication for en- 
gineers, doctors and statesmen, though 
they may not deem all of it suitable to 
present-day conditions. 

Social and Religiotts Movements in the 
Nineteenth Century gives a bird’s-eye 
view of conditions in India in the last 
century. The writer has not separated 
the social from the religious movements. 
He shows the contempt of most English- 
men of the day for the cultural back- 
ground of India and with what enthu- 
siasm the Indians who learned some- 
thing of Western culture took to it. 
The author also shows the efforts made 
with some success, to change this situa- 
tion— by Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
several national leaders, by the Theo- 
sophical Movement, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the Arya Samajists, the 
Brahmo Samajists and others. There 
are, however, too many facts and 
figures for the lay reader, while the 
history student will And the book a 
bare outline of the period. 

The Depressed Classes is a doctoral 
thesis, a detailed study of one of the 
Hindu groups, so detailed in fact, that 
one is likely to forget the main object 
of the book. For the social reformers 
and legislators who are attempting the 
am,elioration of this group, however, 
the book is a handy compendium, with 
all the required historical, economic 
and social information and suggestions. 

India— A Conflict of Cultures is a 
satirical study in fluent style of the 
country as it was and as it is today. 
The author sets out the defects of the 
various institutions of society, without, 
however, pointing out their salient 
features or how they can be rectified. 
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When the old eoeiat' contrcds and values 
function no mim, it would be better to 
suggest remedies instead of crying over 
things that cannot be recovered. The 
autfaw wDidd do well to come out with 
a companion volume with his concrete 
proposals. 

The various conflicts in the India of 
today have taken shape in the three 
leading personalities dealt with in 
Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru. All have 
been brought up in the Western tradi* 
tion with an Indian background. The 
author deals with them as representa- 
tive Indians, instruments of renascent 
India. Nehru might be considered an 
ideal for future India, able politically 
to challenge Europe, intellectually rep- 
resenting India’s debt to the West 
and spiritually a liaison officer between 
the two cultures, admired by European, 
intellectuals and idolized by the Indian 
masses. 

Blood and Stones is a short story of 
the mental and moral reactions that 
beset a thoughtful person like Nirmal 
Kumar who is faced with actual cold- 


blooded murders in the name of re!^- 
itm. He seeks escape frqpn the com- 
munal strife in the peace of the Ajanta 
Caves, where, however, his mental cmi- 
fliet results in a dream which prcnnpts 
him to action in the Peace Brigade, 
showing, not escape, but work for 
humanizing humanity as the r^^t 
course. This book is a good study for 
the psychologist and the sociologist. 

Lastly, we come to A Plea for the 
Mixed Economy by M. R. Masani, who 
comes forward with salient constructive 
suggestions in harmony with the old and 
new ideals of India and in keeping with 
the views of the various leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. He looks 
to the existing industries, public enter- 
prises and free enterprise to make 
India a happy Nation for human 
aspirations and ideals, spiritual, moral 
and material. 

These seven books 'studied together 
will be the ” Seven Lamps of Architect- 
ure ” to the educationist, the psychol- 
ogist, the sociologist and the legislator. 

M. A. Jakaki 


The Sutra of 42 Sections and Two 
Other Scriptures of the Mahayana School. 
Newly translated from the Chinese by 
Cku Cb'an. (The Buddhist Society, 
London, W. C. I. 2s.6d.} 

So many books on Buddhism have 
appeared that one finds it difficult to 
imagine one with an original turn in 
" putting it. ” Every now and then, 
there is a book or booklet which has 
this. Often its slightness in pages 
makes it appear insignificant, but, as 
always, the greatest thought of the 
world has been enshrined in thin book- 
lets. The booklet under review is such 


a vehicle for conveying the essence of 
Buddhism (and Theosophy) in aphor- 
isms that once read (with a willing 
mind) will not easily be forgotten. It 
is much to be hoped that, when condi- 
tions permit it, the Buddhist Society 
will publish this gem of Mahayana in a 
cloth-bound "pocket" volume, similar 
to the classics : Light on the Path, The 
Voice of the Silence and The Bhagavad~ 
Gita. It will at least, even in its 
present form, stand beside those books 
on any spiritual seeker’s bookcase or 
table, and be as frequently referred to. 

E. V. Haves 
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A SimAo^ of ChaHad Somskrit tiailed the - 

LiUratmro. U. VaMKATA. Ksishma stiniliiit as sup|>l]nng a longofelt 
tUo, ILA. (Vedam Venkataraya atewl It fnUy covers the Epics, the 
Sastey and Bros., George Town, Ma> Parana* and the classical liteta* 
dras. Rs. 2/-) tore in aU its branches, and can be 

An exhaustive and well-docomented sahdy reconunended as a text-book, 
htstoiy of Sanskrit literatare, Vedic The antbor has had twenty years’ ex- 
ahd Clasncal. written by Indian schol- perience as a teacher of the history of 
ars and living due space to both Sanskrit literature and in consequence 
chronological and biographical details his treatment of the subject is lucid 
about the authors as well as to ^ lit- and satisfactory. It is pleasing to 
erary estimate of their works is a long- note that he has devoted more space 
felt desideratum. The University of to appreciative study than to mere 
Calcutta bad announced such a publica- chronological details. A general reader 
tion some years back, but no volume wishing to make his first acquaintance 
has been published so far. The late with the vast and varied treasures of 
Dr. M. Krishnamachariar’s History of Sanskrit literature may also profit- 
Classical Sanskrit Literature is useful ably peruse this book. The classified 
mainly for a research student. Mr. chronological chart at the end is a good 
H. R. Aggaiwala's Short History of idea and enhances the value of the 
Sanskrit Literature is a good book, work. But the printing and the get-up 
meant mainly for undergraduate class- leave much to be desired, and the lack 
es. But it has long been out of print, of diacritical marks in a book of this 
Therefore, this Handbook of Mr. type is very much to be deprecated. 

N. A. Gore 

On the Chronicles of Ceylon. By Chronicles, on the strength of all avail- 
Dr. B. C. Law, d.litt., ph.d., m.a., b.l. able materials, gathered from ancient 
( Monograph Series, Vol. Ill, Royal and modem literature. The Chronicles 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. ) of Ceylon were written or compiled by 

In this brilliant monograph Dr. Law the Elders from devotional and patriot- 
presents an exhaustive study of the ic motives. In them we find at times 
"Chronicles of Ceylon,” written in a mixture of legends and historical 
Sinhalese and Pali, of which the facts. It is now generally admitted 
Dipavatnsa is the oldest. Oldenberg that in spite of this mixture these 
places its closing date between the Chronicles have a permanent value as 
beginning of the fourth and the first indispensable sources of history. In 

third of the fifth century a.d. These fact, in the absence of inscriptions, 

Chronicles narrate not only the polit- archsological finds and foreign ac- ^ 

ical history of Ceylon but also the counts, these Chronicles are our only t 

ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist guide in studying the early history of 
faith. In the three chapters of the Ceylon. 

monograph Dr. Law has discussed the Later Sinhalese Chitmides mre either 
chronological, literary and historical translations or prose amfdifications of 
position of the '^ali and Sinhalese the Pali books. They appear to us as 
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the productions 'of a dull and decadent 
age. The latest known traditi<Hiai 
history of tile kuigs of ancient India 
and Ceylon is RAjivali which closes 
with [the reign of Vimala Dhamma 
Suriya ( A. d. 1679-1701 ). According 
to Geiger it was compiled at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 


Like all other wiitings of Dr. tiiw, 
the {tfesent monograph fully docu- 
mented and written in a spirit of dis- 
interested research. We congratulate 
the indefatigable author on its produc- 
tion and the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on its nice publication in their 
Monograph Series. 

P. K. Gods 


Built Before the Flood. By H. S. 
Bellamy. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 21s.) 

In liis title, Mr. Bellamy at once 
in troduces us to pre-history. Since this 
book first appeared two years ago' he 
has made further research at 
Tiahuanaco in Bolivia, where some of 
the greatest cyclopean buildings in the 
world remain. These are less well- 
known to the reading public than any' 
other examples, except perhaps those 
at Ponape, of which more later. Mr. 
Bellamy has therefore done great service 
to archaeology by his survey of this 
district, even if scientists may not agree 
with the deductions he draws from 
the facts. 

Tiahuanaco lies at an altitude of over 
12,300 feet above sea level, in a depres- 
sion in the great Andean wall of South 
America, where his map of the district 
shows the strange, deep, hundred-mile- 
long Lake Titicaca, and other smaller 
brackish pools. Here, he says, “at 
one time in the dim past one of the 
most remarkable cultures that man 
ever evolved, had its home — and found 
its death. " More than ten other sites 
with similar remains trwait exploration 
in Bolivia. 

In a short notice it is not possible to 
do justice to the work of Mr. Bellamy 
and his collaborator, Mr. F. L. Ashton, 


or to examine their claim to have 
correctly interpreted the inscriptions 
and their symbolism in this thesis. 
.But one wonders why the author makes 
no reference to the cataclysms of 
Lemuria or Atlantis to explain how 
Tiahuanaco “ found its death. “ In 
Chapter VI he claims that these are 
“ the mightiest stones in the world. *’ 
But those at the Cyclopean oceanic 
Venice on the island of Ponape in the 
Caroline group north of New Zealand, 
are surely as big, with walls ten to 
fifteen feet thick, and thirty feet high, 
covering eleven square miles ; and three 
stones at Baalbek in Syria are sixty feet 
long. Nor does he, with one small 
exception, link up the remains on 
Easter Island, not so far off. near the 
coast of Chile, with those at Tiahuanaco. 
In The Secret Doctrine ( Vol. II, p. 317 ), 
however, we read that “ the oldest 
remains of Cyclopean buildings were all 
the handiwork of the Lemurians of the 
last sub-races and that the stone rel- 
ics found on Easter Island are reported 
to be very much like the walls of the 
Temple of Pachacamac or the Ruins of 
Tiahuanaco in Peru. “ ( The west shore 
of Lake Titicaca is in Peru. ) The very 
accurate drawings which illustrate the 
text help one to visualise .the stupen- 
dous work of these prehistoric builders. 

A. A. Morton 
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The Budika. By Cufford Bax. 
( Victm- Gollancz, Ltd., Londra. 6 s. ). 

This finely printed radio version of 
the Buddha's life and ideas is made up 
partly of narration and partly of 
dialogue. Like the "Chroniclers” in 
Drinkwater's Abraham Lincoln, the 
" Narrator " is chronicler and bystand- 
er both, charmed by the spiritual 
Odyssey that transforms Siddharta 
the Prince into Gotama the Buddha. 
Mr. Clifford Bax generally follows 
tradition in rendering the life-story, 
although dramatic telescoping here 
and there gives a sense of rapidity and 
inevitability to the unrolling action. 
Dialogue and narration are alike com- 
petent, but are apt to wobble when 
the great moments arrive. Where 
naked simplicity and grandeur or a 
piercing sublimity in utterance is call- 
ed for, we get more often than not 
only inanity or 'worse. The dialectic 
of the "inner” dialogue under the 
Bodhi tree is clear and clever enough. 


The TuUp of Sinai. By A. J. 
Arberry. (The Royal India Society, 
3 , Victoria Street, London, S. W. i. 
7 s. 6 d. ) 

Prof. A. J. Arberry of Cambridge 
University is a distinguished Persian 
.scholar who has translated The Tulip 
of Sinai from a section in the Payam i 
Mashriq ( Message of the East ) of the 
late Sir Muhammad Iqbal, a volume of 
poetry composed, as the author has 
declared, in reply to Goethe's Westoest- 
Ucher Divan. In these poems Iqbal 
expresses those characteristic doctrines 
which are well summarized in the pref- 
ace to Prof. R. A. Nicholson’s transla- 
tion of his A star i Khuii ( Secrets of 
the Self). That book may with profit 




bat somibow the trembling eternal 
word remains unspoken. The "sermon*^ 
is a methodical, laborious affair, and 
hardly ever acquires the magic finality 
and radiance of a revelation. 

Recreating the life of the Buddha is 
a task for another poet-seer and prince 
of compassion, and it is not surprising 
that the undertaking has exceeded Mr, 
Clifford Bax's powers. Besides, the 
limitations of a radio play are apt to 
cramp the style of an artist with the 
sensibility and vision of the author of 
The Venetian and other plays. That 
the play nevertheless reads well, that 
tha principal characters — Gotam and 
Yasodbara, Anand and Sujata — haunt 
us and even start in us a chain of 
chastened meditation, is the measure 
of its success. Only poetry and proph- 
ecy are lacking, but let us not be 
censorious. I wish, too, that the 
Narrator’s speeches bad been printed 
in italics to mark them off clearly from 
the dialogues. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

be used as a commentary on The Tulip 
of Sinai. 

What has made Iqbal famous in the 
East a.s a poet of great merit is his 
Persian philosophic poems which deal 
with certain problems of life which 
have seriously engaged the 'attention 
of thinkers in both the East and the 
West. He has faith in the immense 
progress of humanity and the develop- 
ment of the human self. He urges his 
readers in general, and more* especially 
his co-religionists, to preserve their 
individual dignity and that of the 
community to which they belong. In 
keeping up to the h^^hest ideal of 
Islam one should, not demean oneerif 
or break away from the ancient tradi- 
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tion. He had a daeprSeated conviCti^d 
that the Eastern pec^Ie, especially the 
Muslims, had a an^sage to give to 
their Western brethren. This was the 
main theme «tf almost all his poems in 
Persian in his own inimitable style. 

We are grateful to Professor Arbeiry 
for having translated The Tulip of Sinai 
from the original Persian and made it 
available to English-speaking people. 
In many places the translation is as 
faithful as possible to the letter of the 


The Travelling Bookman: John 
Murdoch of Madras. By A. 'W. 
McClymont. ( Lutterworth Press, 
London. 6s.). Song of India. By 
Frank Clune. (Thacker and Co., 
Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 12/8). 

The solid and substantial work of 
John Murdoch of Madras in the pro- 
motion of adult literacy is the main 
theme of the volume by Dr. 
McClymont who narrates in nine chap- 
ters the life of the “ Literary Evangel- 
ist of India, ” as another author 
described Dr. Murdoch, and records his 
achievements. The tenth chapter, 
“ The National Christian Council ” has 
been contributed by the Rev. Mr. J. Z. 
Hodge. A native of Glasgow, Dr. 
Murdoch dedicated his self-sacrificing 
life to the service of India and her 
people, stressing the need of organised 
promotion of adult literacy side by 
side with the proselytiaation pro- 
gramme of Christian Missions. 

In the Song of India, Frank Clone, 
Australia's well-knoWn writer and 
globe-trotter, records his impressions 
of the vast subcontinent and its 
millions. Frank Clune met Sir C. V. 
Raman and Shri C. Rajagopalachati, 


or^maL In smne plaoea tbs txamilatlm: 
has failed to be as faitbfidhshe .widmd 
to be. For this he is not to be blmned, 
for the genius of the Persiaii langua^ 
is different from that of English. No 
translator, however acoomplishedi, can 
give expression to some of the niceties 
of one language in another. 

The Tulip of Sinai contains some 
poetry of a very high order, and is 
certainly in the first rank of modern 
Persian literature. 

M. Hafiz Syed 


Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and Lord 
Wavell and many others, mediocrities 
and celebrities in their own line. Not 
merely that. He also met Sri 
Aurobindo and Sri Ramana Maharshi. 

Such a volume as this, with its pen 
pictures of the life and civilization, the 
leaders and the led of India, is to a 
certain extent carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but impressions of any 
country and its people recorded by 
sympathetic foreigners are bound to be 
interesting to the people, satisfying the 
innate human curiosity to know what 
others think of us. 

It may be mentioned incidentally 
that the dictum on the flap that, ac- 
cording to Hindu philosophy. " Life is 
illusion ” is erroneous ; only the school 
of Sankara holds that view. Others 
like Ramanuja and Madhava hold that 
life is the most solid and stubborn 
Reality. Fortunately, this book is 
emphatically w>t of the genus of Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India and Mr. Beverley 
Nichols's Verdict on India. 1 have no" 
hesitation in commending Sof^ of India 
to foreigners as well as to Indians as a 
delightful travel-book. 

M. A. Rvckmini 
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Chinese Ghost and Love Skries. A 
selection from the Lieo Chei stories by 
P'u SuNG-LiNG. Translated by Ross 
Qoong. (Dennis Dobson, London. 

X2$. 6d. ) 

Th% Liao Choi Chih J is the largest 
and most famous collection of Chinese 
short stories dealing with the super- 
natural. The author completed his 
work in 1679, but it was not published 
until 1740. He speaks of " piecing the 
tales together.” which must mean that 
he began by collecting all sorts of 
popular legends, and then wrote them 
out in his own words. A colloquial or 
semi-colloquial form of composition is 
generally used for works of fiction, but 
P’u Sung-ling chose to adopt the much 
terser and more elusive literary style, 
which would be quite unintelligible if 
read aloud. Nearly seventy years ago 
the late Professor H. A. Giles translated 
164 of the tales'out of a total of 432, 
under the title Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio. Miss Quong's selection 
contains 41, many of which also appear 
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kt 6ile$'s book. She does not motion 
the latter-at all, but reprints an intro- 
duction aaid to have been taken frtxn 
a German translation by Martin Buber, 
called Chinesische Geister- und Liebes- 
gesehichien, which appeared in 1911. 
This is not in the library of the British 
Museum, but it is perfectly clear that 
Buber was no Chinese scholar and could 
not have done the translation himself ; 
in fact, he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness, though in rather vague terms, to 
one Mr. Wang Cbing-tao. 

Leaving this little mystery on one 
side, one can only express the highest 
approval of Miss Quong’s book as it 
stands. The stories have been well 
selected and turned into excellent 
English, while keeping very close to the 
Chinese original. A few explanatory 
notes are given at the end, and the 
book is adorned with a large number of 
graceful Chinese woodcuts (some of 
which have no very obvious connection 
with the text). 

Lionel Giles 


The Hero of Hindustan. By An- 
thony Elenji.mittam. (The Orient 
Book Company, Calcutta. Rs. 6/- ) 

To write about a contemporary 
personality is a difficult thing ; it 
becomes doubly difiScult in the case of 
one who happens to have grown into 
something of a legend in one’s own 
lifetime. Facts get interwoven with 
fiction, and the tendency to apotheosize 
becomes irresistible. Something of the 
kind has happened in the book under 
review. The author,, who came to 
know Subbash Chandra Bose in Italy, 
was associated with him and his group. 
From that acquaintance and experience 
is written this book. It is well that the 
author himself acknowledges that ” this 


book does not claim to be a hundred 
per cent, historical document,” and 
adds: "I have tried to put flesh 
and bloo'^ poetry and music, to some 
skeleton reports on the dialogues and 
activities of Subhash Chandra Bose in 
Italy and Germany during World War 
Not II.” I fear that the author, in 
his desire to create “a St. John's 
Gospel out of the Synoptics,” has 
imported tt>o much ” psychology, ” 
" religious philosophy,” " divine ro- 
manticism,” ” rom^ptic idealism, ” 
" idealist poetry ” and '* music of life. " 
The result is a strafige book. 

Subbash Chandra Bose’s meetings 
with Mussolini and Hitler, and bis final 
exit fiom Europe to Asia in a sub- 
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marine are described through pages^of 
song and story and emotional enchant- 
ment— neither a fully authoritative 
document nor a completely imaginative 
recreation, but a queer hotchpotch of 
teth. Of books and more books on 
Subhash Chandra Bose there is need. 
Bat X am doubtful whether this one 


Ahad Ha-Atn : Essays, Letters, 
Memoirs. Translated from the Hebrew 
and edited by Leon Simon. ( Phaidon 
Press, for The East and West Library, 
London. I2s. 6i. ) 

This is the latest volume of the 
Philosophia Judaica Series of the East 
and West Library, and consists of a 
selection of essays, some of which have 
never previously been translated into 
English ; translations in whole or in 
part of some 150 of the writer's 1700 
published Hebrew letters ; and part of 
his " Reminiscences. ” In addition, the 
translator and editor has provided an 
able introduction and some informative 
notes. 

It i^, perhaps, making mountains 
out of molehills to offer any criticism 
of the introduction, seeing that it can- 
not by any means be described as 
philosophical, and is not intended to 
be so. But in view of the general 
title of the series one feels justified in 
observing that Mr. Simon seems to 
share HerzI’s somewhat practical and 
political view of the Messianic mission, 
ignoring the possibility that this view 
is mistaken and that the real function 
of Messianic action is ^hikm, the 
restoration of the babince, the eradica- 
tion of the stain, in other words, the 
recovery of the ^armony disturbed 
by the Fall. It is also a little difficult 
to follow him when he maintains that 
“a national religion like Judaism... 


serves any useful purpose. This 
most be said to theci^t of the writer* 
that he has succeeded in portraying 
Subhash Chandra Bose as a great bmx> 
— firm in his purpose, nnfiinching in 
his patriotism and determined in his 
wiU. 

V. N. Bhushan 


however supernatural its avowed 
foundation, belongs by its very nature 
to the province of the biologist no less 
than to that of the theologian. " 

Coming, however, to the writings of 
Asher Ginzberg, whose pen-name was 
Ahad Ha-Am, One of the People, it 
must be remarked that these are moist 
apposite today for all students of the 
Jewish problem, whether Jew or 
Gentile, and that the careful selection 
made by Mr. Simon throws much light 
on the history and evolution of Zion- 
ism. Ginzberg was, rightly, convinced 
that ( a ) the national home of the 
Jewish people was Palestine, ( b ) that 
the creation of this national home 
could not solve the problem of the 
diaspora, (c) that ithe revival of 
Hebrew as the national language was 
the only means of preserving and 
continuing the true cultural history, 
indeed the very existence of the Jewish 
people, and ( d ) that Palestine itself 
should be the seat of a true spiritual 
centre, designed to strengthen the 
Jewish national consciousness in the 
diaspora ; to restore the independence of 
mind and the self-respect of the Jewish 
people; and to give to Judaism a 
genuine and natural national content. 

The greater part of the book deals 
with the theories and problems of Zion- 
ism, but on the philosophical side there 
are a small number of essays which 
will well repay study, notably that mu 
Haimonides entitled "The Sa|Hremacy 
of Reason. ' 

E. J. Langford GARstra 



INDIAN PACIFISTS IN CONFERENCE 


The world's greatest Pacifist of 
modem days paid the price of his paci- 
fism in the capital of India soon after 
the nation had won her independence. 
India was behind him in her fight for 
freedom. Freedom, the peoples of the 
world can understand and have use for. 
But Peace seems an empty dream and 
makes little appeal. And yet it is the 
one condition in which all other ideals 
and values can flourish in the modern 
world. In fact it is the very condition 
even of human survival in the face of 
the dread weapons of destruction that 
human ingenuity has devised. But even 
4wo global wars and the grim shadow of 
a third already darkening the future 
do not yet seem to have brought 
home to the nations the imperative 
need of Peace. The one sane voice tliat 
made itself heard aimdst the clash of 
conflicting ideologies and the clamours 
of vengeance has been silenced by the 
very demon of violence which it had 
sought to exorcise. The old prophetic 
cry continues to ring dowm the ages: 
” Who hath believed our report > and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord re\ ealed ?" 

A Conference of All-India Pacifists 
was held at the Friends' Settlement, 
Rasulia, Hoshangabad, C. P , from 
January 17th to 19th, 1948. It was 
primarily intended to prepare the 
ground for a World Conference of Paci- 
fists to be held at Santinlketan in 
January 1949. Gandhiji himself wanted 
to be present at the Rasulia Conference, 
but his Inner Voice had commanded 
another fast, his last fast, four days 
prior to the meeting of the Conference. 
So it met without him, but with a full 
sense of the poignancy of the issues at 


stake and with the consciousness that 
be was fighting the battle for peace in 
his own direct and inimitable way. 
That battle too was won. The news of 
his victory, of communal amity guar- 
anteed in Delhi, and of the Indian 
Government's generous gesture towards 
the Sister-Dominion, came as a very 
heartening message to the Conference. 

Gandhiji had warned Mr. Horace 
Alexander, the chief organiser of the 
Conference, against its becoming too 
academic and too little concerned with 
the actualities of the Indian situation. 
That danger was not wholly averted, 
as was only natural with so many learn- 
ed professors and visionaries attending 
the Conference ; but, even when some 
of the main speakers strayed from 
realities, the discussions often brought 
us to grips with the threatening situa- 
tion around us. The meetings were 
characterised by deep earnestness and 
a searching of hearts among those 
present for the hidden roots of violence 
within themselves. The resolutions 
passed — they are given below — reflect 
the moo<.l and the aspirations of those 
gathered at the Conference and they 
are offered to the National Government 
and the people of India as an indica- 
tion of a way of life that will remove 
the occasions for war in a world that 
is perilously poised on the edge of 
another catastrophe. 

Among the most profound of the 
discourses was that by Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty of Calcutta on " The Trna 
Nature of Pacifism!! " Peace, he punt- 
ed out, was the norm of human exist- 
ence and war a pathological condition, 
only too common, alae. In human his- 
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tory. The very fact of human progrese 
and evolution, such as it was. bore 
witness to this ; for if the reverse were 
true mankind would have been wiped 
out long ago. The spiritual approach 
to Pacifism most be based on a faith in 
life, in the unity between man and 
man and between man and the Source 
of All Being. This approach showed, 
he said, no spirit of exclusiveness or 
of superiority towards those who did 
not share it. but was humble enough 
to accept the hand of fellowship of all 
concerned about and working for hu- 
man welfare under whatever sanctions, 
benefiting by their specialised skill sjid 
knowledge in the varied activities of 
life. 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa of the All- 
India Village Industries Association 
helped turn the searchlight inwards by 
bringing out that ultimately it was the 
individual way of life that decided the 
issue of world peace or war. Hitler 
and Churchill had been victims of the 
Common Man the world over, who had 
acquiesced in an economy of grab and 
greed. Highly centralised, large-scale 
industrialisation, he cogently pointed 
out, was the fruitful parent of war and 
violence, in national and international 
life. Self-sufficiency and decentralisa- 
tion were the key-principles in a paci- 
fist economy. Large-scale industry was 
like poison, to be only very sparingly 
used. The primary necessaries of life 
ought to be co-operatively produced, 
in contiguous areas large enough to be 
self-sufficient with regard to them. 
Foreign trade should be only in surplus 
goods. When resorted to for primary 
needs it became the«dirt that attracted 
the flies of violence. Economic self- 
suffici^cy, he claimed, was the cosmic- 
lay-bomb that could counter the atom- 


bomb of modem science. In tbe 
disenssion that followed the iinattain- 
ability by all countries of economic sdf- 
sufficiency was pointed out; Switzer- 
land. for example, could never be self- 
sufficient in primary goods. The gen- 
eral sense of the Conference was that 
decentralisation and not self-sufficiency 
was the fundamental principle of 
Pacifist economics. 

Basic Education as the means to the 
realisation of a Pacifist or non-violent 
way of life was largely the theme of 
Shri Aryanayakam's discourse on the 
UNO and UNESCO attempts to achieve 
a World Order. The primary need 
now, he said, was a mission of educa- 
tion to preserve civilisation. UNO 
and UNESCO efforts had not shown 
sufficient concern for the right type of 
education. Gandhiji’s Ba.sic System 
was an attempt to provide this, making 
every child a self-respecting and self- 
supporting unit. While eschewing 
sectarian religious teaching, the system 
soiight to inculcate respect for all 
religions and to provide an atmosphere 
conducive to spiritual growth 
Professor Hafiz Syed in a paper 
well authenticated with quotations 
from the Hindu and Muslim Scriptures 
showed that real religion pointed to 
the slow but destined path of human 
evolution towards the ideal of ahimsa. 
He disproved through apt quotations 
the common notion that Islam sanc- 
tioned war in the name of religion. 
Quoting Abdul Gaff ur Khan, he assert- 
ed : '* There will never be real Hindu- 
Muslim unity unless each tries to 
understand the other's religion and 
culture. ” 

The subject of the extent to which 
armaments may be used for regulatory 
purposes proved very fruitful in dis- 
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cBSskma on the crucial problems of 
dealing vith the situation in Kashmir 
and in Tiot*affected areas. Dr. Kalidas 
Nag surveyed the growth of the spirit 
of violence during tlie past hundred 
years. But alongside this had gone 
the slowly gathering force of a protest 
against war. Perhaps, he said, the 
growing force of this war against war 
was the one significant and hopeful 
sign in a world of frustration and 
despair. The discussion that followed 
revealed how even Pacifists differed in 
their conception as to the extent to 
which the strong arm of the Law should 
be used to control the forces of dis- 
order. There was general agreement 
that Pacifism should face aggression in 
the spirit of suffering love, finding cre- 
ative solutions for problems that could 
lead to war. 

Speaking from first-hand experience 
of happenings in* Kashmir, Mr. Horace 
Alexander pointed out that theaggies- 
sion of the Afiidi tribesmen could only 
be met by finding a solution for the 
economic problem which drove them 
to become raiders. A creative solu- 
tion of the problem would demand 
contacting the raiders themselves and 
approaching both Governments with 
proposals for tackling its root cause. 

Dr. Jesudasan of Tirupattur dealt 
with “ Pacifism and the Indian Consti- 
tution. ” He submitted that an inde- 
pendence that bad been won through 
non-violence should be consolidated on 
non-violent lines. While the State was 
right in proclaiming itself a secular 
democratic State, in the sense of being 
neutral as to the religious affiliations of 
its citizens, he hoped that the State in 
India would be religious in the deepest 
sense. Right training of the young was 
crucial. Disciplined training for social 


servicu was the true alternative to 
eempedsOKy military training. The 
State would have to resort to legislation 
for eradicating the poison of caste and 
colour complexes i but compulsion 
should not extend to conscription for 
other than civic, for nation-building, 
purposes. Discussion mainly centred 
round the clause in the Draft Constitu- 
tion that seemed to open the door to 
military conscription. It was felt that 
an open declaration of the renunciation 
of war as a method of settling interna- 
tional disputes should be incorporated 
in the Indian Constitution. 

Arrangements for the World Pacifist 
Conference at Santiniketan were con- 
sidered at a business session. It was 
decided among other things to approach 
leaders of thought in the various as- 
pects of Pacifism for the preparation 
of brochures. 

The full text of the resolutions that 
were unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference, with their Preamble, follow : — 

Ihe following resolutions, passed by the 
All India Pacifist Conference held at Rasulia 
17th- iQth Jan 1948. have as their aim the 
achie\emcnt of a society based on truth and 
non-Molence Ihey are addressed pinxianly 
to the National Government and to all men of 
goodwill HI India, with the assurance that if 
faithfully ’ llowcd out they will help to 
eiadicale violence and the occasions of war 
and to bring in happier relationships and 
prosperity. Fach resolution should be con- 
sidered in relation to the purpose as a whole. 

1 We strongly urge that India, standing 
for Ahimsa and Satya, should renounce war 
in the settling of international disputes and 
use the method of Sal>agraha ,in meeting 
aggression , and we further urge that a 
declaration to this effect be incorporated ia 
the constitution of free India. 

2 This conference further recommends 
that the Government of India should organise 
National Peace Brigades all over the country 
as disciplined units trained in Satyagraha 
ready to meet emergencies arising either ifom 
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within the coontry or Ml the frontiers. « 

3. Further in piece of Militgury Tf^immg 

for students we urge that the curriculum 
should include disciplined training in physical 
fitness through practical nation-building 
activities. * 

4. If Clause — is adopted as part of the 
constitution we urge that it be amended a& a 
minimum by the addition of the words ; of 
a civil character only ** to follow the words 
** provided that nothing in this clause shall 
prevent the state from imposing compulsory 
service for public purposes. '' 

5* We are of the opinion that it is essential 
in the interests of peace and progress in the 
country that communalism or sectarianism in' 
any form or shape should find no place in the 
constitution of India and that for purposes of 
representation and universal adult franchise 
the constitution should recognise only man as 
such, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or 
sex, and no religions, communal, sectarian or 
other groups or minorities or special interests. 

6. We strongly recommend further legislih 
tion with a view to removing all social dis- 
abilities on the ground of caste, religion, race 
or community. 

7. We recommend that Basic National 
Education based on truth and non-violence, 
as dehned by the Hindustani 'talimi SUingh, 
be the norm for the educational system 
throughout India. 

8. Recognising that economic inequalities 
are one of the main causes of wars and internal 
conflicts we recommend that the Government 
do all within its power to ensure social and 
economic justice. To this end we urge the en- 


OOttfifMient of villagu ladusbrias tlM 
wMar applkattoi of tho pdouiplea aiitf 
methods of co-operation and industrial de* 
centralisation. 

9. We would urge upon all pacifists as well 
as upon all who desire to bring about an order 
of society based on non-violence and truth the 
need of honest and simple living and the care- . 
ful scrutiny of all their expenditure in the 
light of their responsibilities for the funda- 
mental needs of others. 

10. We believe that all punishment en- ' 
forced by the state should be remedial for the 
apti-social mind of the wrong-doer. We there- 
fore urge that the Government should abolish 
capital punishment and introduce such 
measures of prison reform whereby each 
prisoner may be treated as a sick person 
requiring physical, psychological and spiritual 
help, aiming at his becoming a contented and 
useful member of society. 

XI. Gandhi] i has requested that peace 
lovers throughout the world should unite 
daily and simultaneously at a definite time in 
prayer for world peace. He suggests a mini- 
mum period of five minutes for this daily 
offering of prayer. We commend this proposal 
to all who are deeply concerned for peace and 
we suggest the hour of 6 : 00 P. M. for India^ 

For those who may not find it possible to 
share in this common prayer at this particular 
hour wc would urge that they should respond 
to the spirit of this appeal by intensifying 
their prayers for world peace and for the 
eradication from their own lives of all that 
makes for war. 

S. K. George 


Such as are thy thoughts, such also 
will be the character of thy mind ; for 
the soul is dyed by the thoughts. Dye 
it then with a continuous series of such 
thoughts as these: for instance, that 
where a man can live, there he can also 
live well. But he must live in a palace ; 
well tlien, he can also live well in a 
palace. And again, consider that for 
whatever purpose each thing has been 


constituted, for this it has been consti- 
tuted, and towards this it is carried ; 
and its end is in that towards which it 
is carried ; and where the .end is, there 
also is the advantage and the good of 
each thing. Now the good for the 
reasonable animal is society ; for that 
we are made for society has been dmwa 
abover- 

—Marcvs Aumnuvs 





THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 

A WESTERNER’S DEBT TO INDIAN CULTURE 

[Dr. Malcolm Pitt, M.A., D.D., is a lover of India, and had been prosecut* 
ing for five years Indie and Islamic studies ere his first arrival in tliis country 
to which he has returned to spend a Sabbatical year’s leave from his teaching 
work in the U.S.A. He ddivered a lecture under the auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Culture at Bangalore on Thursday the 27th of November 1947 
under the presidency of Shri D. V. Gundappa, who rmnarked truly that if mod- 
ern India failed to take the best of her traditions and adapt them to modern 
conditions she would not be able to lead others to the recognition of the spirit- 
ual basis of life. Indian Culture was inextricably bound up with its philosophy 
but the disciplines which made that philosophy vital were not being followed 
today. Below we print a full report of Dr. t*itt’s instructive talk which reveals 
a penetrating insight into the heart of India where human mind has perfected 
the technique of the realisation of the Light of all Lights, that of the Supreme 
Spirit. — Ed.] 


Dr. Doraisami has assured me that 
I am amongst friends. It is only on that 
understanding that I have the courage 
to approach you so informally as I 
shall do tonight. The Chairman has 
made my address for me. Ail I need 
do is sit down ; but in the United States 
it is our national Thanksgiving Day, 
and one of the things for which I am 
very deeply grateful is my contact with 
India and for what she has given me. 
So much of what I shall say will be 
personal testimony rather than a learn- 
ed discourse on the history of what 
India has done for the world or what 
she> can do. I> am deliberately and 
gratefully using this occasion as an 
opportunity to discharge an obligation, 
a personal debt, and I am going to 
seize that opportunity whether you 
like it or not. Perhaps you have come 
under false assumptions and expect me 
to start |n erudite lecture on the New 
England Transcendentalists — Emerson, 
Thomu; or tm W^t Whitman, aowne 


of the American poets and essayists 
who really are profoundly in debt to 
India, and we in turn to them. I am 
not going to do that tonight. 

First let me think of some of the 
ways in which the West, especially 
America, is coming to know India. As 
you gather from the newspapers in the 
last few days, there is great concern 
about how India is being presented in 
the American press. Some American 
correspondents have created a non- 
existent India from their imagination, 
or have taken that which is spectacular 
and exploited it for the American 
public to the detriment of true perspec- 
tive on India in the United States. 1 
want to assure you that there, are many 
of us who wish all our Press had tlM 
undoubted integrity of few, and 
that they would investigate facts rath’a 
than feed the already over>8tufi[ed 
sensationalism of toany American 
journals. 

If you heard smne of ^ freely ex- 
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pressed opinions of our American dx- 
G. I.'s, you would be amazed. These 
lads are regarded as authorities because 
"they have been there." When I 
have heard the head-hunters of Assam 
described as India, I have writhed. The 
predispositions concerning India define 
her as a land of mystery, a land of 
great differences from other countries 
and therefore un-understandable. You 
and I have many Indian friends in 
America, and you have been amused or 
exasperated, as have I, at the strange 
things expected of them. The rope 
trick, palmistry, the glamour and glit- 
ter of the Princely mode of life, •the 
squalor and disease and the lot of the 
underprivileged. The interweaving of 
these makes the fabric of India for the 
average American. 

There are other aspects of Indian life 
which are beginning to penetrate to 
America. There is the India of the 
Universities. It is fortunately possible 
to pursue' Indie studies in the United 
States. Scholarship on India in the 
United States is largely philological. 
Much excellent work has been done in 
the linguistic realm ( witness the work 
of Whitney, of Bloomfield, Lanman, 
Ryder, Brown and Edgerton, to men- 
tion only a few), with Sanskrit studies 
mostly, and critical editions of Indian 
classics. Some of the great works of 
Indian literature have been studied, 
but approached from the point of 
view of Western historical and critical 
scholarship, and you find long argu- 
ments about the comparative dates of 
the early Upanishads without a great 
deal of study of the semantic, the signif- 
icance of the attitude towards life that 
these- writings expound and reflect; and 
therefore, the supreme contribution 
that India can make is often secondary. 


There are those, however, in the Chairs 
of Sanskrit studies and Indie studies in 
the United States who do have a pro- 
found appreciati<m of India. 

There are other aspects of Indian 
studies that are being brought to the 
West by those who follow a missionary 
urge to bring these very things into 
Western life. I am thinking, for in- 
stance, particularly of Swami Nikhil- 
ananda in New York who is engaged in 
a so-ies of translations of the Upa- 
nishads which will undoubtedly have 
an excellent reception in the United 
States. His translation of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita recently published is a sound 
and excellent piece of work. 

I think, however, that it is not pos- 
sible to get the " feel " of India unless 
one is here. From now on, therefore, 
I should like to present a subjective 
evaluation of the things of India, as 
they have impressed me. I feel that I 
am discharging a personal debt, and I 
am taking advantage of your presence 
to do just that. 

As I have tried to think through 
what I would do tonight, I have been 
completely baffled ; and I think my very 
bafflement before this subject is the 
essence of what to talk about. One of 
the interesting things about the culture of 
India is that it is one ; it is an entity ; it 
is nothing that one can analyse and put 
down in numerical order. I cannot say 
"First, — second, etc. ” It is not some- 
thing that lends itself to that type 
of analysis because there is, I think, a 
sense of " at-home-ness " that certain 
sensitive people can feel in this coun- 
try, as soon as they arrive. I had the 
Advantage of study before coming here 
—about five jrears of Indk an^l Islamic 
studies. That probably helped me 
somewhat in my f^ii^ of at-hente- 
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mia^ *' but tlim is no way I can ade> 
qnately explain it other than to say, 
as your poet Rabindranath Tagore has 
said, that he met his countr]rmen every- 
where. I sensed that the '^ings I felt 
to be most important would be under- 
stood in India, things it was often 
difficult to talk about in my own 
country. Not, indeed, that I am not 
*'at home” in the United States— but 
there is a difference. I do feel at home 
there in a very real sense, and the 
more I study the United States the 
more amazed I am at her, though, 
parenthetically, I am also deeply con- 
cerned about her. I am not sure how 
she is going to use the power that she 
suddenly possesses in the world — 
economic, political, cultural. Some of 
us are deeply concerned about it. If 
you want the most brilliant reading 
of America that I know, it is John 
Gunther’s receiht book. Inside the 
U.S.A. You may not have liked In- 
side Asia, or Inside Latin America and 
Inside Europe, but the United States 
apparently approves of Inside the 
U.S.A. The only thing I have heard 
in derogatory criticism is that people 
of each section say, "He has done a 
most marvellous piece of work, except 
on my part of the country ! ” The 
vitality of the United States, her tol- 
erance, her childlikeness, even her 
superficiality, are all there; but also 
some of the most profound things that 
she has groped after, some of the things 
that have gone into her history. There 
are things that have gone into the life 
of America with which you would be 
profoundly sympathetic. We have our 
getimrosities and I think that at this 
moment America is trying to under- 
sturd the rest of the world, and there 
is .an opportunity liow for India to be 




kaowsi as riie has never been known 
bofore.. 

America has bemi profoundly im- 
pressed the Indian Delegation to 
the United Nations, with the smous 
ways in wdiich new international respon- 
sibilities have been assumed, and' the 
fearlessness with which India has ex- 
pressed herself, particularly through 
Mrs. Pandit. That this contribution 
should come, this year, the year of 
August 15th, is of very great signif- 
icance. May I say, incidentally, that I 
am indeed grateful that accident, per- 
haps Providence, made it possible for 
me to be in India this year, for I 
arrived a month before August Z5th. 

India’s contribution to me has been 
made largely through the eesthetic 
realm. This may seem a somewhat un- 
conventional approach for a Westerner 
to make to Indian culture, but I have 
been convinced that Indian life is all of 
one piece and that everything in her 
expressional forms, particularly in the 
fine arts, has been at the service of a 
fundamental attitude toward life. I 
crave that unity for the West. We 
have, since the days of Aristotle, been 
highly departmentalised. I met a 
woman once at an art exhibition, and 
she asked " Why are you here — looking 
at these paintings ? ” And I said, 
" Why shouldn't I be ? lam interested 
in painting. " She replied " I thought 
you were interested in music and there* 
fore would not be interested in art. ” 
I immediately started to tell her about 
some of the relationships ’in Indian 
thought between music and painting. 
I think the Karnataka school of music 
has not used painting, though the 
Hindustani school has. But a muMcal 
expression can be painted, and paint- 
ing can be expressed musically. 
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Because neither is aa end in itself, bdt 
both are the expressions of an inner 
spiritual climate, and therefore it can 
be painted, sung, moulded or made into 
great literature — any form of the fine 
arts can be used in expression of that 
spiritual climate. 

I have felt intuitively that our West- 
ern life is too highly departmentalised. 
Even our academic life is all split up. 
There is a Department of Sociology and 
another of Economics. Try to maintain 
an absolute boundary between these 
two I One of my students once want- 
ed to know bow to raise chickens, so he 
went to an agiicultural college to flhd 
out. He came back to me after a five 
weeks' stay there. “ Now, ” he said, 
" I went with my problems to this 
man, and he said * You will have to go 
to that man ’ and when I went to that 
man he said, ‘ You will have to go to 
that other (nan ' and so on. " This, 
perhaps, is not a good example. I am 
}ust a layman , I want to raise chickens. 
Here are your experts. Each can tell 
me only bis speciality. 

The whole feel of the academic 
situation in the West now is towards 
synthesis, towards bringing things to- 
gether and blurring the boundary-lines. 
One of the difficulties in the way of 
regaining this unity is that we have, to 
a large extent, lost the spiritual base 
which is the fundamental point of refer- 
ence for all these things, and that point 
of reference most some day be reckoned 
with. I am hoping that the East may 
help re-evangelise the West with insist- 
ence on a spiritual base. I need not 
rehearse the condition of the world 
due to departure from such a spiritual 
base. You yourselves are facing such 
{ffobkms in India, and I am exceedingly 
glad to see that there are thaeOt as in 


a group like tins, who are inststent Upau 
keeping a cultural unity and a spirUned 
hose for the meeting, with purpoeive 
inu^ination and stark realism, of the 
disruptive forces meeting the life of 
India from all sides. 

And so to music. Indian musical 
theory has that same semantic element 
we find elsewhere — founded on expe- 
rience and a theory of the universe. I 
shall make no comparison between the 
music of the West and the music of 
India, but I wish I could be technical 
for a little so that I could show what I 
believe to be the connection between 
music in India and in the West. The 
music of India came as a revelation to 
me. I was asked in Jubbulpore to tell 
a group of Indians something about the 
meaning of Western music. I started 
in on the piano. The questions that 
they asked me were exceedingly pene- 
trating questions. Qu'estions as to the 
fundamental meaning not only of the 
total composition, but of its various 
parts, and the whole complex of musical 
intervals, as they came to understand 
just a little about harmony. Were 
these questions legitimate ? Were they 
good questions to ask about music ? I 
finally decided that they were the only 
questions that should be asked. 

I began to search the history of 
Western music and I found, I think, 
that our greatest composers, those who 
had the greatest spiritual import, and 
those whose lives were most closely in- 
tegrated with a universal picture, act- 
ually did have this, though their 
imitators did not. But they did not 
integrate it with an articulate theory. 
India has done just that — expressed her 
theory — which is a help to all who will 
seek to understand it. We of the West 
are beginning to ask these same lunda- 
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ncfntal questions. Kurt Sachs, who is 
now teaching musicology in New York 
University, has written a booh on the 
origin of music East and West. He 
writes that Western music has now 
come to a point where it is beginning 
to grapple again with the funda- 
mentals of music — ^melody and rhythm. 
The point of the greatest swing of 
the pendulum from the music of the 
East has been reached, and the pendu- 
lum is now coming back to some of 
the theories of melody and rhythm 
which have been in the East these 
many years. The title of another book 
by a Professor in Harvard University, 
is very significant : Music, History 
and Ideas ” It is refreshing that in 
the atmosphere of performance-centred 
music they are thinking again of ideas 
and their musical exposition. With 
this new emphasis on ideas we are also 
returning, sometimes by the back door 
of swing, to an emphasis on improvisa- 
tion, which has always been the height 
of musical e.xpression in India. ( You 
see I am departing veiy widely fiom 
Mr. Beverley Nichols’s chapter on 
Indian music. ) Be that as it may, the 
Professor has traced the history of 
Western music, showing that Bach and 
Beethoven had ideas and that the only 
difficulty was they did not express the 
ideas in words. In the old diaries 
that have been discovered, the sym*- 
bolic message of their music has been 
disclosed. 

And so, I say, some of the riches of 
Indian music are being sought after, 
gropingly, by musicians in the West. 
They are also dissatisfied at the 
moment with the limitations of har- 
mony. That the piano’s tempered 
scale is physically and musically wrong 
we always have known, but as a con- 


omSob to harmony and modulation m > 
have had to tolerate it and unfortU'- 
natefy we have foisted some of it on 
India. If I were to exude any venom ' 
about Indian music I would exude it in 
the direction of the harmonium I They 
are also dissatisfied with the twelve 
intervals which we have had, and they 
are wanting some of the micro-inter- 
vals which India has used with such 
grace ; they are even trying to make 
quarter-tone pianos. In other words, 
they are wanting new melodic possibil- 
ities. 

There is also a new emphasis on 
the meaning of Western music and 
musical therapy. As I read some of 
the theories of the ragas and raginis of 
Indian music, there has been a linking 
up not only with the whole of nature, 
the times of the day and the seasons of 
the year, the animal world and the 
natural phenomenal world, but also 
with the organic nature of the human 
body. There has been a theory of 
musical therapy ; whether it has been 
lost or not, I do not know But when 
I say " The Doctor Prescribes Music " 

I am quoting the title of a book by 
Dr. Ouspensky, who prescribes music 
for org.> nic diseases. He unfortunately 
has to >'eal with individual composi- 
tions in the West, and not with ragas 
in which the composition can be free. 

I think we are a bit poorer than Indik 
is* in that regard. 

And then in architecture and sculp- 
ture— a people that can put philosophy 
in stone and in bronze is a people whose 
genius for interpretation and for sym- 
bolism we need. Many of your psopte 
may be illiterate, but they are certainly 
not uncultured. Tb^ have the docu- 
ments in front of them in fonps of 
stone and bronze and marble. And 
what marvdlously eloquent documents 
they are t A people urbo can create a 
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Siva Nataraja, suggestive of all the* 
complex backgrouud of religion and 
philosophy symbolised in a single figure, 
is a people whose imagination, turned 
loose on the problems of the modern 
day, with all their economic, political 
and ^cial complexities and their whole 
relationship with man, should be able 
to symbolise for us the new keys of the 
Kingdom. That I hope from the future 
of Indian culture. If you can symbolise 
for us something of the new world 
which is emerging, we need that genius 
so much in this day ! 

In the realm of the aesthetic, I think 
India has much to give, and the reason 
why I think so is because she has given 
so much to me. I have taken that 
back to the United States, and bavp 
lived for the past ten years in a civil- 
ization which is so largely secular and 
materialistic, which believes profoundly 
that perhaps it can work out a philoso- 
phy of life based on action. I do not 
wish to draw a stereotyped picture of a 
wholly spiritual India and a wholly 


materialistic America. I have seen too 
xno^ technical sIriU and matearialiam in 
India, and I have seen too profound 
spirituality in the West, to faU into so 
facile a generality — but I have a voca- 
tion, as have you, to see that the riches 
of experience, as saints and sages have 
penetrated the meaning of life, find 
articulation in a strangely tangled, 
confused and violent world. To this 
end, as I understand it, this Institute 
is dedicated. And to this end also I lay 
my grateful tribute, unworthy though 
it be in its evident lack of organisation 
and inadequacy of expression, at the 
feet of an India beloved. 

There has been no flattery, as your 
Chairman has modestly suggested, in 
what I have said, for by the grace of 
God you are the inheritors of great 
traditions. I must, however, confess 
happily and without shame to a degree 
of sentimentality, for I cannot help 
being just a bit sentimental about India 
— and much in her debt. 

Thank you very much. 

Malcolm Pitt 


SOCIAL IDEALS AND SOCIAL PRACTICE 


That there can be no effective 
personal freedom in our time except 
in a free society is the thesis of Mr. 
Leonard Barnes, who writes in The 
Rationalist Annual ig^ on “ Freedom, 
as a Social Quality.” And ”a free 
society, ” in the sense Mr. Barnes gives 
to the terra, *' can be only a planned 
society. ” That there has been a wide 
• gap between social ideals and social 
practice is incontestable. Fortunately, 

man is not so constituted as to be able in- 
definitely to pursue a course he admits to be 
wrong. He is obliged either to alter his course 
or to reverse bis moral judgment. 

And “society confronts a similar 
need for adjustment ” when challenged 
by planning. Mr. Barnes calls the 
Social Contract theory “inadequate 
and outworn. " One does not join 
society, as one would join a club ; 
society itself can be the locus for the 
realisation of freedom as “ the creative 
(teveloi»nent of spontaneous, as distinct 


from conditioned, responses by free 
men. " 

He makes the point in favour of 
planning “ that it seeks to adjust the 
social process in such a way as to give 
effective preference to the general 
interest over any sectional interest 
when the two conflict. ” It is reluc- 
tance to apply this test and abide by 
the result that lies at the root of the 
difficulty of setting up an effective 
World State, as of all claims for special 
privileges, whether put forward by 
individuals or by groups. 

The tendency in India has been to 
place the assumed interests of the com- 
munity before the interests of the 
Nation. This has to be corrected for a 
strong and virile nation to be establish- 
ed, nay, even for our country to survive. 
There is no life for the separate limbe 
and organs outside the body of which 
each forms a pisrt. 





ENOS AND SAYINGS 


The best service which true admirers 
of Gandhiji could render him during the 
period of his embodied existence was to 
spread his ideas, doctrines and teach- 
ings. The Aryan Path had consistent- 
ly done this. Few periodicals have 
stressed the importance of Gandhiji's 
Hind Swaraj, which is a vade-mecum of 
Gandhian ideology. Fewer still have 
promulgated its great message as has 
The Aryan Path. Gandhiji wrote that 
book in 1908 — forty years ago — because 
he " felt that violence was no remedy 
for India’s ills. ” All that he has sub- 
sequently taught^ by precept and 
example, springs from his meditation 
enshrined in that little book, Htnd- 
Swaraj. All his later words and works 
spring from his archetypal ideation 
which focusses itself clearly and 
completely in Hind Swaraj. 

In 1921 he wrote about the pro- 
grsfmme therein outlined : — 

The only pait of the programme whirh is 
now being carried out in its entirety is that of 
non-violence. But I regret to have to confess 
that even that is not being carried out in the 
spirit of the book If it were, India would 
establish Swaraj in a' day. If India adopted 
the doetrine of love as an active part of her 
religion and introduced it in her politics, 
Swaraj would descend upon India from 
heaven. But 1 am painfully aware that that 
event la far off as yet. 

Twenty-seven years after this pro- 
nouncement, bis words are applicable 
to Indian conditions of today. But 
with a difference. Though on the plane 
of action Gandhiji’s progranune has not 


" * t uds of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibras 

made as great headway as we should 
like, on the plane of words, of thoughts 
and of imagination Indian humanity 
has spiralled to a higher altitude. The 
significance of this phenomenon should 
be taken into account. 

And now Gandhiji is no more a visible 
persQp. He is a Potency. That Po- 
tency will work in wa3rs unknown to 
mortal, materialistic minds. It was a 
fitting thought which planned the dis- 
tribution of his ashes, to be immersed in 
the waters of numerous flowing rivers. 
It is symbolic of what is bound to 
happen on the plane of mind — his 
different teachings will mingle with the 
flowing rivers of thought — of science, of 
art, of philosophy and of religion. 
Wherever the living waters of holy 
knowledge run there will come the 
influence of Gandhian Light, the Light 
enshrined in Htnd Swaraj. 

The Sun has set in India for a day 
which mortils will count a score of 
years. Men and women in their 
millions, needing the light to labour in 
darkqess, will kindle their small lamps ; 
and their small lights will illumine their 
hearths and homes, their marts and 
streets. These, whatever their forms, 
will be derived from the Sun of Truth. 
The Indian Sun has set for the day 
but it will rise again tomorrow to enable 
the Nation to carry the work another 
spiral onward. 

In these coming years of the night, 
during which Violence will Mil Vtolence, 
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ours the task to popularise the teach- 
ings which Gandbiji hdd aloft so that a 
few thousands at least may live the life 
of Non-Violjenoe. which is the mother of 
Peace, the father of Power. 

What shall we do ? 

First, take full advantage of the 
beneficent aspect of the foul deed per- 
petrated in the name of Hinduism. The 
bullets which killed the body of 
Gandhiji have let loose invisible rays of 
regeneration by which the sectarianism, 
the orthodoxy, the fanaticism of the 
irreligious Hindus who planned this 
irreligious act can be overpowered and 
destroyed. The destruction of tiiese 
among millions of Hindus will have its 
repercussion on other communities. 

Hinduism has suffered grievously at 
the hands of sectarianism for a thousand 
years and more. Hindus possessing the 
treasures of the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Gita and the Epics have neglected 
the study of these and their application 
in daily living. Superstition and priest- 
craft, ritualism and tamasha drowned 
the very life of what the Buddha called 
Sanatano Dhammo — “Hatred ceaseth 
not by hatred; hatred ceaseth by 
Love” — which is the kernel of the 
Brahamanism of old. 

India has been misinterpreted to the 
world as a religious country. No doubt 
it was the land of Religion in olden 
times and has produced men of Religion 
in modem days. But even the Lion 
of the Law, the Compassionate Buddha, 
did not succeed in destroying the iron 
of orthodoxy which even today is en- 
trenched in the very heart of Hinduism. 
Gandhiji, a truly religious man, a veri- 
table UUatna Purusha, has been rejected 
for a long term of years by that ortho- 
doxy which now has killed his body. 

Again, Hinduism has often been 


described as a tolerant creed. Yes, 
.tolemot when its dogmatism and its 
orthodoxy have not been touched, 
when its priestcraft and its arrogance 
have not been questioned, when its 
exclusiveness has not been made to face 
the truth of Universal Brotherhood; 
but otherwise intolerant to excess as 
now, alas, has been so patently revealed! 

A veritable miracle began taking 
place, even before the ashes of the 
beloved Father of the Nation had been 
immersed in the flowing rivers. What 
is that miracle ? The exposure of the 
evils of creedal orthodoxy. If the 
Government of the people act wisely; 
if the people follow their native Govern- 
ment intelligently; — this is the hour 
when India can free herself from the 
old evil Karma which made what was 
once the richest land of the earth, the 
poverty-stricken country which India 
now is. Gandhiji 'once said, and 
rightly : — 

At the present moment India has nothing 
to share with the world save her degradation, 
pauperism and plagues Is it her ancient 
Shastras that we would send to the world ? 
Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses 
to look at them, because we the heirs and 
custodians do not live them. Before, there- 
fore, I can think of sharing with the world, I 
must possess 

Modern India has pointed proudly to 
the work of her hoary forefathers. In 
return, the entire world has pointed to 
her present fallen state. Let us now 
take advantage of the miracle that 
Gandhiji’s death has wrought and wipe 
out by our lives the orthodoxy of 
warring creeds. That is our first, our 
immediate task. 

Secondly, the Indian National vCon- 
gress in starting the National emorial 
Fund to perpetuate Gandhqi's memory 
has reablved that . . < ■ 
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tbte Foifd m»y ito 1m oMd to coUaef. pr«* 
•orvo and pnblisb li» writing* and teaching* 
ia various Uhguagaa. and to matatain a 
museum wfiare articles connected with 
Gandhiji may be preserved. 

The popularising of the Gandhian 
philosophy is the most important task 
l^lbefore the country. Already much has 
been published and there are some 
excellent compilations. Gandhiji has 
written on a vast variety of subjects 
and some of his pronouncements are not 
quite palatable to many even among 
bis avowed followers. The Government 
mlist be impartial in letting the public 
know about all the teachings of 
Gandhiji. 

Business magnates and industrialists 
may not like what Gandhiji has written 
about machines and railways but Minis- 
ters in Delhi and the Provincial 
capitals as well as legislators and ad- < 
ministrators owe it., to their own con- 
sciences and to the public to study 
Gandhiji’s views on the subject and to 
take necessary action. 

Similarly, lawyers and doctors may 
not relish what Gandhiji has said, e g., 
in Chapters XI and XII of Hind Swaraj, 
but these should be studied with a view 
to practical application through proper 
legislation, etc. 

We are not advocating blind accept- 
ance of every item of the Gandhian 
philosophy but we do assert that it is 
the duty of every publicist to " read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest ” that 
philosophy, with a view to its practical 
application. 

Will it come to pass that some other 
country and not India will apply in 
action the ideas of Gandhiji ’ That is 
not:4faicm)fipivable, for outside India 
fc there dre^nany intelligent men and 
P Women who see the worth of the 
Gandhian doctrines and who will not 


only taka, but make, opportunities to 
appfy them in the various spheres of 
life and labour. We hope that history 
will not repeat itself and that Indians 
will not drive out the Gandhian philoso- 
phy— as happened in the case of 
Gotama the Buddha and His magnif- 
icent Dbamma — and leave it to for- 
eigners only to accept bis teachings 
and to follow him 1 
ig- 2 -ig 48 


The appeal of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Education Minister, to all the 
educated men and women of this 
country to serve as teachers for at least 
two years reflects the seriousness with 
which the Government regards the 
education problem, so staggering in its 
immensity. In his Presidential Address 
at the All-India Educational Conference 
at New Delhi on January z6th, Maulana 
Azad visualised an expansion of the 
teacher-training programme within five 
years sufficient to make possible there- 
after the gradual replacement of 
volunteers by professional teachers. 

He also suggested the possibility of 
conscription, requiring one and two 
years of teaching service of matric- 
ulates and g 'aduates, respectively. In 
the war against ignorance, however, no 
less than in one against a foreign enemy, 
a volunteer army would have a higher 
morale than an army of conscripts. A 
sense of shared responsibility requires 
to be aroused among the privileged. 
NobleiSf oblige. To lift out of .its con- 
text a sentence of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel’s, on the same day, when he 
addressed the people of Bhavnagar on 
the occasion of the Maharaja's grant to 
them of full responsible government: 

Everything in future is contained in 
one word, ' Responsibility.* " 
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Those Who iQake tesEching their vdca* 
tion, temporarily or permanently, must 
be prepared for sacrifice. The best that 
the country can do for its teachers will 
not be commensurate with the value of 
their service ; India is poor and the 
need for teachers great. Still, teachers 
and their families must live and the Pay 
Commission's proposal of Rs. 30 to Rs. 
50 for basic education teachers on the 
pre-war scale will have to be augment- 
ed. Half-starved and financially harass- 
ed individuals can hardly make the 
best teachers. Nor is it fair to ask one 
group to make the sacrifices that should 
be shared by all. <' 


In view of the light-heartedness with 
which it is proposed to abandon 
English as the medium even of univer- 
sity instruction after five short years, a 
suggestion in Maulana Azad’s speech 
is thought-provoking. He had first 
very truly said that 

there could be no question oi narrow national- 
ism in the field of knowledge, but at the same 
time we must sec that there was no wrong 
perspective* of a nation's past history and 
culture, nor a failure to encourage the highest 
ideals in national character and civilization. 

None can gainsay the need which he 
urged of a new history of philosophy in 
which Indian philosophy will find its 
rightful place or that the lacunae and 
distortions in our history books make 
necessary the reorientation of historical 
studies from the primary to the highest 
stages. It may be suggested, however, 
that every effort ^t strict objectivity 
will be necessary id the preparation of 
the new history books which Maulana 
Azad urged the universities promptly 
to undertake, lest the pendulum swing 
now in the opposite direction. 

But here is the suggestion of Maulana 


Azad revealing tbe mipwtant place 
which India's foster-HEmther-tongtie 
ho^inour culture and.iS w|Dndtohold 
for many a year to come - 
...the most practical metb^ would be to 
prepare boobs in Englith which, could then be 
translated into all the Indian languages. . 


The importance of the EngHdb 
language to India is stressed by ^ 
Mirza Ismail on the aist of January. 
In his cogent article he includes' the 
temptation to go too far in the rejection 
of English among the "sentimental 
reactions, " brought by the exhilaration 
of independence, which have to be 
resisted in India’s permanent interest. 
While conceding that Hindustani should 
ultimately be the national language and 
that the regional languages should be 
encouraged, he holds, we think rightly, 
that 

if we are going to allqw the knowledge of 
English to degenerate in this country we shall 
to that extent impoverish the intellectual life 
of India and with that her general life. 

India’s assimilative power, he sayt, 
has been most notably shown in her 
absorption of the English language and 
its gifts. What he might almost call 
" oar English heritage, ” the familiarity 
with the language common to educated 
Indians, has been gained by the hard 
work of generations. 

It is a very precious possession which it 
would be a tragic mistake to throw away.. .. 
lf« in the future life of India, the mastery of 
English is allowed to degenerate, the inter- 
national voice of India wiJl lose its power. 

He considers such degeneration in- 
evitable if all pupils must defer the^ 
study of English till comparatively latg^ 
and makes a plea, which we heartily* 
endorse, for at l^t an alternative 
curriculum providing for^J^ 4 lurly 
study of English those wlPten best ’ 
profit by it and use it to advMtage ioc 
tbe good of the country. 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Wor ** — however dimly, 
end lost amond the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[ Lucius Seneca, the Roman philosopher and dramatist, died by the orders 
of the tyrant Nero on the 12th of April, 65 a. d. We bring together some of bis 
sayings appropriately for this month. — £u. J 


A good spirit and intention is open 
to all men ; in this we are all noble : 
neither doth Philosophy reject or 
elect any man, 'but shineth unto all. 

It, is dangerous for a man too 
suddenly or too easily to believe 
himself. Wherefore let us examine, 
watch, observe, and inspect our own 
hearts, for we ourselves are our own 
greatest flatterers. We should every 
night call ourselves to an account. 

Every man has a judge and a 
witness within himself of all good 
and ill that he does, which inspires 
us with great thoughts, and ad- 
ministers to us wholesoitie counsels. 
To see a man fearless in dangers, 
untainted with lusts, happy in ad- 
versity, composed in a tumult, and 
laughing at all those things which 
are generally either coveted or 
feated— all men must acknowledge 
that this can be nothing else but a 
beaih of divinity that influences a 
• *mortal body, > ^ 


There is no condition of life that 
excludes a wise man from discharging 
his duty. If his fortune be good, 
he tempers it ; if b**'^ "'asters it; 

if he has an esta.., ....1 exercise 

his virtue in plenty; if none, in 
poverty. 

Wisdom is a right understanding, 
a faculty of discerning good from 
evil, what is to be chosen and what 
rejected . a judgment grounded up- 
on the alue of things, and not 
the common opinion of them .... 
Wisdom does not teach our fingers 
bu^t our minds, and instructs us not 
in the instruments but in the govern- 
ment of life, that we may not only 
live, but live happily. . . .She allows 
nothing to be good that will not be 
so for ever ; no man to be happy, but 
he that needs no other happiness 
than what he has within himself; 
no man to be great or powerful that 
is not master of himself. This is 
the felicity of human life, a lelicity 
..that can neither be conupted nor 
jactinguished. 



NON-VIOLENCE THROUGH THE AGES' 

[This able study of the antecedents of non-violence and of the probleffis 
which confront its advocates today is by Shrl Klshorlal G. Mashrowala, long 
associated closely with its chief exponent in the modem world. Shri Mashra- 
wala has himself served as President of the Gandhi Seva Sangha. an association 
devoted to the service which he recognises as the necessary positive application ^ 
of non-violence. This paper was prepared before the assassination of GandhijL 
—Ed.] 


The cult of non-violence is prob- 
ably much older than Buddha and 
Mahavira. But as I have no clear 
conception of the exact shape* in 
which the principle of non-violence 
was worked out and popularised be- 
fore their time, I take these as my 
starting-points. 

Non-violence — Ahimsa — is in ap- 
pearance a negative term. Violence 
being the result of an activity— a 
positive movement— non-violence, 
by itself, is abandonment of such 
activity and no more. That I refrain 
from injuring some life does not by 
itself mean that I should love it or 
do anything to serve or help it in its 
struggle for existence, or even to 
save it from death or other injury 
from an extraneous cause. The ex- 
tent to which the negativeness of 
the principle is emphasised will be 
seen from the following quotation : — 
Suppose a person is distributing com 
among famine-stricken people and the 
distribute asks a votary of Ahimsa as 
to what he- thinks of his action. 
Whether it is meritorious or sinful ? . , . 
Lord Mahavira has specifically instruct- 
ed that a votary of Ahimsa should 
kMp hhnself silent on such occasions. 


He should not say that it is a merito- 
rious act because it is his duty to see 
that he does not consent to the killing 
of any being whether moving or not 
moving. Similarly he should not^^y 
that the act is sinful because he wo^ 
then be instrumental in preventing the 
distribution of alms to the hungry 
people. Those who praise the gift are 
accessOTy to the killing of corn life. 
Those who forbid it deprive others of 
the means of subsistence. A votary of 
Ahimsa should keep himself silent and 
save himself from l^ing exposed to sin 
either way. 

The idea of non-violence, however, 
could not have originated in man's 
mind but on account of previous 
wide-spread habits of violence in the 
society in which he lived. One of 
these was meat-eating. Generally 
man has been a meat-eater and 
thousands of animals are slaughter- 
ed every day to provide him with 
meat. In the past, he offered meat 
to his gods also. It was looked up- 
on as a religious and sacred act. 
Necessarily people possessing greatei 
religiousness or riches or position ic 
the State killed more life than ordt 
nary men by way of ofierings to godf 


Tht Cult of Ahimsa. By SatS CMmalUMP 
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or cefelMfaitkm of fiestivais or both. 
AOd so mi read in the ParanaS stories 
of kings who had become famous 
jfor their extraordinary “religious 
sense." it., for havihg killed in- 
numerable animals through hundreds 
of sacrificial functions. 

So no wonder that, in a country 
ttke India, thinkers arose who were 
repelled by this w’anton destruction 
of life. They could not stand kill- 
ing — at least not in the name of 
religion. They recognised that meat- 
eating was not absolutely necessary 
for healthy existence in India. Per- 
haps the opposite was more true. 

Then, while meat-eating was prob- 
ably common to all classes of people 
— Aryans as well as Adivasis— kill- 
ing for sacrificial purposes seems to 
have been essentially a part of the 
Vedic religion. It is very improb- 
able that neither Buddha nor Maha- 
vira was brought up in the Vedic 
religion. The sacrifice-cult did not 
appeal to them and Buddha, at any 
rate, vigorously preached against 
it. He did not — perhaps could not — 
condemn meat-eating altogether, 
but be protested against taking life 
for sacrificial purposes and also 
advised moderation in meat diet. 
He set apart certain days i»hen no 
meat was to be taken. Not having 
laid much stress on vegetarianism, 
Buddhists as such have hardly been 
vegetarians altogether. But, with 
the spread of Buddhism, animal 
sacrifices declined and almost dis- 
appeared from some parts of India. 
Tbotl^ Buddhism itself disappeared 
'firaos India, the revised edition of the 


Vedic tdigitm omild not fully revive 
the saerifioe-ctdt. With Vedic relig- 
ion itself, Vaishnavism and othw 
sects arose which substituted vege- 
table offerings in place of animal 
ones and set their faces strongly 
against the latter. 

But probably by this time the 
teachings of Mahavira had also 
spread side by side with Buddhism. 
It is doubtful whether the early 
Jains in the time of Mahavira were 
strict vegetarians. But in course of 
time Jainism evolved this aspect of 
non-violence in a very definite man- 
ner. It made an intensive study of 
various types of life with the purpose 
of evolving habits of life and a di- 
etary which would give the utmost 
expression to non-violence in action. 
It made vegetarianism a practicable 
proposition and broke large numbers 
of men — not recluses — into that 
habit. Vegetarianism became a 
pledge of Jainism, and for all practi- 
cal purposes Ahimsa got confined to 
the non-killing of the tiniest visible 
animal life, and abstention from all 
animal food and even several kinds 
of vegetable food. 

Vaishnavism took a middle atti- 
tude between Buddhism and Jainism. 
It accepted to a very large extent 
the creed of not killing animal life 
for either religious sacrifice or food. 
But it did not accept all the injunc- 
tions of the Jains in respect of vege- 
table food and Vaishnavas generally 
fully partook of all the edible things 
of the vegetable kingdmn.* 

The growth of the sentiment ol 
^^|jnojpt>violence presupposes the devel- 
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opinent to a certain extent of the 
sentiments of friendliness {ntaitri) 
and compassion ( karma or anu- 
katnpa ). It is the growth of these 
which makes the doctrine or cult of 
non-violence acceptable to men and 
not the other way about. So, along 
with the negative side of non- 
violence, some of its positive aspects 
necessarily developed and showed 
themselves in individual or organised 
acts of friendliness and compassion 
towards the dumb creation. Thus 
go-raksha ( saving the cow from the 
slaughter-house), panjrapol (main- 
tenance of indigent animals ), feeding 
monkeys, stray dogs, ants, fish and 
even lice, bugs, etc., became com- 
mendable acts. Though there might 
be a lack of sense of proportion and 
crudeness in these practices, they 
nevertheless show how the spirit of 
friendliness and compassion towards 
mute life expressed itself in an active 
manner amongst the followers of 
these faiths. 

Of these the sentiment of go- 
raksha, — i,e., that the cow should not 
be slaughtered even as an offering to 
the gods and certainly not for food — 
became in course of time the uni- 
versal creed of India, even the Parsis 
and perhaps tlie pre-European Christ- 
ians and several Muslim individ- 
uals and states also respecting it. 
Though the Vedio religion after its 
revival restored several animal 
sacrifices, the cow and the bull be- 
came non-Wcrificeable and non- 
eatable for* all. With regard to the 
killing of other animals and the 
takina of animal food, the followers,^ 


of fhe Vedas were divided into two 
main branches : vegetarians and non- 
vegetarians. Though the latter have 
always been in the majority, the 
former have been a substantial and 
influential part of Hindu India. 

This may be briefly regarded as. 
the net result of the organised efforts 
of Buddhism and Jainism, modified 
by Vedism, for the spread of non- 
violence. 

The teachings of Buddhism also 
contained positive aspects of non- 
violence, that is, deeds of friendliness 
and compassion. The Buddhist 
literature has several stories to illus^ 
trate this aspect. But it does not- 
appear that this side of non-violence 
was worked out in practice to any 
appreciable extent in an organised 
manner, at any rate in India. The 
world is indebted to Christianity for 
developing this aspect of non- 
violence. 

Along with religious preaching, 
Christ's practical life, it seems, was 
also dedicated to the service of suffer- 
ing humanity. He served the moral- 
ly diseased man by preaching and 
the physically diseased one by nurs- 
ing and healing. The New Testa- 
ment loves to consign the latter 
service to miracles. Biit that is in 
keeping with religious biographies. 
Jesus must have also served them 
as ordinary doctors and nurses do, 
through medicinal and other treat- 
ment known to him and by attend- 
ing to their special needs daring 
illness. For, if it had been miracles 
only, this side of human service, 
which is a speciality of the Chiirixan 
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, iiussiofiaii«s, could hardly have 
becc»ne a permanent feature of the 
Christian world. Several great teach* 
ens and saints all over the world 
have been credited with the power 
of healing by miracles. But their 
followers are not known to have 
taken to the service of the sick as a 
part of their faith. 

While I say this I am also aware 
that there have been bigoted Chiist- 
ian priests who have declared strong- 
ly against other modes of treatment 
and, during their period of power, 
even punished those resorting to 
them. Nevertheless, these services 
have always formed part of the 
Christian sSdhanS, and there has 
been an unbroken line of pious men 
and women who have dedicated their 
lives to these services and organised 
them in an exemplary manner. Tliey 
have also been liberally patronised by 
Christian laymen of all ranks, coun- 
tries and churches. Thus organised 
implementation of non-violence in 
the shape of service of humanity suf- 
fering from ignorance, wretchedness 
and disease has been the speciality 
of Christianity. 

Islam did not lay much stress up- 
on the principle of non-violence as 
such. But that docs not mean that 
it has made no contribution to the 
evolution of non-violence. It was 
perhaps Islam that first drew atten- 
tion to the violence prevailing in 
society in the form of exploitation 
of man by man. Though it did not 
iveach equality or Socialism, as we 
understand these terms at present, 
namely, as something inconsistent 


with Capitalism, vested interests, 
class privileges, totalitarian power, 
etc., it was the first to advocate 
abolition of slavery and usury and 
to insist upon equality of rank in 
several religious and social matters. 
It also laid emphasis on alms and in- 
stitutions for orphans and the poor. 
The abolition of usury is perhaps its 
particular contribution and it stands 
in contrast with Judaism and Hindu- 
ism in this respect. 

Though not connected directly 
wifh a religious movement, the age 
of science which began in Europe 
after Luther and advanced by leaps 
and bounds during the last century 
and a half has also contributed to 
the evolution of non-violence in a 
new direction. It consists in search 
for and application of the least 
painful methods of executing acts 
where injury is inevitable. The in- 
jury itself might be deliberate vio- 
lence— as in capital punishment or 
in slaughter of animals for food or 
in vivisection. But a sentiment has 
developi'd seeking to make the 
executio . swift and painless. This 
sentiment also accounts for the use 
of anaesthetics in surgery. Indeed, 
th^ sentiment often expiesses itself 
even in the handling of vegetable life. 

On the one hand, the scientific 
age has increased the volume and 
intensity of violence hundreds of 
times more than ever before and has 
made man almost callous and un- 
thinking. On the other hand, it 
has made him extremely sensible of 
suffering and painstaking in trying 
to reduce all avoidahle pain. 
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Socialism following in the wake of 
the age of science and industries has 
also contributed to the promotion of 
a very important and neglected as* 
pect of non-violence. It would be 
comparatively easy to distinguish 
between violence and non-violence if 
they were confined to physical injury 
only. But subtle injury in the form 
of vaiious types of exploitation of 
man by man is difficult to detect 
and control. Like meat-eating itself, 
several other violent habits have 
been taken as unavoidable ever since 
man began to live in society. Deeper 
thinking has shown that the assump- 
tions are groundless. Socialism must 
be credited with drawing pointed 
attention to these types of violence 
and creating an almost world-wide 
opinion against institutions conduc- 
ive to exploitation. It has not re- 
mained confined to the realm of the- 
ory, but has demonstrated itself to 
a certain extent in actual practice by 
creating institutions and States based 
on Socialistic ideas. This too is an 
oiganised aspect of non-violence. 

Then we come to our own period. 
Gandhiji, the greatest apostle of non- 
violence since Christ, is the first to 
have proclaimed that non-violence is 
not only a principle or doctrine of 
mainly negative import, but that it 
is a dynamic force capable of being 
harnessed and applied like any other 
physical or spiritual force. He also 
declared that Truth and Non-vio- 
lence ( indeed, several other spiritual 
principles also ) were inseparable 
from one another. Though he retains 
the negative term '* Non-violence ” 




in {Mbference to the positive Christ- 
ian terms Faith. Hope and Charity, 
or the Buddhist terms Friendliness 
and Compassion, still by couf^ng it 
with what he has called the Construc- 
tive Programme, he has given it a 
concrete p(»itive import. The items 
and the method of the working out 
of the Constructive Programme will 
vary according to the needs and 
times of the people concerned. The 
important thing is to realise that 
non-violence will not take deep root 
unless it is translated into acts of 
service, in forms like those illustrated 
in the Constructive Programme, and 
that the sphere of activities is not 
confined to any particular depart- 
ment of life. Every human activity 
and problem — whether for conven- 
ience called religious, Social, econom- 
ic, political, literary, or other — has a 
violent as well as a non-violent way 
of achieving its purpose. Gandhiji 
insists upon the non-violent method. 

Though this may be regarded as 
the general aspect of his doctrine, 
the particular ptoblcms which he has 
had to face during the past half 
centuiy have been mainly the,reform 
of our political, social and industrial 
institutions, and the resistance to 
injustice in these spheres inflicted by 
the strong and organised sections of 
humanity upon the weak and un- 
organised sections. In these fields 
he created a technique' whereby the 
weakest could resist the strongest by 
strict adherence to non-violence 
only. It is true that, in the cireum- 
stances in which he has been obliged 
to work, he has had to put with 
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adulterations by vudent acts also in 
{dnMMSt all his {nogrammes. The 
adulterations were against bis wishes 
and acceding to him were respon* 
sible for the activities not coming out 
as successfully as they would have 
done if they had remained purely 
non-violent. Whether the specific 
items of Gandhiji’s Constructive Pro- 
gramme remain as they are for all 
time to come or not and whether 
those that remain keep within the 
limitations he has fixed for them or 
get altered,, I believe that the 
technique of Satyagraha evolved by 
him for resisting injustice, and the 
necessity of coupling it with some 
form of constructive service, are 
features that will always endure. 

The achievement of India’s in- 
dependence, such as it is, is a 
permanent proof of the success of 
non-violence as well as, according to 
him, of its unsatisfactory elements 
caused by violence adulterating it. 
But the modern age has brought 
into the limelight two of the ugliest 
forms of violence. The first is war. 
Wars there always have been. But 
the last two world wars have beaten 
all previous records in their ghastli- 
ness and extent. War is inter- 
national violence. The second ugly 
form of violence is the intra-national 
warfare. It is subtler than the 
former, being neither fully organised 
nor unorganised. This form of 
human conflict has also been there 
always. But the scale on which it 
has burst out in our times is un- 
precedented. 

The first world war set several 
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fwofound people thinking, and there 
«aine into being a group of Pacifists. 
Thoi^h at the time of the second 
great war some of them lost their 
faith and became reconverts to 
violence, several still adhered to the 
non-violent creed. Nor is there a 
dearth of people who want intra- 
national warfare to stop. But, in 
spite of the will, we are still in search 
of an effective way of ending both 
types of warfare and a non-violent 
method not only of solving the 
prpblems which are responsible for 
inspiring violence, but also of non- 
violently resisting such violence, 
when it bursts. No doubt it will be 
through loving service and organised 
non-violent constructive activities 
that a technique of making the war- 
monger and the strife-sower ineffect- 
ive will be found. Such should find 
no audience and no following. People 
should get convinced that they 
should have nothing to do with 
violence, whether against another 
nation or against another section of 
their own countrymen, whether for 
political, economic, religious or any 
other cause, and they should know 
how to organise themselves to resist 
effectively in a non-violent manner 
all forcible attempts to make them 
fight or contribute their share to a 
fight, or to make them surrender to 
injustice or to acts of violence. 

The right method of achieving 
this has still to be made clear. It is 
still a somewhat virgin field of non- 
violence. It now forms part of 
Gandfaiji's latest mission. Though 
the way is not quite clear yet, it 
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may get clear at any moment. 
Meanwhile, let us prayerfully plod 
on through service and non-participa- 
tion in retaliatory violence. Let us 
also hope that Gandhiji will be 
spared to us to show the way to 
overcome this suicidal tirge to vio- 


lence, as be showed the way to an 
India which, in the early years of 
this century, was despairing of be- 
coming independent and oscillating 
between spasmodic outbursts of vio- 
lence and constitutional agitation. 

K. G. Mashruwala 


ANCIENT INDIA 


How India enriched the ancient 
world by her thought and culture is 
well brought out once more by Shri 
Kanwal Kishan, who writes on 
"Greater India in the Ancient World” 
in Perspective, Vol. II, No. 4. He 
contrasts interestingly the nature of 
India’s contacts with the West and 
with the East. The cultural conquest 
far overshadowed trade relations in 
Central Asia and to the eastward, 
though trade diew many Indians to the 
South-East. But, perhaps in obe- 
dience to the law of supply and 
demand, the emphasis in early Indo- 
Western relations was throughout 
more on commerce than on culture, 
although the Buddhist missions of 
Asoka left their lasting impressions on 
Western Asian Countries and on Eg3rpt. 
Greater India was not an empire in 
the political sense. To Tibet, China, 
and to South-East Asia India carried 
her message. 


India’s cultural and colonial expan- 
sion achieved its culmination in the 
colonisation of Malaya, Indo- China 
and the entire Indian archipelago. 
The result was not the imposition of a 
superior upon a primitive culture, but 
a synthesis of the pristine Indian cul- 
ture with the indigenous type. Shri 
Kanwal Kishan says in conclusion 
that it is " the noble Stupa of Borobu- 
dur ” in Java, 

enshrining within its thousand splendid 
riches, the Immortal Apostle of Ahimsa. 
which remains to this day the eternal symbol 
of India's cultural and colonial expansion in 
the ancient world. 

It may well be that now a new 
impulse will spread from modern India, 
an impulse given by the life and teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi, calling men 
back to the remembrance of forgotten 
values and of the puissance of human 
brotherhood to cure all the wiffld’s ills. 


THE GANDHIAN ERA 

E Pro£i N« A< Nlluiu» M<A.i of the M&hAMot's Colte^, fi^ngdlore, whoso 
contribution on “ The Limitations of Non-Violence '* appeared in our Correspond- 
ence columns in October 1947, brings out here the highest aspect of Non- 
Violence, attained by Gandhiji before he triumphed over death. It would be a 
portent and a promise of the triumph of good over evil, though almost more 
than we deserve, if indeed our era could go down to history as the Gandhian 
Era, instead of as the Era of the Atomic Bomb. Which it shall be depends in 
large part on the earnestness with which his teachings are studied and applied. 
— Ed. 3 


Now that Gandhiji has been re- 
moved from our midst by an act of 
violence, I want to bring together 
in the pages of The Aryan Pa mi, 
as my humble tribute to his immortal 
memory, what I perceive to be two 
stages in the development of the 
Gandhian philosophy of non-vio- 
lence. For I sirppose that hereafter 
we shall go to Gandhiji’s writings 
and search them for guidance even 
more than we have done before. 

In Gandhiji's doctrine of non- 
violence the later stage, transcending 
and even negating the earlier, seem- 
ed, at any rate while he lived, a 
little far from our comprehension. 
I do not mean that Gandhiji was 
himself unaware of the second and 
later stage, nor do I mean that it 
was an accidental development. 
For he had said long ago : 

...I have never presented to India 
that extreme form of non-violence, if 
only because I do not regard myself fit 
enough to deliver that ancient message. 
Though my intellect has fully under- 
stood and grasped it, it has not as yet 
become part of my whole being. My 
strength lies in my asking people to do 
nothing that I have not tried repeat.edly 


in my own life, ( Speeches and Writ- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. Fourth edi- 
tiod, p. 971 ). 

I think that Gandhiji presented to 
India, and not to India only, the 
“ extreme form of non-violence *' in 
his Delhi Fast ; those who had watch- 
ed the Calcutta Fast might have seen 
what was coming but even so its 
swiftness took us unawares. We 
had followed with ease and with 
enthusiasm the earlier form of non- 
violence, light from its beginnings 
in South Afiica, and without a 
murmur we had hailed him as the 
apostle of non-violence. Even 'the 
earlier fo m of non-violence had 
undergone a change from "passive 
lesistance ’’ to " nun-violent resist- 
ance, ” a subtle distinction. We did 
not object. We learned under his 
guidance to make the necessary 
adjustment because the earljer fonqi 
and doctrine of non-violence meaot 
testslance (though non-violent) ; its 
motto was : " Take what is yours. " 
And we took what was ours. But the 
second, " the extreme form of non- 
violence " puzzled us and even caus- 
ed resentment, for it meant non- 
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resistance, and that in an absolute 
sense. Its motto was : " Give wbat 
is yours, ” demanding from us such 
generosity and love as were in hts 
heart. 1 suppose that, at the time 
of his Delhi Fast, he considered 
himself " fit enough to deliver that 
ancient message " ; but we had tar- 
ried on the way and had failed to 
catch up with him. 

It is not that he was " ahead ” of 
events, but that he alone saw’ events 
in their correct sequence. For it is as 
clear as daylight that we mustdivc 
in an absolute sense, i. « , as " one 
world,” or, not at all. Science has, 
in its own way, led us to this abso- 
lute truth which we have all perceiv- 
ed and so we cannot pretend to be 
strangers to absolute values. 

That the ” extreme form of non- 
violence ” seems to negate and con- 
tradict the earlier and more “like- 
able” form is true; but this is the 
way in which our gieat teachings 
have come down to us: by being 
first affirmed and then negated. So 
it is said in the Kena Upanisad: 
Tadeva Brahma Tvam Viddhi : 
Know That as Brahman ( know that 
only as Brahman which is an object 
of intellect and not of sense ; or, as 
Plato would have put it: Know 
Brahman as “ idea,” for to Plato an 
“ idea ” is known only and is not an 
object of sense ). ’ 

But it is added immediately: 
Ned am Yadidam Upasathe : (No, 
no, not that w hich you think, because, 
you will think Brahman an object. 


whereas its true nature is that it is • 
Subject and not object.) And so the 
Gandhian teaching is neither cow- 
ardice nor violence but non-violent 
resistance; not even this, for, non- 
violence is non-resistance. This is the 
transcendental part of his doctrine. 

Let it not be said that Gandbiji 
“mixed up” politics and religion 
and that his politics placed Religion 
in danger. If he did mix up the 
two it was to make of politics, which 
Plato called a "degrading occupa- 
tion,” a religion, expecting the 
politician so to act as if he were in the 
“ divine presence, ” i e., as a man of 
true religion would do. It is those 
who differed ftom him that mixed up 
religion and politics, i. e., made their 
respective religions, their politics. 

A great soul lives' more fully after 
his death than during his bodily 
existence. And he lives by generat- 
ing compassion in the hearts of men, 
so that they may live in an absolute 
sense ; for without compassion this is 
impossible. This brings me to reflect 
upon the quality of that act which 
showed the “ limitlessness, ” if you 
like, of violence and the proof — 
which is what the sceptics amongst 
us were wanting — of the validity of 
Non-violence, which alone is Truth. 
And thus wc are ushered into the 
Gandhian Era ; the era in which. I 
fancy) Hindus and Muslims will kneel 
in reverence together on the banks 
of the Jamuna, as it winds its 
course through eternity, symbolising 
Humanity's Sorrow. 


N. A. NiKam 




WHITMAN AND ¥hE ORIENT 

[Prt^essor Emory Holloway is a well-known biographer of his great 
compatriot, and has brought out two editions of Leaves of Grass. His Whit- 
man : An Inierpretatian in Narrative was a Pulitaer Prize book. He brings out 
here how firmly Whitman, the glonfier of the possibilities of the new world, 
was rooted in the assurances of the old. Whitman intuitively perceived the 
value and importance of the link which binds India of the past to America of 
the future. — Ed.] 


The poem of Walt Whitman 
which its author declared to be the 
most revealingly autobiographical — 
to contain " most of the essential 
me ” — is, curiously enough, not 
directly concerned with himself at 
all. But it came from the deep 
springs of his inspiration, too deep to 
be concerned with the merely per- 
sonal. "Passage to India’’ is an 
occasional poem celebrating the 
opening of highways to " vener.ible 
Asia,’’ one of the " anccstoi con- 
tinents ’’ of America. In 1872 the 
first trans-continental railway was 
opened, a telegraphic cable was laid 
under the Pacific and the Sue/ Canal 
was completed. Since America had 
been discovered by Columbus in Ins 
search for a water route to Asia, 
Whitman looked upon the settle- 
ment and development of Aineiica 
as a by-product of the effort of the 
human race to complete the circum- 
navigation of the globe When, 
therefore, following the explorations 
of hardy mariners, the engineers had 
effected one world, geogiaphically 
speaking, he saw in the events he 
celebrated the promise of such a 
blending of races and religions, such 
an intmvbange of cultures, as would 


eventually produce a unified human 
world.* For he shared the philos- 
opher’s dream of unity, the artist’s 
dream of harmony, and the proph- 
et’s dream of brotherhood. “My 
spirit has passed in compassion and 
determination around the whole 
Earth,’’ he declares, finding “ broth- 
ers, sisters, lovers ’’ in all lands. 

Whitman’s philosophical thinking 
was largely eclectic, and though he 
asserted that the basic purpose of 
his poetry was to found a modern 
religion consistent with modern sci- 
ence ( evolution ) and political 
democracy, the result was far from 
a consistent philosophical scheme— 
or even iihgious teachings on which 
could be based a shapely body of 
theological dogma. Nevertheless, his 
was a dynamic world outlook which 
made provision for the heart as well 
as the head, for faith as well as 
knowledge, and which sought the 
complete realization of the poten- 
tialities of the individual through a 
society which would exist, in the 
last analysis, to protect and cultivate 
values to be found in the individual 
soul. 

In the creation of such a society 
he saw three necessary stages— at 
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least, in the United States. The 
first was the creation of political 
autonomy and liberty, which would 
guarantee self-development along 
lines dictated by the needs and the 
genius of the people. Secondly, 
there should be a harnessing of 
natural resources, the conquest of a 
continent by the rifle and axe of 
the pioneer, the invention of labour- 
saving machinery, the accumulation 
of wealth and its fair distribYition, 
so that man might have leisure for 
the third and most important sort 
of liberty — that of the soul seeking 
culture. Of course, a few individual 
seekers after truth might, in almost 
any society, cultivate the garden of 
their souls by retiring in ascetic soli- 
tude to some Walden, like Thoreau ; 
but to raise the spiritual level of 
what Whitman called the “ divine 
average,” social forces must come 
into play. In the third stage of this 
social evolution, the individual 
would become a citizen of a civilized 
world, for in cultural matters to 
hoard is to die and to share is to 
live. Through " democratic vistas ” 
like these. Whitman caught such a 
vision of the future as to preserve 
his optimism even amidst plentiful 
evidence of men’s greed and blind- 
ness. 

For a person whose formal school- 
ing ceased when* he was twelve. 
Whitman managed to learn a good 
deal about world geography, history 
and literature. When Leaves of 
Grass was first published in 1855, 
Henry David Thoreau, calling upon 
the unique author, inouired if he had 


read the Indian classics. Ihoreati 
had been struck by the similar- 
ities between Whitman’s verse and 
the Hindu poems, that later led 
Rabindranath Tagore to declare that 
Whitman alone among American 
poets had caught the spirit of Orien- 
tal mysticism. Whitipan’s reply to 
Thoreau’s question was in the nega- 
tive, yet late in life he affirmed 
that in preparing to write Leaves of 
Grass he had read the " mighty 
Hindoo poems.” Certainly at some 
time he made acquaintance with 
them, either directly or through 
their profound influence upon Amer- 
ican transrendentalists, for be quotes 
from the Mahabharata and he repeat- 
edly refers to other Indian classics 
by name. More important, as we 
shall see, is the kinship of ideas 
between Leaves of Grass and those 
ancient poems. In his Days with 
Walt Whitman, Edward Carpenter 
more than forty years ago indicated 
parallels between Leaves of Grass 
and the Upanishais. Indian readers, 
likewise, have more than once noted 
this similarity between Whitman 
and Oriental thought, one going so 
far as to say that the principal poem 
of Whitman’s first edition, now call- 
ed ” Song of Myself,” is but an echo 
of the sayings of Krishna. Scholars 
have been studying this relationship, 
so that we now have something more 
than general impressions to explain 
why Whitman, poet of paoneers 
though he was, nevertheless tried to 
assimilate rather than reject the 
past ; why he was consdous of 1^- 
sdl and his nation as havme.8iHDif- 







kmce only as Hnks in an endless 
'* chain o{ being, *’ each " an acme of 
things accomplished, encloser of 
things to be"; and why he longed 
for the day when the Orient with its 
appreciation of the inner life would 
complement the Occident with its 
mastery of the physical environ- 
ment, Nothing human was foreign 
to his poetic passion, atvd the good 
neighbourliness of his “ Salut au 
Monde " is more than a grandiose 
gesture. 

Professor Gay Wilson Allen pub- 
lished in 1946 a Wali Whitman 
Handbook in which he sought to 
relate Whitman to the main^currents 
of world ideas. He finds him — 
however unconsciously — to be firmly 
rooted in such ideas, not merely 
democracy and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury belief in inevitable evolutionary 
progress, French and German roman- 
ticism and the new experimental 
science, but in Oriental and Quaker 
quietism, mysticism and pantheism 
or pan-psychism as well. One section 
of Allen's Handbook, that devoted 
to Whitman and India, is based 
largely upon an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation which I have had the 
pleasure of reading. It is by Dr. 
Dorothy Frederica Mercer ( Univer- 
sity (d California, Z933 ) and deals 
with Leaves of Grass and the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. Emerson had humorously 
remarked, three-quarters of a century 
before, that Leaves of Grass was a 
mixture of the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Now York Herald — meaning that 
its rpots were in the mystic past of 
gtmeral ideas and rapt cootempla’ 


as 'well as in the Bergsonian. 
Stvaamol contemporary detailed ex* 
perience, perhaps meaning also that 
it was ki part literature and in part 
journalism. Dr. Mercer does not 
prove that Whitman had made any 
careful study of the Bhagavad Gita 
and she does point out differences 
between the two, sudi as Whitman’s 
dynamism, his fondness, especially 
in the earlier poems, for sense ex- 
periences, his emphasis on the 
equality of the sexes, etc.; yet Whit- 
man was a believer in comparative 
religion, a believer "with anteced- 
ents ’’ in all that was vital and true 
in the. cultures of the past, and 
hospitable to ideas from many 
sources. Frequently his ideas and 
mental attitudes have their ana- 
logues in Indian literature. True, 
though Whitman believed in the 
immortality of great ideas, he also 
believed that there is growth in the 
clarity of their statement and the 
range of their application. Though 
he praises Asia for its veneration of 
the old rather than the young hero 
in its lucrature, its emphasis on 
things accomplished rather than 
things promised, he is, with reference 
to the practical world, very youthful 
in his own outlook. " And on these 
areas of ours as on a stage, " he 
wrote in 1872, “ sooner , or later 
something like an iclaircissemmt oi 
all the past civilizations of Europe 
and Asia is probably to be evolved." 

It may be noted that when Whit- 
man thinks of ' Asia he has in mind 
primarily India and Palestine; he 
almost never mentkmt Ghhm nr its 
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andent culture ; and when in i860 
he wrote a poem in celebration of the 
reception of the first Japanese 
ambassadors as harbingeis of fruitful 
relations with the East, he quickly 
introduced India to stand for the 
world he would contact. 

In the sources of his doctrine and 
in his influence, Whitman is one of 
the most international of poets. He 
is so human in his feeling, so cosmo- 
politan in his mature outlook, so 
charged with mystical faith in the 
essential oneness and harmony of t];ie 
universe, a oneness that underlies 
its goodness and its evil, that he has 
been quoted by diverse groups for 
diverse, even contradictory, pur- 
poses; and he has been banned, 
when banned at all, chiefly by those 
who would curtail the freedom of 
the individual mind to seek truth 
and justice wherever they are to be 
found. When he was a young man 
he was in sympathy with the abor- 
tive revolutions which broke out all 
over Europe in 1848 in protest 
against tyrannical governments It 
is said that the poem he wrote about 
it was later circulated by the Red 
Array when it was fighting the White 
Russians and the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. Even his Leaves 
of Grass was issued by the Russian 
Government at one time, in spite of 
the fact that his individualism is 
incompatible with totalitarianism. 
They welcomed his championship of 
the common roan, but they natur- 
ally did not call attention to his 
warning against the regimentation 
of thought, a warning that applies 
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to themselves as well as to the 
Tsars:— 

Resist muck, obey Utile, 

Once unquestioning obedience* * 

Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city, 
of this earth ever afterwards resumes 
its liberty. 

He was so jealous of the rights of 
individual States to manage their ' 
local affairs that he never advocated 
the use of the superior power of the • 
nation even to eradicate Negro 
slavery in the Southern States, 
though for years he fought the in- 
stitution with his pen. The support 
he gave the Federal Government and 
to" Lincoln in the Civil War was due 
to his belief that the nation and the 
world must move toward unity and 
not toward fragmentation, and that 
the strength of a united nation was 
needed to guarantee tW freedom of 
the individual. And when, like 
Tennyson, he dreamed of a " parlia- 
ment of man, a federation of the 
world, ” it was because this might 
banish war and encourage the 
" communing ” of all nations and 
peoples. In the United Nations 
programme he would today see the 
outward manifestation of a similar 
hope.' 

If we inquire what specific con- 
ceptions Whitman shared with the 
East, the most inclusive answer is 
that he believed in the unity of all 
life on the plane of the soul — not 
factual knowledge or even scientific 
truths so much as emotion, imagina- 
tion and reason, as the transcen- 
dentalists used the word. To him the 
soul is immortal, bnt it comes to 
self-knowledge through contact with 
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the world of nature and of man. 
When Itt debated the subject with 
the American agnostic, Bobert 
Ingersoll, it was not because personal 
immortality is a dogma of the Christ- 
ian faith but because he believed he 
bad attained a timeless existence 
himself .* — 

I know I am deathless, 

1 know this orbit of mine cannot be swept 
by a carpenter’s compass. 

I know 1 shall not pass like a child's car- 
lacne cut with a burnt stick at night. 

He declared that life is the leav- 
ings of many deaths and asserted, 
*' No doubt I have myself died ten 
thousand deaths.” But this and 
other passages which have some- 
times been quoted as evidence of 
Whitman's sharing the Indian belief 
in reincarnation may refer to the 
race of which 'he is exemplar and 
spokesman. It may be a poetizing 
of Darwin rather than an influenre 
from the East, for, as is now univer- 
sally recognized, his ” I ” is often a 
representative and cosmic one. But, 
if so, this only emphasizes his belief 
in the unity of the human race, to 
whose total past he recognizes his 
indebtedness, an indebtedness which 
each generation can discharge only 
by preserving and improving its 
heritage. He believed that the great 
religious leaders and thinkers of all 
tim^ were more closely akin to each 
other than to the unenlightened of 
their own respective societies. This 
is because they share a. life larger 
than their own — not merely Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s " race mind ” 
but a ” cosmic consciousness " which 
nudges personal egotism by making 


the poet share all the privileges he 
claims and share, likewise, the 
misfortunes of all men, whom he 
considers as but kindred parts of 
that Whole of which he is a voice. 
Thus with him sympathy gives place 
to empathy, egotism to identifica- 
tion. 

He sees life as serious and joyful 
for those who have learned to live 
by its immutable laws, and only by 
not “ eluding ” these laws can one 
rise above the frustrations and 
tivmoil of selfish conflict and be 
untroubled by " the terrible doubt 
of appearances ” Because the laws 
of cause and' effect are never in- 
terrupted, he believes that ” Every- 
thing that a man dues or says is of 
consequence. ” Whitman's " Song 
of Prudence ” and Emerson's essays 
on "Compensation” and' "Fate” 
are not far removed from the Hindu 
idea of karma. But Whitman unlike 
Emerson and unlike the Brahmins, 
relishes an experience for its own 
sake as for the residue of knowledge 
or insight it leaves. Thus he is the 
poet of t.ie body as well as of the 
soul, for he thinks that mind and 
matter, good and evil, are, to the 
higher intelligence, related if not in- 
terdependent. Emerson's poem 
" Brahma ” gave him none of the 
difficulty it presented to B^merson’s 
Cambridge and Concord neighbours. 
Though he teaches that the great 
poet must learn self-denial if he 
would concentrate upon his task of 
building a bridge ” between reality 
and the soul ” of the reader, he is no 
ascetic; both in persoQjftl relatioos 
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and in prophetic message he is very 
social-minded. He does not see in 
pioneering, industry and an active 
life mese escapes from the problems 
of the inner life or a substitution of 
materialism for spiritualism, though 
he is aware of that danger for small- 
er minds and though his country’s 
history has sometimes been so in- 
terpreted. Eugene O’Neill in his 
play, Lazarm Laughed, imagines the 
freedom from fear acquired by 
Lazarus of the Biblical story by 
reason of his death and almost 
immediate lesurrection. Similarly 
Whitman, feeling that death is as 
natural a part of human growth as 
birth, and “ even luckier, ” somehow 


acquires an Olympian peace and joy 
that has nothing to do with other 
persons or possessions. With his 
" foothold tenon’d and mortis’d in 
granite ” of this sort, he can " laugh 
at what you call dissolution ’’ — even 
the dissolution of human institu- 
tions, dogmas and organizations. 
The indestructible soul survives. 

If there is ever to be One World 
in any more significant sense than 
a purely political ( which is to say a 
pragmatic ) one, its foundations must 
rest upon a faith in something as 
universal, as enduring and as shar- 
able as Whitman’s belief in man as 
a spiritual and social entity. 

Emory Holloway 


WE HAVE COMMON PROBLEMS 


“The Man-to-Man Way to Rebuild 
Europe, ” .xdvocated by U S Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J Roberts in 
Freedom and, Union foi Januaiy 1948, 
points to the only practicable basis fur 
building economic recovery and woild 
order. A state-to-state, iiation-to-nation 
basis, in which nations remain com- 
partments, more or less water-tight, can 
never achieve “older, law and peace 
between the people of the democracies, 
and ultimately thioughout the world. ” 
Ihe constituent units of society, we 
m.untain, are people^ not peoples, and 
social reforms are nothing unless they 
are reforms of indiiiduals. 

Mr. Robeit’s. thesis is that national 
generosity, loans from nations to na- 
tions, the “ rich- untie- poor-relation 
curse, " is not the way. 


Federal Union, through its common 
citizenship, he writes, makes “ the 
economic problem of every citizen or 
group of citizens the common problem 
of all. ’’ But the Transatlantic Con- 
vention for which he calls would not 
be a step towards world unity, but 
only toward a world divided into larger 
blocks, with conflicting interests still. 
There is no effcctu e formula for world 
unity that stops short of brotherhood 
between all members of the human 
family. This is implicit in Mr. Robert’s 
own statement : — 

Brotherhood between man and man, equal- 
ity before tbe law, a common voice in the 
promotion of the common wdfare, is the 
cement which will hold the peoples of ths 
nations together, and the only cement that 
can do It. 




WHITE AND NEGRO RELATIONS IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

{ Dr. K. L. Lktle, Lecturer in Anthropology at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science and the author of Negroes in Britain, deals here 
with a problem that is basic to the realisation and expression in practice of 
human brotherhood. How well justified he is in pointing to Brazil as the model 
for Western societies in this respect is fully borne out by two articles in our 
pages by Mr. Miller Watson, long a resident of that country. His valuable 
articles on the subject— "The Emergence of Harmony ” and " Black Mothers' 
Day: A Study in Colour Prejudice”— appeared in The Aryan Path for March 


1936 and April 1937 respectively — Ed. 

One of the most important events 
in modern history, which has produc- 
ed cultural and political effects of the 
greatest significance, is the dispersion 
of Negro people in the Western 
world. As a result of the European 
Slave Trade With Africa, a large 
proportion of the present inhabitants 
of North, Central and South America 
are of African origin. For example, 
there are some 13 million Negroes in 
the United States. Not only are 
whole areas, such as the Caribbean, 
peopled ‘ mainly by men, women, 
and children of Negroid stock ; but, 
to a large extent, the great nations 
of the New World — the United 
States and Brazil — have been built 
op econoipically and industrially 
upon the labour of the Negro. 

The Slave Trade was also respon- 
sible for bringing Negroes to Britain, 
though in a more indirect way, as the 
body-servants of home-coming West 
Indian planters. It is estimated 
that in 1770 there were some 20,000 
in London alone. But the present 
Negro inhabitants of Britain have 
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other antecedents. Quite a large 
number settled in England and 
Wales after World War I on their 
discharge from the army or from 
munitions factories. Others had 
served temporarily in the merchant 
navy. Most of these people came 
from the West Indies or from West 
Africa and they have made their 
homes in the seaport cities of Liver- 
pool, Cardiff, South Shields, and 
Hull as well as London. They earn 
their living by going to sea as stokers 
and firemen. A smaller number of 
Negroes, v ho are also permanently 
resident in Britain, have jobs in the 
entertainments industry as actors 
and,niusicians : a few are doctors and 
lawyers and business men. The 
other important Negro section, 
whose presence is a temporary one, 
is that of the students. It comprises 
several hundreds of young men and 
women from practically all the 
British colonies in Africa and the 
West Indies. They study mostly in 
London, Cambridge, Oxford and 
Edinbuigh, 
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The problem of relations between 
Negro and White people, in the areas 
thus briefly mentioned, varies great- 
ly according to historical and other 
circumstances. There is the greatest 
possible contrast in the position of 
the Negro, and in attitudes towards 
the Negro, between, say, the United 
States and Brazil and other South 
American countries. His situation 
in Britain, though barely comparable 
with either, is intermediate in some 
respects. 

The United States, for example, 
represents a country where Negro 
people have made more advance as 
a group and have attained a higher 
standard of living than any other 
Negro community in the world. It 
is also a country where the Negio is 
treated more brutally on occasion 
than in any other country. Lynch- 
ing is far from being an extinct prac- 
tice in some parts of the “ Deep 
South ” — the old slave States — 
where discriminations of every kind 
are stringently applied against the 
Negro, In the Noithern States, 
however, prejudice is compaiatively 
mild, and the various amendments 
to the American Constitution, which 
enjoin racial equality, are substan- 
tially observed. Segregation on 
racial lines remains, nevertheless, 
the key-note of American sentiment, 
if not policy. At the same time, 
the Negroes have succeeded in evolv- 
ing a society of their own which 
runs parallel in ail general respects 
with the White one. Its social 
classes correspond in habits of speech 
and dress to those of the White com- 


muaity, and Negroes run not only 
schools and colleges, scientific jour- 
nals and newspapers, but also in- 
surance companies and commercial 
concerns of their own. They are 
served largely by their own doctors 
and lawyers, organize their own 
labour unions and plan their own 
settlement schemes. In areas where 
intimidation is less rife, the political 
vote of the Negro is not without 
significance. Indeed, quite a large 
number of Negroes are better edu- 
cated and economically more pros- 
perous than many white Ameri- 
cans. It can be said that both in 
his customs and in his standards of 
living the Negro in the United States 
has more in common with the in- 
dustrial and peasant communities of 
some European countries than, for 
example, with the colonial popula- 
tion of Africa. 

At the other extreme, so far as 
policy is concerned, is Brazil. There, 
the national aim is " assimilation, " 
and this is carried on irrespective of 
a person’s colour or, if he is an immi- 
grant, his picvious nationality. It 
means that the Negro finds his place 
in Brazilian society on the basis of 
personal qualities rather than upon 
the basis of racial descent. Owing 
mainly to historical circumstances, 
the upper classes of Brazilian society 
are composed largely of " White ” 
or lighter-skinned persons, and the 
lower classes of darker-skinned per- 
sons; but there are Negro people 
among the well-to-do as there are 
white people among the poorer sec- 
tions. Discrimination exists, but it 
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Utof a social and not of i racial kind, 
and apparently there is no restriction 
on the grounds of colour to prevent 
riie free intercourse of White and 
Black. Men and women of mixed 
blood are among the main con- 
tributors to the artistic and literary 
life of the nation, and are numbered 
among its leading practitioners of 
law and medicine. In general, there- 
fore, the position of the Negro in 
Brazil can be summed up by saying 
that it is with reference to the total 
community, not merely, as in the 
United States, to a racial section of 
it. The slave status which the Negro 
formerly held is not entirely forgot- 
*ten, but it is rationalized in the 
remark that “ a rich Negro is a 
white man, and a poor white man 
is a Negro 1 ” * 

Historical factors also account for 
a great deal that is paradoxical m 
racial attitudes in Britain. There 
are, of course, absolutely no legal 
restrictions on Negro people in the 
British Isles, and this fact, coupled 
^witb official declarations as to racial 
equality, has tended to conceal the 
existence of a good deal of economic 
as well as social discrimination 
against coloured people. 

The Negro student, for example, 
has quite often to overcome the 
prejudices of landladies and their 
clientile when he looks for lodgings, 
and is sometimes excluded fiom a 
dance hall on the grounds of his 
colour. But, not surprisingly, it is 
the poorer class of Negro who has 
suffered most. This was particularly 
the case in. the period between the 


warSk when the great slump in the 
shipping industry bi ought white and 
Negro seamen into fieice competition 
for jobs. Prior to this, at the end 
of World War I, there were racial 
riots in Cardiff and a number of other 
cities, and even today there is 
virtual segregation in the case of 
some of the seafaring communities 
mentioned above. Investigations 
carried out in Liverpiool have shown 
that the Negro tenant not only,lives 
in more over-crowded conditions 
than the white person of a similar 
class, but also pays a higher rent 
for his accommodation. Juvenile 
Employment Bureaux, too, in the 
same city, and in Cardiff, ' have 
frequently testified to the difficulties 
of obtaining work for young men 
and women of mixed blood. One 
report remarks that : — 

Little difficulty in their school-days 
IS experienced as they ( the coloured 
children) mix quite freely with the 
white children. ... It is when they leave 
school and desire to enter industry 
that the difficulties arise. The indus- 
trial problem is much more acute in 
relation to girls, for though the boys 
are not so easily placed as white boys, 
there is not the same prejudice shown 
to the coloured by male workers as by 
female workers. . . . 

In regard to girls, the Committee are 
faced with a serious difficulty, as they 
are not usually acceptable in factories 
and there is only the poorest type of 
domestic service open to them. 

The difficulty is not with the employ- 
ers, but with the white girls employed, 
who strongly object to the suggestion 
of the introduction of half-castes. It 
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is a. very sad commentary on the Christ- 
ian spirit shown, and indicates that 
the Colour Bar is still very strong in 
this country. 

On the other hand, there are 
signs that White opinion in Britain 
has taken a more liberal turn since 
the recent War. This is due partly 
to recognition of the contribution 
which Negroes from the West Indies 
and other colonial countries made 
to the war-effort. Latterly, too, the 
British Government has given in- 
creased attention to problems^ of 
social and economic development in 
British Africa, and this has had its 
repercussions in fostering a certain 
amount of popular interest at home 
in the coloured peoples concerned. 

It is noteworthy, also, that among 
more "progressive” circles, includ- 
ing the English student class, there 
is very little evidence of colour preju- 
dice. English, Welsh and Scottish 
students, with few exceptions, mix 
freely with Africans and other non- 
Europeans. In recent years, a West 
Indian Negro has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Union in Oxford — the 
most notable post in undergraduate 
life — and a West African student 
has captained the Oxford football 
eleven in the match against Cam- 
bridge University. Negroes hold, or 
have held, similar positions in the 
other British universities they at- 
tend, and the British team which 
competes in international athletics 
includes a number of Negro runners 
and jumpers. Even more recently, 
following a public petition, the 
British Board of Boxing Control 


abolished a colour-bar restriction in 
one of its titles. 

In general, therefore, the prospects 
in Britain for a more amicable re- 
lationship between White and Negro 
people are good. Unlike many other 
parts of the world, where White and 
Negro groups are constantly in com- 
petition with each other for jobs 
and positions, there are very few 
factors of this kind to be obviated. 
Nor is the Negro population large 
enough to constitute anything in 
the nature of a real or imaginary 
threat to British institutions and 
ways oMife. With improvements in 
the standard of education of the 
masses of English society, and with* 
the rise in social prestige which will 
result from the political advance of 
the present colonial 'countries, most 
of the current objections to colour 
should vanish from the English scene. 
The British were the first European 
people to abolish the Slave Trade, 
and there is an opportunity for the 
same tradition of liberalism to lead 
other nations and countries to a still 
greater measure of interracial sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

In this "global” world, as the 
late Wendell Willkie called it, the 
interdependence of White and Black 
is both unmistakable and unescap- 
able. If the lesson, which Brazil 
appeals to convey on a national 
level, can be learned and repeated 
more widely on an international 
scale, the problem will be solved. In 
racial matters, as elsewhere, the day 
of parochial politics is over. No 
longer is it possible to view the racial 
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difficulties of South Africa, of the 
British Empire, or of the United 
States, as if they were wholly of 
local concern. The economic, polit- 
ical and cultural obstacles they 
present require, it is true, the back- 
ing of local sentiment to enforce new 
legislation, provide methods of re- 
education, and establish fresh prece- 
dents. But the overcoming of such 
obstacles depends to an increasing 
extent upon the attitude and in- 


fluence of outside agencies and 
interests, operating, sometimes, a 
thousand miles from the area affect- 
ed. Problems of racial relations have 
become, in other words, problems 
of international relations. Upon a 
more universal recognition of this 
fact, and upon the readiness of 
governments to accept its implica- 
tions and obligations, depends the 
harmonious outcome of Negro and 
White relations in the modern world. 

K. L. Little 


THE INTERNATIONAL OF FREE MEN 


Hungary’s leading novelist, Lajos 
Zilahy’s “Manifesto for Free Men” in 
the January United Naltons World 
warns that if the world's free men 
continue in their cowardice and 
inactivity, these will bring them the 
fate they deserve. 

The truly free man — the legendaiy figure 
who still clings to the words of Buddha, 
Jesus, Marcus Aurelius, Goethe, or \braham 
Lincoln — is in great jeopardy today 

The free man is assailed by fanatics 
of the Right and of the Left, demand- 
ing that he make an open stand, 
suspecting his love of peace and his 
humanitarian leanings. The fanatics' 
loud denunciation of their opponents, 
abetted by the press which features 
crime and passes over in silence the 
normal life of millions, has undermined 
self-confidence, he claims, by giving 
men a distorted and false picture of 
theipselves. The slaves to fanaticism 
are many; even "religion, science, lit- 
erature and art have remained only 
partly free" of it; but all over the 
i»orld« Mr. Zilahy believes. 


behind the artificially created din of the 
mmontv is the moving silence of the masses 
. I do not wish to minimize the history- 
making power of fanaticism or even, in some 
cases, its good faith. But the fanatics must 
equally acknowledge the rights of the free 
man 

He holds it " beyond doubt that the 
gieatest historic progress will come 
from the free man, " but men who have 
kept free of the soul-fetters of party 
discipline need the assurance that they 
are not alone, especially the free men 
of Euruf»» , "suffering from an increas- 
ing psyrln ‘logical poverty in this polit- 
ical and emotional crisis." "Free 
men alone have no international 
organisation, " and what is needed, he 
seems to imply, is a spiritual movement 
willing to face the danger created by 
pessimism and mutual fear. 

It i^n 1 true that the wot Id's material 
spiritual rcsouiccs arc impoverished It is up 
to the scientists to give us an objective view 
of our material rcsouices and the outlook for 
peaceful planning. Ihe world isn't made up 
of uranium deposits There exist also vast 
reserves of men of good-will Religion, litera- 
ture and art must reveal to the worid its 
spiritual resources. 



MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCIENTISTS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PROF. M. S. VALLARTA 

[ When the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission was set up by a 
Resolution of the General Assembly on January 24th, 1946, " to deal with the 
problems raised by tlie discovery of atomic energy and other related matters,” 
its sixth Chairman was Mexico's representative on the Commission, Prof. Manuel 
S. Vallarta Professor Vallarta, who was Professor of Physics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (USA) from 1939 to 1946 and who has been 
since 1944 Reseaich Professor of Phjsics of the National University of Mexico, 
came to India early this year as a Visiting Professor of the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, for lectures in his field of Cosmic Radiation, related to 
that of nuclear physics which had <produced the atomic bomb While he was 
in Bombay in Februaiy, a member of our staff sought his views on the moral 
responsibilities of scientists, a subject of pressing, even vital, importance at the 
present day. — E d ] 


Professor Vallarta ( Vayarta in 
Spanish, the language of his native 
Mexico ) rose courteously from his 
desk in the tiee-surrounded Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
as his caller entered. A spare, keen- 
eyed, distinguished-looking man of 
middle age and medium height, 
Professor Vallarta has all the Spanish 
charm of manner and the fluent and 
accentless English natural to the son 
of an American mother who himself, 
moreover, had lived for many years 
in the United States. 

He spoke first of “ the very serious 
and very dangerous situation for the 
whole world ” which exists due to 
the deadlock in the efforts to reach 
agieemcnt on the method of atomic 
eneigy control. In June 1946 the 
United States and Russia had each 
submitted a proposal for the setting 
up of an International Atomic En- 
ergy Authority ( or Agency, as the 


Soviet Union preferred to call it ), 
which would be able to exercise 
control of atomic energy develop- 
ments and to pi event the use of 
atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses. These proposals had proved 
irreconcilable. The United States 
plan had called for the setting up, 
by a multilateral treaty, of an in- 
dependent International Authority 
with full power to inspect atomic 
energy installations and to punish 
violations of the proposed regula- 
tions in all signatory countries ; and 
for the destruction of existing atomic 
bombs at a fixed stage in the pro- 
posed control schedule. The Russian 
plan had called for two treaties, one 
to outlaw the use of atomic bombs, 
just as gas warfare is outlawed to- 
day. and the other to establish the 
International Atomic Agency, to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council, which would make its 
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decisions ultimately subject to the 
veto of the Great Powers. It had 
denied to the International Agency 
the unimpeded right of inspection 
and of punishment of violations ; and 
it had demanded the immediate 
destruction of existing stocks of 
bombs. The American plan had 
received the assent of ten of the 
twelve nations represented on the 
Commission, but Russia and Poland 
had withheld their approval. The 
position has not changed essentially 
since the Commission drafted its hist 
report in December 1946. 

There were, of course, Professor 
Vallarta said, great possibilities if 
atomic energy was developed for 
constructive purposes, but soienti>ts 
were not devoting their main effoits 
to peaceful applications, simply be- 
cause of these political tvoubles. 
These interfeied also with the free 
flow of scientific information among 
scientists all over the world, upon 
which the progress of science 
depended. 

Asked whether the proposed 
Atomic Energy Authority would be 
effective without a strong and effec- 
tive United Nations Organi«ation, 
Professor Vallarta said that the set- 
ting up of such an Authority would 
in itself be a considerable step in the 
right direction. It would to a large 
extent eliminate the possibility of 
another war, which was our chief 
worry. The scale of destruction in 
the next war would be very much 
greater than that in the last. As a 
consequence of that war we had 
100,000,000 people hungry in the 




world today; what would be the 
effect of a war with a scale of destruc- 
tion perhaps ten, fifteen, or even a 
hundred times greater ? 

As to the responsibilities of sci- 
entists in connection with the havoc 
wrought by atomic energy, Dr. 
Vallarta said that they really had 
not much to say about how their dis- 
coveries were used. " The scientist’s 
function, as I understand it, is 
to discover a scientific truth. What 
use is made of his discovery is not 
for, him to decide. He is not in a 
position to say ‘ This knowledge 
shall be used in this Way or in that. ' 
Newton discovered the fundamental 
mechanical laws that govern the 
motion of a ship or of an automobile, 
but those same laws govein the flight 
of a bullet or a projectile, uses which 
Newton could not have foiesecn. 

“ lake the telephone. A host of 
scientific facts has gone into il-» con- 
struction, the w’ay the telephone 
line is built and the way the voice 
is transmitted, so that you can hear 
in New York what is spoken in 
Bombay The telephone can be 
misused. A crime can be planned 
over it. Can you blame the sci- 
entists who found the scientific facts 
that made the telephone possible ? ” 
Modern scientists in many cases 
did not know that they were making 
or paving the way to the making of 
weapons of destruction. Pure 
science, the aim of which was the 
discovery of pure scientific truth, 
was not to be confused with the 
application of known scientific facts 
to definite ends, which was the field 
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of the engineer rather than of the 
scientist. Dr. Vallarta said that he 
was speaking as a scientist, not as 
an engineer. He knew nothing 
about engineers and could not speak 
for them. 

He considered the question of 
whether a scientist was justified in 
putting himself unreservedly at the 
disposal of hts government in time 
of war a very broad question. The 
scientist was not a disembodied man, 
but a human being and, as such, he 
had his feelings of patriotism as \jrell 
as of humanitaiinnism. It was not 
a question to be dismissed in a few 
words; there was much to be said 
on both sides. It raised very deep 
issues, such as when a war was a just 
war, issues which he did not feel 
competent to discuss. Every sci- 
entist had to face thorn, the .same as 
evei5'bocly else. Ihe scientist had 
to do what he could to dischatge his 
responsibilities. 

Reminded of the policy in ancient 
India, to keep secret such knowledge 
as might be dangerous in ignorant 
or unprincipled Imnds, Di. Vallarta 
believed that it would never work 
in the case of natural law's, since one 
could never say when they might be 
discoveied by someone else. If, for 
example. Dr. Niels Bohr had not 
made known his discovery of the 
paiticulai iiraniutp atom that could 
be used for the release of atomic 
energy, it might have been made 
very shoitly by somebody else — 
although possibly not. It was im- 
possible to say. But the main facts 
had been known to manv. The 


essential discoveries in connection 
with atomic energy had been made 
at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in 
Berlin in 1938-39 by three Germans, 
Strassmann, Frisch and Meitner. 

In the past the scientist had lived 
in something like an ivory tower, 
completely independent of the rest 
of the world. He had now been 
shown beyond any doubt that that 
attitude could not be maintained. 
Professor Vallaita thought that, on 
the whole, scientists had been doing 
what they could to discharge their 
responsibilities since the war, and he 
would say also during the war. The 
widely publicised article by Dr. Urey 
in 1946, “ I Am a Frightened Man, " 
and artulcs by numerous other sci- 
entists went to prove that scientists 
today weie very ‘acutely aware 
of the situation and had done what 
they could to see that the public was 
accurately informed about it. After 
all, what influence they could wield 
was on a very moderate scale. In a 
population of, say, 100,000,000, there 
would be only 5,000 to 6,000 sci- 
entists To blame the scientists for 
everything that had happened would 
be quite wrong. It was public opin- 
ion that, in the final analysis, was 
responsible in democratic countries. 
“ In a democratic nation things do 
not happen without the expressed 
will of the people. At least, that is 
the theory. ” 

Asked whether he considered ex- 
periments involving cruelty, for the 
sake of advancing knowledge, to be 
justifiable, Professor Vallarta said: 
" Fortunately. I have nothincr to do 
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with anjiL imimal experimentation. ” 
He defended scientists in that held 
on the ground that the scientist was 
guided by only one consideration, 
the discovery of truth. If unfor- 
tunately the experiment involved 
cruelty, it was his duty to see that 
it was as little as possible, though 
he had to look upon' it as simply 
incidental to the attainment of his 
aim. Certain facts could be obtained 
only by using a living being. 
Aside from the benefits claimed for 
the discoveries in serum therapy, 
which his caller did not concede, 
there were the nutrition experiments 
on which knowledge of vitamins 
rested. These, he maintained justly, 
were sometimes no less cruel than 
vivisection, terminating, as they 
often did, in ’the death by slow 
starvation of the laboratory animals. 

“Gandhiji would never have ad- 
mitted that a means could be wrong 
and the end right. ” 

" No question of that ! ” Dr. 
Vallarta exclaimed. “ We cannot 
say that by doing wrong we can get 
right. We have to accept that as a 
fundamental rule for our code of 
conduct. ” But, as regarded vivisec- 
tion, we had to weigji, against the 
cruelty involved, the necessity of 
that kind of an experiment to get 
certain knowledge with the possibil- 
ity of remedying the ills of millions 
or of saving many lives. The individ- 
ual scientist had to decide which 
was the more vital issue. 

Asked what he thought India 
could do to help bring about a unit- 
ed wmid, Professor VaUatts, 


almost the only thing the “Small 
Powers " could do was to help bring 
about harmony among the Big 
Powers. “They will be making a 
very vital contribution to the wel- 
fare of the world if they try to do 
that. They have so far tried to do 
so, but they have not always 
succeeded. ’’ 

By " Small Powers ” he did not 
imply only population. On that 
basis alone China and India were the 
world’s biggest powers. Industrial 
strength also counted tremendously. 
The Big Powers today were the most 
highly industrialised nations. 

" The trouble with the world 
today is that there is such a great 
unbalance betw'een the tremendous 
advance, in the last fifty years, of 
the mathematical and the physical 
sciences on the one hand and the 
condition of our ethics on the other. 
Our ethics has not advanced at all. 
If ethics docs not go together with 
industrial power, the result is terri- 
ble all around. VVe do not seem to 
be able either to use our ethical 
principles or to discover new ones to 
help us. India has a great deal to 
contribute along the.se lines. You 
might say that India is the one 
country today where these hi|;h 
ethical principles seem to count, to 
be placed in a decisive position. ” 

Asked whether culture might not 
perhaps be a better measure of a 
nation’s greatness than industrial 
development. Professor Vallarta said 
that he agreed fully in the sense 
that Indian ethics was claimed to be 
built on India’s ancient cnltnre, Bnt 
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it was not simply culture; it was 
ethics that counted here. Culture 
and ethics did not always go togeth- 
er. " I believe that, if you are going 
to be able to straighten out the 
world’s difficulties, thought must be 
placed upon high ethical principles, 
used concretely in concrete cases. ” 
It was not enough, he considered, 
that India and China were pacifist 
in their fundamental inclinations. 
Everybody made professions of 
pacifism ; he did not think that any- 
body consciously desired anything 
but peace, but then something else 


seemed to happen. “ The thing we 
must try to do is to find some way 
that will really keep the peace of 
the world, forever if possible. 

“ It is unfortunately true that 
India is upset within herself at the 
present time, but just the same I 
believe that she has an extremely 
important role. It is very necessary 
that the Indian people should be 
kept fully apprised of the facts in 
the present situation, and that India 
should bring her moral influence to 
bear on it, so that some solution can 
be found.” 


MASS INDOCTRINATION IN RUSSIA 


A telling case against regimentation 
is made by George C. Guins, who has 
lived in Russia, in his *' Soviet Culture : 
Old Trends and New ” in the recently 
received Autumn 1947 Russian Review 
(New York). The order was topsy- 
turvy in the “Liberie, Egalite, 
Fraterniid, ” that was the rallying-cry 
in the French Revolution, but expe- 
rience has proved that liberty also is 
necessary. Though the pre-revolu- 
tionary upper classes in the Soviet 
Union were wiped out, actual in- 
equality is claimed to be on the in- 
crease, while fraternity has become a 
fcvmula for the absorption of adjacent 
countries. 

The State has a monopoly of pub- 
lishing-houses and art galleries and 
variety is lacking in life philosophies 
and in cultural developments 

since the life outlook, ethics, and the con- 
ception ot progress spring from one source 
and arc fed by the same prefabricated 
ideology. 

The. keying of culture and education 


to mass indoctrination has resulted in 
simplification, in quantitative gains at 
the • expense of quality. The open 
mind, so necessary to cultural cross- 
fertilisation, is apparently lacking. 
** We are to teach the West, not vice 
versa** is given as the Communist 
Party’s Uii moiiJ, Indians' gratifica- 
tion at recent Soviet attention to their 
languages and their culture may be 
tempered by the report that 
the feeling of superiority of Soviet culture 
over those of the Eastern peoples permeates 
all writings dealing with the relationship of 
the Soviet Union with the countries of thar 
East. 

That Soviet prthodoxy is materialist- 
ic n^akes it no less of a menace to the 
freedom of the human mind and heart 
than the ecclesiastical orthodoxy of the 
creedal faiths, and no more tolerant 
than they are of differing conceptions 
of life and spiritual values. The 
exaggerated individualism of the West 
may, as charged, foster selfishness and 
greed, but these blemishes are no less 
hideous and certainly more menacing 
to peace when exhibited by a com- 
munity or by a nation instead of by 
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A PLEA FOR CULTURAL SYNTHESIS* 

[ This is a condensation of the review given orally and bx icmpore by Shri K. Guru 
Dutt, Director of Food Supplies in Mysore State, before the Discussion Group of the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Bangalore, on December 25th, 1947. — ] 


The Meeting of East and West is a 
profound study of modern problems. 
Professor Northrop, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Yale University, has a 
remarkable background ; he is widely 
travelled in Asia as well as in the West 
and almost as well posted in Oriental 
philosophy and culture as in his own 
Western subjects. He is, besides, a 
man of great sympathy and imagina- 
tion. He has an almost uncanny 
understanding of China, but I think he 
has not grasped the differences between 
Chinese and Indian culture, although 
he has great liberality and unusual 
sympathy with Indian ideals and ways 
of thinking. His analysis of European 
problems, including in that term Amer- 
ican problems also — not so much 
political as cultural problems affecting 
civilisation — his diagnosis of the main 
trends of thought in the past and his 
prognosis as to where they arc going 
to lead are all very interesting. 

The book is a development of one or 
two leading ideas. Professor Northrop 
believes that in man's experience there 
are two components, the theoretical 
and the aesthetic. The theoretical has 
a basis in everyday experience; from 
that you draw certain inferences and 
develop th%m into universal concepts. 
The theoretical component of man’s 
mind has mathematics at one end and 


the applied sciences at the other. Man’s 
aesthetic experience, he says, is unitary, 
but this does not mean that it is not 
differentiated. There is a continuum 
beneath, with something like waves on 
thc^ surface. It is based on intuition, 
not on inference ; it is immediate, final 
and concrete. It is your own, and you 
cannot communicate it, but can only 
give a very imperfect symbolic descrip- 
tion of what you have experienced. If 
you are a poet, a musician or an art- 
ist, you may be able to convey it 
more satisfactorily than others. 

From the time of the Greeks these 
components have worked at cross- 
purposes. The East has emphasised 
the aesthetic component. In the West 
the emphasis during the last centuries 
has been entirely on the theoretical. 
The result is a widening gulf between 
the ancicLt and the modern. Professor 
Northrop's main thesis is : If you can 
solve by synthesis this basic difference 
yo\} will have bridged the gulf between 
East and West, and solved all cultural 
conflict; 

Coming to practical matters, he was 
greatly impressed by what he saw in 
Mexico and also in China, but he kne,w 
that China was presenting only an old 
face to you and that New China was 
in the melting-pot. Mexico be con- 
siders a very good illustration of what 


* The Meeting of East and West, By F. S. C. Northrop. ( The Macmillan Co., New 
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could be done by blending the theoret- 
ical and aesthetic components. The 
original Mexican Indian world, with all 
its background, has assimilated West- 
ern civilisation with its Christianity, 
and has given birth to a new culture, 
which combines the knowledge and also 
the aesthetic ideas of the great Aztec 
civilisation, with all that is best in 
Christian ways and thought. But he 
is very broad-minded ; he does not 
propose a Mexican solution for other 
countries. Each should have its own, 
but should take from the others what 
it lacks culturally, and so conflict in 
the cultural world and therefore in the 
political and economic spheres will be 
eliminated. I do not think, however, 
that cultural synthesis can be so easily 
attained. We think the world is dom- 
inated by realistic forces, power 
politics, economic considerations, etc. 
Professor Northrop does not accept 
this but believes that the philosophic 
assumptions underlying cultures are 
what really matter. 

The antithesis which he makes is 
between, on the one side, concepts by 
intuition and, on the other, concepts 
by postulation, called: universals. 
They are both important. 

Professor Northrop challenges the 
artificial distinctions between appear- 
ances and reality. 

...the aesthetic and emotional factors in 
man's nature, and in the nature of things, 
were designated as mere appearances and 
trivial ; and the emotional .esthetic foods 
which the nature of man needs for its sus- 
tenance were deprecated and ignored. 

The Greek and medieval Roman 
Catholic cultures, by separating these 
components, calling the aesthetic com- 
ponent evil and restricting trustworthy 
knowledge to the ancient theoretical 
component, made the cultures of East 


and West incornpatible. 

We now come to the comparison 
between Western and Eastern ways 
of thought. We have a habit of think- 
ing of Western Science as positivistic, 
and of the Eastern way as metaphys- 
ical. He says the exact opposite is 
the truth ; that Easterners have applied 
their minds directly to reality, and 
have based their cultural ideas on their 
immediate apprehension of Nature, 
while Science is based generally on a 
network of inferences, very far indeed 
from immediate experiences. “ Max 
Planck was correct in maintaining that 
positivism, when conceived as a com- 
plete philosophy of science, would 
* paralyze the progress of science. ' 

(I hope such a result will come off. 
I am medieval in most of my ways of 
thinking. ) 

This positivistic character of the knowl- 
edge and culture of the Orient also accounts 
for a distinguisliing characteristic of the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist and Confucian relig- 
ions. None of them in its uncorrupted form 
is tbeistic. 

You can say God is That. Depart 
from this and there is at once room 
for a breaking of heads. And he makes 
the“*point that none of them worship a 
prophet. Some might think Buddhism 
an exception. But Buddha did not 
enjoin his worship nor is any salvation 
claimed through him. Then he tells us 
what exactly the aesthetic component 
stands for : — 

. . .the spiritual, the ineffable, the emotional- 
ly moving, the cesthetically vivid — the stuff 
that dreams and sunsets and the fragrance of 
flowers are made of — is the immediate, purely 
factual portion of human nature and the 
nature of all things. This is the portion of hu- 
man knowledge that can be known without re- 
course to inference and speculative hypotheses 
and deductive logic, and epistemic correla- 
tions, and rigorously controlled experiments. 
This Havft and are in ourselves jind ia sU 
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tilings, ptior to all theory, before allspecnla- 
tion, with immediacy and hence with absolute 
certainty. 

There is a defect in Western expe- 
rience of this particular element, and 
before it can be restored, the West 
must take a page from Eastern thought. 
He has a beautiful description of what 
the aesthetic factor means in Eastern 
life arid culture : — 

. . .a factor which pacifies men. giving them 
a compassionate fellow-feeling not merely 
for other men but for all nature's creatures, 
and serving to keep them more at peace with 
each other, rather than to send tliem off on 
wild, impulsive, ill-considered and ill-ground- 
ed aggressive private, nationalistic or relig- 
ious military escapades. 

Coming to the aggressive — which 
Professor Northrop and Confucius call 
the shameless — attitude of theistic 
religions, he says: ''To a follower of 
any one of the^ aesthetic non-theistic 
Eastern religions all this seems to be 
the antithesis of the religious spirit. " 
This attitude to which he objects may 
not be inherent in the doctrine of any 
theistic religion, but the followers of 
theistic religions have not hesitated to 
express it. He speaks of wha t Christian- 
ity did in Mexico. When the original 
Aztec civ'^flisation decayed from natural 
cau.ses, the poor people believed that 
light would come from the East. They 
received the Spanish and how the 
Spanish treated Mexico is well known. 

Only an enemy of the Aztec culture could 
produce such terrible effects. Tins enemy 
i^ppeared in two forms : the conquistador’s 
swofd and the Christian religion. Of the two 
the latter was the more devastating. . . . 

Not until man's cherished beliefs are cap- 
tured can his culture be destroyed. This 
evil* aspect of our own highest moral ideals 
and religious values has been overlooked 
because in our blindness to ideals and values 
other than our own, we see only the 
effects which our own proviaciM|||^^^cre* 


ate end not the equally high values of the old 
culture which their coming has destroyed. 

He speaks in another place of the 
effect of Christianity upon indigenous 
art. With the coming of Christianity 
to the Dutch East Indies, the whole 
cultural background disappeared. Pro- 
fessor Northrop quotes Marco Tallis 
who indicates in Peaks and Lamas that 
"the inroads of Western culture have 
destroyed the high aesthe^tic standards 
of traditional India and arc fast 
corrupting those of Tibet. " 

Each type of culture is already present in 
Indja; the theurctic component being repre- 
sented in an caily outmoded form by the 
theism of Mohammedan India as well as by 
the British from the West ; the ir.sthctic com- 
ponent being present in part in Mohammed- 
anism and unequivocally in Hindu and 
Buddhist India. 

Professor Northrop says that India, 
like Kurukshetra, is the battle ground ; 
if you solve these problems in India, 
you .solve them for the rest of the world. 
He believes that Mohammedanism 
should temper its enthusiasm. These 
are passages — coming from a foreigner 
— which deserve attention. 

He wants Mohammedanism to reform 
itsmilitiii ♦ theistic abj^olutism, thereby 
"making possible a peaceful mutual 
enrichment of Hindu and Mohammedan 
India." 

He has a few helpful things to say 
about Hinduism and Buddhism also. 
He calls the caste system the bane of 
Hinduism. He .says that it originated 
in an excellent principle, a hierarchy 
based on accessibility to Brahman, but 
with the passage of time that disappear-i 
ed and people were Brahmans only by 
birth. He stresses that a man is a 
Brahman only if he has access to 
Brahma. 
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Professor Northrop gives some pio 
tures of the Anglo-American soul, the 
product of a 

philosophy of life which ... so cuts man's soul 
off from the emotional, aesthetic and spiritual 
component of man’s nature, that one becomes 
artificial, stereotyped, without individuality 
of the feelings, sentiments and imagination, 
afraid of one’s emotions, tense, and often 
colourless or neurotic. 

He contrasts witli this the Span- 
ish character, with its stress upon living 
dangerously. He lias some signiBcant 
remarks to . make about the fall of 
France, how, torn between conflicting 
ideologies, it went to its downfall. 

He analyses the idealistic back- 
ground of the Communistic faith, but 
says that there is a flaw in the Marxist 
ideology and that unless Russia dis- 
covers this mistake and reforms, she is 
going to*^ be a menace to the whole 
world. **The essential point in the 
error is the supposition that the nega- 
tion of any theory or thesis gives one 
and only one antithesis, and one arid 
only one attendant synthesis. " 

We have a tremendous amount of 
knowledge but we do not know values. 
Professor Northrop says. Here he 
places his finger on the weak spot in 
the modern cultural setting. He sug- 
gests that the Easterners will go to 
the West to acquire science, and the 
Westerners to the East to acquire their 
religion. 

Whatever conflict there is between 
science and religion he thinks can be 
resolved by camouflaging religion and 
calling it art. But It is very dubitable 
if the whole world could be converted 
to a kind of weak, aesthetic religion — 
Art with a capital A. He believes that 


economics will take care of itself if you 
cultivate the humanities. The rational^ 
scientific, inhuman way of thinking, 
though it has yielded many good 
things, has dehumanised us. That is a 
worthless pursuit which has no relation 
to man's nature. 

There is no resolution of polarities. 
You cannot abolish them. They tried 
hard to have peace before the Maha- 
bharata War. But no reconciliation 
was possible between Duryodhana and 
Dharmaraja. Duryodhana is the 
theoretical component and Dhatmaraja 
the ajsthetic. This modern conflict is 
very like the Mahabharata War; we 
have to fight it out and have done with 
it. Please remember, victory is on 
Dharmaraja’s side, the side of Krishna. 

Purusha and Prakriti were polarities 
recognised in India. The antithesis was 
solved by making Prakriti ( Matter ) 
subservient to Puru.sha ( Spirit ). Apart 
from Purusha, Prakriti had no meaning. 

We have another duality, Shiva and 
Shakti. Shiva is the theoretical com- 
ponent and Shakti the aesthetic. They 
arc on quite different planes, and it is 
the union of these which has been the 
glory of Indian thought and ^piration. 
We might think the religious life, the 
imme^diatc apprehension of the Ineffa- 
ble, to be in conflict with the practical 
life and its ideals and duties. No. 
The teaching of the Gila is to the con- 
trary ill unequivocal terms. You must 
have the two together.’ Krishna wants 
a man who stands up to his duties and 
♦•makes the best of both worlds. We 
can do that. We have forgotten it. 
We may yet regain it. 


K. Gvnu Dutt 
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1 have often felt a bitter sorrow at the 
thought of the German people, which is so 
estimable in the individual and so wrecthed 
in the collective. A comparison of the German 
people with other peoples arouses a painful 
feeling, which I try to overcome in every 
possible way ; and in science and art I have 
found the wings with which one may raise 
onesejf above it ; for science and art belong 
to the world, and the barriers of nationality 
disappear before them. 

" These words might have been taken 
from an essay by Thomas Mann but 
they were uttered by Goethe, towards 
the end of the Napoleonic wars, when 
German nationalism ran high and the 
Herr Geheimrat in Weimar watched 
with uneasiness the heavy ideological 
clouds hanging over the German scene. 
Goethe not only refused to coquet with 
high-falutin patriotic phrases, but felt 
himself the witness of a new European 
development, an era of world lit- 
erature, " which, as the old Goethe 
understood it, is a mutual give and 
take, an important re-interpretation of 
the works of one nation by members 
of another. “ Carlyle has written the 
life of Schiller "—Goethe remarked to 
Eckerman in 1827 — "and has judged 
him everywhere in a manner not 
easily adopted by a German. On the 
other hand, we have a clear concep- 
tion of Shakespeare and Byron, and 
perhaps know how to appreciate their 
merits better than the English them- 
selves. " 

Whilst the aging sage of Weimar 
hinted at the idea of world-literature 
he did not elaborate it fully. His mind 
was not wont to systematize every idea. 
He more resembled a gardener planting 
his seeds with care and then trusting 


the good winds and soil to do the rest. 
It is thus one of the many merits of 
Fritz Strich’s recent book on Goethe 
and world literature that, in addition 
to an authoritative analysis of Goethe's 
comments on this theme, it shows us 
their background on a broad canvas. 
This Swiss author surveys the blessings 
Goethe owed to foreign writers as 
well as the manifold reactions his work 
provoked in them. This is more than 
a fascinating chapter in comparative 
literary history ; it also throws light on 
international relations, on the manner 
in which nations react to foreign influ- 
ences and achievements. 

To us the invigorating effect of 
Shakespeare on the young# German 
poet, wiio hailed in him a fellow-creator, 
a guide to the truth about nature and 
history, is perhaps less astonishing than 
the sympathy with which he and the 
other bards of the German " Slotm and 
Stress" movement w’elcomed the ele- 
giac undertones in eighteenth-century 
English literature: Edward Young’s 
melancholy Nt^JU Thoughts, the senti- 
mental ournfulness in Maepherson's 
bogus Ossian. The Weltschmerz of 
Goethe’s literary contemporaries, who, 
different from this son of a well-to-do 
patrician, came mostly from the lower 
middle classes, had sociological roots. 
They felt frustrated in the narrow 
frame of the petty states, snubbed by 
smug courtiers and exploited* as tutors 
by haughty aristocratic families* As 
social life had few attractions for them, 
they escaped into such anarchical wishi- 
dreams as Schiller’s Rduber or into A 
tragic emotionalism of which Goethe’s 


• Goethe und die Weliliter 
^A. Francke A. G. Verlag 


(Goethe and World Literature), 
“’"“jrland.) 


By Fritz Stjug^ 
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Werther was to become a symbol of 
European significance. 

The overpowering reception accorded 
Werther is a phenomenon so far in- 
sufficiently explained. How could this 
Werther- fever catch even the cool 
Bonaparte as well as his passionate 
opponent Madame de Stael, and inspire 
half a dozen French novels of the class 
of Chateaubriand's Renee and Benjamin 
Constant's Adolphe ? England was the 
exception. The country which was 
soon afterwards to ostracise Byron and 
Shelley had little time for Werthcr's 
morbid introversion. Professor Stfich 
somewhat sketchily points to the firmly 
entrenched English political and social 
system which prevented the individual 
from any over-indulgence in subjective 
moods — the wider outlook possible for 
members of a nation, the wealth and 
power of which even antagonistic critics 
had to acknowledge, a system of social 
conventions which combined conform- 
ity with tolerance, and the Puritan 
legacy, laying emphasis on conduct 
rather than on feeling. These factors 
were unfavourable to an unlimited 
subjectivism. Even the depths of 
Weltschmerz are expressed very dif- 
ferently in English and German lit- 
erature. Hamlet is sceptical, pessimis- 
tic, a man of the world, not afraid of 
facing facts. Faust on the other hand 
is consumed by his dynamic drive and 
largely ignores the world as it is. If 
the world collides with Faust's frantic 
search for truth and beauty, all the 
worse for the wwlA! 

Was it the narrowness of German 
provincialism together with the Luthe- 
ran. doctrine of blind obedience to the 
secular authorities that drove the best 
German minds inward and prevented 
them from acquiring that balance 


between the inner man and man 
as a social being, achieved, however 
imperfectly, elsewhere in the West ? 
Whilst Goethe himself overcame* the 
passionate subjectivism of hiS early 
period and reached a balance of form 
and content, of reason, and feeling, 
which made his work unique in German 
culture, the main* trend of German 
w'riting remained untidily subjective, 
romantic, oblivious or contemptuous of 
social life. Though the German " Storm 
and Stress Movement " of the eight- 
eenth century was fundamentally un- 
political, the very fact that it was 
subjective, unreal, revolutionary in a 
vague sense caused the leading English 
men of letters to regard it with suspi- 
cion. Southey and Wordsworth saw in 
Goethe even an enemy of society, of 
morals and religion. Coleridge refused 
to translate Fatts/, to^him an immoral 
and pagan piece of work, written in 
vulgar and blasphemous language. 

As so often in cultural history, un- 
derstanding came from a small ostracis- 
ed minority, wdio refused to conform 
to the established code. Shelley read 
Faust in the original and was more 
deeply moved by it than by any other 
work of fiction. Byron took Faust with 
him on his journeys, as Napoleon had 
taken Werther. Manfred is after all a 
FdwsMike tragedy of a superman di- 
vided between the divine spark and 
the dust of annihilation. And was not 
its author himself another Faust, 
“ tumbling from desire to enjoyment 
and thirsting in enjoyment for desire ? 

Byron dedicated Marino Faliero to 
Goethe, who fallowed the career of the 
English rebel with sustained admira- 
tion. It seems Goethe identified him- 
self with^ron to a large extent, seeing 
in JUiylK youth resuscitated 
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with its pangs and eirors, but also with 
its brilliance and - demoniac fervour. 
In Goethe's almost paternal pride there 
was a feeling of anxiety for a fellow- 
graius, who consumed himself in 
despair and lacked that self-restraint 
which to Goethe had long been a pre- 
requisite of a harmonious and useful 
life. Goethe, in atiy case, understood 
Byron and set him a permanent literary 
monument in the figure of Euphorion, 
the son of the Northern romantic Faust 
and of Helena, that emblem of classical 
beauty. {Faust, Part ii ) 

Professor Strich's comprehensive 
though occasionally heavy book con- 
tains much interesting material for an 
essay on Goethe as a literary diplomat. 
With his universal mind, this Minister 
of a small German Grand-duchy was 
also inclined to mediate in literature, 
to emphasize the points conflicting 
parties bad in coihmon. When he learn- 
ed of the feud between the Italian 
Classicists and Romanticists he could 
see no real contradiction in their 
ideology and approved warmly of Man- 
zoni, the leading Romantic poet, 
because he had never surrendered the 
spirit of the classics. Again, Goethe 
early recognised the necessity of bridge- 
building between the East and the 
West. The delightful poems in the 
West-Oestlicher Divan, of which an 
English translation is badly needed. 


are hot only the expression of his in- 
terest in ancient Persian wisdom and 
poetry, but also of his belief that 
*' Orient and Occident can no longer be 
separated. " 

Moreover, this great European wel- 
comed too the pioneer-spirit of the New 
World, young, unburdened with decay- 
ing castles, literary quarrels and a cult 
of the past. At seventy he assured a 
young American visitor that he would 
sail for the States were he twenty 
years younger. America meant to him 
the future, as Europe meant the past. 
Both seemed indispensable. In the 
two parts of his novel Wilhelm Meister, 
people emigrate to the U.S.A. and re- 
emigrate to Europe, thus forming a link 
between the old tradition and the new 
social order. 

Mediation meant to Goethe tolerance, 
but not mere laissez faire. His idea of 
tolerance, though far removed from 
any democratic meaning, was charged 
with social significance and inspired by 
belief in the basic unity of nations as 
well as in their infinite variety. 

He wrote Carlyle in 1827: “A true 
general tolerance is safest to be achiev- 
ed, if one takes the particular for 
granted, ">ut sticks to the conviction 
that it marks the distinction of true 
merits that they belong to the whole 
of mankind. ” 

, E. K. Bramstedt 


Balzac. By Stefan Zweig. Trans- 
lated by William and Dorothy Rose. 
( Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. 21$. ) 

Since his early days in Vienna Stefan 
Zweig had been deeply interested in 
Balzac’s writings and in the Balzac 
legend and for ten years before his 
death he had been working on a full- 
loigth. biography which w^|||^e his 


magnum opus. He did not live, how- 
ever, to finish it, at least externally, 
although Mr. Richard Friedenthal, who 
has skilfully completed the process, 
writes that essentially the book had 
been finished. Certainly in the form 
in which it now appears there is nothing 
fragmentary. It tells the extra- 
ordinary story from beginning to «nd 
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with a sastained brilliaxice and an 
assured mastery of the facts. Zweig 
hiiiiself doubted whether it was possible 
to comprehend in his full stature such 
a gigantic figure as Balzac. Nor can 
his portrait be said to bring out the 
deeper meaning of a life which Henry 
Miller has called “ the most stupid, 
aborted life that any intelligent man 
ever lived. ” But the facts which go 
far to justify such a judgment are 
presented with such a live sense of the 
torrential current which swept Balzac 
on that even the extravagant folly, the 
crazy ineptitude of his conduct in the 
actual world, has a certain monstlous 
greatness about it. No nvan ever con- 
demned himself to a life of harder 
labour than Balzac. The one woman 
who really loved him disinterestedly 
wrote to him, — ‘'A galley slave — that 
is wliat you will always be. You are 
crowding ten men’s lives into one and 
burning yourself up in your greed. 
Your fate throughout your life will be 
that of Tantalus.” And so it was. 
His obsession grew with the years and 
his only dream of escape from it was 
by finding a rich widow and marrying 
her, which was itself a material obses- 
sion that brought a final disillusion- 
ment. 

It seems clear that the demon of 
frustration that drove him on and 
shattered the concord which should 
exist between the spiritual and phys- 
ical man sprang from the inhuman 
treatment he suffered as a child both 
at his mother’s hands and in the educa- 
tional prison-hous^ at Vend6me where 
he endured a six years' nightmare. 
He called his childhood ** the most 


dreadful that has ever fallen to the lot 
of any man. '* As a result of it be 
developed, like the Louis Lambert of 
his most revealing novel, a kind of 
ravenous hunger that be was unable to 
quench, a hunger both of the imapna- 
tion and of the senses. In a man of 
his volcanic genius, titanic will-power 
and inexhaustible energy, this hunger 
became a vast inflammation. Driven 
on by it he at once created and con- 
sumed his age, the age of a decadent 
civilization, in the great epic work of 
the Comidie Humaine, But, as his 
novels, Louts Lambert and Seraphita, 
show, it drove him also to conceive a 
world and a life beyond the social and 
the material, the world of mystical 
vision. It was his tragedy that these 
two worlds remained unreconciled for 
him, so that he was never really at 
home in either of them. And all his 
crazy extravagances* and grotesque 
speculations, and the humilitating 
pursuit of high-born women, of which 
Zweig tells so vividly the tale, were 
rooted in the anguish of a lost spirit 
seeking the security of a home. Yet 
only a man of massive force, with a 
natural strength derived from his 
peasant ancestry, could have been at 
once so prodigal and so creative, so 
naive and so material in his desires. 
In worldly matters he always, as Zweig 
writes, ** stretched the bow too hard, 
with the result that it invariably snap- 
ped in his hands. But as a novelist 
his arrows found their mark. Zweig’s 
biography is of the man rather than of 
the novelist. As such it exceeds in its 
incidents and dimensions the most 
sensational novel. 


Hugh VA. Faussbt 
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INDIAN literature TODAY* 


The First All-India Writers* Confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the 
P.E.N. All-India Centre at Jaipur in 
October 1945. One of the most valu- 
able features of the meeting was the 
Symposium of modern Indian litera- 
tures; sixteen addresses were given by 
representatives of the leading lang- 
uages. The presentation of these ad- 
dresses in book form will, it is hoped, 
serve two purposes: It should make 
Indians in the several language areas 
better acquainted with each other's 
literary achievements, and more mu- 
tually sympathetic through the under- 
standing of the problems common to 
all; and the composite picture that it 
furnishes should serve to introduce to 
the world of letters in general the chief 
aspects of the Indian literary renais- 
sance. of which it is so lamentably 
ignorant at present. 

The growth of the indigenous litera- 
tures is one of the most remarkable 
results of Britisli rule. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century they were 
at their lowest ebb ; the great anarchy 
which had supervened on the downfall 
of the Mogul Empire had swept away 
almost every trace of culture, and tJie 
country lay at the mercy of lawless 
soldiers of fortune. Keshab Chandra 
Sen, speaking of his boyhood, says that 
the Hindu classics were known only in 
execrable translations into popular 
Bengali, which no respectable young 
man was supposed to read. Bengali 
was transformed into a literary lang- 
uage by the Serampore missionaries, 
who cut the first types and published 


the earliest dictionary in the language. 
Dr. Gilchrist of the Fort William 
College at Calcutta performed a similar 
office for Urdu, and earned for himself 
the title of ** Father of Urdu Prose.’* 
A. K. Forbes, the author of that 
treasury of Rajput lore. Ras Mala, 
founded the Forbes Sabha for the en- 
couragement of Gujarati, and •* the 
flame of Telugu literature was just 
glimmering in the socket," when in 
1824 it was resuscitated by the devo- 
tion of C. P. Brown of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

The substitution of English for Per- 
sian as the official language of higher 
education in 1839 was a landmark, 
English literature was eagerly devoured 
and imitated by the upfier classes in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and 
Sir Walter Scott's novels were taken 
as models for similar productions, with 
Indian national heroes as their leading 
cliaracters. Some of these, like H. N. 
Apte's romances of the daj's of Shivaji, 
or Nandshankar's Karan Ghelo, were 
works of considerable merit. Both 
of thcsi , however, were eclipsed by 
Bankimchandra Chatterji, a novelist of 
real genius, who has furnished India 
with her national anthem, Bande 
Malar am. 

Apart from the novel, the most re- 
markable result of the impact of the 
West has been the revival of one of the 
earliest of India’s arts, the drama. The 
earlier modern dramas were mostly 
adaptations of Shakespeare but, in 
more recent times, the stage has been 
made the vehicle of social reform. 


• Indian Literatures of Today, A Symposium, Edited by Bharatan Kuma^ppA* 
(Published for the P.E.N. 4U-lodia Centre by the International Book House, Ltd., 

Bombay. Rs. 5/- ; 
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Attacks upon child marriage, the deg- 
radation of widows and the joint 
family system have had a marked effect 
upon Hindu social life, and one result, 
especially in Western India, has been 
the emancipation of woman from many 
of the burdens which have so long 
kept her back. Modern India has, 
however, yet to produce her Bernard 
Shaw. 

The Indian indigenous literature is 
still in its infancy, and, with the ex- 
ception of Rabindranath Tagore and 
Muhammad Iqbal, modern India has 
hitherto produced no writer of inter- 
national eminence. In the past, there 
has been too much reliance upon West- 
ern models, and these not always the 
best. Ethel M. Dell and Gilbert 
Frankau have been more popular than 
Aldous Huxley and Bernard Shaw. 
But, as this symposium shows, with 
the dawn of a new era, horizons are 
steadily widening. In Calcutta, the 
P(\richaya group is trying to bring 
Bengali into touch with the more ad- 
vanced literature of modern Europe, 
especially that of Ruvssia. The most 
promising augury is the growth of a 
written literature in languages like 
Assamese, Maithila, Oriya and Sindhi, 
which cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect on these more backward districts. 

The most disappointing feature of 


William Blake : Selected Poems. 
With an Introduction by Denis 
Saurat. ( John Westhouse ( Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., Londoff, W.C. 2. 12s. 6 d . ) 

Rebel, anarchist, mystic, Blake 
stands alone in literature, an Ishmaelite 
yet a star—a single brilliant star with 
wayward flashes that no other star has 
shown. Of all English poets he has 
most baffled those who would pluck 


the symposium is the scant attention 
which is paid to Indian writers in 
English. In view of the long connec- 
tion between the two countries, it will 
be little short of a disaster if, under 
the new regime, English is neglected. 
Professor Sidhanta stresses the diffi- 
culty of making Indian characters speak 
naturally in English, and we all realize 
the artificiality of the work of Victorian 
novelists like Rudyard Kipling. But 
surely this has been to a great extent 
overcome by modern Indian writers; 
Mulk Raj Anand, for instance, presents 
a convincing picture of rustic life in 
the Punjab. How many thousands of 
English readers have taken their finest 
impressions of India from the gem-like 
lyrics of Sarojini Naidu ! Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Aurobindo Ghoseand Rabindra- 
Nath Tagore would be unknown in the 
West had they used their native tongues 
as the medium for expressing their 
ideas. If India is to take her place 
among the great nations of the world, 
it is essential that she should have a 
lingua franca which is understood by 
the West, and this must obviously be 
English. But that is not to say that 
the indigenous tongues should not be 
cultivated to the utmost, if only as a 
medium for the enlightenment of the 
masses. 

H. G. Rawlinson 


the heart out of his mystery. If in- 
tuitively they grasp the symbols on 
his gigantic canvas, they cannot ex- 
plain them completely. A Vulcan among 
poets, he forges from his glowing 
imagination figures that awe by tbfir 
stupendous vastness — Los, and Ore and 
Urizen, the strange and lovely Oothoon. 
He has no masters, no disciples. He 
is poet; vet he. can bo as 
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Simple as a child. Hence Saurat in his 
Introduction to these Selected Poems 
quotes Verlaine : Quelque chose du 
caur enfantin et suhliL 

In his intense individualism Blake 
is astonishingly modern. . He invents 
a new mythology; Joyce invents a 
new prose form. Surrealism would 
have found Blake its ardent exponent. 
’'But Saurat's anthology does not set 
forth Blake as symbolist or surrealist ; 
he is chiefly concerned with Blake’s 
achievement as a poet. 

Literature needs good material, no doubt, 
but it needs above all the mastery of the 
language, the form that we call art. The 
sound and the rhythm, the strength and the 
simplicity and the truth ... .And Blake 
reaches great art by his mastery of language, 
form and composition. 

To most readers his shorter lyrics 
represent his best, Saurat places for 
us, side by side, .the shorter lyrics and 
the passages from the longer poems 
where, as he claims, Blake reaches his 
highest peaks. Saurat has no patience 
with Los, Urizen and the rest becau.se 
they rant in fustian — which to a sensi- 
tive critic is a sin the greater because 
in these desert passages here and there 
are lovely and powerful lines. But 
Blake sometimes attains exquisite 
purity and simplicity of form : — 

What is the price of Experience ? Do men 
buy it for a song ? 

or the miracle of Mary and Joseph 
with its medisval ring : — 

...Mary answered: Art thou more pure 
Tbaa thy Maker who forgiveth Sins and 
calls again her that is Lost ? 

. “ The nearer Blake comes to being a 
Christian the greater poet be is ” ; 
when he creates Theotormon and the 
rest he is merely playing truant. Saurat 
does not try to explain Blake's crea- 
tions as other critics before him have 
Attempted to do; he disnugj^llhem. 


He stresses those other poems which 
give Blake a place with Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton — poems which 
reach the loftiest heiglits. Hus Blake 
a message ? He may help where Milton 
fails. We who belong to a generation 
of lost beliefs may learn much from 
Blake who is nearer to us than others 
of his Age. The way to a greater and 
more benevolent reality ; how to reach 
simply and without subterfuges to the 
heart of our many problems— sex, for 
instance ; to give artistic form to chaos ; 
above all, to be fearless in thought. 
These, Saurat claims, Blake may teach 
us. But Blake can be an enfant terrible ; 
we should be able to discriminate. 
“He is our terrible tvarning. . . A 
thought-provoking Introduction I 

Saurat has attempted to choose 
those passages where Blake attains the 
loftiest simplicity, to separate them 
from the “ deleterious rubbish ” that 
clogs much of his poetry. In doing 
this he has applied the only test pos- 
sible — the purely literary. All that is 
best and most powerfully expressed in 
the “ disciplined feet ” of verse. Lovers 
of Blake may find one or two poems 
omitted that might well have been 
included but the Selections contain 
many of Blake’s belter known lyrics : 

I laid ) down upon a bank 

Where U 'e lay sleeping — 

and several longer poems, especially 
'• The Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion ” with its .strange symbolism, 
its compelling music : — 

For the soft sou] of America, Oothooo, 
wandered in woe 

Along the vales of Lcutha seeking flowers 
to comfort her. . . . 

Attractively bound, this hew and 
beautiful edition of Blake will be wel- 
comed by all who love his poetry. 

A very great poet, but, so often, a very 
bad poet. A child — and a nuisunce— one in 
whose work it is more difficult to separate 
the chafi from the grain than in any other, 

Saurat gives us the grain and it i$ a 
golden harvest. 


Kamala D. Nayak 
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Current British Thought No. J. 
With an Introduction by Ivon Brown. 
( Nicholas Kaye, London. 21 s. ) 

Every year periodicals publish some 
interesting and thoughtful matter, 
often quite as worth pondering over 
and keeping as a good book. But 
before we know where we are they 
have disappeared and we are con- 
fronted with a new number. Keeping 
pace with modern thought is a difficult 
job — the tcclinical difficulty not being 
the least. I often try to get over this 
by cutting out articles to be read at 
leisure — which means either los^ing 
them or getting cluttered up with 
papers. Hence the current popularity 
of Digests— that is, condensations 
( though a good writer has already 
condensed himself ) . The publication 
under review performs the very wel- 
come service of binding into a single 
volume complete pieces of more than 
passing interest wdjich have appeared 
within the year. This volume covers 
thought in Great Britain, another 
covers the U. S. A., and the publishers 
plan to cover Continental Europe, the 


Zen Buddhism. By A. W. Watts. 
(The Buddhist Society, London, 
W. C. I. 2s. 8d. ) 

Tins pamphlet gives an excellent 
outline of Zen. Volumes have been 
wTitten about this philosophy, but this 
pamphlet supplies the essence of it. One 
may read all the volumes referred to 
at the end, or, better still, live through 
a score of incarnations, gradually realis- 
ing what Zen is. Best of all, one can 
gain that living moment, of which the 
author speaks; that enlightenment in 
a flash ; and then volumes and incar- 
nations alike become quite irrelevant. 
There is no need to seek for liberation. 


Far East, the Islamic world, and so 
Let us hope that so thorough a venture 
will be done thoroughly. That is, 
consecutively, so that we shall know 
where we are, and having procured 
and used this Number dealing with 
Great Britain, we can be sure that we 
will within a given space of time have 
a consecutive volume dealing also with 
Great. Britain. This is asking a good 
deal. Less than this, while it would 
be interesting, would not be really 
valuable. But the publishers do not 
clearly indicate their intentions. 

The present volume includes, not 
only articles, but, what is equally 
valuable, extracts from important 
books such as VV. L. Sumner s “ New 
Plants for Old " from his Progress in 
Science ; Lawrence Hyde's ** The Relig- 
ion of Tomorrow " from his Isis and 
Osiris; and R. J. C/uikshanks *‘It 
Was a Hundred Years Ago" from his 
Roaring Century. I would like to be 
able to list the remaining thirty-five 
contributions, which include one from 
Bernard Shaw. They range from 
Aeronautics to Zoology. 

John Stewart Collis 


because in one of the Zen stories 
quoted “nobody has ever put us in 
bondage " ; no need to struggle for 
Nirvana, because the very struggle 
creates the karma leading to intensified 
transmigration. Where Zen parts com- 
pany with pure Buddhism is when the 
author claims it as the religion of 
warriors. But even in that respect, it 
is no farther from the benign and com- 
passionate Buddha than most of the 
Christian Churches are removed from 
the Preacher of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; just as far. Great praise to 
the author for his clear and concise 
summaiy of what Zen is (or appears 
to be) I 


E. V. Hayes 
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Christian Prayer and Approach to 
Christian Mysticism. By W. Q. Lash. 
( Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. Re. i/- ). 

These booklets explain in some detail 
theoretical and practical aspects of the 
Mystic Way. Mr. Lash in his seven 
lectures to mixed Indian audiences of 
Christians and Hindus has emphasized 
the assurances in the experiences of 
saints of the value of direct and intense 
practice of the presence of the Infinite. 
The mystics* testimony to God’s exist- 
ence tabernacled in flesh and blood 
among men, referred to by Mr. Lash, 
reminds one of the Hindu doctrine of 
incarnation. The author is right in 
holding that the goal of life is rest in 


From Failure to Fulfilment : A 
Minister's Notebook on Psychological 
Method. By John Martin. ( George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
75. 6 rf. ) 

Written primarily for ministers and 
social workers, after many years of 
practical psychological work, this might 
seem at first “just another book'* on 
psychology, but when one begins to 
note down the “ seed-ideas ** that 
gradually give life and style to the 
writing, one comes to appreciate the 
common-sense balance of the outlook 
that endeavours to perceive life 
“ whole, " both spirit and matter. 

Everyone takes from a subject what 
is cousubstantial with himself. What 
the author has drawn from Christianity 
and from psychology shows a kindly 
sincerity of understanding, a grasp of 
the essentials of the problem, and an 
intuitive perception of the direction of 
the solution. The last would have been 
strengthened if the truth he gives in 


God, but be has not entered into any 
philosophical analysis of the concept of 
final rest. Students of Hindu thought^ 
would find a striking account of that 
concept in the fourth Pada of the 
fourth Adhyaya of the Vedanta Sutras. 
His analysis of Prayer as recollection 
of the Father in Heaven, a sense of the 
unworthiness of the finite, confessions, 
etc., and his emphasis on the Grace of 
God in the mystic approach arc un- 
exceptionable. These are current coin 
in all theistic systems. The Mystic 
movement from the Dark Night into 
the Ecstatic Light, Joy and Fulfilment 
is Clearly traced. 

M. A. Ruckmini 


broad outline from the Christian New 
Testament could have been augmented 
by the Eastern teachings about the 
“ psychology of sotil, ** the science of 
spirit. For they deal more compre- 
hensively with the Christ potency in 
eacli man by whose light he may come 
to realise Divinity and Brothiihood. 
These the author also recognises, as the 
fundamentals of Christian values, — 
“ the final fulfilment in the imperishable 
simplicity of ' God is love,' *' and the 
fellowship, spiritual and material, of 
man, — though they really belong to 
religion itself, not to a religion. But, 
whatever the name, the truth is there. 

His definitions of true “ analysis, 
“transference,'* "suggestion," "per- 
suasion, " of “ the therapy of action " 
and “ sublimation " are all eminently 
sane and wise, as is his attitude to the 
use of hypnotism. The book should 
help to clarify the approach to 
problems, even if it can only touch the 
fringe of " fulfilment. " 

Elma Whiteman 
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The Ancient Maya, By Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley. (Stanford Uni ver- 
.sity Press, Stanford University, Calif. 
$10.00; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, London. 55s.) 

The great value of history is that it 
enables us to look back to the past and 
to stabilise points on the curve of 
progress, as well as to realise the extra- 
ordinary differences in modes of life 
during the passage of time. It also 
reminds us of the impermanence of 
much that we are tempted to regard 
as permafient. By the study of history 
we learn how soon the so-called niar- 
vels of our own age will be little more 
than dust on the pages of the world's 
story. 

Of the brilliant civilisations of the 
past that rose to eminence and then 
fell, that developed by the ancient 
Maya peoi)lcs of southern Mexico and 
nortliern Central America was one of 
the most wonderful. 

The known liistory of this remark- 
able race stretches back to the fourth 
century of the Christian era. The 
earliest records are inscriptions carved 
on stone monuments, which provide 
a chronological background of over 
twelve centuries. The Spanish con- 
querors destroyed the ancient empire 
with its religion, its customs and its 
w'ay of life. The people were Christ- 
ianised ; the old age gradually merged 
into the new. 

After the conquest, Spanish and 
educated Maya writers continued the 
story. Two ccnturieslater an American 
traveller, J. L. Stephens, wrote two 
outstanding books on the Maya civilisa- 
tion and in the nineteenth century 


English and American explorers added 
a large amount of new material. 

Now we have the most comprehen- 
sive history of the Maya ever written. 
Dr. Sylvanus Morley has for more than 
forty years been exploring the jungles 
of Guatemala and Mexico. He has 
literally ''dug out" much that was 
hitherto undiscovered. It was his work 
that brought to light the city of 
Uaxactun, containing some of the most 
ancient of all Maya monuments, and 
he has been instrumental in the 
restoration of the ruins of Yucatan. 

The story he unfolds is amazing. In 
the linking up of the civilisation with 
modern life lies its most salient point, 
namely, that ancient Maya life was 
based exclusively upon the cultivation 
of maize or Indian corn, than which, 
as the author states, "nothing was of 
greater importance in ancient Maya 
life, nor indeed still is even today." 

The work is complete, running to 
more than 500 pages, profusely illus- 
trated by photographs, charts and 
statistical tables. It opens with a 
description of the land where the Maya 
live, their physical and psychological 
characteristics. Then follows the origin 
of their civilisation, its rise and decline, 
renaissance and conquest. The final 
sections deal witli manners, customs 
and industries, ending with a compar- 
ison with other aboriginal American 
cultures. 

Dr. Morley has good reason to be 
satisfied with his research. He has 
provided for the unlearned a strange 
and colourful history, and for students 
an exact and authoritative account for 
which they have long been waiting. 

A. M. Low 
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Tie Letters of John Keats. Edited 
by Maokice Buxton Forman. ( Geof- 
frey Curoberlege, Oxford University 
Press, London. 2z$.) 

At a time when the volume is almost 
unobtainable even at second-hand. 
Mr. Buxton Forman's third edition of 
the Letters comes as a welcome gift in 
a drab and spiritless age. The nine- 
teenth century accepted Keats as a 
marvellous, a precocious singer, but as 
little more : we know him as a thinker 
strangely profound for his youth, ahead 
of his time, who lived courageously and 
who can set a pattern for us in rising 
above frustration and despair. 

, . .to envisage circumstance, all calm. 

That is the top of .sovereignty .... 

This godlike serenity, of which only 
disease and death could rob Keats, 
was hardly-won through suffering. A 
fellow poet, a contemporary, one who 
had far less cause for plaint, could cry 
out, I fall upon the thorns of life, I 
bleed. Keats, except when, knowing 
his end, he might be momentarily over- 
come by grief, could ** journey to Italy 
as a soldier marches up to a battery, 
punning as he gasped in the foul air of 
the Maria Crowthers narrow cabin and 
as he lay quarantined in the Bay of 
Naples on an overcrowded ship. It 
was perhaps this humour, symbol of an 
inherent courage, which helped him to 
control of self and thought for others. 

The essi^nce of this fine nature, this 
rich mind, is distilled in his poetry, 
but in the letters there is an abundant 
overflow, careless and yet at the same 
time careful in literary expression, and 
written down in that strong character- 
istic hand all even tolerably familiar 
with it can recognise anywhere. These 


letters^ meticulously and lovingly edit- 
ed by two generations of Buxton For- 
mans, are among the chief treasures of 
our language : any addition to them, 
however slight, is a boon. Mr. Forman 
gives us the actual text of the famous 
letter to Shelley (hitherto only in an 
imperfect transcription), and three 
notes, one to Thomas Monkhouse, the 
kinsman of Wordsworth, another to a 
Hampstead acquaintance and the third 
to Richard Abbey, Keat's thick-headed 
and not too scrupulous guardian. 

It seems little short of a miracle that 
at t^is late date new letters of Keats 
can still emerge from hiding; but such 
was the personality of the man that 
even slight notes were kept and cher- 
ished. Is it too much to hope that one 
day a substantial addition may still be 
made — for instance, the letters to his 
early associate, the dearly loved Wil- 
liam Haslam, his "oak friend*' who, 
though in 1847 he could not put his 
hand on them, wrote to Lord Hough- 
ton, " They were probably so well, or 
intended to be so well taken care of, 
that every endeavour to lay my hand 
upon them has proved unavailing**; 
suggesting I hey were mislaid rather 
than destroy. 1 ? 

The Oxford Press, surmounting the 
present difficulties, has given us a fine 
edition: altogether, in form and con- 
tent, this new publication is an excel- 
lent guinea's worth. Editor and pub- 
lisher have further paid tribute to 
Keats by enclosing a leaflet sent out 
by the Keats-Shelley Memorial Associa- 
tion appealing for funds to put its 
Memorial House in Rome on a sound 
financial basis after the disaster of war. 

Dorothy Hewlett 
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Indian Flamingo, By Charles Fa- 
BRi. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.. I^ndon. 
8s. 6rf. )/ ^0 Many Hungers I By Bha- 
BANI Bhattacharya. (Hind Kitabs. 
Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 7/8 ) 

Dr. Fabri's interesting, if uncon- 
vincing, story is an essay on India's 
reactions to the impact of Western 
civilization. Sophisticated, Anglicized, 
frustrated India is no doubt an absorb- 
ing theme, but it doesn't lend itself to 
facile generalizations. This singular 
new Indian “caste" has a fissured 
soul, one part still obscurely sucking 
noiirislimcnt from the mother, India ; 
the other pathetically, deliberately 
exiling itself to the adopted fatherland, 
the West. There are enacted, in con- 
sequence, many a tragedy and tragi- 
comedy, and even many a farce. This 
fissure in the soul is a more wide-spread 
and rr.urc damaging phenomenon than 
the occa.sional, unusual mixed mar- 
riages and emotional entanglements on 
which Dr. Fabri builds his plot. A 
Hindu, Kishen Lai Mitra, married to 
an Englishwoman ; his sister, Padrna. 
in love with and loved in return by 
John Fawcett, a self-proclain)ed “ high- 
brow " ; Saidullah, the Muslim scholar, 
and George Lindhurst, both John's 
friends, and both also in love with 
Padrna: here we have a little too much 
loading of the dice I A set of nice 
people, no doubt, “ highbrows " and all 
that sort of thing; and if there were 
really such a group of emancipated in- 
tellectuals, we might pass on with the 
Arnoldian exclamation, “ What a set ! " 
But somehow tragedy is forced into 
this Brave New World ; Saidullah, 
brooding over his wife's infidelity 
and also over his hopeless passion for 


Padrna, commits suicide ; Padrna 's 
mother hits her savagely with her 
shoe ( an altogether improbable occur* 
rence) ; George, realizing that Padrna is 
not for him, as good as commits sui- 
cide ; and the way is at last clear for 
John, and he marries Padrna, and so 
East meets West and never the twain 
shall part. Well, well, it's an interest- 
ing and ingenuous yarn, but let us 
claim nothing more for it. 

Dr. Bhattacharya's theme, if any- 
thing. is even more ambitious than 
Dr. Fabri’s. India during the war years 
— commencing with Neville Chamber- 
lain’s broailcast announcing England’s 
entry into the war, careering through 
the mounting frustration of the next 
two or three years, and culminating in 
the cataclysmic “ Quit India" and the 
Bengal agony of “ so many hungers " — 
is indeed an epic theme, compounded 
of heroism and cowardice, sacrifice and 
selfishness ; the stage is Bengal — India 
—the world itself; the actors are 
sundry individuals — resurgent India 
trying to shake off her fetters — Good 
and Evil struggling for mastery against 
a cosmic background. The story has 
thus to be patterned in divers planes 
and yet it has to be endowed with form 
and an integral unity. Dr. Bhatta- 
charya's novel contains many vivid, 
excruciating scenes and also many 
familiar types — the war profiteer, the 
ruthless blacketeer, the fearless under- 
ground worker, the faded destitute 
heroine, the sex-starved white soldier. 
It suggests too the suffering, the hero- 
ism, the frustration, the hopes and 
despairs, of the harrowing war years. 
It is the human beings that fail to con- 
vince— as human beings. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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The Three Crosses, A Study in 
Esoteric Christianity*, Novalis, Pioneer 
of the Spirit ; The Spirit of Literature. 
By Powell Spring. ( The Orange 
Press, Winter Park, Florida; The 
Mitre Press, London ). 

These three volumes are Numbers 
II, III and IV in the “ Human Science 
Series," and, the author being a fol- 
lower of the late Dr. Rudolph Steiner, 
we take it that *' Human Science 
means Anthroposophy. In any event 
it is defined by the author in the 
introduction to The Three Crosses as 
dealing with the interrelationship of 
physical and spiritual factors in human 
life, and his thesis is that “ the hi.stor- 
ical moment has arrived for us to con- 
sider man himself in connection with 
his physical environment. '' The Sacri- 
fice of Calvary is, of course, treat- 
ed properly as historical fact, but tlic 
symbolism -of the two crosses of the 
two, thieves is explained as represent- 
ing the opposing “ Lucifcric ” and 
‘'Ahrimanic" forces, respectively dis- 
integrating and petrifying, whicli con- 
stantly seek to deflect man from tlic 
middle way to iudivid/ial perfection. 
These forces are not to be regarded as 
unmitigated evil, or as forces liaving 
set themselves up in defiance of God, 
for from the former we derive the spiri- 
tual and creative faculy wijich enables 
us to surpass ourselves ; while from the 
latter comes that force that prevents a 
premature spreading of the mental and 
spiritual wings of man, as it were, and 
directs our attention to tlie laws of 
nature and our relation.ship to the 
material. 

The triune nature of man as body, 
^ soul and spirit (often called mind, soul 


and spirit by our author ) is emphasis* 
ed throughout, but the startling state- 
ment is made that before the advent 
of Christ mankind could not be aware 
of the reality of the soul us a strong 
creative agent in possession of both 
freedom and responsibility for its acts. " 
Again, Mr. Spring stresses all through 
his book the fact that Jesus and Christ 
are not the same, but that the latter 
took over the body of the former at 
the Baptism. Yet he quotes a passage 
from Steiner which says that ** the 
event which has given the earth its 
meaning. . .consists in the passing of a 
God through the human destiny of 
birth and death. " 

Novalis, Pioneer of the Spirit, deals 
with tlie work of a German poet of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, the friend of Hegel, Fichte, 
Scbelling and Goethe. A good section 
of the book is devoted to an outline of 
the theory developed in The Three 
Crosses, Novalis' work being interpret- 
ed in the light of that theory, but Mr. 
Spring inclndes some representative 
writings, both proseand verse, translat- 
ed by himseif. 

The Spirit of Literature, not unnat- 
urally. 'velops the same theme on a 
wider basis. While we should be 
among the last in any way to detract 
from the immense value of literature, 
wc are left with the feeling that our 
author is inclined to over-emphasise 
when he says that it ** furnishes us 
with the only key to the wisdom of the 
ages, " " can alone supply us with a 
yardstick for truth and error in human 
thinking " and ** alone furnishes the 
key to both science and religion. " 

£. J. Langford Garstin 


CORRESPONDENCE 


•“ REVOLUTION— EAST AND WEST ” 


I have reread Mr. Gordon Clough's 
article " Revolution — East and West " 
in the light of his note in the February 
issue of The Aryan Path. I regret 
that, perhaps owing to my imperfect 
understanding of the English language, 
I had failed to understand correctly 
some of his observations. I fully accept 
the necessity of ‘‘ individual aspira- 
tion" as explained in his note. I’er- 
liaps I have expressed the same idea in 
saying that the revolutionary must be 
‘‘endowed with... a stern purpose in 
life. " I also agree that the refusal to 
accept defeat is essential in a revolu- 
tionary. 

Regarding “ organizations " it seems 
that Mr. Gordon Clough and I have 
discussed the subject from different 
angles. Perhaps Mr. Clough would 
agree if I put it thus: A continuous 
revolution presupposes that the mem- 
bers of an organization formed with 
that in view must be prepared to carry 
out without hesitation radical changes 
in their personal life and in the struc- 
ture of their institutions as soon as it 
is perceived that the old practice and 
structure do not accord with the funda- 
mental purpose and principles. The 
new orientation might take the shape 
of the dissolution of the old organiza- 
tion and the formation of a new* one, 
or of the evolution of the old one in a 
new form. Gandhi ji himself founded 


several largC'Scale organizations but 
did not hesitate to change their struc- 
ture radically or even to dissolve them 
as soon as he considered such a step 
to be essential. 

I thank Mr. Gordon Clough for his 
explanatory note and would like to 
assure him that even if I misunderstood 
his language I did not misunderstand 
his purpose. I would also like to 
repeat, as stated in the editorial note 
to my article, that in Writing it I Was 
expressing my personal views only and 
not attempting to interpret Gandhiji. 
There need be, therefore, no hesitation 
in arguing the matter frankly even 
with one “ closely associated with 
Gandhiji for years. '* There is hardly 
any expert on this subject, and I, for 
one, am not such — my reputation not-- 
withstanding. 

Both on my previous reading of Mr. 
Clough's article as well as now, 
however, an impression is left on my. 
mind that there is something missing 
in Mr. Clough’s presentment. I tried 
to trace it in my remarks, but it seems 
unsuccessfully. Apart from the ling- 
uistic difficulty, it is a subj&pt which I 
can perhaps develop better in full 
personal discussions and when there 
is some concrete problem to be tackled. 

K. G. Mashruwai^ 
Bajajwadi, Wardha. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The fact that so many of the 
couQtry's leaders gathered at Wardha 
in mid-March, under the presidency of 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, to discuss how 
Gandhiji's principles could be imple- 
mented is most encouraging and is in 
line with the suggestion in the M.iich 
Aryan Path that Gandhiji’s \iews 
ought to be studied, by those in power 
particularly, and the necessary adion 
taken. Gandhiji could say with tiuth 
that his life was his message ; and there 
was no more practical aspect of that 
living message than the obligation of 
applying truth j^rceived. Besidts Ins 
example, however, Gandhiji has left a 
rich legacy in precepts, by which those 
who call themselves his follow’ers ought 
to guide their steps. They aic untihal 
heirs who try to set aside a parent’s 
will. We can fancy him saying, if time 
had been given him before he left us, 
such words for our consolation and our 
energisation asarerecoidcd in the part- 
ing counsel of Gautama the Buddha, 
India’s greatest son : — 

Murmur not because 1 leave you . . . . i 1 e 
truth rema||is, the doctrine remaiiis. ..\c 
jlhust v»alk as 1 have commanded 

So far, with notable exceptions such 
as the stand against communalism, the 
governmental policy had not run 
altogether parallel to his teachings, as, 
for instance, in its encouragement of 
industrialisation. Gandhiji had said 

Cottage industries." The Govern- 
ment had been saying also ** Factories." 
He had said " Villages. " The Govern- 


” ^ of vet se 

And sayings of phtlosophers. " 
Htdibras 

ment had been saying, in eftc. t, 

" Cities. " This, however, is not intend- 
ed as an adverse criticism of the 
National Government under the leader- 
ship of Pandit Nehru, who is carrying 
the burden of an Atlas with commend- 
able zeal and devotion. He sounded 
the right note rn route to Wardlia, 
when he told a Nagpur audience on 
March I 2 th that the choice before 
India w'as between the path of truth 
and honesty, which Gandhiji had set 
before us, and the path ot deceit and 
treachery, which had brought succes- 
sive disasters on the world. There were 
Q\iU in the world, fraud, treachery and 
power ])ohtics, and India ihid great 
problems. Tlie in.spiiationo(* i.^ndhiji's 
presence w'as no longer tluTc, but by 
following his teachings India could be a 
great country in the councils of the 
world. Tlie great need today was of 
unity ai 1 strength, and Pandit Nehru 
Slid that lie had tome to the conclusion 
that it Indians wanted to make their 
nation strong they must walk along the 
path chalked out by Mahatma («andhi 
— the path of truth and honesty 
How many times has Gandhiji's 
judgment proved .sound * I nclia’s blood- 
less attainment of her fieedom is itself 
an instance. The wisdom of his insist- 
ence on the de-control of cloth is bei^ 
ginning to appear in .some quarters, in 
the greater availability of fabrics and 
at lower prices. But there are other 
aspects of his teaching that need to be 
heeded for India to become the India 
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of his dreams. 

We write before the results of the 
Wardha deliberations have been made 
known, but we hope that amonj; the 
steps which it has been or will soon be 
decided to take are medical, penal and 
educational reforms. 

The growing threat of medical ortho- 
doxy to individual rights needs to be 
met. Compulsory vaccination, for 
example, ought to be abolished and 
those glamoured l)y that dangerous and 
cruel fetish of modern medicine allowed 
to resort to it only un urged and at 
their own risk. (Strong representations 
on this point, we understand, were 
made by the National Anti-Vaccination 
League, Loudon, in a letter of Novem- 
ber J5th, 1947, to the Indian Minister 
of Health, Kajkumari Arnrit Kaur. ) 
GandliijrsNatuieCure project ought to 
be developed on a wide scale and what 
he well called the diabolical vivi- 
section practised in European Schools 
of Medicine, which truly “ no religion 
sanctions " ought to be made illegal in 
the countiy of the great apostle of 
aliimsa, 

\\c should do away with capital 
punishment, that flagrant denial of 
Gandliiji's fundamental tenets, treat 
piisoncrs as human beings and make 
reforrnatoi ies of our prisons. Needless 
litigation ought to be discouraged and 
peaceful compromise promoted in every 
possible way. 

The villages need to be brought the 
opportunity of a broad culture related 
to life, and among all classes of our 
people there is need of fostering sym- 
pathy and tolerance. 

There are other applications of 
riaudhiji's teachings that study of his 
many writings brings out, and which 
we hope have been decided on at 


Wardha. 

The architect has gone, but he has 
left behind his blue prints. The 
materials too are ready, but will the 
builders prove faithful to the plans of 
Gandhiji ? 


The folly of India’s patterning her 
institutions and her policies on WV|^tem 
models should be apparent to any 
reader of a striking article by W. G. 
Cove, M P., “ Whither Western Civili- 
sation ? in The IJharai-Jyoti olM^rch 
14th It is a gloomy picture that he 
paints, of wide-spread uncertainty, fear 
and anxiety, with wai and the prepara- 
tion for war still dominating individual 
and social life 

And, let It be said without reservation, 
that the disf ase of moral and spiritual decay 
seems to be i am pant in those nations whose 
tec. hnu al effa lency is tlie^highest .... 

Never in the world’s history, Mr. 
Cove writes, has there been such a 
calculated mass of cruelty as Western 
civilisation has witnessed sensibilities 
have been blunted by the horrors in- 
flicted upon mankind, so that men have 
become innied to cruelty and the moral 
and emotional response to it is hope- 
lessly inadequate. He quotes a telling 
statement by Di Fosdick on the present 
crisis: — 

Oui enemies are not Alanc and bis Goths 
pouring over the fiontiers of the North. The 
enemies that threaten us are ofUtir own crea- 
tion. they are the techniques which we have 
ourselves perfected and which wo have allow- 
ed to be perverted to unworthy ends. 

The West has devoted itself largely to 
material ends and, man in his essential 
nature being something more than a 
material being, has inevitably failed to 
find permanent satisfaction in gadgets, 
which can never meet the wants of his 
higher nature. India, in her spiritual 
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heritage, has the preventive for herself 
of such a state as that to which the 
West has come and also the remedy' to 
which the West is already beginning to 
turn. Shall she, ignoring that prcsciip- 
tion, so recently brought again prom- 
inently t6 attention by Gandhiji forfeit 
*the chance for an integrated and well- 
balanced life for all her people by 
taking the very course that has brought 
the West to the brink of a precipice ^ 
Mr. Cove rightly thinks that educa- 
tion can make a powerful contiibution 
to the bettering of conditions in the 
West, but it will not be sufficient to 
free teachers from the domination of 
Church and State bureaucracy, as he 
suggests They must, as he writes, be 
*‘free to eschew the arrogant nation 
alisms of the modern \vorld and l)oth 
to imbibe and impart the international 
outlook that t]ie technical cicliie\e- 
ments of the modern world demand for 
their fruitful application. " But vlieie 
is that true interiidtioiuil outlook to be 
found but in a system of thought which 
presents the true nature of rnau and 
his relation to his fellows, that sets 
duties ahead of rights and that makes 
being rather than mere doing the 
criterion of human achievement ? 


Among the countless mcmoiial 
meetings since the assassination of 
Gandhiji, 4^w can have been moie im- 
pressive in tlieii sincerity than was 
that held on February loth at the 
Indian Institute of Culture at Basa\an- 
gudi, Bangalore. As Rajadharma- 
prasakta T. Singaravelu Mudaliar, who 
presided, pointed out, that Institute is 
'working to realise Gandhiji's vision of 
unity by encouraging communion 
among minds/' by giving ordinary, 
fairly educated minds 


a breadth of outlook lesting solidly on 
foundation of eternal verities which do not 
belong exclusively to any age oi ^ hine. nation 
or creed , abiding principles only the ap- 
plication of which changes w.ih time and 
circumstances 

An Englishman, a Muslim and two 
Hindus, one of Maharashtra, one of 
Karnatak, paid their tributes to 
Gandhiji who, as Shri D. V Gundappa 
declared, represented the veiy soul of 
India's culture, had translated into 
practical life its highest philosophy and 
had demonstrated the art of finding 
peace in a life of intense activity. 

He had proclaimed and demonstrat- 
ed the supremacy of spiiitual and moral 
values, the failure to realise wdiich lay 
at the bottom of the frustration of our 
geneialion It was the divisions made 
among mem in the name of religion, 
that had put an end to tlie life of 
Gandhiji. This haticd and tlie failure 
to iciognise tlie essential biothcihood 
of our common humanity had to be 
fought. 

Prof. N. A. Nikam said that tlic 
Power that was in Gandhiji had brought 
us together as never before. That 
Power had descended upon those who 
loved In , laying ujion tliem a Duty, 
which Pi of Mai CHS Ward defined as 
the transmuting of the great grief and 
shock which each had felt into a higher 
dedication and a more determined 
purpose Gandhiji was, Professor Ward 
declared, among those who from time 
to time had .saved humanity \^y relating 
life to new values and transforming it. 
They “ took a dark day and used it as 
a telescope to the shining stars. " Just 
before Gandhiji was slain, Pandit Nehru 
had proclaimed his faith that there 
was something godlike in man, and 
that in the end the godlike and the 
good would prevail. It is for us to 
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jlistify that supreme spiritual principle 
; for which Gandhiji himself had lived 
" and died. 

Mr. K. Habibullah Khan said that 
\ it was a potent symbol that the Jumna 
, and the Ganges, representing, the one, 
. the grandeur of the departed Mogul 
Empire, and tlie other, the spirit of 
Hinduism, were to receive the major 
portion of the ashes of his bodily 
remains. 

Shri Mudaliar pointed out the 
hopeful change already evident since 
Gandhiji s deatli in the attitude to- 
wards religious organisations. If wc 
built up a nation witliout communal 
barriers wc sliould have helped to 
justify our belonging to his generation. 

In the Resolution passed the meeting 

expresses its profonud grief uiiti sense of in- 
calculable loss, sullered by India in common 
with the whole world, at the passing of 
Mahatma (iaiulld, tlicv most authentic voice 
10 our time of the^rich moral and spiritual 
culture of tliis ancient land, and the noblest 
, exponent of the message of the universal 
* ' humanism. The meeting feels no doulit that 
ijj?' the world will ever chen.sh his inspiring 
memory with gratitu<lc in its heart, ami 
translate his gieat teachings into terms of 
pure iJharma in individual and social life, and 
of fellow-feeling in inter-class, intei -commu- 
nal. inter racial and international rclation- 
ahips. 

Dr. L. V. Jacks, world-known educa- 
tional, religious and social reformer 
and our valued contributor, who has 
retired after forty-five years’ editorship 
of the Hibhcrt Journal, is paid deserved- 
ly high tributes in its January issue. 
He has, in the worcl> of an address 
from the Hibbert Trustees and others, 
pursued fearlessly a way of thought 
which, while never flinching from 
rational and scientific criticism, has 
. never lost hold of the duty of reverence 
for that which deserves reverence and 
Ilf'"' 


of awe in the preisiwi^ pt the ultimate 
myntery. " 

The Very Rev. W. R. Inge mentions 
in his tribute Dr. Jacks's ideal “ that 
all who love God with sincerity should 
come together in an- invisible Church” 
and adds : — * 

Of late years he has recognised that this 
community must include the mystics and 
religious philosophers of India, from whom 
w*e have something to learn, as they have 
something to learn from us. 

This is perhaps not unrelated to Dr. 
Jacks's generous sympathy with the 
efforts of The Aryan Path, to' which 
he has contributed a number of valu- 
able articles and reviews. In our first 
volume he expressed his faith in the 
presence in every normal human being 
of a latent power which, once awaken- 
ed, could " accomplish the most 
astonishing results. " This latent power 
he called the passion for excellence " 
and he regarded its awakening as the 
primary object of education at all 
stages. 

One of Dr. Jacks’s most stimulating 
articles, “ Training the Hand: Creative- 
ncss in Education, " in which he stress- 
ed the soul’s craving to create beauty 
alongside its need for goodness and for 
truth, appeared in The Aryan Path 
for May 193H. 

In The World Is One : Politics and 
an Alternative, ’* in our May 1936 issue, 
he wrote that *’ the change of mind and 
heart needed to establish universal 
brotherhood” could only come about 
through moral regeneration. Hence 
the necessity for 

steady, patient and long-continued eflort to 
improve the quality of the human material, 
of the men and women, who form the living 
substance of society. 

That end his Hibbert Journal and his 
books — The Alchemy of Though, A 
Living Universe, The Education of the 
Whole Man and many more — have 
served and his labours have indeed, as 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott writes in his 
tribute, ” left their mark on the 
times. " 



the'aryan path 

Point out the '* Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost amond the host — aa does the evenind 
•tar to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[ During the month of May all who love Wisdom will honour the memory^ 
of the Buddha, the Great One, whose Triple Festival falls during this month.,; 
Appropriately we print part of a sublime canto on the Self from the^ 
Dhammapada, a small but priceless book of the Higher Life. H. P. Blavatsky, 
whose anniversary. White Lotus Day, also falU in May, on the 8th, has written 
about the Holy One thus : — /' 

*' Without any claim to divinity, allowing his followers to fall into atheism, ralhetl, 
than into tho degrading superstition of deva or idol-worship, his walk in life is from the 
beginning to the end, holy and divine. " — Ku. 1 

Let each man direct himself first 
to a suitable calling in life, and then 
let him instruct others. Thus a 
wise man will be free from worry. 

Self is the Lord of self; what 
higher Lord could there be ? When 
a man subdues well his self, he will 
have found a Lord very difficult to 
And. 

The evil done by oneself, begotten 
of oneself, sprung from oneself, 
crushes the wicked man as a diamond 
crushes a hard precious stone. 

He, whose very evil nature has 
completely entangled him as a 
MaiiiVa creeper entwines a sala tree, 
makes of himself that which his 


enemy would have him. 

Very easy is it to do that ’which . 
is not good, and which is hurtful' 
to oneself ; exceedingly hard it is to 
do that V bich is beneficial and good.* 

Evil is done by self alone, by sel^ 
alone is one stained ; by self alon^’ 
is evil left undone, by self alone one 
is purified. Purity and impuritj 
depend on one’s own self. No mat 
can purify another. 

f 

Let no one overlook and abandoi^ 
his own good practice attracted b}* 
the doing of good to another, ho^ 
ever great. Once a man has di^ 
cerned what is good let him 
diligently intent upon it, 
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[ The views of Mr. K. G. SaijridaiQ, long Director of Public Instruction 
in Jammu and Kashmir State and now Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, are entitled to respectful hearing. His stimulating and 
constructive speeches and articles have made a valuable contribution to 
educational thought in India 

With all that he says of the spirit of religion in this thoughtful essay, we 
are in full accord. It contains most valuable suggestions and we hope that 
our esteemed (ontributor will at least outline in another article the method of 
imparting rcligioU'> education to children and youths of different denominations. 
Te-vt-books written by persons sympathetic to all creeds will be almost the 
«very fitst need. A graded scries of text-books will have to be planned if 
edui'atiun in Religion and Religions is to be imparted in the schools and colleges 
of the India of tomorrow. 

This subject is important and we hope some at least among our readers 
will discuss it. We invite .n full and free discussion — Ed.] 


The future of Religious Education 
in India is one of the most contested 
and complicated of the educational 
issues in the country The Cential 
Advisory Board of Education has 
appointed, during the last few years, 
at least two committees consisting of 
distinguished public men and educa- 
tionists who delibeiated on this 
issue over and over again but could 
|iot come to any agreed conclusions, 
with the result that they could form- 
ulate no scheme or lecommenda- 
tions and the matter was shelved— a 
proof more of discretion than of 
courage • Recently, our Education 
Minister in the Central Government, 
l^aulana Abul Kalapi Azad, him- 
self a great Muslim divine and a 
scholar of comparative religion, has 
re-started the controversy by ex- 
j^essing the opinion that religious 
^education, in the proper sense of the 


woid, should find a place in our 
educational system. , Of course, that 
phrase “ proper sense of the word *’ 
raises many difficult issues but before 
one can face them one has to deal 
with the position of those who are 
entirely opposed to religious edu- 
cation in any sense — proper or im- 
proper ! — being imparted in schools. 
I can here refer briefly only to my 
own views in this behalf, more with 
the object of initiating discussion 
and elucidating the issues than of 
laying down any dicta that all may 
accept or working out the details of 
a practical scheme. 

People object to religious edu- 
cation for a variety of reasons. 
There are those who are not prepared 
to accept Religion at all as one of 
the great values of life and to whom 
Religion is but an exploded myth, 
an old superstition that has out- 




lived its such people 

there is «io eomme^ ground for argu- 
ment so far as religious education is 
condoned. Then there are those 
who are not satisfied that, in a 
multi-religious country like India, it 
is possible — or desirable — to provide 
religious education in schools. They 
would rather leave it to the parents 
to look after this aspect of the child's 
education. Theirs is not an objec- 
tion of principle but one of practical 
expediency, A third class sees no 
place for religious education in a 
secular state and is obsessed with 
what has been happening in India 
in recent years when conimunalism 
ran amuck and almost cost the 
country its freedom. A recent arti- 
cle by Dr. Paranjpe partly takes this 
attitude. 

Perhaps it may be useful to try 
to clear away one or two of the mis- 
understandings implicit in this point 
of view. When we speak of a State 
as a “ Secular State,” what is really 
meant is that, in all public and 
political matters, the State will not 
ally itself to any particular religion 
and will not give preference to any 
group or individual on religious 
grounds. It does not mean that it 
is anti-religious or that it frowns 
upon the religious affiliations of its 
citizens. There is an obvious dif- 
ference between a secular State as 
the Indian Constitution envisages it, 
and the anti-religious complexion, 
say, of the Soviet State in its early 
stages. So there is nothing intrin- 
sically wrong or illogical in a secular 
State's making arrangements for the 


|H!%»nus education of its childrenf 
^y^fmther it is possible or desirable is 
a question that I shall examine a 
little later. So far as the argument 
based on the recent communal frenzy 
is concerned, it is a significant fact, 
worth remembering, that the polit- 
ical leaders and others who fanned 
this flame were not predominantly 
persons who had received religious 
education in their schools but those 
who were often quite indifferent to 
the religion that they formally pro- 
fessed. In the case of Muslims in' 
particular, it may be said that some 
of the most influential organizations 
which always stood for communal 
peace and harmony were religious 
organizations like the Jamfatul Ula^^ 
ma-i-Hind! Nor is it a matter of 
accident that Mahatma Gandhi, the 
greatest apostle of communal har- 
mony, was a deeply religious man. 
who derived the inspiration for all. 
his great and manifold work from., 
his deepest religious impulses and< 
beliefs. So it is a superficial viewj 
which would dismiss religious edu- - 
cation on lie apprehension that it. 
would necessarily accentuate com-^’ 
munal bitterness. 

It is true that great crimes hav^ 
been committed in the name of reUg-^ 
ions throughout human history — | 
that in their name there have been ; 

i \ 

intolerance, fanaticism, persecution.^ 
denial of intellectual and spiritual) 
freedom, even destruction and death.' 
But so have there been in the name 
of Patriotism and Culture and Sci- 
ence and it would be wrong to 
suggest that men and women should 
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eschew them oa this account. What 
is reasonable is to demand that the 
distortions and misinterpretations 
which have come to cluster round 
these concepts should be swept away 
and that they should become valu- 
able agencies for the enrichment, 
jather than the impoverishment, of 
^uman life. Just as education in 
jbistory or geography or literature 
ijcan be a repressive as well as a 
Jiberalizing influence ( depending on 
how these subjects are tackled, and 
4 is the business of the teacher and 
the Education Department to im- 
prove and reform the methods of 
teaching so as to get the most out of 
t^em ), so it depends on how religious 
^ucation'is imparted whether it is 
to be a force for good or for evil. It 
would be unwise to suggest that 
^ese subjects should be dropped 
because they are often taught poorly. 
Similarly we cannot refuse to coun- 
tenance religious education on the 
ground that there are special diffi- 
pulties in tackling it satisfactorily 
or that it has been badly taught in 
|he past. 

i Is it necessary, however, to insist 
|hat Religion be given a place of 
l^nportance in this age of Science 
^nd the domination of Intelligence, 
when the common attitude is one of 
doubt and questioning rather than 
of faith ? Will it not be enough if 
’We concentrate all our efforts on the 
releasing and cultivation of the 
human intelligence which might 
provide the requisite guidance to 
^ man in his everyday life ? Is it not’ 
. true that the attitude of modern 


yduth is 0he of scepticism rather than 
of faith ? To take op the last 
question first, it is true that modem 
youth is predominantly sceptical in 
its attitude. But we should go below 
the surface and try to find out the 
causes of this pt^nomenon. I can 
see two factors operating in the 
creation of this mentality. Our 
world has become much more com- 
plex and its urgent new problems — 
of democracy, capitalism, commu- 
nism, slums and social injustices — 
confront our youth at every step. 
In this situation the simple dogmas 
of an earlier age offer no solution. 
Thus the sheet-anchors of the past, 
as presented to the youth formally, 
have ceased to convey any meaning 
to him. Again, he is consciously or 
unconsciously repelled by the dual- 
ism and the hypocrisy that he finds 
rampant amongst both the religious 
and the secular-minded people. 
While they profess to believe in 
“ Thou shalt not kill ” they organize 
mass slaughter on a world scale and 
men of religion are found supporting 
and justifying this criminal madness ! 
They pay lip service to the creed 
of “ treating our neighbours as our- 
selves ” and profess to believe that 
" all human beings are members of 
the family of God.” But they have 
entirely different codes of conduct 
in personal, business, political and 
international life ! Honesty, fairness, 
compassion, lauded in private life 
(at least in theory) are often re- 
garded as foolish in business and 
politics and criminally 4dangeroas in 
international relations 1 1 have no 
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doubt that if great reUgious teachers 
like Buddha, Christ or Mohammad, 
with their message of love and peace, 
happened to visit this world, they 
would be regarded as dangerous 
anachronisms in this age! Little 
wonder then that the inexperienced 
youth is bewildered and loses his 
faith in the basic values of life — 
which all uphold in theory but flout 
in practice. 

Will it then be right to banish 
Religion, either from life or from 
education, altogether ? Or must it 
be recognized as one of the supreme 
values in life ? Now, it is obviously 
impossible to give to this question 
an answer which can be proved 
logically or scientifically. But, speak- 
ing for myself, I am convinced that 
Religion is somycthing which responds 
to certain fundamental urges of 
human nature. Man seeks for a 
firm anchorage of faith in this world 
of doubts and dangers and confusion- 
of loyalties ; he needs the conviction 
that life has a meaning and a pur- 
pose and is not the result of mere 
chance or " idle sport, ” that the 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure are 
not its highest objectives. Some 
people may not. of course, hear the 
call — many do not actually do so — 
but the best minds have done so 
throughout the ages and spirit has 
gone questing for the " Eternal 
Values.” I am also prepared to 
concede that some people have been 
able to find their life inspiration in 
sources which are not normally re- 
garded as religious. But such cases 
are rare and not typical. If we are 


tidnking of human beings in general, 
we must come to terms with Religion 
as a valuable part of the permanent 
and ennobling experience of the 
individual and the race, and we must 
do what we can to make it work in 
harmony with our general life objec- 
tives. 

If we fail to exploit the educative 
possibilities of religion, we shall be 
ignoring a very powerful force for 
good. The advice to abjure religioh 
because it has been misused is, as I 
have already hinted, a counsel of 
ddSpair. We cannot and should nbt 
reject any great treasure of the 
human heritage because ignorant or 
unscrupulous people have used it 
for unworthy purposes; we canhbt 
reject Religion as such because’ it 
has often allied itself with rcactioh- 
ary forces or produced discord. No 
one has seriously made a demafid 
for the rejection of Science because 
it has been used as a weapon of 
destruction ! Again, the modem 
problem is not, to my mind, a search 
for an entirely new set of values add 
principh.-. for life, for the world is 
not richei today in wisdom or ch$r« 
ity or goodness 'than it was in tlte 
days of Buddha or Plato or Chrbt 
or Mohammad. It demands a 
interpretation and the presentation 
of values, including religious valu®, 
in modern terms and in relationsh^ 
to modern problems so that thi^y 
may help to solve the difficultii^ 
with which youth is faced, here and^^ 
now. 

There is undoubtedly a place for 
dogma and ritual also at certain 
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stages but, so far as school education 
is concerned, we are not thinking 
primarily of instruction in dogma 
which, in any case, offers great dif- 
ficulties in mixed schools where 
children belonging to all religions 
are being educated. We should 
rather concentrate on bringing home 
to the children the spirit of their 
religion which is universal and 
stresses certain attitudes and values 
Which are common to all good men 
and true, and which are their great- 
est spiritual treasure. 

What, one may ask, are the char- 
acteristics of this religious spirit ? In 
the first place, it is not something 
that relates to a particular aspect of 
our life and conduct but covers the 
entire domain — not business on six 
days and religion on the seventh and 
keeping the two from inconvenient 
contact ! It is wrong to imagine that 
life is essentially a secular business 
with religion as a decorative after- 
thought. As the Prophet of Islam 
puts it strikingly, one should conduct 
oneself in such a manner as if one 
were really “ living in a mosque ” 
every moment of one's life ! 

This implies thaf religion should 
reject the dualism, the antithesis 
between the “ world of matter ” and 
“ the world of spirit. ’’ The man of 
religion is not called upon to re- 
nounce the world and to retire into 
seclusion but to use« all its great 
resources for the creation of “ the 
good life ” and the enrichment of the 
spirit. He should take an active 
and dynamic view of the place of 
eligion in life— not a tunid and 


apologetic view — and try (6 Uve 
nobly and adventurously in the 
name of the Lord for the good of his 
fellow-men and himself. The most 
considerable criticism against relig- 
ion traditionally has been due to a 
pseudo-other-worldliness which fail* 
ed to wage the good fight against 
the evils and injustices rampant in 
this world. But I see no justifica- 
tion for the adoption of such an 
attitude at all. The real protest of 
religion is against the identification 
of the whole of life with its material 
aspect. 

Again, all religions, at their best, 
offer a revolutionary criterion for 
measuring the worth of an individual. 
A man is to be measured not in terras 
of wealth or position or family or 
race, not even in terms of knowledge 
or culture or artistic gifts, but in 
terms of personal merit, character 
and goodness — a criterion that cuts 
right across tribal, national, racial 
and class barriers and puts snobbery 
in its proper place. “ And the most 
respectable amongst you in God’s 
eye is he who is most pious ” is the 
Quranic phrasing of this great relig- 
ious truth. 

And, finally, the basic attitude of 
a truly religious person is respect for 
human individuality and love for all 
mankind, because he realizes that all 
men and women are the repositories 
of the divine spark, however dim it 
may be. They have to be treated 
as Ends in themselves and not merely 
as means for achieving certain ex- 
traneous purposes. In showing our 
respect and affection for them and 
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our readiness to help them, we ate 
really hooooring ourselves and our 
God. We may certainly condemn 
the crime but we must have genuine 
compassion for the criminal. When 
the spirit of Religion permeates a 
person fully, he develops an all- 
embracing charity to which nothing 
that is human can be repellent. The 
practical side of this attitude of 
charity is the readiness for social 
service which does not ask : " What 
can I get out of life ? ” but “ What 
can I give or put into life ? ” This 
attitude of charity is the source of 
all true, abiding and creative hap- 
piness, which Religion offers as the 
highest objective in life. Mahatma 
Gandhi offered, in his life and in his 
person, a very good example of this 
truth. . 

If my interpretation of the relig- 
ious spirit is accepted, it follows that 
religion is not a matter of verbal 
profession — one calls oneself a Hindu 
or a Muslim or a Sikh and thereby 
becomes, ipso facto, a standing in- 
dictment of Hinduism, of Islam or of 
the faith that Guru Nanak of blessed 
memory preached ! It is a special 
kind of life to be lived— «o/ a life of 
ease or comfort or of feeling superior 
to others but an exacting and stren- 
uous life which grapples with the 
sorrows and sufferings and trials all 
round, without being embittered or 
losing one's compassion, idealism 
and faith in the eventual triumph of 
Truth, Justice and Goodness — a faith 
which even the Atom Bomb cannot 
crush and which can only be crushed 
if it degenerates into lip service and 


is not backed up by a life of noble 
endeavour. Does this seem like ask* 
ing for a miracle ? It un^ubtedly is. 
but it is a miracle which sincerity 
and faith can achieve and for which 
we can all work within our respec- 
tive spheres and with our limited 
resources. And one can always 
entertain the cheering thought that 
God judges not the size but the 
quality of our offerings ! 

This is what Religion at its best 
stands for and what it has to offer, 
and the question is : Shall we be 
justified in constructing our educa- 
tional mansion of many chambers 
w'ithout the illumination which 
Religion can provide ? The obvious 
retort to the question would be : 
Religious leaching does not provide 
all this— what is the good of asking 
for the impossible ? But does not 
that line of criticism apply almost 
equally to many other things we 
teach in schools —literature, history, 
ait. . .? When I ask for a place for 
literature in the school curticulum. 
I am n< t advocating the cause of 
the "pci. ly dreadfuls” but that of 
the most gracious and humanizing 
fruit of the human mind and imag- 
ination. When I ask that history 
be taught in schools, I do not want 
children to learn the stupid details 
of battles and the dynas,tic and 
personal squabbles of rulers but the 
fascinating story of how man has 
developed in many directions during 
the ages. Similarly, when I advocate 
religious instruction, I want to utilize 
the child's religion for humanizing 
him and initiating him into the 
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world of spiritual values. No doubk 
other subjects and activities will also 
help in thi| process but religion is 
directly concerned with the study of 
this field of experience and offers 
welcome aid which should not be 
rejected. 

I am conscious of the many prac- 
tical difficulties involved, even as I 
am of those which any other educa- 
tional reform has to face. I realize, 
for example, that good teachers will 
be difficult to get— as they are for 
all other subjects ! I also concejde 
that instruction in certain religious 
practices, which differ from sect to 
sect, may offer special difficulties and 
that that part might perhaps better 
be left to parents or religious organi- 
zations. But that does not mean that 
mere “ moral instruction ” divorced 
from religion and its fervent appeal, 
will serve the purpose. While it is 
largely true that all religions stress 
certain basic truths and moral values, 
each has its own approach and its 
special appeal for its followers. It 
would not be right to leave them out 
and, if, for practical reasons, the 
State finds itself obliged to do so, 
facilities should be given to enlight- 
ened religious organizations to cater 
for this side of the child’s education. 

One word more ! I find that, in 
the laudable attempt to eradicate 
comraunalism in politics, the curious 


idea is growing up that auytbiog' 
with which the name of any particr 
ular community or religion is 
associated is to be eschewed, that 
tolerance means that there should 
be no social or cultural or even re- 
ligious associations or institutions 
specially connected with Hindus of 
Muslims or Sikhs or Christians. I 
doubt the soundness of that attitude. 
There can be no tolerance in a 
vacuum ; for there is no virtue in 
tolerating “ nothing ” 1 One always 
tolerates differences. My conception 
of a genuine and strong tolerance 
implies a state of affairs in which 
differences of religious, cultural or 
political views will be allowed and 
tolerated with good humour, where 
clash of ideas will lead not to a 
clash of arms but to- a clarification 
and a progressive development of 
thought and action — which is the 
essence of democracy — where, in 
schools as well as outside, Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs can be good 
Hindus, good Muslims and good 
Sikhs, appreciative of one another’s 
cultural heritage as well as of their 
common Indian legacy, all proud of 
being Indians but not ashamed of 
professing their own faiths. To my 
mind any other kind of tolerance is 
weak and blind and obsessed with 
its own inner contradictions ! 

K. G. Saiyidain 



THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 

AN ENQUIRY INTO THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF 
EAST AND WEST IN THE MYSTERY OF THE GRAIL 

[ A symbol was well defined by Madame H. P. Blavatsky as *' an embodied 
idea, combining the conception of the Divine Invisible with the earthly visible." 
The search for the deeper meaning of the Grail symbol, upon which so much of 
Western poetic, musical and artistic genius has speQt itself down the years, has 
intrigued many. Believing that " there is a logos in every mythos, or a ground- 
work of truth in every fiction, " we welcome the attempt made in this article, 
which we are publishing in two instalments, to trace the Grail symbol to its 
origins, thereby establishing another link in the chain binding East and West 
together. * 

Mrs. Hannah M. M. Gloss is the author of several works of distinction, 
including Art and Life, Tristan, and High Are the Mountains, reviewed by Mr. 
Hugh I'Anson Fausset in our pages in May 1946. A sequel And Sotndire the 
VaU^s is to appear soon. — Ed. ] 
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Do not suddenly break the branch, or 

Hope to find 

The white hart behind the white well. 

Glance aside, not for lance, do not spell 

Old enchantments. Let them sleep. 

' Gently dip, but not too deep. ' 

Lift your eye.s 

Where the roads dip and where the roads 
rise 

Seek only there 

Where the grey light meets the green air 

The hermit's chapel, the pilgrim’s prayer. 

— T. S. Eliot 

Short as is the above poem, and 
few as are the images it invokes, 
they conjure up an infinite world — 
whether it be the green valleys of 
Usk which gives the lines their title, 
or the dim forests of Broceliande — a 
world in which we may expect to 
encounter, at any turn of the path, 
the magic fountain of Owain's ad- 


venture, or catch between the trees a 
glimpse of Guigemer pursuing the 
fateful hart. Endless is the quest 
through the perilous wood. Dare we 
hope that, faint and doubting, we 
may reach at last, where the thicket 
lightens, the cell of Trevrizent, 
though I’lc clouds still shroud the 
horizon that promised sight of the 
Grail ? 

The quest is still unfulfilled- even 
for scholars. 

Amongst those who have con- 
tributed most to the elucidation of 
problems relating to the Grail was 
the late Jessie Weston to whom Mr. 
T. S. Eliot acknowledges a profound 
debt in the notes to his Waste Land. 
In the book he particularly quotes. 
From Ritual to Romance,^ as in other 


* ( Cambridge University Press, 19*0 ) 
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of her works, she set herself the task 
of proving the actual existence of a 
definite Grail Mystery. It was her 
belief that an ancient fertility cult 
still discernible in folk ceremonies the 
world over, but having an esoteric 
spiritual meaning traceable in 
Hellenistic-Oriental mystery relig- 
ions ultimately sublimated to a 
Christian gno.sis„was transported by 
the foreign legionaries to the furthest 
bounds of the Roman Empire. Find- 
ing a congenial soil in the realm of 
Druidical lore, it was adopted by the 
Britons, though sooner or later ‘its 
practice, on account of the violation 
of one of the Grail ” maidens, was 
relegated to the secrecy of the 
mountain fastnesses. 

As in the East, this search for the 
ultimate Secrets of Life involved 
initiation and a test on different 
planes of existence. The text which 
Jessie Weston considers to reflect 
the earliest existing version of the 
Grail story * gives the description of 
such an actual test. The hero or 
rather the would-be initiate ( he fails 
on the higher plane ) is Gawaine. 
Gradually, however, what was orig- 
inally the account of an actual 
happening was converted through 
the influence of Christian relics 
{ Glastonbury and Fescamp ) into a 
romance of which Perceval, whom 
she considers as a folk-tale charac- 
ter, originally unconnected with 
the Grail, becomes the hero. With 
Chriitien de Troyes and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, the ritual myth. 




according to her, becomes purdy 

literary. 

In tilting against the adherents 
of the purely Celtic school Jessie 
Weston rightly warns us that visits 
to the Otherworld are not always 
derivations from Celtic fairy lore. 
Nevertheless, obsessed with the fer- 
tility aspect suggested by the dead 
king on the bier, the wasteland, the 
sexual symbolism of lance and spear, 
she has hardly done justice to the 
divergence of certain versions from 
her accepted scheme. Their dismissal 
to a realm of literary fantasy and 
confusion remains unsatisfying. Is 
there really not a fundamental con- 
nection, for instance, between the 
seemingly conflicting versions which 
see the Grail now as a vessel, now as 
a jewel or a precious stone, and a 
deeper reason for the " introduction ” 
of Perceval ? Jessie Weston refused, 
as she herself admits, to be side- 
tracked down a bypath that can but 
lead into mists of a Celtic Twilight. 
It is possible that we shall have to 
venture into a realm of far deeper 
shadows to achieve the quest and 
explain the perpetual re-occurrence 
of images that seem to combine 
two distinct patterns, which, in spite 
of local and periodic divergencies 
ultimately reveal an underlying 
affinity. Then we shall learn too 
that the repetition of such symbols 
may not depend only on conscious 
borrowings and factual transmission 
but on a repeated upwelling from 
the unconscious of a forgotteb herft- 


* Waurhier in his continuation of Peretval or Le Conte del Graal, she muntains is here 
drawing from a version antetior to Chretien's. 
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age, whether in the individual or in 
the group. 

What follow are but a few sugges- 
tions in that direction. For the 
purpose of our own enquiry it will be 
necessary to consult not only litera- 
ture but the products of fine and 
applied art. Ideally, of course, such 
a study would have to embrace also 
the province of music. 

One of the chief recurrent images 
of Celtic myth and legend appears to 
be that of a visit to or from the 
Otherworld. It is significant that 
the landscape thus conjured up so 
often bears the same or similar 
features which, though they appear 
in different combinations and not 
always all together, enjoy one basic 
peculiarity — that of a realm some- 
how detached* from this present 
world. It may be described as at 
most times, or to all but a chosen 
few, invisible. It may be visibly 
cut off by ocean, river and lake, by 
mountain rock or by mist, or hidden 
within the mountain itself. Some- 
times it can only be entered by the 
overcoming of a test or through the 
sustaining of a mortal wound. Hut 
always it is cut off by some barrier 
from the world of daily e.xistence. 
Thus Tristan and Guigemcr, wound- 
ed beytnd hope of healing, are borne 
in a rudderless or fairy boat across 
unknown seas ; thus in the lay of 
Ivonek, the lady following in the 
track of her elfin lover’s blood, has 
to venture into the very bowels of 
the mountain to reach the fairy 




world on the other side. Owain has 
to p^orm the magic rite at the well 
and overcome its consequences. The 
castle of the Grail itself lies in a 
mountain fastness, beyond the ocean, 
on the bank of an impassable river, 
or by a mysterious lake. It is 
impossible in this short space to 
enter into all the variations, even of 
the Grail landscape. Enough to 
point out that from concepts as 
widely divergent as the barbaric 
raid to secure the magic cauldron in 
the “ Harrowing of Annwn " in 
whiich the niagic land is conceived 
now as an island fortress, now as a 
dim subterranean land, lighted by 
lamps, now as hell, to the Christ- 
ianised mysticism of the Perlesvaus, 
the image is retained. It occurs 
most clearly in a reference in the 
Book of Taliessin * ; — 

Perfect is my scat in Kacr Siddi 

Nor p!a<^uc nor age harms him w!io dwells 
therein. 

Manawyd and Pryderi know it. 

Three utterances around the hre will he 
sing before it. 

And around its corners are ocean's currents 

And the .'uitful {i.e. wonder-working) 
spriiif.* is above it 

Sweeter than wine the drink in it. 

The resemblance to Perlesvaus is 
striking : — 

La nef a iant coru e par jor e par nuit, 
issue com a Deu plot, que il virent un 
chastcl en une isle de met , . .11 esgarde 
desoux un moll hel arbre..,.e voft la 
plus bele fontaine , . . . 

We must consider now whether 
this land of youth, this magic realm 


Th$ Spoils of Annwn. By R. S. Loomis. ( Proceedings of the Modem Langiutge 
Assmiation of Atnetica. December 1941 ) 
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of plenty or spiritual bliss is aft<Jr 
all so essentially Celtic. 

If we turn to the field of art, we 
shall discover in Asiatic art countless 
examples, often in symbolic or con- 
ventionalized form, of mountainous 
peaks embraced by heaving waters. 
To this theme we shall return pres- 
ently. For the moment let us limit 
ourselves to the lepresentation, on 
so-called Byzantine reliefs, of a 
spting or a fountain entwined with 
foliage amongst whose fiuits and 
tendrils peich birds, or from whose 
waters beast and bird may drink. 
Or again we have, as on a Sassanian 
metal dish, the tree itself flanked by 
two antelopes. At their feet is water 
that in many cases gushes from the 
tree's roots. 

We are obviously confronted with 
the tice or fountain of Life. It is 
due to the lesearch of the late Josef 
Stizygowski and Heinrich Gliick* 
that we have been able to get a clear 
picture of the peipetuation of the 
Iranian Paradise, the Othcrworld 
landscape which rail}' Chiistendom 
borrowed (and adapted to its own 
purpose ) from Mazdaism — that 
ancient religion in which nature 
expressed itselt in symbols. It may 
long befoie have tiavelled with Celtic 
migrations to the West. Its roots 
lie buried deep in the Indo-European 
tradition. Is it surprising that the 
imagery is continually reborn in 


medieval legend both in W^t and 
East ? 

Franz Kampers.* in tracing the 
story of the Grail to Oriental myth 
and Arab legends surrounding the 
fabled figure of Solomon, points to 
numeious references and elaborate 
descriptions of the tree of life in the 
Garden of Paradise so frequently as- 
sociated with stories of the Eastern 
Kingdom of Prester John, The tree 
which appears now heavy with lusc- 
ious fruits, now sparkling with jewels, 
is even described as illuminated. As 
such it has strayed into the legend 
of the Giail itself, for instance, into 
a curious anecdote in Gautier de 
Doulens’ Continuation of the Grail, 
where we hear how Pciceval comes 
to a tree in which he sees a child 
who gives him no answer to his ques- 
tion concerning the Fisher King. 
Later he sees a tree illumined with 
candles which changes to a chapel. 
Kampers goes on to say : — 

Both trees are piobably identical. 
The given explanation that the child 
climbed up and down the tree because 
it wanted to show Perceval how vast 
is the world, was scarcely needed to 
prove that we have here lit on the 
sun tree... whose boughs spread over 
the whole world. 

The identification is proved by a 
passage in Robert de Borron's ver- 
sion in which Perceval again meets 
with a similar tree with two children 
at the crossing of the ways — or from 


‘ Sputi n indogetmanticksn Glaubens tn der btldenden Kunst By Josef Sikzyoowski , 
Dtf Chu\thclit Kunst drs Ostens By Hbikeicb Glock ( Cassirer, Berlto 1923 )■ Both 
books contain numerous examples of the '* Paradise “ symbols 

' Das Luhtlatid atr Sethn and dtr H»txge Oral By Fbanz Kahpbes (Colochb latS) 
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v^ich issue forth the four streams 
of Paradise. 

But the imagery seems to lead us 
further back. I could not but be 
struck by the strange resemblance 
that the incident bears to a legend 
from the Bhsgavata Pursna in 
which the hermit Markandeya 

beheld on a peak of the earth a young 
fig-tree bright with fruit and leaves. 
On a branch thereof that looked to the 
North-East he saw a babe lying in the 
hollow of a leaf, consuming the gloom 
with his own radiance.. ..Then the 
child drew a breath and Markandeya 
like a gnat passed into bis body. And 
he beheld lying therein the universe in 
its fullness. .. .As he gazed upon the 
universe, the child's breath cast him 
out... and he fell intp the ocean of 
the dissolving world. 

s 

That the Paradise in which the 
Tree stands is often thought to be 
situated on the Cosmic " Mountain 
of the \Yorld " is proved by legend 
and art alike. Indian myth may 
have seemed remote enough and by 
many it may be considered a still 
farther cry to Buddhist Japan. Yet 
it is precisely here that we find 
several striking visual expressions 
of the MouBtain, which, curiously 
enough, may throw some light on 
the Grail. For the moment we will 
consider only the Tamamushi shrine 
in the Horijushi monastery at Nara, 
on one side of which is depicted a 
most fantastic representation of the 
mystic mountain Meru. Encircled 


by coaling dragons which revolve it 
at its base, and rising in four tiers 
like a branching conifer, the moun* 
tain shoots into the heavens where, 
between two discs evidently repre- 
senting sun and moon. By winged 
creatures and genii mounted on the 
backs of birds. Beneath the lowest 
of the tiers or rocky continents, 
from each of which sprout shrubs 
and pavilions, appears a small temple 
in which the Buddha sits enthroned 
between two attendants or Bodhi- 
satthvas. -On either side of this 
sul)terranean temple stands a bird 
with sweeping plumage — perhaps a 
phoenix— surrounded by a flickering 
line. Surely the ancient Aryan 
image of the revolving universe has 
here been translated into the lang- 
uage of Buddhism. But if we recall 
the prototype — Vishnu’s own moun- 
tain Meru around which sun and 
moon revolve, may we not also be 
reminded of Celtic lore — of Malduin’s 
revolving island and the fortress of 
the solar hero Curoi; above all of 
the turning castles in diu Krone* 
and PerUh 'aus, whilst in the Grail 
Temple described with such fantas- 
tic elaboration by Albrecht von 
Scharfenberg in the Jiingere Tilurel, 
the dome was covered with blue 
sapphire and strewn with gleaming 
carbuncles, amidst which appeared 
the sun and moon, moved on their 
course by a hidden mechanism. 3ut 
we are reminded no less of the mag- 
ic column in Orgcluse's enchanted 


* J . Strzyoowski, op. cit ., Plate 1 27. gaoled by L. D. Barnktt, iaTh * Hoart oj India, 
( John Murray, London. 1924. P. 65I. ) 

* A enrions compilation of Arthurian and Grail romances by the thirteenth-oedtoiy 
German poet Heinrich von dem Tnrlin of which Gawaine is the hero. 
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castle in Wolfram’s Parzival which 
he himself maintains was brought 
by Klingsor from India— Feirefiz’s 
land. 

It is significant that the legend of 
Prester John once more* provides a 
similar image. The turning palace 
and chapel which in the latter crown 
the terrace structure like the firma- 
ment are hence not absolutely 
dependent on Babylonian astrolog- 
ical monuments. As in the case 
of Arthur’s Round Table, which, 
according to F. Kampers,^ also 
revolved, Arab and Babylonian 
cosmogony and Semitic legend cen- 
tring round the fabled treasure of 
Solomon may well have played a 
part in the development of the Grail 
romance, but the more we become 
conversant with the evolution of 
northern and Iranian art, the clearer 
will become the hidden Indo-Euro- 
pean root, and possibly roots even 
deeper, from which that imagery has 
sprung. It was perhaps no mere 
stroke of artistic ingenuity that 
made Scharfenberg conceive his Grail 
Temple as a circular and radiating 
building. * The influence of Templar 
architecture may have played its 
part, but even so we are led back to 
tho«entralized form of the Armenian 
chfirches and thence to the Iranian 
Fire Temple. How this latter was 


conceived standing in the midst of 
the holy garden or Paradise may 
very likely be seen in the ornamenta- 
tion of Sassanian dishes. * It is 
possible that the very conc^t of 
encircling the ritualistic procession 
around the venerated symbol ul- 
timately derives from a primal stage 
in man's religious consciousness, 
whilst it has been suggested that 
this rotating movement in Aryan 
ritual, added to references in the 
Veda to the thirty days’ dawn, points 
to the arctic origin of the northern 
peoples in the interglacial period.* 
(But it should be made clear that 
the term northern is here used with- 
out political perversion and not 
merely in regard to Indo-European 
tribes. Actually it embraces also 
the Amer-Asiatic "and " Atlantic ” 
races who may have migrated south-/ 
ward before them. Hence certain 
" northern " tendencies, for instance, 
in th^ art and culture of Egypt. ) 

In the far north where the sun 
does not rise high in the heavens but . 
actually wanders round the earth* 
and is, moreover, for six months 
wrapped in darkness, dawn is not a 
daily phenomenon, but denotes the 
advent of a whole season. There 
the sun’s rising may well be a source 
of physical and spiritual rebirth. 
Perhaps some such unconscious 


* Franz Kampers, op. cit. 

* J . StrzyoowsKi, op. cit. Plates 305-zo7 reproduce S. Boisseree’s architectural re- 
constructions. 

* Ibid., Plate 19. 

,, * Arctic Home of the Vedas. By B. G. Tilak. 1933 : Der Nordpol als VolAerheimat 

By Bibobnkamp. 1906. 

1* Strzygowski believes that the ambulatory and semi-radiating form of the fully 
developed Gothic apse may be attributed to the nnconscions persistence of those original 
concepts. “ 
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memory is really reflected in the 
Veda where we read : — 

She, the daughter of the sky, has 
appeared after, the young maiden in 
white robes. . . .She follows the course 
of the Dawns that have passed away, 
the first of the endless dawns to come. 
. . . Rise up. Living Life has come to 
us. The dark has passed away. The 
light comes. She has abandoned the 
path for the sun to go. We have come 
where men prolong their life.* 

Incidentally it may be no^ed that 
the old English goddess of Spring, 
Eostre, has been identified by some 
with the Aryan goddess of the dawn. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that 
long after any migration southward 
and the change to a diurnal phenom- 
enon, the image of the rising sun 
persisted with such intensity that it 
was taken over from Iran by 
Christianity itself. 

At the flaming of the dawn, when 
the gates of heaven are thrown wide. . . 
the Saviour rises out of the far East, 
the fount and habitation of Light. 

The sun, therefore, the Light, the 
Radiance, may well have been con- 
ceived as the fount of Life itself. 

At first such ideas may have been 
visualized only in abstract symbol- 
ism. In the course of time, however, 
the process of anthropomorphisation 
takes, place. The sun becomes a 
deity, Surya, Mitra, Vishnu. But 
the primal concepts linger on. The 
light, the sun, is now a tangible 
object of a raid, a heroic feat, 
whether it be Indra’s theft of the 


food-providing broth -pot or the ex- 
pedition of Arthur and his warriors 
to Annwn, to the land of youth, to 
secure the pearl-rimmed cauldron 
which also possesses amongst other 
properties the reputation of being a 
vessel of plenty. Thus in the Veda 
we read how Indra transpierced the 
Gandharva in the limitless skies to 
provide nurture for his worshippers. 
“ Out of the mountains he shot, held 
fast the ready-cooked broth. Indra 
let loose the unfailing shaft. ” 

'Ifhe springs of the Celtic land of 
youth abound, as we saw at the 
beginning of this essay, in wine and 
mead. In the Vcdic Sun-realm we 
likewise find not only milk and broth 
but mead. The last, however, is 
often identified with the Soma — the 
draught of the immortals. 

On the highest step of Vishtm lies 
the fount of mead. May I attain to 
this dear place, where men, devoted to 
the Gods, regale ( inebriate ) them- 
selves; they the boon-companions of 
the wide-stepper. 

This " tl ird stride ’’ of Vishnu — so 
often reiterated in the Veda — has 
given rise to much speculation. It 
is more than likely that the three 
strides refer rather to cosmic regions 
than to the time of day. The follow- 
ing Vedic hymn may offer sugges- 
tions. ( Indu, incidentally, is a fre- 
quent epithet for Soma. ) 

Where light is perpetual, in that 
realm where the sun is placed, to that 
immortal world bring me, Pavamina ; 
flow, Indu for Indra. 


* Truncations from Vtiic Hymns. By E. Thomas. ( John Murray, London. 1923 ) 
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Where Vivasvat's son is king, where 
the inner chamber of the sun (is), 
where the eternal waters (are), there 
make me immortal ; flow, Indu for 
Indra, 

Where in the third heaven, the third 
sphere, the sun wanders at will, where 
the regions are filled with light, there 
make me immortal ; flow, Indu for Indra. 

Where yearning and desire ( are 
satisfied ), tlicre where the region of the 
sun ( is ), where delight and sustenance 
are found, there make me immortal; 
flow, Indu for Indra. 

Where joy and pleasure dwell, 'and 
mirth and happiness, where the wishes 
of the wisher are fulfilled, there make 
me immortal ; flow, Indu for Indra. 

We are certainly in the " land of 
youth ” but we may also call to 
mind Wolfram von Eschenbach’s de» 
scription of the Grail as " der Wunsch 


von Paradis,. . .Erien Wunsehss 
aberval. ” 

The Soma has often been related 
to the Moon ( apart from whicK 
there seems no Moon-worship in the 
Veda ), But we have already read 
of the Soma in Vishnu the Sun- 
God’s highest step and the imagery 
here clearly points to the sun’s inner 
realm. Thus Vishnu’s highest step 
seems best to apply to the immortal 
realm of Light — is in fact a land of 
the immortal dead.* This is borne 
out by the fact that the Soma is 
guarded by the Gandharvas,* those 
strange creatures who can adopt 
bird or animal form, and who have 
at the same time been identified 
with the host of the spirits of the 
dead. 

Hannah M. M. Gloss 
{To Be Concluded ) 


^ It may bo noted here that in Heinrich von dem Turlin's diu Krone the Castle of the 
Grail is actually described as a realm of the dead. 

* Die Wureetn der Sage vom heiligen GraL By Leopold vox ScaaoEDBR. ( Vienoa. 
1910.) 





PLANTS AND PERSONALITY 


( Patrick M. Synge, M.A., f.r.g.8., FX.S., Editor of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Journal and publications, was a member of the Oxford 
University Sarawak Expedition and also of the British Museum Expedition to the 
East African Mountains. He is part author of Borneo Jungle and the author of 
Plants with Personality and of Mountains of the Moon, a Travel Book Club, 
choice of the American Scientific Book Club. He gives us here a fascinating 
glimpse into the world of plants, so varied and all so beautifully adapted to 
their particular environment, but he docs not tell us how such adaptations have 
been brought about. How far natural selection, the usual formula of science, 


may be assumed to account for them is 
article, to which the reader’s attention i 

Many plants seem to me to possess 
a Personality of their own, although 
we must be careful to refrain from 
attributing to them an anthro- 
pomorphic character, from reading 
into their appearance or adaptation, 
the thoughts and desires of our 
human minds. Nevertheless the 
Personality of plants lies for me in 
their marvellous adaptations to their 
environment, the strange and bizarre 
characters which at first seem to us 
merely odd, but which fall naturally 
into place as we know more about 
them. I would like here to deal first 
with the character w'hich is derived 
from the plant’s adaptation to its 
environment and its methods of 
survival and then to turn to the 
feelings w'hich the Personality of the 
plant may induce in ourselves, for 
there is no doubt that our whole life 
is influenced by the plants around us. 
We are completely dependent on 
them for the synthesis of energy 
from the sunlight and gases from the 
air ahd salts from the soil into 


examined in the Note which follows this 
5 invited.— Eu. 1 

complicated materials which we can 
eat. That is a never-ending miracle 
and one which even now scientists 
do not completely understand. Then 
there is the soothing and the peace 
which a garden of flowers can bring 
to a troubled spirit. This for me is 
probably unrivalled by the eff<*ct of 
any other external agency. I write 
external intentionally since I do not 
want to contrast the effect of an 
external occurrence with the internal 
peace or e xaltation of the mind which 
may come from other m)'stical ex- 
periences. 

I write here, high up in the 
mountains of the Alps, with the mists 
swirling around and yet as each 
gleam of sun comes through the 
clouds and lights up the njeadows 
and the screes I never cease to 
wonder at the prodigality of the 
flowers which cover the ground in a 
carpet of brilliant colour and seem to 
live and flower more abundantly for 
their environment. Their adaptation 
to their environment is as extreme as 
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in any other range of plants. The 
characteristics with which they have 
to contend are the strong wind 
against which no big tree could stand 
and the very short growing and 
flowering season during which the 
ground is free from snow. During 
the long winter thej' rest dormant 
below the snow and little harm comes 
to them. The buds are ready formed 
before the snow melts and then in a 
few days from the melting of the 
snow they come into flower as the 
warmth unfreezes the ground and 
the melting snow provides moisture. 
Often the flowers come up through 
the snow, melting by the warmth of 
their own growth a hole through 
which the flower appears. This is 
especially true of the Crocuses in the 
very early spring and the delicate 
little Soldanellas. Many Alpine 
plants have been found to possess an 
extra strong concentration of sugars 
in their ceil sap and this assists them 
both to survive the low temperature 
of winter and then to exert an extra 
strong osmotic tension through 
which water is drawn into the cells. 
Perhaps this is their most important 
physiological adaptation. Their ana- 
tomical adaptations are just as 
important. Their plant body is 
reduced to a minimum, sometimes no 
more than a tussock cushion clinging 
to the sides of the rocks while the 
root is very long and* tough, creeping 
between the crevices of the rock, 
sometimes even enlarging and crack- 
ing the rocks as the name Saxifrage 
bears witness. Saxifrage in Latin 
means rock -breaker. Often a plant 




under an inch in height will have a 
roQt system several feet in length. 
The minimum of resistance is present- 
ed to the wind by the plant body 
while the maximum of anchorage 
is given by the root. Then the wind 
is used by the plants in thei,r distri- 
bution of seed. A very large pro- 
portion of alpine plants have seeds 
that are adapted for distribution by 
wind. They may have long feather- 
like appendages like the Anemone or 
little miniature parachutes like the 
Dandelion and other Composites and 
these may travel long distances. 
Then a very large number of seeds 
are produced in one seed head so that 
a few at any rate may find suitable 
resting-places as opposed to the 
many which may settle on bare rock 
or other places where they cannot 
germinate. Every species of alpine 
plant is adapted to its own particular 
little micro-habitat and plant asso- 
ciation and it is very rare indeed to 
find a plant growing out of its en- 
vironment, be it meadow or scree or 
rock crevice. 

The intensity of colouring among 
Alpine plants is noticeable to every 
visitor. There is no blue so shatter- 
ing in its brightness and suddenness, 
so indescribable in its brilliance, as 
that of the little vernal Gentian. It 
is stronger than any man-made 
colour, while the blue of the rare 
little Eritrichiura, the King of the 
Alps, is the very quintessence of the 
bluest of all skies, the sky of . a 
summer evening when the sun is fast 
setting. They cannot but excite a 
wonder and an awe in os and t|ie 
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more one knows about them the 
more wonderful do they seem. To 
me, in this mechanical age the 
qualities of invoking wonder and 
awe make a return to the plants 
of the mountains among’ my most 
valued experiences. The mountains, 
with their solitude from man and 
machines and their prodigality of 
flowers, bring an annual refreshment 
after a year’s life spent in the cities, 
an experience which is the same, be 
the mountains Alps or Himalayas. 
Andes or Rocky Mountains. 

At the opposite extreme lies the 
tropical jungle in which the prevail- 
ing tone is green and in which there 
is a prodigality of leaf and growth 
but in which one may walk for a 
day and see few flowers. Such 
tropical junglej especially primary 
forest where the great trees leave 
less light beneath for the under- 
growth, have also a majesty and 
a personality of their own, although 
in this rase it is hard to distin- 
guish the effect of any one plant. 
It is the effect of the whole and 
in the tropical forests I have never 
felt alone. Always there seems 
watching life around me, although 
this feeling of W’atching life conveys 
nothing of hostility. It is hard to 
describe in words. These jungle 
plants also have their adaptations to 
their environment, this time adapta- 
tions to an atmosphere saturated 
with moisture. The Orchids have 
aerial roots and an epiphytic habit 
so t^t each inch of space in the 
light is used. They literally perch 
like, a bird on the branches of the 
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trees, often a hundred feet or more 
above the ground. 

Then it is noticeable that many 
of the leaves in the forest, partic- 
ularly the young leaves, droop and 
have a finely developed and pointed 
tip from which drops of water fall 
at intervals. This may be consider- 
ed as an adaptation which helps the 
plant to get rid of surplus moisture. 

Then as we ascend in the tropics 
we come to that curious growth 
known as the moss forest in which 
thp trees are dwarfed and everything 
is clothed in a thick carpet of soft 
damp mosses, an endless green 
sponge covering not only the earth 
but the branches as well, but not 
monotonous, as many of the mosses 
become orange and even crimson in 
their season while among them nestle 
many orchids and other exotic 
plants. This is the habitat of the 
giant Scnccios and Lobelias of the 
East African equatorial mountains 
and also of the insectivorous pitcher- 
plants of Borneo and Malaya. I 
have been loost fortunate in having 
seen both and there are few kinds of 
plants I have met which seemed to 
me to have more Personality, to 
seem more individual in their adapta- 
tions and appearance. Yet how 
marvellously fashioned they are ! 
Here is the description of the first 
giant Senecio I met. 

There he stood at a twist of the path, 
where it descended into a dip to cross 
a small stream by a rickety bridge ; a 
veritable tre,e over twenty feet high, 
branched, gaunt, and with a certain 
pathetic, bizarre and indescribable look 
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of unreality as of an old man transport- 
ed from another planet or age and set 
down to confront the present world. 

Senex, " indeed, means an old man, 
and these trees are veritable ** Old men 
of the Mountains. *’ 

Later, as \vc ascended ; 

The trunks are twisted and contort- 
ed often into all manner of weird 
shapes, so that some become almost 
more animal than vegetable ; they are 
surmounted by mops of foliage, like 
great lax cabbages. The leaves are 
very large, sometimes three feet in 
length, and of a rather fierce shadt* of 
metallic green. The old leaves do not 
fall, but remain attached to the tree, 
dangling as a dead, slowly-decaying 
mass around the trunk below the 
rosette. Sometimes they are so nu- 
merous that the whole trunk becomes a 
pillar of dead leaves with a central core. 

Higher up in the Al])inc moorland 
zone we found the giant groundsels 
flowering frantically. From the centre 
of the cabbage crown would emerge a 
vast spike, sometimes three or four 
feet high and branched repeatedly. The 
flowers of the higher species were Very 
similar to those of the common luiglish 
ground.sel, excejit for size and number, 
but those of the lower species were 
always much more ornamental, having 
long rap florets ( petals to the non- 
botanist ) like the ragsvort or j^ellow 
garden daisy. Some of these flowers 
would be an inch and a half in diameter, 
and one spike w'ould bear a hundred 
or more, .so that the" effect was very 
striking. 

Then the pitcher-plants of Borneo; 
here is a description of one of them.' 
What marvellous workmanship have 
they developed ! 


Nestling against the tussocks of moss 
were the pitchers of the Nepenthes — 
Nepenthe, the old goddess of sleep 
and oblivion— and certainly it is obliv- 
ion for the many insects which find 
their w'ay into the pitchers and are 
drowned tliere and slowly digested. 
The pitchers are beautiful ; they are 
streaked and painted with a theatrical 
brilliance, their form designed by a 
Cellini endowed with a Machiavellian 
and wholly diabolical cunning. 

The pitchers of Nepenthes Veilchii 
are large and resemble both in shape 
and colour the popular hybrid often 
seen in cultivation, and named after 
Sir W. Thistleton Dyer. It is a 
magnificent plant, a flamboyant beauty. 

The pitchers are covered thickly with 
a down of pale pink hairs, while the lip 
of the mouth is prolonged upwards 
into a fan-like structure of extreme 

t 

slipperine.ss, coloured with brilliant 
diagonal stripes of green and scarlet. 
They are often ten inches to a foot in 
height and four to live inches in breadth. 
Down the front from the mouth to the 
base are two fringed wings of pink or 
crimson hairs. The pitchers are borne 
on rigid stems which adpress them 
closely to the tree trunk. The stiff 
leaves also clasp closely round the 
trunk, as a man might clasp it with 
his arms. 

Finally I would like to call to 
mind and leave with you the vision 
of the Magnolias, for they are per- 
haps my favourite genus, the flowers 
so beautiful in their purity and so 
thrilling in their size that one can 
never forget the sight of a fine tree 
of Magnolia Campbelli, the fine pink 
species of the Himalayas, or of 
Magnolia conspicua, the white flower- 
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ittg species from the Chinese temples, 
and neither of these have I yet seen 
in their native habitats, but only 


growing in English gardens, whcra 
some of them have attained a great 
size. 

Patrick M. Synge 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


Mr. Synge’s approach in the above 
article is that of the true scientist, 
entering the temple of Nature with 
reverence, responding to the beauty 
and the mysteries of the plant world 
with wonder and with awe. His 
stimulating study does not go far, 
however, into the causes of the ob- 
served differences in character of 
genera and species. 

“ Natural selection, " the popular 
formula of science since Darwin’s 
day, describes fairly well the process 
by which the unfit are perpetually 
weeded out in the struggle for the 
means of subsistence and for security 
from environmental threats. Useful 
variations are obviously perpetuated 
by the surviving elite handing down 
to their descendants their organic 
characteristics. To explain many of 
the secondary aspects of organic 
evolution, moreover, physical caiises, 
climatic, dietary, etc., may properly 
be adduced, but to explain the 
origination of the variations in the 
organisms themselves a deeper Cause, 
working in combination with those 
secondary causes, must be sought. 

Can natural selection explain how 
the original modifications in com- 
position and structure of the Alpine 
plants came about? — leaving aside 
the difficulties of accounting by it for 


the development of those flamboyant 
traps for insects which Mr. Synge de- 
scribes, the pitcher-plants of Borneo. 

The two chief rival schools of 
modern biology, Mechanism and 
Vitalism, are both partly and con- 
ditionally true, no doubt, but both 
are founded on false or incomplete 
premises. Mechanism posits soulless 
matter and nothing else, holding life 
to be an activity of a purely phys- 
ical, chemical and materially analys- 
able nature. It can account for 
highly complex neural and psycho- 
logical responses, but it falls short 
of explaining the acts and mouves 
of self-conscious mafi. 

The Vitalist view, which has gained 
favour in recent .decades, postulates 
a mysteriij'js vital force outside of 
matter and controlling it, manifest- 
ing purpose, for example, through 
the power of regeneration possessed 
by plants and the lower forms of 
animal life. 

Jemergent Evolution, a third the- 
ory, is an advance on both M.eclian- 
isin and Vitalism, while tending to 
do away with the contradictions 
between them. It rules out both 
soulless matter and superimposed 
intelligence, holding instead that, 
“ as evolution proceeds, absolutely 
new possibilities arise from the com- 
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bination and permutations of orig- 
inally existing potencies. ” 

That our whole life is influenced by 
the plants around us, as Mr. Synge 
truly declares, becomes more com- 
prehensible in the light of the ancient 
teaching of fertile and barren periods, 
when there is harmony or discord, 
respectively, prevailing between man 
and the lower kingdoms. When, it 
is said, the currents in the universal 
ether, in which every element is con- 
tained, "circulate in harmony with 
the divine spirit, " our earth enjoys 
a fertile period. 

The occult powers of plants, animals 
and minerals magically sympathise 
with the “ superior natures, ’’ and the 
divine soul of man is in perfect intel- 
ligence with these “ inferior ” ones. 
But during the barren periods, the 
latter lose their magic sympathy, and 
the spiritual sight of the majority of 
mankind is so blinded as to lose every 
notion of the superior powers of its own 
divine spirit. 

The nineteenth .century with its 
predominantly materialistic science 
was such a barren period. It is en- 
couraging that there has been in 
recent years a distinct trend away 
from materialism in modern scientific 
thought. The Pantheistic concept 
of a Universal Mind seems less im- 
possible of acceptance as a hypoth- 
esis by the followers of science 
than it did at the beginning of this 
century. And it is in that concept, 
we believe, that the clue to the 
variation of species can alone success- 
fully be sought. 

Scientists like Sir Jagadis Chunder 


Bdse, who demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a " nervous system " in plants 
and an electrical rhythm corre^iond- 
ing to the heart-beat, have helped to 
bring nearer the wide-spread recogni- 
tion of the truth which, as he said 
in his address before the Royal In- 
stitute in London in 1902, his ances- 
tors had proclaimed on the banks of 
the Ganges thirty centuries ago : — 

Those who see but one in all the 
changing mnnifoldness of the Universe, 
unto them belongs eternal truth, unto 
none else, unto none else. 

The ancient doctrine of the 
universality of life and conscious- 
ness, restated by Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky in modern Theosophy, is 
that there is One indivisible Intel- 
ligence which thrills through every 
atom. It is to this impersonal 
Intelligence, reflected in the subcon- 
scious intelligences pervading mat- 
ter, that the variations can be traced, 
Madame Blavatsky writes: — 

The whole order of nature evinces a 
progressive march towards a higher life. 
There is design in the action of the 
seemingly blindest forces. 

The very fact that adaptations do 
occur, that the fittest do survive in 
the struggle for existence shows, 
surely, that what is called " uncon- 
scious Nature ” is in reality an 
aggregate of forces guided by intel- 
ligences of various grades. Under 
this doctrine, every plant has its 
own intelligence and purpose, feels 
and has a consciousness of its own. 
Every plant, moreover, has an ele- 
mental being of which it is the 
outward clothing. 
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To say that the plant possesses 
intelligence is not to claim that it 
has human intelligence or, indeed, a 
consciousness that man can compre- 
hend, but only that limited phases 
of mental powers and functions as 
manifest in man are present in the 
plant — as they are foreshadowed 
even in the mineral kingdom. It is 
only to claim for the plant what one 
of the ablest zoologists in Great 
Britain, Prof. E. W. McBride, has 
claimed for the animal, that it " is 
not a mere piece of clockwork, but 
a centre of active striving. It ri.ses 
up to meet the environment, and its 
effort alters its growth in every 
character.” 

But besides the force in matter, 
there is also a force acting on matter. 
The ” patterning ” habits of Nature 
cannot be explained without the 
concepts of archetypal forms and of 
impersonal guiding intelligences, 
agents of the Divine Mind, which in 
their turn direct the lesser ” build- 
ers ” or forces by which the design 
is carried out. As The Secret Doctrine 
puts it : — 

It is the "many ” that proceed from 
the ONE — the living spiritual germs or 
centres of forces — each in a septenary 
form, which first generate, and then 
give the pnimary impulse to the law 
of evolution and gradual slow devel- 
opment. 

Limiting the teaching strictly to this, 
our earth. . .there are centres of crea- 
tive power for every root or parent 


species of the host of forms of vegetable 
and animal life. This is. . .no “ special 
creation,^* nor is there any *' Design," 
except in the general " ground- plan " 
worked out by the universal law. But 
there are certainly " designers,” though 
these are neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient in the absolute sense of the 
term. They are simply Builders, or 
Masons, working under the impulse 
given them by the ever-to-be-unknown 
( on our plane ) Master Mason — the One 
Life and Law.... That they work in 
cycles and on a strictly geometrical 
and mathematical scale of progression 
is Vhat the extinct animal species 
amply demonstrate; that they act by 
design in the details of minor lives (of 
side animal issues, etc.) is what natural 
history has sufficient evidence for. In 
the creation of new species, departing 
sometimes very widely from the Parent 
stock... it is ti)e "designers” who 
direct the new evolution by adding to 
or depriving the species of certain 
appendages either needed or becoming 
useless in the new environments. 

The process is not always perfect ; 
it shows gaps and flaws and even 
results oftenlimcs in evident failures, 
even sometimes in ludicrous mani- 
festations, since those terrestrial 
spirits of Nature, who form the 
aggregated Nature, are differentiat- 
ed, hence conditioned and imperfect. 
But the marvels which the processes 
of Nature so often achieve amply 
justify the reverence with which 
Mr. Synge approaches them. 

A Student of Theosophy 
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What is Life ? VVliat is Art ? What 
is Criticism ? These arc questions 
that go to tlie roots of Life and Art. 
A careful and detached exploration 
of these processes will give us the 
very mystery of life, the pearl-like 
drop of dew that a blade of grass 
gives us ill the morning sun. We 
know not how. None-the-less it is 
there to reflect in prismatic splendour 
the glory of the sun and the universe 
and the life that it bedecks. 

If Life be the play called forth by 
the primal urge of evolution, Art is 
the great mirror that reflects this 
play of life and imprisons for joy and 
study the evanescent flow of life in 
its immortal mood. .\rt helps you 
in the same way in which a minor 
helps you — enabling you to see your- 
self truly and well till you sec All. 
Art and Criticism make the mirror 
to each othgr so that Life and Truth 
may be truly reflected and the Soul 
of Man led on proper flights to the 
footstool of Cod. So some of our 
greatest queries are centred round 
this grand inquiry into what Life, 
Art and Criticism are. 

Let us first see what Art is, to 


know what Life is. Art, like Life, 
has one common messenger of God : 
Sound or Rhythm, the spoken or the 
written word. Even where the word 
is not the medium. Rhythm, the 
Soul of Sound, is the medium of all 
Arts. This Rhythm lies imbedded 
in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Music as well as Literature — as the 
Soul of Beauty. So Rhythm serves 
as the universal voice of all Arts and 
of Life. 

Every Art has its own peculiar 
instruments of expression, through 
which the Rhythm is assembled and 
created. Architecture and sculpture 
W’ork out the universal soul through 
hard and unyielding stones; paint- 
ing, through fastidious colours; music 
through flimsy instruments or the 
difficult and taxing human voice; 
and literature through half-baked or 
hard-baked, overloaded and over- 
used words. Literature has always 
to earn its life by the alchemic 
touch of the artist’s own personality, 
changing the copper into gold and 
re-minting the words. Words either 
spoken or printed ultimately rely on 
the quality of sound and associative 
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ideas ior their suggestive t^peal to 
the mind and their Sterary quality. 
Sound, Vibration, is the original 
value as the source of creation, and 
the master craftsman in letters seeks 
to capture this rhythm through the 
sound value of words and the allusive 
enrichment they bring forth. The 
noblest passages of Shakespeare or 
Valmiki derive their vitality and sug- 
gestion of infinity mainly through 
the intricate or simple rhythm. The 
pure meaning of words in their 
individual or collective capacity 
plays but a very subordinate part. 

Words, by birth, ancestry and 
tradition, are as hard as marble, and 
become smooth and shining only in 
the hands of a master craftsman. 
It is the problem of the personality 
of the creative .artist to render this 
opaque material glowing and trans- 
parent by the transmuting touch of 
his own sincerity. Then only he 
liberates the imprisoned soul of the 
word and the soul of humanity. But 
what is sincerity ? Feeling is its 
mother and its transmutation into 
another form at higher levels is 
thought. But, by a strange irony 
of fate, every time such conversion 
and storage take place in the intri-“ 
cate economy of human nature, the 
less powerful becomes the original 
impulse and the capacity to convert, 
in equal measure and with the same 
purity, feeling into thought. You 
become either a hardened cynic or a 
weakened sentimentalist. The cj-ea- 
tive artist, by his inborn yogic power, 
advanced still further no doubt by 
his own iapas, gains this magic power 


which is creative Art, to keep the 
feeling for ever fresh and unimpaired. 
Sublime thought is vision, like the 
flame that bursts fron^the fuel, and 
it gives one a glimpse of the rhyth- 
mic beats of cosmic life, the 
ultimate nature of reality, a glimpse 
of Salyatn or God, tlie feeling of 
utter advaitic kinship with all life, 
the sense of perfect oneness. Pray 
remember that through all this 
intricate process of ascent of con- 
sciousness feeling is never extinguish- 
ed. Once feeling is extinguished, the 
moVement deadens, art languishes, 
words lose their magic touch and 
significance. 

Let us then enquire why to man 
alone this strange gift of speech is 
given, why this choice blessing of 
words. Without it the animal king- 
dom lives a satisfied life, expressing 
in faultless style, though within a 
limited range, its own aims, pu.s.sions 
and appetites. It is in order that 
man may load a higher life. That he 
may widen the range as well as the 
quality of liis consciousness, keep al- 
ive his recep .ivity, receive every kind 
of message in sunshine and in storm 
and, by sublimating his mode of 
experipneo, extend his consciousness 
till he knows the nature of reality. 
The gift of speech is an august step 
in evolution towards self-realization. 
The whole of life, from ama*ba tq 
man, has been striving for this joy, 
craving for a perfect voice. For in 
its inmost heart it knows that vibrar 
tion is life, that sound is Brahmam. 
To realize and to communicate how- 
ever faintly that Ananda there can 
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be no apter instrament than the 
human voice. For words widen the 
range of Swa-anubkava and expe- 
rience, create and involve the mind 
in a greater knowledge of itself. 
Hence it surrenders to the churning 
mind a subtler rhythm, a deeper 
vision of the Alman, of what is 
Satyam and imperishable. Feeling 
and .sincerity carry this healing, 
renovating touch. 

Let us now explore '* w'ords ” from 
the point of view of authentic 
literary critics of the West. Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his famed essay on 
“Style” says: “A word is an 
operative symbol of a relation be- 
tween two minds. ” This is hardly a 
complete definition, as it expresses 
only the objective relationship of the 
personality to the environment, and, 
as I will tell you later on, a great 
creative artist thinks of no audience ; 
his Self, his inner Self, is the sole 
audience, and he writes for its joy 
and satisfaction. A word is as much 
a symbol of relationship between the 
Artist and his Atman. 

How docs this symbol operate ? 
By associative memory, no doubt. 
But associative memory relies on 
conjuring up the reality behind a 
word only through the medium of 
sound vibration. Strictly speaking, 
every word suffers a kind of death 
every time it is used. And it is the 
problem of personality of the creative 
writer, or the literary artist, to 
change this ancient load of inher- 
itance and uses into a golden symbol 
of something new, fresh and origin- 
ating. That is possible only when 


there is some authentic experience in 
which the creative artist rejoices ; he 
has to express that joy by charging 
this power into, and reissuing the 
old word w'ith, a new stamp like a 
new king who has just ascended the 
throne. 

Let us next explore what “ Style ” 
is. Just as a wall emerges out of 
bricks, style is the result of words. 
Buffon's definition, " that the style 
is the man ” has all the merits which 
suggestive brevity always carries 
with it, especially when it is the 
nearest approach to Truth. It de- 
stroys the dual conception that is so 
fatal to a proper understanding of 
style, and reveals the mode of critical 
approach to it, emphasising the 
oneness of style with its matter. 
This definition keeps words in 
immediate touch with reality. Tho- 
reau says : — 

Literary gentlemen, editors and 
critics think that they know how to 
write, because they have studied 
grammar and rhetoric ; but they are 
egregiously mistaken. The art of com- 
position is as simple as the discharge 
of a bullet from a rifle and its master- 
pieces imply an infinitely greater force 
'behind them. 

To Thoreau, style is an indivisible 
whole. Walter Pater says the same 
thing : “ As a quality of style, soul 

is the fact ” and truly the old idea 
that “ Soul is form ” is the key to 
the solution of the problem of style. 

Sir Walter Raleigh says: ** It is 
not what a word means but what it 
means to you that is of the deepest 
import. ” That is true. Surely the 
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vitality of a word depends on the 
degree of strength which you are 
able to project into it by your own 
personality. For purposes of trade 
and commerce and the inanities of 
daily life every word has no doubt a 
meaning attached to it almost as if 
it were by a statute. But it is really 
dead weight in the atmosphere of 
art unless the creative artist by his 
magic touch raises the dead and 
makes the word live by reflecting 
his soul. 

Middleton Murry says that “ a 
strong and decisive original emotion 
is the source of style.” This would 
be true if not applied to the mode in 
which a writer assimilates his ex- 
perience and returns it in art pro- 
ductions, but confined only to his 
choice of subjects. A decisive 01 ig- 
inal emotion is valuable in selecting 
a particular subject and laying the 
plot and the foundations as best 
suits his experience. The decisive 
original emotion really decides only 
the choice of a subject and the birth 
of an idea in the vaguest forms of 
ecstasy like a racing cloud in the 
monsoon sky. It will not yield us 
the secrets of creative art. 

Gustave Flaubert says : '* It is 

impossible to detach the form from 
the idea for the idea only exi.sts by 
virtue of the form. " This is testi- 
mony indeed from one of the greatest 
and most fastidious and conscien- 
tious of artists. To a particular 
mode of experience as sensed and 
revealed by a creative artist every 
idea has only one word to convey it 
correctly and that * is the unique 


word of Flaubert. It is not that the 
word is the same for all artists for 
all time. But to that personality, 
for every idea there is only one word, 
the unique word, to reveal the idea 
in its ultimate reality. So perfect 
is the fusion then between idea and 
form that it results in a perfect 
rhythm. 

It is clear to my mind that the 
search for the word, the unique word 
of Flaubert, understood as above, is 
in essence the search for the vision 
of^ Truth. It is a search for reality, 
for Satyam. So sincerity eventually 
equates with Truth. 

Creative art and Criticism are one. 

To sum up finally : In any true 
view of great art, there is no audience 
e.xccpt the artist himself. A master 
craftsman in his infinite aWorption 
in his work, in his highest »hcl lone- 
liest hours of communion, never 
thinks of the audience. There is a 
complete annihilation of duality in 
the transcendental joy of Swa~ 
anubhava, -.r self-experience and self- 
expression. The artist's soul is the 
audience as well as the auditor. 
Auditor and audience merge into one 
in tlje God-intoxicated, inspired 
artist. Matter and form become one. 
Sound and sense become one, as 
Kalidasa formulates the basi,c rule 
of literature and art in the opening 
stanza of Raghuvamsa. If these 
great conditions of art are not satis- 
fied, the result is not creative art 
or literature, but mere commercial 
production, coming at its best un- 
der De Quincey’s classification of 
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" literature of knowledge ” and not 
of power. 

Literary composition, all great art 
indeed, is one of the authentic modes 
of self-realization, releasing the flow 
of mind energy in rhythmic patterns, 
thus infusing greater tranquillity in 
human affairs. Art needs no ritual 
or ceremony but a profound sincer- 
ity of thought and feeling that de- 
taches the gross body at the golden 
end of the pen and liberates the 
inner spirit of man to survey and 
comprehend to the full, and to 
compose the endless diversities and 
conflicts of life in this mysterious 
universe. 

The groat South Indian Sanskrit 
poet and statesman and Advaiti, 
Neelakanta Deekshatar’s definition 
of the fi^nctions of art is the best to 
my m||ad and is quite in keeping 
with our own authentic traditions 
of Art and Life, always inseparable. 

He says that “ Kaviihai itself is 
conceived as a yoga-sadhana. ” Self- 
expression in art is an authentic 
mode of self-realization — a yoga that 
transforms the mind energy into its 
higher forms till ananda is realized, 
a state whore work is still dynam- 
ic but rhythmic, where the mind 
loses its lower accents and tones and 
acquire.^ the higher. The restless, 
the predatory, the acquisitive and 
the selfish instincts of the mind are 

4 

transformed into the peaceful, the 
non-predatory, non-acquisitive and 
selfless spontaneities of the soul and 
usher in a state and a society where 
the policeman is the individual. 

Art conceived and executed as 


yt^a-sadhana and not as shapely 
products for the gains of commerce, 
kills the asnra qualities in man and 
liberates the imprisoned Atma gunas 
as outlined in the Bhagavat-Gita, 
thus slowly transforming the human 
into the divine in the ever-ascending 
spiral of human consciousness. 

Art as yoga destroys the duality 
that erects the conflicting barriers 
and limitations of life and enables 
you to see the unity in diversity, the 
oneness of all life from amoeba to 
man. This “vision splendid” is 
reached only when the restless and 
unsteady mind is slowly sublimated 
through rhythm, through the im- 
mersion of the mind in Nadha- 
Brahmam or rhythmic sound. 

What is rhythm ? Rhythm is the 
basic wand of creation. Rhythm 
is as creative as an atom bomb is 
destructive. The quest of alt art- 
ists, the architect, the sculptor, the 
painter, the poet and the composer- 
musician is to contact on bended 
knees this goddess of Rhythm and 
have a glimpse through her of the 
nature of Reality or of God. For 
rhythm is vital to perception and 
vision. Rhythm gives the yogic 
mind, the mind without attachment, 
but still active in the wake of its 
duties ; the mind which works but 
still desires not the fruits of action, 
the mind which does nishkamya 
karma spontaneously. 

Pray, remember that Sound is the 
first-born of creation and Rhythm 
the first-born of Sound. Rhythm 
is the corner-stone of cosmic life. 
It is the root source of all construe- 
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tive energy which, in the leela or 
play of creation, interlocks itself into 
the rhythmic pattern and the till 
now impregnable fortress of the 
atom and the molecule, the vivid 
crystallization of energy into matter. 
Science, in the innocence of its igno- 
rance of the true cosmic process, is 
seeking light and knowledge by the 
back staircase, knowledge of creation 
through destruction. But we are 
releasing this imprisoned energ}' in 
the atom through the wrong way. 

Flood water, if canalized, irrigates ; 
otherwise it inundates and destroys. 
Atomic energy as released through 
science is destructive ; released 
through art as a yoga-sadhana it 
divinizes the ascent of man and the 
whole of life. 

In conclusion — Rhythm is as crea- 
tive as the atom bomb is destructive. 
It is an enrichment of the totality 
of consciousness and not a mere ac- 
cumulation of cyclopedic knowledge. 
Creative art is a yoga-sadhana whose 
highest fulfilment is in the Path that 
it shows towards self-realization. 
Self-expression based on rhythm 
and Swa-anubhava gently takes you 
on to self-realization, like the river 
to the sea, for all her lazy windings. 
That is whyrhythmic activity based 
on self-experience is so vital to the 


individual. It never destroys, but 
integrates. So truly Kavithai is a 
yoga-sadhana and the test is, it should 
take you to the footstool of God — 
give you Brahma-Gnayaiuitn, self- 
realization, the Highest Knowledge. 
Otherwise it is not creative art. 

Art and Criticism, under this 
selective conception of a great ideal, 
become the noblest striving of man, 
work that is worship at the most 
exalted level, seeking Divine Grace 
and Joy in a dynamic daily sur- 
reyder. 

I already see the faint streaks 
of the day struggling against the 
heavier darkness of early dawn. I 
feel sure that we will soon learn to 
relea.se the atomic energy' in rhyth- 
mic patterns of love, spreading 
over the. diverse races of the world 
now in conflict, chaos, sorrow and 
suffering — but not without the help 
of a free India, the cradle-land of re- 
ligions and civilizations. The world 
will learn the way to true peace 
and love only when India takes her 
rightful ])’ < v among the nations 
and assumes once again her cultural 
and spiritual leadership in human 
affairs. Atomic energy released by 
the poet and the yogi and not by 
the scientist will .save the world. 

K. S. Venkataramani 



THE LOGIC OF THE LOIN-CLOTH 


[ Shli Gurdial Mallikr long connected with the Visva-Bharati at Santi« 
niketan, is a frequent and valued contributor to our pages. Contentment with 
little, the voluntary renunciation of the non-essential, has long been recognised 
as helpful to aspirants to the spiritual life. It is, however, all the spirit, the 
inner attitude, with which possessions are renounced or held that counts. Saint 
Francis’s Lady Poverty " and the benevolent Lakshmi are not opposed. Re- 
nunciation is, indeed, sometimes an easier course for a man than holding in 
trust and administering wisely the wealth which under Karma is his. Simpli- 
fication of life is good but, as the Buddha wrote ; " Even though a man be richly 
attired, if he develops tranquillity, is quiet, subdued and restrained, leading a 
holy life and abstaining from injui^ to all living beings — he is a Brahman, he is 
an ascetic, he is a Bhikkhu. ” This article was written before the tragic death 
of Gandhiji. — Ei>. ] 


Every nation has its own logic of 
life and not seldom it is summed up 
in a symbol. Thus, there is a series 
of such systems of thought ; the logic 
of the Fire, the logic of the Flute, 
the logic of the Lotus, the logic of 
tlie Lyre, the logic of the Cross and 
the logic of the Crescent. 

There is, however, one particular 
point of view which is common to all 
these various philosophies. It is 
the stress on "circular” simplicity. 
And it is this aspect of the logic of 
life to which the writer of the present 
short essay would like to give the 
name of " Logic of the Loin-cloth. ” 

In the modern age Gandhiji is the 
principal exponent and example of 
this special school of logic. He has 
taken to it chiefly under the com- 
pulsion of the complexities and con- 
fusions of the times in which he 
lives, though today he is en rapport 
with it ; nay, in raptures over it, it 
having become the very breath of< 


his being. What does the loin-cloth 
stand for ? The best way to answer 
the question would be first of all to 
eliminate what it (Joes not signify. 
What is farthest from its connotation 
is the concept of the psendo-\og\c 
of the loin-cloth, illustrated in the 
life of the ascetic who, to save his 
loin-cloth from the ravages of rats 
went in for a cat to kill the rats, 
then for a cow to supply milk for 
the cat and finally, for a plot of land 
in order to grow grass for the cow. 
The result was a concatenation 
which changed overnight his so-call- 
ed independence of the world and 
its ways into a slave-liSe dependence 
on it. For, as the conclusion of the 
story in question has it, the ascetic 
was not content only with the grow- 
ing of grass for the cow ; before long 
he became a cattle-holder as well as 
a cash hoarder ! 

The real loin-cloth represents a 
certain set of values. First, the 
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acquiring or owning of only such 
possessions as are indispensable to 
the fulfilment of one’s own dharma ; 
secondly, some honest labour with 
one’s own hands for morally earning 
one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow, irrespective of other avenues 
of income ; thirdly, intellectual in- 
tegrity ; fourthly, synthetic spiritual- 
ity ; and fifthly, an undying faith in 
the perfect justice of the Divine Law 
in its million-faceted, manifest work- 
ing, despite the apparent contradic- 
tions thereof in the outer world. 

Now, Gandhiji’s life is an unend- 
ing effort to express these ideals. 
He has no w'ardrobe, and no bank 
balance. He has his spinning-wheel. 
His honesty of purpose is proverbial, 
though often people do him grievous 
wrong by mista 1 <ing his inconsist- 
ency ” ( as they call it ) between 
what he said or did yesterday in the 
light of truth as he knew it then and 
what he says or does today, having 
come upon some additional data 
during the intervening twenty-four 
hours for carrying on his continuous 
experiment in the laboratory of 
Truth. His Rama is no longer the 
Ramachandra of Ayodhya and of 
the Hindus ; his Rama is of all, for 
all and in all. Notwithstanding the 
presence and performance of what is 
not good in the world around him, 
his faith in the goodness of the Good 


Law persists almost to the point of 
bis proclaimingi " Vasudeva is every- 
where. ” 

Once India’s present Premier, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a flash 
of ideological inspiration, character- 
ized khadi — the hand- and home- 
spun cloth, — as " our livery of free- 
dom, ” though it is a matter of 
shame and sorrow that today that 
livery has been stained with blood 
shed by brothers. In the same way, 
the loin-cloth may be described as 
the^ livery of simple, sincere, severe, 
strenuous, spiritual and synthetic 
living in the service of humanity — in 
short, the loin-cloth is the livery of 
Life (with a capital L). 

Our artificial and artifice-loving 
civilization, atomized and egoistic, 
machine-made and money-mad, 
must sooner or later turn the corner. 
Then the hour will strike for human- 
ity’s taking earnestly and intelligent- 
ly to the logic of the loin-cloth in 
solving the problems and perplexities 
of individual as well as of collective 
existence. 

For the logic of the loin-cloth is 
the logic of Life, lived alfresco, open 
to the four winds of Heaven, In- 
formed with the fragrance, the free- 
dom and the fullness of the soul, 
and in the perpetual presence of the 
ever-awake Eternal. 

Gurdial Mallik 
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THE RUSSIAN MESSIANIC IDEA* 


Tliis is a luminous and illuminating 
book which will add to flic great inter- 
national reputation of its author, not 

this case as the inter prcter of history, 
but rather as tlic spiritual diagnostician 
of the Slav soul. And as it is apparent 
that we have to share this terrestrial 
globe with some liundied millions of 
Slavs, it is irrif'ortarit that we should 
strive to underst«ind the forces wdlich 
animate and sliape the Soviet lands 
to-day. 

Russia, says M. Berdyaev, took in 
the eighteenth rcMitury a rehash of 
Voltaire, and lie ends a brilliant histor- 
ical sketch with these words of St. 
Alexander Nevsky: “God is not in 
pow'cr ]>iit in truth, " adding, “ The 
tragedy of the Russian poojde lies in 
the fact that the Russian authorities 
were not true to those words. ” 

The central thought that j)reocciipies 
tliis philosopher as lie contemplates his 
own j)Cople is their messianic character, 
their innate religiosity. “ Me’^sianism,*' 
he writes, “ is almost as cliaractciistic 
of the Russian people as it is of the 
Jews. " He stre.^ses, too, the contradic- 
tions of the Russian character, its 
savagenes»s and gentleness; its simplic- 
ity, its complexity. And he finds in 
some part tJie cxi>lanation in the situa- 
tion of Russia between East and West 
at the confluence ot two streams of 
world history, observing : 

The Ku.ssian people is not purely Euro- 
pean, and it is not purely Asiatic. Russia 
IS a complete section of the w'orld — a colossal 


East-West. It unites two worlds, and within 
the Russian soul two principles are always 
engaged in strife— the Eastern and the 
Western. 

He sees the quality of the Russian 
soul a.s the reflection of the immensity 
and ainorphousness of the Russian land 
— the absence of categories, the blurred 
social outline from which elements rise 
and burst like bubbles that are the 
resolution of spiritual distresses, of an 
abiding wcltsclmerz. 

This examination of the ** Russian 
Idea is localised in time in the nine- 
teenth century, “ the century that 
achieved interior freedom,'’ the century 
that was a period oh intense activity 
in spiritual and social enquiry. And, 
again, quoting Chaadaev, the first 
Russian philosopher of history: — 

We do not belong to one of the great 
families of the human race ; we do not belong 
either to the We.->t or to the East, and we 
have no tradition either of the one or of the 
other. Stanvling, as it were, outside time, 
we have, been nntoui,hed by the world-wide 
upbringing of the human race. 

Thus Russia, it seems, offers an un- 
known potential, since her future can 
not be predicated by a reading of her 
past. We cannot say that her source 
is Athens or Rome, or ancient Cathay. 
She is, as it were, $ui generis. 

Contemporary with Chaadaev was 
that remarkable Russian, Pechovin, 
who became a Roman Catholic monk 
and who foretold, with prophetic in- 
sight, the trend of the world, namely. 


• Tht Russian Id t’ a. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Blcs, London. i8.s.) 
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that mankind moves towards a tyr- 
anny over the human spirit from which 
there will be no . shelter anywhere. 

Pechovin believed that Russia, to- 
gether with the United States, will 
inaugurate a new cycle of history** 
which is a thought for Messrs. Stalin, 
Vyshinski and Molotov. 

Those chapters of this book which 
deal with the great literary figures of 
the last century that arose in the 
Russia of the Czars are about as 
fascinating as may be imagined. And 
often it is by the little anecdote that 
this author throws the bright light 
upon his subject which illuminates 
character as no detailed analysis can 
do. For example, that which he tells 
of Belinsky, as Turgeniev told it, of the 
all-night session after which some one 
talks of food and Belinsky cries, out- 
raged: **\Vc have not yet decided the 
question of the existence of God, and 
you want to eat ! ** 

M. Berdyaev places Belinsky among 
the first of those who shaped the soul 
of ninctecntli-century Russia; Belin- 
sky, who asked why it should be more 
absurd to believe in the Kingdom of 
God than in man's power to achieve 
an earthly Utopia. No Western cul- 
tural influence, writes M. Berdyaev, 
tnanscends that of Hegel, whose philos- 
ophy receives still the imprimatur of 
the contemporary godless U. S. S. R. 
State’s approval; which is curious, 
since Hegel's notion of philosophy was 
the idea of God. 

Space precludes any detailed refer- 
ences to the analyses of the characters 
of the great literary figures of tiie 
nineteenth-century Russian scene, of 
Tolstoi, Turgeniev and the rest. They 
personify that which most distinguishes 
the Slav soul from the rest of humani- 


ty, namely, its preoccupation with sin 
and Salvation, its capacity to suffer, 
its will to aspire. All these were, fun- 
damentally, profoundly icligious men. 

In particular, Dostoyevsky, who 
emerges as the prototype of the con- 
tradictoriness of the Russian cliaracter, 
swinging from the extreme Left to the 
extreme Right, and emerging in the 
end as a thcocrat. These analyses ace 
not literary valuations so much as 
estimates of the reactions of groat lit- 
erary men to their social environment. 
It is interesting to learn tlial Dostoyev- 
sky foretold the coming of Com- 
munism ; that he linked the metaphys- 
ical depths of tlie Russian conception of 
social justice with Russian messianism. 
It is indeed strange that a people so 
saturated in religious feeling should 
have erected the first Godless State on 
earth. 

Of the Soviet of today, M. Berdyaev 
has this to say : — 

This messianic idi a of Marxism wJtn h was 
connected with the mission of the proh ir.riat, 
was combined and identifiod witii the Russian 
messianic idea, in the Knssian coinnninisi 
revolution it was not the actual proletariat 
of expeiien(C w^liich was in control but the 
idea of the prolelaiiat, the myth of the 
proletariat J5ut the communist revolution 
which w'as also Ihe a* tual Kiissian revolution 
was a Liniveisa) inessiani.sm, it aimed at 
bringing happinc>»s and liberation from 
oppression to the whole world. It is true 
that it» established the greatest oppieasion 
and annihilated evpiy tiace of freedom, but 
it<lid this under the sinceie impression that 
this was a temporal y means which was nec- 
essary in order to give effect to its. highest 
purposes. 

Because it denies the worth of the 
individual man this system stands 
condemned, in the view of this great 
thinker, as in the opinions of millions 
of lesser men. 


George GoDWI^' 
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Albert Schweitzer : The Man and his 
Mind. By Geokge Seaver. ( Adam 
and Charles Black, Ltd., London. ) 

There are several biograpliies of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, vvlio is probably the 
world's greatest many-sided genius of 
the present day. Last year alone there 
were three books publisJied and this 
one is one of the best I have read, 
^e first part deals with Dr. Schweitzer 
the man and his work in various fields 
and the second part is a searching 
analysis of his philosophy as revealed 
in his writings. The first paragraph 
more or less summarises the book : 

Albert Sclmeitzor is probal^ly the mo^it 
gifted of our age, as well as its most 

prophetic Hunker. A Dnctor four times over 
— in j hil')so])hy. in Iheolcgy, in music, and 
in medicine — he was earning three of these 
distinctions while in his twenties, at an age 
when mo‘'t men are still serving their 
appreiiticodiip in one ; ami for him they are 
but in«.ideiital to tlie clas'-ic contributions 
which he has made to each of these subjects 
What is rarer still, his practical achievement* 
and manual .skill have kept pace with his 
scholarship : a suig<‘on, asvlf-taught arcliitcct 
and builder, an agriculturist, an organist and 
a consultant in organ-craft, he has further 
proved his ability as an administrator in 
founding, organizing, and maintaining a hospi- 
tal in the trrp cs. As an independent thinker, 
he foresaw the c.olUlp^c of Western civilization 
at a time wlien sociologists were confidently 
hei aiding its advance, and at the same time 
he was proposing a daejily-coiisidered remedy 
for its eventual re.'.toration. 

Dr Schweitzer has compressed into 
his life the achievements of four or 
five lives. He had unbounded energy. 
Like Napoleon, he could go on for 
days with the minimum of sleep. He 
was thorough in whatever he under- 
took. As a theologian, in addition to 
holding a doctorate degree, being pastor 
of a church and principal of a theo- 
logical college at Strasbourg, his Alnia 
Mater, and writing books, he found time 


for music, in which he was one of the 
top-notch men and one of the finest 
interpreters of Bach. He was invited 
all over Europe to give demonstrations 
in music. He was so thoroughgoing 
that he would not play on an organ 
unless he had spent hours in getting 
acquainted with the instrument. He 
loved the fine old organs of Europe 
and it was a labour of love for him to 
clean, dust and repair those on which 
he was to play and he brought out the 
best that the organ was capable of 
producing. 

As a philosopher, he is one of the 
best interpreters of Immanuel Kant. 
His books, such as The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, Paul and his Inter- 
preters and Civilization and Ethics 
prove to us his catholicity of taste in 
philosophy. In his later years, amidst 
pressing hospital work and hospital 
building, he found tihie to delve into 
Indian pliilosophy and to write Indian 
Thought and Its Development. Dr. 
Radhakrislman devotes a whole chap- 
ter to refuting Dr. Schweitzer's ideas 
but George Seaver says that Radha- 
krishnan's crilici.‘*m of Dr. Schweitzer's 
appraisal of Indian thought is based 
on a inisunclcrstancling : — 

This is not by any means to claim that 
SchwcitZv'r is always right \ he woald be the 
fust to admit that his ideas arc open 'to 
correction. When his friend Father Andrews, 
acknovvlerlg pg the fairness of his conclusions 
as derived from a study of Indian sacred 
texts, urged that personal contact with India 
itself m g'lt m 'd fy them, Schweitzer answer- 
ed : ** Vo I have lived with the Indians. I 
have only read about them ; your judgment 
is perhaps the truer. ” 

When Dr, Schweitzer determined to 
go out as a missionary to Lambarne in 
Africa, most of his friends thought that 
be would be burying his talent in 
Africa. But subsequent events have 
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jn'oved that Africa gave this great man 
the opportunity to bring out latent 
qualities. 

His work in Africa was uphill work. 
His mission -board did not fully back 
him up. He had to fight the native 
superstition against Western medicine. 
He had to build his own hospital. The 
people among whom he worked, some- 
what like us in India, considered all 
manual work infra dig. Seaver quotes 
his own words 

In the middle of September we RCt the first 
rains, and the cry is to bring ail the building 
timber under cover. As we have in the 
hospital hardly a man capable of woik, 1 
begin, ass'sted by two loyal helpers, to haul 
beams and planks about myself. Suddenly 
I catch sight of a Negro in a white suit sitting 
by a patient whom he has come to visit 
“ Hullo I friend. ” I call out, *' won't you lend 
us a hand ? " 

am * an intellectual' and don't drag 
wood about, ” came, the answer. 

** You're lucky. ’* I reply ; " I too wanted 


to become *an intellectual. ' but I didn't 
succeed. *' 

He had to find his helpers, both 
doctors and nurses. Some of them, 
though enthusiastic, did not have the 
robust frame of Dr. Schweitzer to stand 
the rigours of the African climate. 

His interpretation of Christ at Ogowe 
liad to be different from wliat he had 
learnt in Germany. He taught thait 
Jesus was a man of his time with a 
limited mind and understanding. He 
preached Jesus as a new influence who 
prepared men for an ethical interim 
period to anticipate the future. 
Schweitzer preached and practised a 
new “ rev’ercnce for life *' This 
reverence he showed not only to birds, 
monkeys and deer but also to trees. 

Dr. Schweitzer is a truly great man 
and George Seaver s book gives us a 
further insight into his life. The book 
is well worth reading by every one. 

K. Appasamy 


Mass Man and Religion. By E. G. 
Lee. ( Hutchinson and Co. ( Publish- 
ers), Ltd., London. i6s. ) 

Tliis is not an easy book to road. 
Again and again the reader finds him- 
self compcllrd to reread whole passages 
to get a clear idea of what the author 
is trying to say. This is partly due to 
a certain lack of lucidity in tlie style, 
partly tr occasional misleading punc- 
tuation, but probably most of all to 
the fact that the author is .still strug- 
gling to clarify his thesis to his own 
mind. One feels as one reads that one 
is listening to a mind thinking aloud 
rather than presenting clear-cut con- 
clusions. This, though it makes the 
reading difficult, detracts not one whit 
from the worth of the book. Indeed, 


it rather enhances it and any reader 
who genuinely makes the effort to read 
and understand will not go unreward- 
ed. On the contrary, he may well feel, 
with this reviewer, that he is reading 
the most important and significant 
book that lie has read for a very long 
time. , 

Put briefly, the central thesis of the 
book is this : Mankind, not for the 
first time, has reached a major qrisis in 
its history ; old, long-satisfying myths 
have become untenable and the old 
ethical sanctions have lost their bind- 
ing force; men, restless and unhappy, 
missing they know not what, either 
turn to the invention of new myths in 
their endeavour to conserve the truth 
behind the myth; or, shutting their 
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eyes to the truths which have caused 
the crisis, they cling blindly and stub- 
bornly to the old myths which have 
become unintelligible and incredible to 
the majority. The latter is what 
organised religion, always the con- 
servator and custodian of old tilings, 
tends to do. This is what organised 
Christianity is doing, for tlie most part, 
the Western world. But these old 
myths and formulations no longer have 
significance for the average man today, 
and so the churches get steadily emp- 
tier and men in their thousands, seek- 
ing for something to take the place of 
the old myths, invent new ones. And 
since the outstanding characteristic of 
modern man, as compared with his 
forebears, is hi.s consciousness of him- 
self as part of a community, or a cog 
in a great miichine, rather than as an 
individual, inevitably the new myths 
take the form of community and State. 
But religions with these myths as their 
centre are self-destructive, like all 
idolatrous religion. For idolatry means 
the worship of the symbol instead of 
the thing symbolised. The State or 
the community, as an object of wor- 
ship, is as horrible and devouring a 
monster as any of the false gods of 
old. It demands the utmost heroism 
and sacrifice from its vvorsliippcrs, not 
in the interest of some absolute value 
which it symbolises, but in the interest 
of its own life and being. 

It is this loss of the sense of some- 
thing ultimate and absolute behind the 
myth, that is the pijpvailing spiritual 
disease of the modern age. Man has 
lost touch with the intangible and the 


infinite and it is this which has led to 
the wide-spread feeling of "dis-ease** 
and uncertainty " as if, somehow, with 
all his mighty powers, modern man 
has lost his way.’* He tries to get rid 
of the feeling of uncertainty by plung- 
ing deeper into community life, seek- 
ing more and more to identify himself 
with the mass and to believe that only 
the simple faclu.il things are real. But 
without success, for “ life’s essential 
problems lie beneath personal relation- 
ships,” and are not simple and factual 
but complex and intangible. Only in 
the depths of the individual spirit can 
a real understanding of the mystery of 
life be obtained. And there, in the 
lonely grandeur of the individual spirit, 
must contact be made with the Absolute 
which is behind all myths. 

It is impossible in a short review to 
do justice to this book — its surging 
pressure of thought, its heroic refusal 
cither to turn back to the old securities 
or to admit defeat, the forceful and 
reasoned logic of its arguments, and 
above all the mystical insight which 
sees through and beyond the problems 
of the present — all these things will 
carry their own message to the reader. 

Perhaps the following paragraph 
may be allowed to summarise the 
author’s thesis in his own words: 

The occasion of crisis cries for the triumph 
of faith, and faith within crisis must always 
construct the utterly new. There is no way 
back, for what existed in the past has been 
destroyed in its historic form ; there is only a 
way forward to the future where a new 
historic form with a new range of spirit must 
be created to possess the new vision of the 
Absolute. 


Makgaret Barr 
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Science Today and Tomofrfow ( Second 
Series ), By Waldemar K aempffert. 
(Dennis Dobson, Ltd., London. 12s, 6i.) 

Living under the shadow of future 
atomic warfare men today frequently 
decry the impact of science on their 
lives and assign the blame, for what is 
really due to their own shortcomings, 
where it in no way belongs. 

Only the ignorant deny the debt 
that moderh civilization owes to sci- 
entific invention. Without the blessings 
of technical and industrial development 
we should still be living in the literal 
“ darkness of the Middle Ages. It 
is only because of what science has 
accomplished that the ordinary work- 
ing-man's home of 1948 possesses many 
luxuries that a century ago were denied 
to Kings. 

The impetus of war has, undeniably, 
alw^ays brought about an amazing 
speed-up of invention. Ideas that in 
peace time lie dormant for lack of 
capital are, during war, financed and 
exploited by Governments which never 
suffer from shortage of money when 
instruments of death are needed. 

At the same time it w'ould be wrong 
to believe that it is only war that 
causes inventions to be made. There 
is ample proof that scientists, inter- 
national in their outlook, are determin- 
ed that they will resist the pressure of 
war-mongers, and are already uniting 
to try to prevent attempted misuse of 
their discoveries. 

In this book Waldemar Kaempfiert 
has outlined the influence of war on 
research, industrial and social life. Not 
only does he review the past scientific 


discoveries which gave us our greet 
industries, many of which originated 
during the stress of war, but he has 
also looked to the future and from the 
inventions of today forecast some of 
the developments of tomorrow. 

Science has made us hla$e in that 
we take so many of the wonders of life 
for granted. But we are savages in 
comparison wdth the man of the future. 
Kaempffert paints a delightful picture 
of the home of 2050 when the magic 
wand of '* synthesis " has transformed 
our lives. House-cleaning by hose 
indoors and out, suits of synthetic 
material pasted together with water- 
proof cement and fireproof fabrics 
of every kind offer the housewife a 
care-free life. 

It is a favourite pastime of popular 
scientific writers to predict the life of 
the future and this book is a useful 
addition to former works. The chapter 
on ** Science and World Unity, " how- 
ever, seems the most tliought -provok- 
ing, formulating as it docs the design 
of a World Scientific Commission with 
th.e deliberate purpose of raising all 
countries to a single high economic 
level, of giving all jieoples a common 
outlook a .'d preparing them for the 
accci)tai]ce of a single political order. " 

Kaempffert s ideas are worth closer 
study. His scheme might w'cll be the 
only logical outcome of an association 
of scientists driven by governmental 
demands to unite in refusing to prosti- 
tute their talents. Ihe possibility of 
abolishing war by l.iw is surel}^ fantas- 
tically remote ! 

A. M. Low 


The Personality of Man : New Facts worth, Middlesex, England, is.) 
and Their Significance. By G. N. M. “ Normal consciousness " might well 
Tyrrell. (Pelican Books, Harmonds- be substituted for consciousnesa" in 
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defining psychical research as ''the 
scientific study of human i>ersonality 
beyond the threshold of conscious- 
ness. " The value here claimed for 
psychical research as an antidote to 
materialism is incontestible. challeng- 
ing as it does through its discoveries in 
the paranormal not only the uniqueness 
but even the centrality of the material 
universe. 

Something apparently transcending 
space and time is found working in 
man’s personality, of which genius and 
mystic realisation are among the higher 
expressions. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s compendious survey 
includes the laboratory experiments 
with their evidence for extra-sensory 
perception and non- inferential fore- 
knowledge, but he also recognises that 
non-metrical experiments, if the type 
of inquiry demands them, can be no 
less scientific. Nature may be question- 
ed but not coerced and "we can have 
the customary type of scientific control 
only at the price of paddling in the 
shallows. " 

He is quite open-minded but so fully 
coiivinccd of telepathy that he tends 
to overwork it as the explanation of 
extra- sensory perception and fore- 
knowledge, sensory hallucination and 
mediumistic communications. He is, 
moreover, predisposed towards com- 
munications from the dead to explain 
the last-named, while conceding the 
possibility of other explanations. He 
cites crqps-correspondences in automat- 
ic writing that seem indeed to point 
to a directive intelligence behind the 
scenes, but to its nature the investiga- 
tors are without a clue. 

Mr. Tyrrell castigates the general 
scientific resistance to facts that will 
not fit into the existing scheme : — 


One might have expected that, to a man 
endowed with true scientific curiosity, the 
merest hint of telepathy would act like the 
scent of battle to a war-horse. But the 
scientist docs not behave in the least like a 
war-horse. He behaves much more like a 
mule: neither pushing nor pulling will move 
him. 

But if the scientist is blinded by his 
preconceptions, is not also the psy- 
chical researcher who denies any serious 
flaw in his group's records ? Dr. Hodg- 
son as a young man made a complete 
fiasco of his ex paric examination of 
the phenomena deliberately produced 
by Mme. H. P. Blavatsky. Under- 
writing by his blanket endorsement 
Dr. Hodgson’s prejudiced report, Mr. 
Tyrrell is logically forced to omit 
Mme. Blavatsky’s writings from his 
extensive bibliography and to forgo 
the clues to his puzzles which they 
offer. Among those clues may be 
mentioned: — 

(1) The Astral Light, a supersen- 
suoiis medium surrounding and inter- 
penetrating the earth, the medium for 
telepathic interchange and the register 
of past and present — and even future 
in so far as the causes of future effects 
are already determined — a factor nec- 
essary for the explanation of fore- 
knowledge as also of psychometry. 

(2) The astral body of man, inter- 
penetrating the living physical body 
and surviving it for a time as the shell, 
in turn cast off by the real man but 
retaining a record of his life which can 
be tapped by mediums and sensitives. 

(3) The dual nature of man, mortal 
and immortal, many mediumistic 
communications of the higher type 
being ascribable to the medium's higher 
nature. 

(4) A dual set of senses, physical 
and superphysical. 
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(5) The inaccessibility of the im- 
mortal man» in a subjective state be- 
tween his lives on earth. 

(6) The possibility of deliberate 
direction of occult forces by the train- 
ed will. 

(7) The grave dangers of physical 
mediumship especially and of forcing 
the development of paranormal powers, 
as by inducing, as Mr. Tyrrell proposes. 


The Secrets of the Heart : Selected 
Works, By Kabul Gibran ; trans- 
lated from tlie Arabic by Anthony 
Rizcallah Fei^ris and edited by 
Martin L. Wolf. (Tlie Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. $4 75 ) 

Who can reveal the secrets of tlie 
heart ? Perhaps, Love. But it is the 
very nature of Love to express itself 
through self-effacement ! The throb- 
bing heart, KahHI Gibran writes, is like 
a “ bird flying in the spacious sky of 
love.... It is like a vase replenished 
with the wine of the ages that has 
been pressed for the sipping .souls. ** 
And, finally, there is the inexhaust- 
ibility of affection akin to tliat of the 
apparel of Draiipadi — that symbol of 
the spirit and sanctity of Love. 

But, Kahlil Gibran says also : 

The secret of the heart is encased 
In sorrow, and only in sorrow is 
Found our joy, while happiness seives 
But to conceal tlie deep mystery of life 

In the poems and meditations of 
which this book is made up — and these 
belong to the earlier period of his life 
— ^Gibran sings in the main of the 
sorrow of Love and the love of sorrow. 

. . .he 

Who is seared and cleansed once with his 
Own tears will remain pure forevermore. 

His attitude is always: can no 

longer act as barrier to genuine and 


" the right psychological conditions in 
the most promising types of individ- 
ual : Mi;. Tyrrell is wrong in blaming 
sensitives for their reluctance to sub- 
mit their powers to test. 

On the whole, however, this book of 
nearly 300 pages is outstanding for 
instructiveness and clarity and for the 
author’s open-minded attitude— up to 
a point. 

E. M. Hough 


eternal love, embraced by the enfolded 
arms of God. ** Hence he feels a 
stranger in the w'orlcl, in which people 
ari the " slaves of life,” burning incense 
before the idol which is “naught but 
earth fashioned by Satan and erected 
upon a knoll of skulls. 

And who is this Satan ? The creator, 
sustainer and saviour of the church 
and the clergy, wlio trample upon the 
ignorant by kcepung them away from 
the love of liglit. As Satan here says 
sarcastically to the Reverend leather, 
“Do you not realize tliat }oti will 
starve to death if I were to die?’* 
And the mystic-poet reminds the priest 
that 

Jesus w?^ not a bird with broken wings ; 

He was rjgiiig tempest who broke all 
crookicl vrings .... 

He came to make the human heart a 
temple and tlie soul an altar, and the 
mind a piiest. 

There is an atmosphere of all time 
about his penetrating insight into, and 
exposition of, the mystery of existence. 
His idiom has the irony and^edge of 
Truth, And as one lays aside the book 
one seems to hearken to the echo of the 
teaching of the ancients in the words 
of Amelia Divine, “ . . .he who sees his 
real self sees the truth of real life for 
himself, for ail humanity, and for all 
things. " 


G. M. 
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Hindu Psychology. By Swami 
Akhilananda. (Harper and Bros., 
New York and London. $2.50 ) ; Cross- 
roads of Science and Philosophy. By 
Atindranath Bose (D. M. Library. 
Calcutta. Rs. 4/- ) 

No two books could be more unlike 
than these to all outward appearance 
yet in their depths so completely at 
one in regard to tlieir ultimate aim. 
The former probes the inner self to 
discover therein the secret of all ex- 
istence, human as well as a-human ; 
the latter subjects the achievements of 
the human mind in the fields of science, 
philosophy and sociology to unsparing 
critical analysis. The former is psycho- 
logically motivated ; the latter is inspir- 
ed by sociological considerations. But 
both find in the loftiest spiritual 
attaininemts of India the only safe and 
trustworthy bedrock for anchoring 
the hopes and aspirations of bewildered 
humanity i*i the present crisis. 

Swami Akhilananda subjects West- 
ern psychology to searching analysis, 
and reveals its defects in aims as well 
as in methods. Objective study of 
bodily behaviour and of the structure 
and function of the mind has its 
legitimate r61c, no doubt, in modern 
science. But man's whole nature is 
not exhausted by such a study. Beyond 
the body, and beyond the mind, too — 
there is the Self, the unchangeable 
reality. The approach to this self is 
through the supcrconscious, unknown 
to Western psychology. The goal of 
this pursuit is the rjealisation of the 
oneness of self and all other selves 
with the Universal Self. To one who 
has attained this goal the secrets of 
matter, mind, life and society stand 
revealed completely, and only he is 
competent to be a leader in^he modern 


world. Every other leader is an apt 
example of the blind leading the blind. 
Hindu Psychology should be studied by 
those who believe that psychological 
knowledge is the monopoly of the 
West. 

Dr. Atindranath Bose is in search of 
safeguards and direction for power " 
which has '* the dangerous propensity 
to kill its master. *' Can the safeguards 
be found in etliics, values and religion ? 
Can religion be rationalised into a safe 
guide for knowledge and power towards 
supreme good } It can, and the means 
thereof are found by Dr. Bose in a 
surprisingly novel and vigorous re- 
interpretation of Hindu thought. 

Dr. Bose surveys first the vast pan- 
orama of European philosophy, and 
finds that none of the *i$ms open ‘*the 
sweeping vision to encompa.ss the 
manifold truth or re^ility of existence. 
They also lack practical value." The 
author then turns to Dialectical Mate- 
rialism, and gives a penetrating and 
devastating scientific analysis of this 
scmi-mystical political dogma which 
wears the guise of a ravishing siren, but 
is a hollow shell emitting poison. 

Finally Dr. Bose seeks refuge in 
Indian thought. His vigorous mind 
excavates the “lost heritage." He 
holds that the worst tragedy that has 
overtaken Indian culture is the loss of 
“ the huge mass of positive, pragmatic 
knowledge embedded in the Vedas and 
Upanishads. " Their rational, empir- 
ical, social doctrines should be resus- 
citated. In them lies hope for the 
world today. 

A challenging work, this, meriting 
careful study by scholars and those 
longing to become leaders. 

P. S. Naidi- 
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The Huang Po Doclrine of Universal 
Mini. Translated by Cru Ch’an. 
(The Buddhist Society, London. 
W.C. I. 2s.6d.) 

The origin of the Dhyana sect is 
obscure, but its tenets may have been 
first formulated by Bodhidharma, the 
last of the twenty-eight Indian patri- 
archs, who came to China about 520 
A.D. He declared that religion was 
not to be learnt from books, but that 
man must seek and find the Buddha in 
his own heart ; that real merit lay not 
in works, but solely in purity and wis- 
dom duly combined. The well-known 
scholar Hu Shih is inclined to discredit 
the Bodhidharma tradition, and thinks 
that the writings of his successors are 
forgeries of a later ^ date. Chu Ch'an, 
the editor and translator of the present 
treatise, takes a middle view: his 
opinion is that dhyana, “ meditation " 
or “ concentratidn, was always held 
to be essential by Buddhists, but that 
in course of time such activities as good 
works, the reading of sutras, and other 
observances, came to be regarded as of 
equal or even greater importance. The 
teaching of the early Taoist sages, 
however, predisposed many Chinese 
thinkers in favour of dhyana pure 
and simple, and hence this form of 
Buddhism found ready acceptance 
throughout the country. 

The aim of all Buddhism is to attain 
enlightenment by coming to realize the 
falsity ot distinctions and the identity 


The Great Fog, and Other Weird 
Tales. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

Mr. Gerald Heard is an expert story- 
teller. His sense of atmosphere is 
uncanny, he has a flair for the eerie 


of opposites in the Absolute ( or Univer- 
sal Mind), and the followers of most 
Buddhist sects are trained to progress 
slowly toTOrds this end. through a 
multitude of reincarnations. The pecul- 
iarity of the Dhyana sect is that it 
provides a short cut for those who are- 
capable of taking it. Since we are 
already one with the Absolute, all that 
is necessary is to become suddenly 
aw^are of that oneness. This, it is held, 
wnll immediately put an end to the 
chain of cause and effect which is re- 
sponsible for our continued rebirths. 

That is a very brief summary of 
did Ch'an's preliminary remarks on 
the teaching of Hsi Yiin, who lived on 
the Huang To mountain in Kiangsi 
during the ninth century. How differ- 
ent this leaching was from the popular 
Buddhism of his lime soon becomes 
apparent. Acts of charity, he says, 
may be performed on occasion, but 
only for their own sake, without any 
idea of reward, or even enlightenment, 
accruing therefrom. Now, any colo- 
phon to a Buddhist sutra such as we 
find in the manuscripts recovered from 
Tunhuang will show that the whole 
purpose of copying these sutras is the 
acquisition of merit ( which may be 
transferred to others), leading to re- 
birth in a higher plane than the present. 

The translator has not only acquit- 
ted hlm.self well of a difficult task but 
has also supplied much illuminating 
commentary of his own. 

Lionel Giles 

and the bizarre, and he has quite a few 
choice instruments in his technical 
armoury. The murderer in ‘ The Cray- 
fish ' is one of the most ingenious of 
criminals ; the feline hero of ' The Cat, 
I AM ’ is a queer Mephistophelean con- 
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coction ; * The ’ and ' The Rout- 
ing of Mr. Bradegear * are disturbing 
blends of fact and fantasy ; and 

* Vindicae Flammae * is somewhat of 
a macabre foot note to Dostoevsky's 

* The Grand Inquisitor. ' The remain- 
ing four pieces, for all tJjcir weirdness, 
have a core of serious purpose which 
leaves the reader wistful, and more 
than wistfu)— lir peful ! ' Diomcnon ' is 
an attempt to describe the w'orld-stair, 
the liigher rungs of consciousness, what 
Sri Aurolundo fias called ‘ the kingdoms 
and godheads of the greater life. * 
Sylvester Shelbouriie has an extra- 
ordinary experience in a Gothic cathed- 
ral, and lie is made to realize that 
Gothic is ' more a rite tlian an archi- 
tecture. * that it is indeed ‘ a therapy 
in stone. * In tlie three brilliant fu- 
turistic studies — * The Great Fog. * 

* Wingless Victory ' and ‘ Kclipse ' — 
Mr, Heard seems to be preoccupied 
willi the fate of Homo Sapiens. Thanks 
to tlie atomic bomb and the other 
marvels of this Age of Technology, w'e 
are veritably heading straight towards 
Annihilation. Is there no hope for the 
future, then ? The renguins ’ " Shangri- 




la '' in ' W'ingless Victory ' is a Utopia 
— where man has failed, the PenguiM 
would appear to have succeeded I In 
‘ The Great Fog, ' Nature obligingly 
takes away Man’s present unlimited 
freedom of movement; in ‘Eclipse,* 
Nature strikes mankind partially blind ; 
and either way. Homo Sapiens learns 
a lesson in humility. The * fog' relieves 
him of his picsent fever and fret, and 
the ' eclipse, ’ by blinding him, makes 
way for a rich social life, and even the 
blind, seeing inwardly, become ‘seers* 
like the bard- poets of earth’s nonage. 
Certainly these four stories grip the 
reader as stories; but they do some- 
thing more, they articulate as well a 
pertinent message for our fear-haunted 
times. Power without vision has been 
our ruin ; and when \vc have learned 
our lesson in humility, once more the 
Great Oi4i.iinei-, giving us back move- 
ment and sight, may tell us: “Try 
again. The Second Flood is over. Go 
forth ai'id !ej)lcnish tlie earth, and this 
time remember that you are ail one. ’* 
Do we need another ‘ Flood ’ than 
Hitler’s war to reinforce the penance 
or reiterate the message ? 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


The Story of Jau'aharhd as told to 
Kum Kum . Hy Suakuntala Masani. 
Illustrated. ( Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press. Indian Brandi, 
Bombay. Ks. 3/8 ) 

A more deliglitfully written biog- 
raphy for the child reader than this 
would be hard to find. The author’s 
spirited and clever drawings are not 
the smallest factor in its charm. 
Children in India, w^^ere Jawaharlal is 
ii hoiiscliold word, will have an initial 
advantage in approach, but any child 
will be fascinated by the story and 
must unconsciously absorb, along with 
the hero’s boyish pranks and the fanci- 
ful adventures of the animal friends 


of his prison years, something of the 
inspiration of quiet courage in the self- 
forgetful service of a noble cause. 

It must, however, be regretted that 
Mrs. Masani implies that the youthful 
Jawahar’s ardour for Theosophy had 
made him for a time “ a self-conscious 
little prig. ” What Jawaharlal con- 
tacted was a somewhat narrow expres- 
sion of neo-theosophy, and it was not 
surprising that he soon parted company 
with it. We feel certain that genuine 
Theosophy could have given much of 
light and of steadying strength for the 
walking of the difficult and often ]<mely 
path which he has trodden and has 
still to tread. 


E. M. H. 
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Atmabedka trSelf-Kncwledg*. Edited 
by SwAMi Nikhilananda. ( Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras 4. 
Rs. 4 h) 

The Aimabodha, a short but highly im- 
portant text of the Kevaladvaita school 
of Vedanta, is ascribed to fiankaracarj^a. 
As this treatise gives the fundatnentai 
teaching of the Vedanta in sixty-eight 
easy and melodious verses, it became 
very popular and several editions of it 
appeared in India and Europe. The 
oldest ( 1852 ) was by Fitzedward 
Hall. The present edition by Swarni 
Nikhilanarida of the New York Rama- 
krishna-Vivikananda Centre contains 
the original San.'^krit text with a literal 
English translation and copious notes, 
based on the traditional interpretation 
of the Vedanta. Contemplation on a 
verse of this Self-Knowledge every 
day will suiely bring tlie much-needed 
spiritual solace ‘and peace to an in- 
dividual troubled by the worries of this 
too materialistic world. 




The Appendix contains sixteen popu* 
lar hymns to Siva, VL4nu, Bhavani 
and other Hindu gods and goddesses, 
also ascribed « to Sankaracarya, and 
truly remarkable for their lucidity, 
their melodious diction and their devo- 
tional fervour. The accompanying 
metrical English translations, though 
not always literal, have faithfully pre- 
served the spirit of the original. 

The 150-page Introduction is a 
feature which greatly enhances the 
value of this edition. It gives in an 
easy style an exhaustive exposition of 
the doctrine of Absolute Monism or 
Kc\*aiadvaita Vedanta as taught by 
SankarScarya and his learned followers. 
It can be recommended as a suitable 
handbook to any one seeking an easy 
but authoritative introduction to the 
great Vedantic philosophy. 

The book ends with a glossary ol 
Vedantic technical terms with clear 
and concise explanations. 

N. A. Gork 


The Holy Heretics. By Edmond 
Holmes. (Thinker's Library, Watts 
and Co., Ltd., London. 25. bd . ) 

Notliing becomes so quickly tedious 
as records of atrocities, a generalization 
that will be confronted at once by the 
curious vitality of such books as Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, wliich is composed of 
little else. 

The heretical sect wliich flouIi^hcd 
over a iong period of time in the Middle 
Ages, and spread from tlic Balkans to 
Languedoc, w’as subjected to a whole- 
sale massacre by the Church during 
the Papacy of Pope Innocent III, a 
fanatical and ignorant pontiff rather 
than a sadistic criminal, but the late 
Mr. Holmes, in his balanced, objective 
survey of this strange movement, does 


not expatiate upon this aspect of his 
story as too many wlio have written 
upon it have done. He prefers to pre- 
sent the reader with all any one but a 
specialist .eeds to know of tliese people 
who were, iu fact, far better Cliri.stians 
than the professors of the orthodox faith 
who fell upon and slaughtered them. 

T^le massacres by those who were 
incited by the Church against the 
Cathars, or Albigensians, annihilated 
these sectaries, but slaughter is no 
remedy against undesirable or undesir- 
ed ideas, and the cult of these fanatics 
— and they were fanatics — had an in- 
fluence upon European civilization and 
upon the doctrines of the Church that 
has been glossed and put out of sight by 
those who preferred to forget its origin. 
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What was the central doctrine of this 
Church ? It was that of dualism, not 
unlike the teaching of Mani in many 
respects, and in its acceptance of 
metempsychosis, bearing some resem- 
blance to that theology which Socrates 
is reported by Phaedo as having set out 
in the short hours before his death. 
The Cathars believed in transmigration 
— a link with Buddhism. 

Not one God but two, a God of good- 
ness, and a God of evil, that was the 
doctrine. And two worlds, separate 
and divided : The world of the Evil 
One s creation, the world of men and 
beasts and vegetation ; and that other, 
immaterial and of the spirit. Neither 
God being omnipotent, creation w’as 
envisaged as pursuing the path of 
endemic war. That is a crude pre- 


sentation of the creed ohCatbars, but 
it must suffice here. 

Though they were accused of every 
imaginable abomination, there would 
appear to be plentiful historical evi- 
dence that they imposed a rigid moral 
code upon their adherents, a code in 
striking contrast with the profligacy of 
the orthodox priesthood and of society 
during the centuries when the cult 
flourished. 

The Cathars were exterminated, but 
their teaching has left upon Christian- 
ity a mark that must remain so long 
as such rites as extreme unction are 
deemed to possess supernatural power. 

For many readers this small book 
will open up a very wdde vista of that 
blood-stained story which is the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church., 

George Godwin 


Letters of Sri Aurobtndo. ( Sri Auro- 
bindo Circle, Nair Hospital Compound, 
Bombay. Rs. 6/-). 

Sri Aurobindo's approach to, and his 
ethics and economy " of, Yoga are 
often briefly described as ** divinisa- 
tion " 

This yoga is not a rejection oi life or of 
closeness and intimacy between the Divine 
and the Sadhalca.s Its ideal aims at the 
greatest closeness and unity on the physical 
as well as the other planes, at the most 
divine largeness and fullness and joy of life. 

And the Divine has three aspects : 
( «) It is the Cosmic Self or Spirit that 
is in and behind ail things and beings; 
( 6 ) It is the Spirit and Master of our 
own being within and (c) the 
Divine is transcendent Being and 
Spirit, all bliss and light and divine 
knowledge and power. 

Man's contact with this Divine in its 
three aspects is through absolute self- 


surrender, which means opening one's 
own consciousness, through the cul- 
tivated quiescence of the physical, 
vital, mental and psychic parts of his 
nature, to the superconscient. But 
the path is uncharted and the progress 
to this outpost, within the individual 
himself, of the All-Knowing Spirit 
is beset with dangers and difficulties. 
The teacher, in the Letters under review, 
has given not only the raison d'etre of 
the latter and pointed the way to 
their removal, but has also given a 
map of the meandering region of the 
Spirit as well. 

The letters have been classified under 
eight headings. The followers of the 
Path will therefore find in these Letters 
the requisite direction at every turning, 
ascent or descent or digression in their 
journey and, taking heart, continue 
their quest. For from them they will 
know the why and wherefore of the 
ways and wonders of the Spirit. 

G. M. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The first Resolution passed at tlie 
postponed Constructive Workers' Con- 
ference, held at Wardha from Marcli 
13th to 15th, over which Gandhiji was 
to have presided, rightly placed the 
blame for his assassination on ** wrong 
education and narrow communal ideas 
which foster hostility and discrimina- 
tion between man and man. '' The 
eradication of the communal poison 
from India's social life was recognised 
as the most pressing problem. 

The most important outcome of the 
Conference was the setting up of tlie 
Sarvodaya Sam^j, a unique organisa- 
tion, tenuous on the organisational side 
and yet committed to a concrete aim : 

To strive towards a society based on truth 
and non-violence, in which there will he no 
distinction of caste or creed, no opportunity 
for exploitation and full scope for develop- 
ment. , .for individuals as well as groups. 

A Strong point of the Sainaj is its 
freedom from a rigid frame-work. It 
is a purely advisory body, maintaining 
a register of server members. It is not 
designed as an executive body because 
its founders recognise the danger taught 
by the history of previous reforms in 
which the spirit of the teacher has been 
smothered in the dogmatism of hi.s 
surviving followers. The Samaj specif- 
ically disclaims the r6!e of interpreter 
of what Gandhiji's teachings meant, 
while encouraging their study and 
practical adoption. Wisely, the only 
bond between the members is to be 
their common faith in his teachings 
and the effort to apply them. 


ends of vene 

And sayings of philosophers, " 
HoDinn.^s 

A committee w’as set uj^ to co- 
ordinate the constructive organisations 
working along the lines of Gaiultiiji’s 
programme, in consultation with them. 
They are not isolated lines of effort. 
The promotion of intcr-commimal 
friendship, the removal of untouchabil- 
ityithe promotion of cott.nge industries, 
of basic education and of village sanita- 
tion, and relief work for refugees, Hie 
in with each other and with the numer- 
ous other lines mentioned in a Resolu- 
tion of the Conference The way is 
left open for the indefinite expansion 
of the lines of effort as the constructive 
programme expands and deepens. 

At the Conference Shri Vinoba Bhave 
raised the issue of pure and non-\ lolcnt 
means to secure even a lofty end, which 
Gandhiji had so often stre.sserl. Pandit 
Jawaliarlal Nehru agreed in principle, 
but pointed to the statesman's diffi- 
culties in '» implying the principle strictly 
in practice As a Minister, he said, 
though lie did not want war, he had 
to talk abf>ut preparations for W'ar. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad probably 
expressed the mind of tlie Conference 
when he declared 

that the mind of Iiuha w.is 111 and the only 
remedy to remove ll ;ii illness wai the one 
picscribcd by Gandhiji, in trying to ad- 
minister which he had laid down his life. 

The wide-spread unrest and in- 
transigeance of Indian youth, the legacy 
doubtless of the excitement of the 
Freedom struggle, was recognised at 
the Conference as a danger. Pandil 
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Nehru wondered what had come over 
youth. Do they think they can 
snatch power by drills and dandas ? " 
If w^e believed in these methods, he 
warned, our freedom might not last 
long. That menace should be met to a 
great extent by tlie decision of the 
Conference to organise a Shanti Sena’* 
or Peace Service and “Shanti Seva 
Dais, ” to create peace and good-will 
so that communal disturbances might 
not arise. If communal riots occurred 
the duty of the members of the Shanti 
Seva Dal would be to throw themselves 
unarmed between the fighting forces, 
thus reducing the intensity of the 
clashes. Tliis programme sliould appeal 
especially to the gallantry and courage 
of youth and should go far to bring 
about the necessary atmosphere of 
peace, 

Wc liope tliat by the first Annual 
Mela of the Sarvodaya Samaj. to be 
held on the anniversary of Gandhiji’s 
martyrdom, the concerted moves 
against the communal menace will 
already have shown tangible results. 


The Indian Parliament adopted on 
April 3rd a significant resolution deny- 
ing to any communal organisation the 
right to engage in any activities other 
than those essential for the bona fide 
religious, cultural, social and education- 
al needs of the community, excepting 
by an amendment educational and 
social activities for outsiders. 

In accepting this resolution which 
sbouTld effectively ban communal poli- 
tics, Pandit Nehru said that, while the 
combination of ethics witli politics had 
been adopted in principle, there could 
be no doubt that “ the combination of 
politics and of religion in the narrowest 
sense,*' was “ a most dangerous com- 
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bination and must be put an end to. '' 

lie mentioned forcefully in his speech 
the larger and deeper democracy in 
terms of which people were thinking 
today. It was the accepted policy of 
the Government, for example, to lessen 
the big hiatus between those at the top 
and those at the bottom of the ladder. 

People, I suppose, will differ to some extent 
always — all human beings are not equal io 
the .sense of ability or capacity — but the 
whole point is that people should have 
equality of o])portunity and that they should 
be able to go as far as they can go. 

He thought that external props, like 
the reservation of seats in the Leg- 
islature, would permanently help the 
unfortunate less than would “real 
educational, cultural and economic 
advance, which gives them inner 
strength to face any difficulty or any 
opponent. ’* lie felt that the less 
reservation of seats was provided in the 
Indian Constitution the better. He 
was convinced that in an independent 
State, a minority which sought to 
isolate itself injured not only the State 
but, even more, its own interests. 

The mover of the resolution, Shri 
Anantasayanam Iyengar, brought out 
in his speech that the divorce of poli- 
tics from religion was in the interest of 
the religion itself. 

All gjcat prophets had preached the 
brotherhood of iiian. But once a political 
complexion was given to religion, there was 
an end to all progress in that religion. 

Pandit Nehtu’s broadcast from Delhi 
on April 4th in connection with the 
Chicago University’s round-table radio 
programme aptly came a few days 
after Shri Vinoba Bhave had empha- 
sised in a speech at Rajghat the wliole- 
some influence that a peaceful non- 
violent India could have over the 
nations heading for catastrophe. 



EMOS AMO S&VniGS 


Of the many crises that faced human- 
ity today. Pandit Nehru said, perhaps 
the greatest was that of the human 
spirit, but it could be resolved by 
trying to rid ourselves of fear — that 
ignoble emotion leading to blind strife, 
— and basing thoughts and actions on 
what was essentially right and moral. 

He summarised Gandhiji’s contribu- 
tion to world peace. He had taugfit 
the positive efficacy of non-violence for 
the peaceful solution of international 
differences. “ He showed us that the 
human spirit is more powerful than the 
mightiest of armaments. He had 
applied moral values to political action 
and insisted on the inseparability of 
ends and means. Impractical ? Other 
methods had failed repeatedly and 
'* nothing can be less practical than to 
pursue a method that has failed again 
and again. 

It was the e^fecnce of th^ anrient 
teaching of Karma tliat Pandit Xehni 
gave when, after referring to the terrible 
destiny which, it almost seemed, drove 
humanity to ever recurring disaster, he 
added: “ We arc all entangled in the 
mesh of past history and cannot escape 
the consequences of past evil. '' 

There was no remedy for the world s 
sickness other than World Government. 
He had no doubt that it must and 
would come. But he fedt that tliere 
was something essentially lacking in 
our approach. It might not be possible 
today to ignore human limitations or 
even to rule out war altogether, but, 
he said : — 

I have become more and more convinced 
that so long as we do not recognise the 
supremacy of the moral law in our national 
and international relations. \vc shall have no 
enduring ]^ace. So long as wc do not adhere 
to right means, the end will not be right and 
fresh evil will flow from it. That was the 
essence of Gaodbiji's message and mankind 


m 

wiji bave to appreciate it in order to see and 
act clearly. 

It is encouraging to find a paper qf 
the standing of The Hindu coming out 
strongly against the death penalty for 
murder. Its leader of March 29th, 
based on the Criminal Justice Hill be- 
fore the British Parliament, reviews the 
general provisions of that penal reform 
bill and its amendment which proposes 
to suspend capital punishment experi- 
mentally for five years. 

“ The case for abolition, as it has 
been presented in llie Commons, h an 
extremely strong one, " remarks the 
editor, who mentions the statistical evi- 
dence for a decline in the murder rale 
where the death penalty has been given 
up, the encouragement which a sensa- 
tional trial may give to unstable people 
to commit murder, and the fact that 
pef)ple later proved innocent have been 
executed. Tiiere are many more which 
might be adduced, including the brutal- 
ising of lliose concerned in the execu- 
tion, the denial of a chance to Trform 
and the untoward effect upon society 
of the release of an active and often 
malevolent potency or influence which 
is none-tliC'less real for being mental 
and emuti -nal in character. The 
leader conciude.s: — 

Tlie whole tlebale has attracted great puhlii; 
intere^^t in liricaiii and shi.uld be carefully 
studicid by those in this counli y who are anxi- 
ous that the death penally heic should not be 
imposed for ni aider but only for treason 
ag«iinst the State, 

We deplore tliis exception as*opening 
the door to Fascist tyranny. The 
blood-baths ot Germany and of Russia 
should have taught us ail that Off 
with his head ! " is not the right solu- 
tion for our differences. It is all too easy 
to see a traitor in a political opponent. 
The India of Gandhip cannot too soon 
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discard capital. pumshment altogether 
— and also its only less degrading and 
hideous congener, whipping, which sets 
at naught the dignity of man as man. 

Dr. Arthur Blakcslce, well-known 
plant geneticist, w'as an American 
Delegate to the Indian Science Congress 
which met at Delhi early Inst year, and 
later lectured in several cities. He 
sums up his Impressions of India 
in The Scientific Monthly for February 
1948. More people are eager for others ’ 
frank opinion of them than altogether 
relish it when given. It is gratifying 
that Dr. DIakeslee generously felt that 
he got more here than he gave in adult 
educatiiiii. It comes, however, as some- 
thing of a shock to read that he became 
convinced that Indians w»ere not men- 
tally inferior as he had been led to 
believe. It puts us, nevertheless, in a 
suitably chastened mood for the con- 
structive criticism wdiich Dr. Blakeslee 
offers. The greatest fault he could 
find with Indian scientists, he writes, 
w'as “ a certain disinclination to use 
their hands. " He found in their “ hick 
of appreciation of the dignity of manual 
^labour as well as[ in ] the caste system 
...a great handicap to their techno- 
logical advanceinenl. 

Pei hups as valuable a thing as any that I 
told Indian scientists with whom I had con- 
versations was that I liclj)cd my wife wipe 
the disiies iti our own household. The will- 
ingness to do — even at times the necessity of 
doing— things with one's own hands would 
be one of the best lessons, I feel, that could 
be learned by Indians who visit our lountry, 

Americans have, no doubt, an ad- 
vantage in that respect, thanks to their 
pioneer and democratic tradition and 
* the scarcity of servants in their country, 
but respect for any honest toil is not 
peculiar to Americans. Tolstoy was 


convinced of the importance of manual 
labour to mental peace — a view which^ 
subsequent psychologists confirm — and 
laboured on the land and as a boot- 
maker. Mediaeval India had her tradi- 
tion of the dignity of work. Was not 
Kabir a weaver, and Namdeo a tailor? 
And have we not had in our day the 
teaching and example of Gandhiji ? 
W*e must repudiate the distorted 
standards that judge the dignity of a 
man by his work, and set up false 
distinctions between hand labour and 
white-collar posts. 

Happily Dr. Blakeslee returned to 
America “with a great enthusiasm for 
cur Indian friends and a strong feeling 
that India is a land of great potential 
power. ** 


We welcome the decision of those 
responsible for resuming the publica- 
tion of Harijim. Its suspension was 
understandable but it"s resumption as- 
sures us that a sincere and steadfast 
endeavour is to be made to sustain the 
great work of Gandhiji. Shri Vallabh- 
bhai Patel on behalf of the Trustees 
opens the first new number, of 4th 
April 1948, announcing that the serious 
responsibilities of the Editor are to 
be borne by that tried servant of the 
country — K. G. Mushruwala. As a 
close and intimate friend, follower and 
co-workcr of Gandhiji, we doubt not 
that Shri Masbruwala will discharge 
his onerous duties with tiie fearless 
intellectual honesty mellowed by sym- 
pathy, insight and brotherliness which 
is characteristic of him. His editorial 
in this issue, “With Trust in God,** 
strikes the note of hijs ^licy : it is 
to bring the country to God — **We 
have run away from him. " Readers of 
The Aryan Path are familiar with 
Shri Masbruwala, whose contributions 


have graced its pages; the latest of 
these was in our April issue, ^e greet 
our esteemed old friend on his assuming 


the grave responsibility of the editor- 
ship of Gaiidhm:^0%^^ 
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Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
end lost amond the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[Gandhiji’s assassination lias naturally ^taken people's minds to the lieroic 
death of Socrates, who was given the hemlock in 399 b.c. Between the 
teachings on non-violence of the two Martyrs, there is a resemblance. The 
scholarly world is generally agreed that Socrates was born in this month of 
June. It is appropriate, therefore, to reprint here the following from Plato’s 
great dialogue entitled "Crito." — E d.] 


Socrates : AgSin, Crito, may we 
do evil ? 

CrUo : Surely not, Socrates. 

Soc. : And what of doing evil in 
return for evil, which is the moral- 
ity of the many — is that just or 
not ? 

Cr. : Not just. 

Soc. : For doing evil to another is 
the same as injuring him ? 

Cr. : Very true. 

Soc. : Then we ought not to retal- 
iate or render evil for evil to any 
one, whatever evil we may have 
suffered from him. But I would 
have you consider, Crito, whether 
you really mean w'hat you are say- 
ing. ■ For this opinion has never 
been held, and never will be held, 
by any considerable number of 
persons ; and those who are agreed 
and those who are not agreed 
upon this point have no common 
ground, and can only despise one 
another* when they see how wide- 


ly they differ. Tell me, then, 
whether you agree with and 
assent to my first principle, that 
neither injury nor retaliation nor 
warding off evil by evil is ever 
right. And shall that be the 
premiss of our argument ? Or do 
you decline and dissent from this ? 
For this has been of old and is 
still mv opinion ; but, if you are* 
of another opinion, let me hear 
what you have to say. If, how- 
ever, you remain of the same mind 
as formerly, I will proceed to the 
next step. 

Cr. : You may proceed, for I have 
not changed my mind,, 

Soc.: Then I will proceed to the 
next step, which may be put in 
the form of a question : Ought a 
man to do what he admits to be 
right, or ought he to betray the 
right ? 

Cr. : He ought to do what he 
thinks right. 



THE CASE FOR THE PHILOSOPHICAL 

APPROACH 


[Prof. H. P. Bhattacharya, who makes out here a strong case for the 
modern world’s need for philosophy, has for many years headed the Department 
of Philosophy at Dacca Ihjiversity, where he is Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Provost of Jagannath Hall. He presided over the Lucknow Session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1944 and has been President (1945-1947) of 
the Indian Psychological Association. He is undertaking editing work for a 
new and revised edition of The Cultured Heritage of India for the Ramakrishna 
Mission. — Ed. ] 


It would be idle to deny that 
Philosophy is still regarded in many 
quarters as eciuivalcnt to obscurant- 
ism, undue optimism or else calm 
resignation, flight from reality, 
unpracticality ( sometimes to a ludi- 
crous extent ) and indifference to 
worldly happenings. Coupled with 
these in the popidar concept are the 
ungainly features of intellectual con- 
ceit, social aloofness or shyness, ex- 
cessive introversion and incapacity 
to understand and ajipreciate the 
beauties of nature and the values of 
social existence. With his head 

tt 

always in the clouds and dabbling in 
things unseen, the philosopher has 
no eye for the events that constitute 
the process of the universe or the 
elements that go to the making of 
nature and its variegated show. 
Unnecessarily sceptical about mat- 
ters of fact and unduly dogmatic 
about things supersensible, cautious 
and critical to a degree, raising a 
dust and then complaining that he 
cannot see, a philosopher is an object 
of pity, if not of scorn. Where a 
robust faith would have been a 


blessing and enabled him to adjust 
himself to his physical and social 
environment, the canker of doubt 
and disbelief saps his strength of 
mind and makes him hesitant and 
ineffective. 

All the ;;c limitations follow, it is 
urged, from a mis'i.aken sense of 
pcnsonal capacity. A wholesome con- 
viction that there are limits to fiu- 
man knowledge and even to human 
presumption would have curbed 
much useless thinking and needless 
speculation. If philosophers had 
possessed the humility of Socrates 
and taken pride, not in their ability 
to know all things, but in their 
knowledge that they did not know, 
they w'ould have been spared much 
futile thought and they would have 
concentrated more on the practical 
side of human existence and devoted 
them.selves to social good. To be an 
ignoramus does not mean to be an 
ignorabimus — to try to gain the 
utmost knowledge within permissible 
limits may involve a tacit belief that 
certain spheres are beyond the 
boundaries of knowledge l>ut it does 
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not necessarily betoken an attitude 
of despair regarding the possibility 
of knowing anything at all. Just as 
a child knows much less than an 
adult and yet knows something, so 
also we may gain greater insight into 
the nature of things as we advance 
in civilisation ; but to this we must 
tag on a proviso that human capa- 
city has its limits and omniscience is 
for ever denied to man. When, 
therefore, the philosopher claims to 
be the spectator of all times and 
places and arrogates to himself 
absolute knowledge, he is forgetting 
his own hnitude — with that initial 
ignorance he is attempting to pose 
as omniscient. A salutary sense of 
human limitation is the only correct- , 
ive of that supercilious attitude 
which is respoifSible for the contempt 
into which philosophy has been 
brought by its professors. 

It is indeed true that a distinction 
can be drawn in this regard between 
those who make extravagant claims 
on behalf of human capacity anil 
those who acknowledge its limita- 
tions. Those that thought that nieu 
were only a little lower than the 
angels and were made in the image 
of God naturally extolled their 
reasoning capacity and believeil that 
the ga^e of all knowledge was open 
to the persistent knocker. Accord- 
ing to them, mysteries existed only to 
be solved. The classic taste-refu-sed 
to admit that Reality was not 
rationally articulated or that human 
reason was not governed by the 
principles that ruled the articulations 
of Reality. Once, therefore, we got 


an insight into the nature of the 
operation of our own reason we 
should know the nature of things 
absolutely, for both were identical 
in their essential character. Man 
was himself a sample of reality — he 
could find within himself all the in- 
formation he wanted regarding the 
nature of reality. No wonder, there- 
fore, that some philosophers should 
have built up a world-system by a 
close analysis of their own thought- 
system. Ignoring Bacon’s warning 
that Nature was to be interpreted 
and not anticipated, they laid down 
certain a priori rules which they were 
confident Reality would follow in its 
evolution and articulation. They 
thus went to the length of enunciat- 
ing a philosophy of nature based on 
a priori speculations in the fond hope 
that since Reality was governed by 
rational principles it was bound to 
conform to the laws of human think- 
ing. Unfortunately for them, Real- 
ity refu.scd to follow their neat 
scheme, the contingent and the irra- 
tional cl.'iimed equal share with the^ 
necessaiy and the rational in its 
operation, and the obvious limita- 
tions of human knowledge were 
forcibly brought to the cognisance of 
philosophers. Poetry has its own 
place in the scheme of human learn- 
ing, but it cannot take the place of 
science which deals with hard facts. 
So also the philosophies of Plato 
and Spinoza, Sankara and Hegel are 
delightful in their daring characteri- 
sation of the nature of the Ultimate ; 
but to hope that they would tally 
with facts as observed by us or en- 
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able us to guide our lives in this stern 
world of facts would be fatuous. 

The other class of philosophers, 
therefore, attempt to keep closer to 
facts and start with the assumption 
that men are a little above the beasts 
and that, just as in animals the 
element of reason is very much at a 
discount, so also in men sense is far 
more important than reason in de- 
termining the nature of things. 
Woe unto him who forsakes the 
sensible in favour of the supersens- 
ible ! There would have been much 
less bickering and much less boot- 
le.ss quest of truth if philosophers 
had been more modest and recognis- 
ed their affinity with the beasts which 
live by their senses and are guided 
by their instincts and impulses. 
Let us confess that the only essences 
of things are their charactcr-com- 
ple.xes — the groups of qualities 
revealed to our senses, and let us 
not pry into the hidden nature of 
things which is for ever beyond our 
gaze. Plato complained of worldly 
people as only playing with shadows 
— let us confess that these shadows 
are the only substances that we can 
know. Let us take pride in the 
fact that, starting as animals, we are 
able to look before and after, to con- 
serve our past and to anticipate our 
future. That we have been able to 
go beyond biological heredity and 
establish a social * heritage is an 
achievement of which we, as human 
beings, can be legitimately proud. 


By discovering laws, forming con- 
cepts and planning ideals man has 
outstripped the entire animal crea- 
tion and in a way conquered the 
ravages of time.^ But in this he has 
not pretended to go beyond expe- 
rience in any true sense, nor has he 
claimed to have reached the stage of 
finality or necessity in any of his 
conclusions. Probability is still the 
guide of his conduct and harmonious 
living the ideal of his existence. The 
adjustment of internal relations to 
external ones is, as Spencer pointed 
out long ago, the objective of ail 
knowledge and action. It is obvious 
that there is scope for relativity in 
this procedure, for the environment 
may change and the animal may 
evolve new powers— in both cases a 
reorientation would-be needed to 
regain the lost harmony. Life has 
to be run on pragmatic considera- 
tions though the instrument of 
adjustment will naturally vary 
according to the stage of evolution 
and the kind of environment to 
which adjustment is desired. 

The Philosopher’s case is that this 
admission is to be pushed relentless- 
ly to its end. Even admitting that 
things sensible form the touchstone 
of reality, scientists themselves, who 
have slavishly followed the empir- 
ical or experiential method of en- 
quiry, have been impelled by the 
necessities of their own logical think- 
ing to transcend the sensible and to 
discuss things supersensible. Otir 


^ See the writer's presidential address before the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
Lucknow, 1944, " Conquering Time. '* ( The Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 3, 

October, 1946) 
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astronomical beliefs are, not in line 
with our sense*experiences — ^the size, 
position and date of the luminaries 
of heaven are astronomically, not 
visibly, fixed. Things in the gross 
seldom give an accurate idea of 
the ultimate constitution of the 
universe ; in any case they are not 
self-explanatory. Mathematics is 
playing an increasingly imphrtant 
role in the determination of tlie 
nature of things, even though it has 
meant a jettisoning of much in them 
that is of great human value. Sound, 
colour, taste, smell, temperature and 
all the other secondary qualities that 
make up the enjoyable aspects of 
nature disappear in the process of 
mathematical treatment, and even 
touch has no meaning in the 
subatomic, ci# even the atomic, 
world, though extension is supposed 
to persist somehow as an assumption 
or a presupposition. 

What space is in itself science is 
not interested in, or capable of, 
discussing — that also leaves a case 
for philosophy. Time that makes 
process possible and similarity of 
configuration, without which no 
comparison or generalisation could 
have been made and no laws of any 
b&ing established, are taken for 
granted, or as a matter of course, by 
the scientist. The why of these things 
is beyond the scope of his enquiry. 
Similarly, the whence and the whither 
of things do not interest him — he is 
interested merely in the how of the 
world process. As for the what, he 
takes the seeming of things at their 
face value until forced by the ne- 


cessities of thought to enquire into 
their being : to him appearances and 
essences are Identical and substan- 
tiality can be reduced without 
remainder into its qualities, and 
qualities are dependent upon rela- 
tions, e.g., the rose appearing as red 
to the eye, soft to the touch, fragrant 
to the nose, etc., of a being en- 
dowed with sense-organs similar to 
those of men. 

What relations are in themselves ; 
how and why things get related or 
whether they were always related 
and, if so, why ; whether being 
related they become something other 
than themselves are rather recondite 
questions. Similarly difficult is the 
problem of the constant grouping of 
qualities which leads us to postulate 
an underlying substance holding 
them together. As usual, the sci- 
entist quietly assumes these facts 
without caring to explain them. The 
fact of knowledge, for instance, 
causes no headache to him although 
philo-sophcrs have been sorely ex- 
ercised over the problem as to how 
mind ca i know matter and what 
exactly is revealed of matter when 
we have a sensation. They have 
even gone to the length of suggest- 
ing that perhaps in the last analysis 
mind and matter are not two oppos- 
ed substances facing each other but 
opposite poles into which an aborig- 
inal experience, which is neither 
mental nor physical, breaks itself. 
The philosopher has attempted to 
establish an organic connection be- 
tween different types and orders of 
experience and to explain their 
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etiology. 

The philosopher has done some- 
thing more. Seeing that in every field 
the sensible fails to be self-explan- 
atory, the philosopher has been oblig- 
ed to assume the existence of the 
supersensible, not in the sense in 
which scientists understand the term 
but in the sense of some ultimate 
principle which gives the sensible its 
meaning and existence. If the bot- 
anist or the zoologist feels that the 
physico-chemical forces do not 
sufficiently explain the phenomena 
of life, he has to assume that life ‘is 
a different category from matter. If 
he finds later that life at its higher 
stages begins to be accompanied by 
mind, he admits the independent 
character of mind. But why matter 
should be transcended by life and 
life by mind and whether matter 
without an impulse towards life and 
mind ever c.xisted in reality or 
whether an immanent or pervasive 
presence is pushing things towards a 
better organised and more valuable 
system the scientist, if he restricts 
himself to the domain of science, 
does not feel impelled to ask. Is the 
world process an aimless wandering 
of material elements iti the course of 
which integrations and disintegra- 
tions take place but no end is aimed 
at or achieved ? Or do all changes 
and movements imply an imperfec- 
tion in the world-order to be reme- 
died in time by better organisation, 
surer guidance, and pursuit of an 
ultimate objective ? 

It is obvious that these philo- 
sophic quests supervene upon scien- 


tific endeavours and light upon unex- 
pected problems. Why being rather 
than non-being ? Why becoming 
rather than mere being ? Why evolu- 
tion rather than mere becoming or 
change ? Who will answer all these 
obstinate questionings of the soul ? 
It is not claimed that the answers 
that the philosophers have given to 
many 'of the problems raised by them 
have been either uniform or satis- 
factory ; but in philosophy the rais- 
ing of a problem where none seemed 
possible or necessary is a greater 
achievement than the finding of an 
answer. Whether the world could 
be reduced to mere ideas or even, to 
illusions, or whether space, time, 
causality, substance, etc., could be 
regarded as impositions of the 
human mind upon th^ manifold of 
sensibility, or whether Space and 
Time could be hyphenated into a 
single Space-Time, or whether tlie 
world could be claimed to be neces- 
sary in the life of God as God in 
that of the world — these and kin- 
dred speculations certainly challenge 
the complacent attitude of the 
ordinary man, and the scientist is 
similarly startled to learn that " con- 
servation of energy " is an a priori 
category of thought depending upon 
the inability of the mind to bring 
being and non-being into agreement 
by supposing that being could cease 
to be and that non-being could pass 
into being, or that no transmission 
of energy is possible from one object 
to another, as that would involve 
keeping energy without a support 
for an infinitesimal point of time as 
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it jumps from one object to another, 
which is impossible, or that the 
ultimates of science are only fictions 
or postulates of the mind, and not 
realities at all. 

But there is not only an intellect- 
ual but also an emotional signif- 
icance in the philosophic approach 
to a problem. VVe are more inter- 
ested in individuals than in groups, 
more in groups than in communities, 
more in communities than in human- 
ity at large and more in mankind 
than in animal creation. The greater 
the range of our sympathy the more 
dispassionate do vve become in our 
valuations of the immediate and tlie 
individual. Things get valued against 
the background of the wlioK' and 
against the whole of space and time, 
and thus a revaluation or even a 
transvaluatiun of all values takes 
place in the philosophic mind. As 
the emotional entropy reaches its 
maximum and all things boceme 
equal to the philosopher, he becomes 
detached ; thus he gains equanimity 
and detachment through sarncmess 
of attitude to all things. lie is not 
elated by success or depressed by 
failure ; to him misery in one p,ut of 
the W’orld is equivalent to that in 


any other part, including his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The renuncia- 
tion that the Yatis ( wandering 
mendicants ) practised was born of 
detachment from localities and per- 
sonalities. The stoical indiflorcnce 
to personal pleasure and pain, the 
endeavour to go beyond good and 
evil and extreme sensitiveness to the 
misery of any creature both proceed 
from the spirit of detachment from 
and sameness with all creatures, in- 
cluding oneself. The first person 
singular number has been the great- 
est obstacle in the way of realising 
impaitiality and indifference — to 
know this self and its failings, to 
cultivate the uit of self-discipline, 
to practise self-e.vpansHtn on a cosmic 
scale through sympathy and service, 
and to make others, with whom the 
self is identified, understand them- 
selves through piecept are .some of 
the objectives of a philosophit mind. 
To discover and disseminate life’s 
meaning and life’s ideals in the con- 
text of the whole and to present a 
blue prii’t of icality on which men 
might pi. n their lives may be said 
to sum up the philosophic approach 
to the universe. 

11. 1>. BilAri AClIARVA 



A NATURALIST LOOKS AT SIN 
AND REDEMPTION 


[ The plea for harmlessness which the American naturalist Dr. Alexander 
F. Skutch makes is in line with the best thought in India, ancient and modern. 
The Buddha put succinctly the thesis here presented, some 2500 years ago. In 
the " Canto of Flowers ” in the Dhammapada we read : “ Just as a bee, having 
collected honey, flies away, in no wise injuring the colour or the fragrance of the 
flower, so let a Muni ( Sage ) dwell in his village. ” 

This essay throws new light upon the cryptic saying in the Book of Job : 
“ For thou shall be in league with the stones of the field ; and the beasts of the 
field shall be at peace with thee. ” Right use but not abuse of Nature’s bounty 
must be the way to harmony and,, sympathy between man and his younger 
brothers in the lower kingdoms. The abjuring of cruelty in our dealings with 
them, ending the blood-sports which rightly our author strongly condemns, 
would not only betoken greater reverence for life, it would also be a step towards 
greater justice and mercy towards our fellow-men. — Ed. ] 


The sense of sin, or the feeling of 
inherent guilt in living, has troubled 
many of the most devout and pious 
of men. The Hebrew theologians 
invented a myth to explain the 
origin of sin, but to the student of 
.Nature it seems sufficiently obvi- 
ous without any myth. It is simply 
that no creature can exist without 
doing harm to other living crea- 
tures. This is the. essence of sin, and 
so long as we continue to live we 
cannot escape it. 

Daily we destroy living beings to 

serve as the food without which we 

must perish. We do least evil in 

this direction when we eat fruits, 
#■ 

which are made to be eaten ; they 
are the plant’s enticement or reward 
to those who disseminate its seeds, 
and fail of their purpose unless they 
are eaten. But even if we could 
limit our diet strictly to fruits, the 


world is so full of hungry mouths 
that in eating fruits we deprive 
other creatures that need them, 
thereby doing harm to living beings 
— which is sin. And when we kill to 
eat, our sin is so much the greater. 

Not only in filling our insatiable 
stomachs do we sin. The warmer 
parts of the earth so teem with life 
that we can hardly take a step 
without crushing or maiming the ant 
and the worm — the devout of certain 
religious sects of India always carry 
a broom and sweep the way before 
themselves, to avoid trampling the 
humble beings that swarm in the 
dust. The lamp by whose light I 
'write attracts many a small winged 
being that foolishly quenches its tiny 
life in the flame. The land that I 
occupy, the fields that I sow, were 
taken away from wild creatures that 
as prior occupants had a better right 
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to them. And, since competition is 
always keenest between the mem- 
bers of the same species, each of us 
occupies a place in the world that 
but for us would be taken by some 
other man, who might well make 
better use of it than ourselves. 

In the sense in which we now use 
the term, even plants are sinners. 
Hardly one of them attains any 
considerable stature without crowd- 
ing out, overshadowing and starving 
for light or water other seedlings 
which had started hopefully to grow 
up beside it, and might have dis- 
played their blossoms in the sunlight 
if the ruthless competitor had been 
absent. Each larger tree must count 
by hundreds or thousands the poor 
victims of its spreading boughs, 
which have deprived them of the 
light that is the life of green things. 
Perhaps the only plants which exist 
without sin are those of extreme 
hardihood which grow high up in 
the mountains on the edge of the 
eternal snows, where nothing else 
can survive. Yet even here it is 
likely that a number of seeds fell 
into the same crevice in the rock, 
where there was room for only one 
or two to reach their full develop- 
ment : and the hardier ones crowded 
out their weaker neighbours. 

Thus neither we nor any other 
creature can exist without daily and 
hourly committing the kind of sins 
that all our best moral teachings 
and all our laws are directed against 
— injury to our neighbours, which 
in the larger sense are all other living 


things. This is the original and 
ineluctable sin. Is there no redemp- 
tion from it ? 

To a naturalist, it seems that the 
only redemption from the .sin in- 
herent in living is through becoming 
something more noble, more worthy 
to exist, than those other beings 
which vre must deprive of life in order 
to continue to live ourselves. Un- 
fortunately w'e have only our own 
human and fallible standards of 
what is worthy and noble ; yet we 
must make use of the best we have, 
with the faith that these standards 
spring from the depths of Life itself. 

Consider a great tree with massive 
trunk and wide-spreading boughs, 
which imparts majesty to the whole 
landscape, seeming to gladden the 
earth with its presence ; which offers 
a grateful shade for men and beasts 
and birds, and safe concealment for 
their nests amidst its foliage ; which 
at the due season brightens all the 
surrounding area with its blossoms,' 
and later satisfies many a hungry 
mouth wl'h the largess of its fruit- 
age; whose massive limbs provide 
firm support for many a graceful 
fern and many a bright-flowered 
orchid plant. We know that as it 
grew up and spread out its branches 
the great tree unavoidably over- 
shadowed and suppressed neighbour- 
ing saplings and plants of other 
kinds, yet we feel that, in being the 
kind of tree it is, it has in large 
measure expiated the crimes inherent 
in its manner of growth and develop- 
ment. 
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Consider a bird brilliant in plu- 
mage and melodious in song, that 
delights the eye and soothes the ear, 
that brings life and joyous move- 
ment into the the woodland which 
without it would be solitary and 
gloomy. We know that to sustain 
life the bird must each day devour a 
great number of hapless insects and 
other small creatures ; yet we feel 
that the bird is so much more beauti- 
ful, So much nobler than its victims, 
that by being such a bird it redeems 
itself of the sins which it must con- 
tinue to commit so long as it lives. 

Mon, with their extensive and 
varied requirements of food, rai- 
ment, housing, transportation and 
entertainment, must come into com- 
petition with a great variety of other 
living beings as well as with each 
other. The most considerate and 
the gentlest of them can hardly 
avoid being great sinners against 
their fellow creatures. Even the 
hermit in his lonely cell can scarcely 
live free of sin. We cannot hope to 
become majestic in stature and 
fruitful like a tree, or so beautiful 
and songful as a birtl. To redeem 
ourselves from sin we must strive 
first for intellectual and moral 
nobility, " to become beautiful in the 
inner man, ” as Socrates express- 
ed it. We must pass through life 
diffusing good-will and kindness to 
all creatures rather than hate and 
destruction. So in a measure we can 
compensate for the evils inseparable 
from our mode of life. The redeem- 
ed soul of man is as a beacon of 
truth and gentleness and intellectual 


light amidst the rude unheeding 
forces of the universe. 

From a more material aspect, 
there is much that we can do to 
mitigate the injustices we must 
commit against other living creatures 
in order to survive ourselves. If we 
would eat, we can hardly avoid 
clearing the land, destroying the 
original vegetation, and driving out, 
for eventual destruction, the animals 
that long dwelt upon this land. We 
can in part expiate this sin against 
Nature by so treating our land that 
we conserve and even augment its 
fertility, so that it may support more 
living beings than previously; but if 
we abuse and wear out good soil, 
our sin is unmitigated and beyond 
redemption. ^ 

We need lumber for our dwellings 
and public edifices and sin against 
the forest to obtain it. If we ruin 
and destroy the forest in our lumber- 
ing operations our crime is past all 
pardon ; but if we cut with modera- 
tion and good judgment, so that the 
woodland may continue to produce 
timber and perhaps even produce it 
at a rate greater than in its natural 
state, we atone for our sin against 
Nature. 

Where we set our houses we make 
a little desert of an area where 
formerly wild creatures dwelt happi- 
ly ; but we can compensate for our 
misdeed by surrounding our dwell- 
ings with trees and shrubbery that 
provide food and shelter for the 
birds. Although we cannot live 
without committing misdeeds, we 
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can do much to compensate for 
them and to relieve ourselves of 
their oppressive weight. 

To participate in any sport or 
amusement which inevitably causes 
pain and suffering is a sin for which 
I see no redemption. A recent report 
estimates that during the past hunt- 
ing season in the United States of 
America five million water- fowl wcte 
left crippled — in addition to about 
four times that number killed. Is 
it not pathetic to know that in a 
country which enjoys greatei re- 
sources of food, and amusements 
moie extensive and varied than any 
other people has ever known, multi- 
tudes of men spend their leisuie in a 
way that causes so stupendous a 
total of misery and suffering * One 
wonders that Ihe hunter can enjoy 
his supper and his sleep for thinking 
of the creatures which must jiass 
through man}’ days of agony to pay 
for his few hours of rough pleasuie 
The tiuth is that he does not think. 
No thoroughly cultured man has 
ever hunted for sport. Many whom 
the world accounts- wise and good 
have been hunters, but there have 
been great deficiencies in their educa- 
tion and tiemendous blind areas in 
their spiiitual horizon. 

To live justly calls for cuhivation 
of both the head and the heart — for 
exact knowledge as well as right 
feeling. To manage our agricultural 
lands, our forests and our waters so 
that they will yield us the things 
indispensable for life, without be- 
coming impoverished, requires a vast 


ast 


amount of scientific investigation. 
To deal fairly with our non-human 
neighbours we must understand their 
habits and their feelings a great deal 
better than we do, and such under- 
standing can be won only through 
patient observation and cleat think- 
ing. 

But it is not enough to pile up 
scientific data. We need at the same 
time to train ourselves and our 
children in just and wholesome 
attitudes. We must have high ideals 
and liberality of spirit and the 
wisdom to value things of the spirit 
above material wealth Without the 
correct attitude, increase in scientif- 
ic knowledge may increase rather 
than diminish our sin — as in our 
own times we have seen happen on 
a tiemendous scale. Although our 
need for more extensive and exact 
scientific infoimation in inan\ fields 
IS great, oui present need for * iiltiva- 
tion of the spiiit is tar more pressing, 

'Ihe doctrine which we here ex- 
pound is like so many others, cap- 
able of Ik Tig '* twisted by rogues to 
make a tiap for fools.” Let no man 
set forth on a career of aggrandize- 
ment, of exploit.ition of his neigh- 
bours or luthless destruction of 
Nature, in the delusion that he is 
making of himself something so great 
and noble, or so useful to hfs fellow- 
men, that he thereby redeems him- 
self from the sins he is committing 
on so vast a scale. The probability 
is that such a man, far from having 
a noble, generous and lovable spirit/ 
is of a mean and selfish character 
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which, if succMsful in his sordul a$ we can, we shall find it sufficient* 
schemes, he wil) attempt to conceal ly difficult to balance our accounts 
beneath spectacular acts of charity, with Life. 

Living as humbly and unobtrusively Alexander F. Skutch 


SPORT AND NEW INDIA 


Cricket fares ill at the hands of Shri 
J. C. Kumarappa in Gratn Udyog 
Patrika for April. He calls it one of the 
trappings of imperialism and objects to 
its expense, to the claims it makes on 
time and effort and to the restriction of 
its benefits in exeicise to the few. Xhe 
desirability of encouraging indigenous 
recreations, rural sports, folk dances 
and periodical festivals, is as obvious 
as is the superiority of such wholesome 
types of entertainment over racing, 
gambling and even cinemas, in whose 
more or less demoralising company 
cricket finds itself in Shri Kumarappa 's 
objection to the waste of scarce news- 
print on pastimes. 

We are in sympathy with his desire 
that India build up anew its require- 
ments in amusements, but we would 
not out of hand reject a game because 
it is of foreign origin or even because 
some of its devotees have failed to 
practise moderation in it. Anything, 
however good, becomes objectionable 
if overdone. We would have the cri- 
terion in the choice of games not only 
that which will provide the greatest 
exercise to the most people, but that 
which will best subserve, as every 
human activity should^ubserve, the aim 
of the building of character and the 
elevation and strengthening of moral 
standards. 

If cricket has done nothing else it 
has contributed a great deal to the 
moral tone of the race in its conception 


of Fair Play. A dishonest or under- 
handed action " isn't Cricket. " That 
unrelenting moral standard needs 
only to be applied in all directions to 
raise the tone of human conduct gen- 
erally. Galsworthy, for example, wrote 
in 1923 that the greatest way in which 
the writer could ease the future was 
simply stated in the words " Fair 
Play. " 

At present, with, of course, many and 
distinguished exceptions, the Press in every 
country pU> s the game according to rules of 
its own which have too little acquaintance 

ith those of Sport 

We need/' he wrote elsewhere, “ a 
sort of universal sportsmanship, ” as 
the basis of a mood that, while 
competing keenly in things of the 
spirit as well as in sports, would put 
the material welfare of mankind first 
and of self second, “ and we need 
that such a mood should be beyond 
and above all narrow national prejudice 
and partisanship. " 

Business men have as much as 
journalists to learn from organised 
sport, and every individual can 
make a nobler showing not only by 
following Fair Play in all his dealings 
but also by accepting defeat, if it 
comes, in a magnanimous spirit that 
turns it into moral victory ; not whin- 
ing excuses but congratulating— and 
meaning it — the opponent who played 
fair and won. Being '* a good sport " 
means something praiseworthy in the 
West. It must do so in India as well. 



ENDS AND MEANS 

[It is an issue of the highest importance which Sbrl G. R. Malkanl, 
Director of the Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner, raises here. We 
agree with him in seeing an organic relation between ends and means in 
individual conduct. But that relation surely must subsist no less in the polit- 
ical and social fields. The greatest need today in world affairs, it seems to us, 
is to apply the highest ethical insights of individuals not only to relations be- 
tween man and man but also to relations between nations and groups and 
between each and its constituent units. The Karma of collective action is no 
less a fact than what all recognise as action and reaction in individual life, and 
lasting harmony can rest only on justice and fair-dealing between groups as 


well as between individuals. — Ed. ; 

Mahatma Gandhi had a philoso- 
phy of life which is widely accept- 
ed. One important principle of this 
philosophy is that if the end is good, 
the means also must be good. You 
cannot achieve a good end through 
means which ate morally objection- 
able. After all, no end is good which 
involves for its achievement any 
violence to our higher moral nature. 
Internal freedom is more important 
than external freedom. If we are 
only particular about the means, the 
end will take care of itself. Good 
can never come out of evil, even as 
nectar cannot come out of poison. 

This is a noble principle for the 
life of the individual. Virtue is its 
own reward. There is no end higher 
than virtue. But it is one thing to 
set up virtue as the only worthy 
end of life ; it is another to suppose 
that a virtuous or good end cannot 
lend its character to the means 
employed to achieve it. It is possi- 
ble to make no distinction between 
ends and means. Every action that 
we do, stands on its own ground, and 


must be morally justifiable. One so 
acting can do no wrong, simply be- 
cause each action for him is an end in 
itself. There is for him no question 
of any means to an end. But once 
we make the distinction, we cannot 
escape its implications. 

What is an " end, ” and what are 
“ means ” ? An end is that future 
state of being which we regard as 
intrinsically good, and which accord- 
ingly can inspire our action. The 
" means ” are not regarded as 
intrinsical’y good, and they do not 
therefore i.jspire action. We do not 
act to achieve the means. We act 
only to achieve the end. In fact 
there can be different means to the 
.same end, even as there can be 
different paths to the same goal. 
The paths may be longer or shorter, 
easier or more difficult ; but when 
you have traversed them and reached 
the same end, the different paths 
make no difference to it. It is 
merely a matter of historical detail 
how you have got to the end. But 
the goal is the same. Even so (or 
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the means yon employ to an end. 

But is the analogy quite correct ? 
Is it not a fact that in human 
affairs it is the means that deter- 
mine the character' of the end, and 
that the means are not unim- 
portant ? If you proceed about 
your business in a non-violent 
manner, you achieve one kind of 
end, which is morally pure and 
noble. But if you proceed about 
your business in a violent manner, 
you achieve quite a different end, 
which is morally inferior and per- 
haps unworthy. Independence tnay 
be achieved through violence or 
through non-violence ; but it is a 
morally different kind of independ- 
ence that we achieve in each case. 

In so far as this argument is 
correct, all that we have proved is 
that different ends are achieved 
through different means. If our end 
is A, ue must employ the means X ; 
if our end is H, we must employ the 
means Y, — which once again reduces 
itself to the problem of whether our 
eud itself is good. It is the difference 
of ends that determines our means. 
If our end is good, the means must 
be likewise, for the simple reason 
that they are the means to lhat end. 
But if our end is bad, the means 
too must be, for the same reason. 
There is an organic relation between 
the end and the means. It is, how- 
ever, the end that is all-important, 
not the means. It is the end that 
determines the means, not vice- 
versa. If our end is good, the 
means will take care of themselves. 

But it may be argued that it is 


* 

the means that come first. The end 
is a later product. If, therefore, we 
are careful about the means, the 
end will take care of itself and u 
bound to be good. *' Take care of 
the pence and the pound will take 
care of itself. ” We definitely differ 
from this view. Morally and logically 
speaking, the end precedes the means. 
What elicits action or inspires it is 
the end, not the means. The means 
follow the end, and are determined 
by it. All depends upon the kind of 
end we have in view. The provision 
of the .necessities of life may be an 
end for all human beings. But it is 
not an end unconditionally. To 
the thief, the end is providing the 
necessities of life " through stealing 
or by any means whatsoever. ” To 
the honest man, it is providing the 
same necessities “ through honest 
labour.” The end itself bears the 
imprint of the moral character of the 
person uho uorhs for it. It is not 
open to the honest man to snatch 
or to giab His cud is already 
characteiiscd by a certain moral 
quality. 

If our argument is correct, all that 
we need choose carefully is our end. 
The means take care of themselves. 
They are subordinate to the end. 
This issue, however, does not arise 
in a pointed manner in the private 
life of a person. A person judges 
himself and is judged by others by 
the ends he sets himself to achieve, 
and those ends are hardly disting- 
uishable from the means employed. 
There is a moral continuity in the 
whole process, and no moral judg- 
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meiit takes either the one or the 
other exclusively into account. 

It is in the political and social 
field that the issue becomes more 
pointed, and has given rise to some 
confusion. The ends of political life 
are not strictly moral ends, and a 
politician who would judge his 
actions by the standards of morality 
employed in his private life would 
be a disillusioned politician in the 
long run. For he does not know his 
business. He is a misfit. Society is 
a moral entity only in a transfcried 
sense, t. e., in as far as it is com- 
posed of moral individuals. The 
politician is not called upon to lead 
a moral life, in its narrow sense, in 
his public actions. He is simply 
called upon to provide certain con- 
ditions, of moral life for the citizens 
of the State. The calculus which 
he employs is not total good, . but 
predominant good. For this, he em- 
ploys all the means which are 
appropriate in the circumstances. 
A politician must have a policy, a 
moral individual has no policy. A 
politician must be calculating, a 
moral individual is not calculating. 
A politician must know what to 
suppress and where to suppress. He 
must not blurt out everything that 
may be in his mind. 

Political morality is in a different 
category altogether from private 
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morality. If a person like Mazzini, 
for example, is seeking refuge with 
a countryman of his, is not the latter 
morally correct if he speaks a false- 
hood to the enemies of his country, 
to put them off the track, and save 
the leader of his people ? Politics^ 
is not an unmixed good. It is a 
question of compromise, and the 
acceptance of the lesser evil for the 
greater. There can be no politics 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The viitues of truth and non- 
violence are noble in the private life 
of an individual. But in the life of 
the nation what mattets is the end, 
and the perception of the proper 
and the right means to achieve the 
entl. falsehoods may have to be 
countered by falscluxids, and vio- 
lence by violence ; and if a person, 
like Mahatma Gandhi, thinks that , 
political life cannot be divorced from 
the standards of private life, the net 
icsult can only be the ruin of the 
nation. Theic is no politician but 
needs to calculate the amount of 
good agaii'st the amount of evil, and 
to have a policy which will achieve 
the greater amount of good for his 
country even if he has to adopt 
means which w'ould appear morally 
undesirable if directed to private 
gain. It is the end that justifies the 
means. 

G. K. Malkani 


ASIA AND WORLD PEACE 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 

[ Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, world-known authority on Persian Art and 
Chancellor of the Asia Institute at New York, an outgrowth of the American 
Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, visited India in behalf of his Institute 
and of cultural co-operation between India and America, early in 1948, lecturiitg 
in sev'eral cities. On February 29th, on the eve of flying back to America, he 
gave the representative of The Aryan Path the interview which is reported 
here.— Ki). J 


Dr. Pope, tall, blue-eyed and 
white-haired American of disting- 
uished scholarship and the bearing 
that goes naturally with it, had 
spoken in one of his lectures at 
Bombay on " World Unity and 
Cultural Individuality. " " Would 

not the attempt to unite nations 
under a world government be fore- 
doomed to failure unless individuals 
became world citizens ? ” he was 
asked. 

People did have to become citizens 
of the world, he said, but they were 
inclined to that already. The diffi- 
culty came from Governments that 
thought that they had very different 
special interests to serve at the 
expense of somebody else. Such 
ctMiflicts of interest precipitated the 
World into war. The one interest 
which the whole world had in 
cmnmon, Dr. Pope declared, was 
Peace. No smaller interest like 
commercial advantage or prestige 
should weigh for a moment against 
the necessity of world peace. And 
'ksia had an important part to play 
in relation to it. 

The Asia Institute, he said, was 


interested in trying to reveal to 
America the richness, the beauty 
and the nobility — and also, where 
necessary, the deficiencies — of the 
whole of Asian cultural history. Asia 
was more than half the world in 
terms of population, and in tenns of 
resources was destined possibly to 
be the most powerful part of the 
world. It was also the oldest. It 
was. from Asia that the West had 
derived the essential elements of 
civilisation. 

Knowing his views on the desirabil- 
ity of strengthening the cultural 
unity of Asia, Dr. Pope’s caller asked 
whether the formation of an Asian 
bloc might not constitute a hindrance 
to world unity. He replied that the 
formation of a bloc would be unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, but closer union 
among the Asian countries was 
potentially more of a service to world 
unity. The counsel for peace which 
the countries of Asia would give in 
the United Nations would be a great 
contribution. United Asia was not 
against any one, he said, even 
potentially. True, Japan had been 
aggressive in the last viat, but ate 
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had learned aggression from the 
West, primarHy from Germany, 
where their officers had gone in such 
numbers to study. 

“ United Asia means the develop- 
ment of sympathy, of tolerance and 
of co-operation. It means a strength- 
ening of the basic principles of Asian 
life, which are all pacific and capable 
of application to more than imme- 
diate causes or interests. A united 
Asia may mean a reaffirmation in 
the world of the great principles of 
Buddhism, Christianity and Con- 
fucianism, all wise and beneficent 
philosophies which an antipathetic 
and quarrelsome world certainly 
needs. 

“ The more one knows of Asia, 
particularly of its artistic and other 
cultural achievements, the more one 
has to respect it and be profoundly 
grateful for it. Our spiritual tradi- 
tions in the West are painfully mea- 
gre. They concern a few persons 
and a few incidents elaborated very 
largely, with an over-meticulous 
fidelity, whereas in India, China and 
Iran, the great religious traditions 
arc exemplified in magnificent po- 
etry, far surpassing in bulk and 
variety our religious poetry, in a 
greater variety of monuments and 
a far greater variety of legends and 
of myths, and various popular 
envisagements of the basic truths. ” 

There had been. Dr. Pope admit- 
ted, plenty of wicked, cruel people in 
Asia, plenty of massacres, etc., but 
by and large the dominant thinking 
of Asia and the vocations of its 
people were in behalf of right doing 
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and right thinking. " Asia knows 
that the ethical standard is indis> 
pensaWe to any good life, personal 
or national. ’* 

Dr. Pope said that he was trying 
to raise money in this country to 
get some Indian professors sent to 
America to explain Indian art, phi- 
losophy. religion, history and lang- 
uages with the authority possible 
only to great scholars born to the 
tiadition. Indians in the last cen- 
tury had been led to look down upon 
their culture, by the Western atti- 
tude of superiority and complacency 
which the Westerners had even 
itnpo.scd upon the people of Asia, 
discouraging them, depriving them 
of their sense of dignity and worth, 
and depressing their morale. That, 
he said, was a dreadful kind of 
cultural dominance ; it was the kind 
of thing that had to be corrected. 

Asked his impression of Indni Dr. 
Pope said, “ Everything is better and 
moie hopeful than I had thought. I 
stiongly disapprove of people who 
sentiment..Use about India without 
any undeis. .indiiig of its problems or 
its difficulties and who come to India 
expecting a Vcdic Paradise. They 
are not very helpful. And in their 
disappointment they are apt to turn 
resentful. I found less of misery 
and more of happiness here than I 
had expected. 

" Since I have been here, too, 
there has been a definite diminution 
of the artificial, useless and cruel 
tension. " This he thought due not 
only to Gandhiji but also to the 
basically ethical character of Indian 
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civilisatioii. *' Gandhi could have 
appealed to Hitler, and what good 
would it have done ? It would not 
have had the least effect. He would 
have been laughed at and spat upon. 
India responds to a great ethical 
and noble appeal. 1 herein lies the 
superiority of India, from which the 
world has much to learn, ’’ 

On what basis could individuals 
unite for permanency. Dr. Pope was 
asked. Was cultiiic enough ? Cul- 
ture is a beginning, because it means 
mutual re.spect and admiration. It 
cultivates a sense of fraternity. It 
shows that our finest ideals are really 
held in common. And it is the 
enrichment and happiness that come 
from culture that we really want 
Those are much more satisfactory 
values than money or power, and the 
more genuine the culture which 
people have, the wiser they ought to 
be. It does not always follow. 
There are cultivated people who are 
rascals and profligates and there are 
cultivated nations that are cynical 
and selfish, but wc have to think in 
terms of the large trends ” 

And culture, he said, could be co- 
operative. The great problems in 
science and in history were best 
solved by people working together. 
Co-operation was always a great 
healer of divisions, as well as a great 
force for fraternisation On the 
Survey of Persian Art in several 
maiomoth volumes which he had 
edited (and to which, it may also be 
mentioned, he was the chief contrib- 
utor ), no less than seventy scholars 
of fourteen different countries bad 




c<dlaborated. Beside the coHoperw* 
tion among scientists in makiaf 
instruments of destructioa we had to 
set the constructive co-operatioa in 
which the scientists of one country 
who had perfected some special 
technique or skill helped solve the 
problems put them by the scientists 
of other countries. 

The truths common to all the 
different religions, he said, offered a 
great basis for union. " There is no 
essential conflict between any of the 
great religions. They all teach com- 
passion, fraternity, discipline, devo- 
tion. None are free from superstition, 
and none are free from the basic 
error of misunderstanding what the 
essentials are. They will quarrel 
over the phrasing of a dogma or a 
ritual act which means nothing. 
They quarrel to the death over 
trivialities, whereas if they kept 
their eyes on the essentials there' 
could be no quarrels." 

Dr. Pope wanted support from 
Indians for the important work of 
his Asia Institute. From nothing, 
nineteen years ago, it had grown so 
that it now had property worth 
nearly a million dollars. And from 
20 students it had grown in nineteen 
years to a large enrolment of stu- 
dents and a teaching staff of forty. 
The Asia Institute now had a chance 
to acquire the fourth largest library 
on Chinese culture in the world, one 
of 220,000 volumes, of which 35,000 
were in European languages, Th^ 
might, he hoped they would; be al^ 
to do it ; the Asia Institute bad been, 
he agreed, an adventore of faith 
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from the beginning. But the rapid 
growth had multiplied its problems. 
An increase of 50 per cent, in the 
enrollnient, for example, meant an 
increase of 150 per cent, in the 
deficit. 

The Asia Institute gave free pub< 
lie lectures, he said, and its Museunv 
of Oriental Art, which covered four 
floors and had nearly twenty gal- 
leries, was open to the public. 1 he 
Institute was building up a Lecture 
Bureau to enable it to send lecturers 
on Asian culture all over the coun- 
try. It had exhibitions of the work 
of contemporary Indian artists fot 
circulation throughout the United 
States ; and an Information Bureau 
for the press, for institutions and for 
individuals was planned. Another 
new project, a co-operative one in 
which Indians were to collabor.ite, 
was a magazine on India, with 
articles by both Americans and 
Indians 

Asked whether he felt that his 
visit to India had been worth while 
from the point of view of the time 
and energy it had cost, he admitted 
that it had been rather costly in 
energy. *' Whether I have contrib- 
uted anything to Indian thinking, 
Indians will have to say, but I have 
got a great deal from it ” He said 
that he had even found time to 
make some discoveries in regard to 
the influence which had been exert- 


ed upon Indian culture by tbe 
culture of Persia. His caller men- 
tioned that in ancient times Penia 
had been called Western India, He 
said that he knew it Sind, he said, 
had been actually occupied by Persia 
off and on, for a period that had 
totalled nearly thiee hundred years. 

Apropos of the work of the Indian 
Institute of Culture at Bangalore, 
mentioned by his caller but of which 
he had heard, that work being to 
try to bring the best in world cul- 
ture to ordinary, fairly educated 
minds, he said that that Institute 
had a very interesting programme. 
He was sorry that limitations of 
time and energy had prevented his 
visiting it and making what con- 
tribution to it he could. It would 
not be surprising if its work expand- 
ed as time went on Cultural work 
had to begin on every level. *' I got a 
great thrill,'’ he said, *• out of «< eing 
hundreds and hundreds of illiterate 
jjeasants fiom the villages flocking 
eageily through the Museum at 
Baroda, md getting a sense of 
splendour t lat illumined their lives. 
In the Asia Institute we are trying 
to prepare scholais so that they can 
teach the people Our task is to 
supply leadeis and teachers. 

“ Perhaps we can correct the 
deformities and the distractions of 
Western civilisation by renewing 
filial respect and devotion to Asia, 
from which we came.” 


THE MEETING OP THE WATERS 

AN ENQUIRY INTO THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF 
EAST AND WEST IN THE MYSTERY OF THE GRAIL 

[ A symbol was Well defined by Madame H. P. Blavatsky as "an embodied 
idea, combining the conception of the Divine Invisible nith the earthly visible. *' 
The search for the deeper meaning of the Grail symbol, upon which so much of 
Western poetic, musical and artistic genius has spent itself down the years, has 
intrigued many Believing that " there is a logos in every mythos, or a ground- 
work of truth in every fiction, ’’ we welcome the attempt made in this article, 
which we are publishing in two instalments, to trace the Grail symbol to* its 
origins, thercb)’ establishing another link in the chain binding Kast and West 
together. , 

Mrs. Hannah M. M. Gloss is the author of several works of distinction, 
including Art and Life, Tristan, and High Are the Mountains, reviewed by Mr. 
Hugh I’Anson Fausset in our pages in May 1946. A sequel And Sombre the 
Valleys is to appear soon. — Ed. ) 

II 


Step by step, the affinities between 
ancient Indo-European concepts and 
the Grail spring into .sharper focus. 
The land of immortality wheie ev- 
ery wish finds fulfilment, wheie the 
Gandharvas ( one recalls the " bird ” 
father of Ivonek and more partic- 
ularly in this case Lohengrin ) are in 
charge of the holy vessel— the sun, 
but perhaps also the moon ( even as 
two vessels often appear in tlie (irail 
legend itself ). 

But the lance too finds its place, 
for India, who loots both sun and 
Soma, is described as wielding not 
only the thunder-bolt and the arrow 
but also the spear. He is accom- 
panied by the Maruts, a swift-footed 
host of youths in gleaming armour 
who are often interpreted as the 
storm winds, but also like the 
Gandharvas as the spirits of the 


dead. 

It is natural that Jessie Weston 
refers to them with gusto as helpers 
of Indra who, freeing the waters, 
brought fertility on the land. In 
their traditional dance ( represented 
in ritual mime by the priests) she 
sees indeed a germ of the folklore 
sword-dance and even prototypes of 
the Knighthood of the Grail. Cer- 
tainly the rain-making capacity of 
Indra must have been of primary 
importance to the dwellers of the 
plains and it may be justifiable to 
build up, step by step, a theory of 
the Grail romance which centres 
round the Waste Land, though that 
aspect does not seem to exhaust the 
problem. As she herself admitted, 
in some versions of the Grail legend 
the theme of the Waste Land has 
lost its point, or, as in Wolfram 
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practically no part at all. But in 
tiw latter case, there appears, it is 
true, what may be the remnant of 
an original substitute. First, as she 
herself states, the very nature of 
Amfortas’ wound whose sexual 
symbolism Wolfram in no way 
euphemizes, suggests a fertility motif 
which supports her theory. At the 
same time another point in Wol- 
fram's description, and one that has 
caused great perplexity to scholars, 
namely, the treatment of the wound, 
may perhaps cast a yet clearer lipht 
on the subject. 

The agony of Amfortas’ wound 
was rendered most unendurable 
through frost. Now it appears that 
no less an authority than Hillebrandt 
held that at the time when the \’edic 
peoples inhabited a colder region, 
Indra must have been a Sun-God 
who melted the frost on the approach 
of Spring. Hence the strange idea 
of laying the spear ( Indra’s weapon ) 
on Amfortas'^ wound to alleviate the 
agony attains some sort of sense, as 
the residue of ancient beliefs mingled 
with medieval alchemy and folk 
customs, a fact borne out by the 
allegations of Suhtschek ( to whose 
theories we shall be referring later ) 
to the effect that a similar ritual is 
practised by the natives of Sistan 
today in treating the plague. 

Another image that has given rise 
to much speculation is that of the 
Fisher King. Admitting the possible 


influence of 'Babylonian. Seniitie. 
Christian and Hellenistic legend* it 
seems that striking affinities may 
nevertheless be drawn between the 
Grail . Fisher and Indo- Aryan and 
Buddhist imagery. The golden fish 
is for instance a symbol of the first 
avatar ( incarnation ) of Vishnu. 
Transferred to the Mahayana Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, the fish, being golden, 
is regarded as symbolising the prec- 
iousness of Samsaric beings who are 
to be freed from ignorance ; immers- 
ed in the ocean of Samsara they are 
drawn by the Fisherman to the Light 
of Liberation. It was, however, once 
again through one of the treasures 
of Buddhist Japan’ that a deeper 
significance was revealed to me. 
Here, drifting on the ocean which, 
like some vast lake girt by rocky 
tree-clad continents, surrounds the 
central boss figuring the mountain 
Meru, we find the actual figure of 
the Fisherman himself. As in the 
imagery of the (irail, the Otherworld 
landscape and the Fisherman appear 
united. 

We have then, an ever recurrent 
group of images surrounding the 
central idea of the life-giving Light: 
the Sun-vessel ( cauldron or pot ); 
and the weapon used in its recovery ; 
the. secret landscape with cosmic 
mountain and tree where the light 
withdraws and where is likewise the 
fount of immortality. Desire and 
yearning for a happier or higher 
state of existence necessitate a quest 


^ A bronze mirror from the treasure of Shosoui in the Todajdshi monastery at Kara 
illustrated in l^rer urtd dfr nordische Schicksalshain. By ]. Strzygowski. (Heidelberg^ 
1937 )• Plate 47. 
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for that secret seahn easily associated 
with . the immortal dead. The 
imagery lingers on in Nonnos* de> 
scription of the Argonauts in which 
a bowl ( the heavens or heavens with 
the sun ) hovers over the illuminat- 
ed tree on the cosmic mountain. 
Sometimes the sun-vessel is actually 
a boat. 

Doubtless the fertility, the sex 
aspect, forms an integral part but 
may one not also perhaps divine'' 
from the first a latent hankering for 
the transcendental which is borne 
out by the tendency of “ northern ” 
art (from the Celtic West to the 
Asiatic East) towards abstraction, 
infinity and a symbolic conception 
of landscape ? Already in a silver 
bowl from Maikop, Kurgan, South 
Russia^ dating from between the 
third and second milleniums B c. we 
have an instance of beasts moving 
in the ritualistic circumambulatory 
manner we have noted, in a symbolic 
landscape of mountain, tree and 
water. Perhaps such conceptions 
are really likely to be rooted in the 
nature of peoples who spent half 
their year in darkness, though not in 
the extieme cold that characterises 
the Polar regions since the second 
Ice Age. When climatic conditions 
and other factors urged them in 
repeated migrations to drift south- 
ward, such ideas m^ gradually have 
found expression in vegetable and 
animal form ( though still abstract 
or symbolic ), the process of personi- 
fication becoming ever stronger as 

^ Spuren in^ogtrmani^cken Clanbens %n 
Plateb u and lii 


tiiey intermingled with meet who^ 
unlike themselva, hdd anthropo'* 
motphic ideals in religion and art» 
But behind the consequent evolutkm 
of systematized religions and the 
practice of varying fertility cultSi 
the yearning for the light remains^ 
the imagery persists — now, as in 
Indo-Aryan or Celtic Myth, in the 
rape of the sun-vessel and the quest 
for a paradisal “land of youth"; 
now, after an assimilation of Syro- 
Phoenician mysteries and identifica- 
tion with sexual symbolism and the 
dying God in an ultimate gnosis that 
ultimately embraced Christianity. 
Thus expressed as a Mystery of the 
Holy Grail it could even invoke 
Christian lelics through identification 
of Cup and Spear with the instru- 
ments of Passion. 

It cannot, however, be denied that 
Wolfram’s Grail differs from the 
latter imagery. His Grail is a prec- 
ious stone — a radiant jewel. But 
is the jewel not also a solar emblem ? 
We meet with it on the tree of Life — 
the illuminated Sun-tree. We find 
it in the three jewels of Vishnu's 
helmet and above all in the Buddhist 
padma mant—ihe jewel in the heart 
of the lotus which is itself of solar 
origin. It too leads to a gnosis and 
to liberation. It appears to be the 
Indo-Iranian concept. But it sug- 
gests perhaps, too, that the essence 
of the Grail is to be found in more 
than an original fertility aspect ; that 
the latter, though an integral part 
of the mystery, is subordinate to the 

ir«r btUntden Kunst By J. Stiuy<i«wski 
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(BSBcept of the radiance, the Light. 
But how was it thataCknnan knight 
at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth omtiury should have chosen 
the Iranian in place of the usual 
Westeni form ? 

Friedrich von Suhtschek* challeng- 
ed the whole academic tradition of 
Western literary history when he 
maintained the Arthurian cycle to 
be of Iranian origin and Wolfram's 
Partiual and Gawain’s romance a 
free translation from the Persian. 
His view is extreme. Is it not more 
likely ( as it has indeed been the 
purpose of this essay to prove ) that 
there may well be various develop- 
ments of a Grail concept deriving, 
part consciously, part unconsciously, 
from a long forgotten source ? The 
poet responds to every vital influ- 
ence from outside, apprehends an 
analogy, grasps without knowing it 
the archetypal image. In Wolfram's 
case, however, there may be reason 
to suppose a greater degree of 
contact with the Eastern stream. 
Connections with the East, through 
the Crusades, the Arabs and even 
long before them were far stronger 
than most of us suspect. 

There may not have been, as 
Suhtschek would insist, an actual 
Parzivalnama. Enough perhaps that 
there certainly existed not only the 
curiously similar Manichsean talc of 
the “ Pearl '' — the story of a quest 
and an initiation on the part of a 
fatherless and poorly clad youth — 
but that there were sufficient tales of 




Iranian chivalry to fire the imagitta- 
tioa of a European knight. 
tbe-les8 the affinities are so remark- 
able that it almost seems as though 
Wolfram were describing the setting 
of such a Manichsan citadel as Kuh 
( Mount ) i-Sal-Chw&dcha ( his Mun- 
salvalsche seems a perfect echo of 
the name ) on the lake of Hamun 
in Sistan, whilst Gawaine’s adventure 
in Klingsor’s magic castle gives the 
most astoundingly accurate picture 
of the Buddhist monasteries of 
Kabulistan and above all the palace 
in ICapisa, with its fantastic throne 
on wheels ( the rolling bed ), gigantic 
stupa and all. Particularly import- 
ant for us is that this very corner of 
the globe, the borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan, was the melting-pot 
not only of various religions but also 
of influences in art, and that it is in 
Iran that we find, as already noted, 
the perpetuation of Mazdaian 
concepts of that Holy or Secret 
Landscape which afforded a starting- 
point for our enquiry. In Iran, 
indeed, that Paradise, through the 
grace of (, 'd’s spirits — the radiance 
of the Chwarna — is made manifest 
on earth. Thus in the Awesta it is 
written of the Chwarna — 

It appears now as bird, now as a 
creature swimming or diving, as a ram 
or in the form of some other beast or 
it passes over into the milk of a cow. 
Chwarna causes the streams to gush 
from the springs, plants to sprout from 
the earth, winds to blow the clouds, 
men to be bom ; it guides the moon 


* Wolfram von EacbenbKh’s R$imb$miMt»ng its Parstvalnanta ( Klio No, 25 ); and 
bis Parsivalnamaubersettung ( Forschung uni ForlsckrilU, 10 ) 
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and stars on their path.* 

Nature becomes a symbol, contin- 
ually reborn through the spiritual 
fount of all life — " for ever spending, 
never spent. " But the crux of the 
whole matter in regard to Wolfram’s 
Grail is that, like the Manichaean 
Jewel, it possesses the qualities of 
the Chwarna itself. Moreover, upon 
that Maniclia::an stone alights a dove, 
to set upon it the Hanma Seed, just 
as Wolfram’s dove brings a sacia- 
mental wafer to the Grail. It is on 
Good Friday ( significantly on the 
advent of Spring— the northern stin’s 
rebirth ) that the power of the Grail 
or the Manichiean stone is thus 
renewed. Wolfram’s Grail likewise 
possesses the qualities of the Bud- 
dhist cini amani —iha wish jewel— 
Wolfram’s " Wunnh von Paradis. ” 
There are Buddhist paintings of the 
divine maiden bearing the joy-spend- 
ing jewel. She might well be an 
Asiatic sister to Wolfiam’s Repanse 
del Schoye. It is significant that the 
latter married, in the end, the 
paragon of Eastern chivalry — 
Feiriliz. 

Above all the Maniclia^an jewel or 
Pearl is the symbol of compassion. 
In Wolfram’s version, does not the 
very significance of Parzival’s initial 
failure lie in the fact that he does 
not ask " King, what ails thee ? ” It 
takes him years .to redeem that 
youthful lack of understanding, and 
significantly — though he is able to 
regain eligibility to the Grail king- 


ship only through bitter experience* 
through inner growth and self-resd^ 
isation— understanding must ulti- 
mately come through the guru — tiw 
hermit Trevrizent. How impwtaat 
a part is assigned to the hermit’s 
teaching in Wolfram’s version! 1 
w’ould here quote an analogy with a 
passage I discovered quite independ- 
ently of any Grail research in a book 
on Tibetan Yoga. “ This accepted 
conviction or truth hath not been 
ariived at merely by the procesqies 
of deduction and induction, but 
essentially because of the Guru’s 
teachings which have made one to 
see the Priceless Gem lying un- 
noticed within one’s reach. ”* In 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s words in Little 
Giddin^, 

And the end of dll our exploring 

W'lll be to arrive where we stand 

And know the place for the first time 

What is it that the Guru teaches 
Parzival ^ The need of " demut , " 
1. e , humility, and self-recognition 
— •' Datta ” ( Give ), " Dayadhvam “ 
(Sympathize). " Damyata" (Con- 
trol )— the doctrine of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s Waste Land. 

It IS precisely that quality which 
the great emperor in the Alexander 
romance lacked, and which there too 
was symbolised in a stone sent from 
Paradise — the landscape with which 
we are by now so familiar. 

Go and say to Alexander that it is 
in vain he seeks Paradise ; his efforts 
will be perfectly fruitless for the way of 


^ yl5t0ff'5 MtweUurenmalerei By J. Strzycowski in collaboration with Heinrich 
Gluck^ Stella Kramrisch and Emmy Wbllbrz. ( Klag«afurt, 1933 )• 

• Tibetan Yoga By W* Y. Evans Wentz 
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Pata4ue is the way e{ homility, a way 
of which he knows aothk^. " 

lofliiences from the> East were 
doubtless transimtted through the 
Arabs and the Crusades, but the direct 
key to Wolfram’s Grail probably 
lies in- the riddle surroun^ng the 
mnch'disputed Kyot, whom Wolfram 
claims as his source. The very exist- 
ence of this mysterious personage has 
been denied by many who would see 
in him only a mask for Wolfram's 
originality and, according to medie- 
. val standards, unforgivable adultera- 
tion of the source. But is not the 
true test of creative imagination the 
vitality and poetic power with which 
he has obviously rendered both story 
and symbolism so that even if its 
source be Eastern it has become 
with him a fervent expression of the 
ideals of Western chivalry ? ^ Who 
was Kyot ? An Armenian, as 
Suhtschek suggests ? Or, as Wol- 
fram himself maintains, a Provencal 
— a terrain that can certainly 
embrace Languedoc ? Surely it is 
more than likely that there, in the 
land of the Albigenses, a territory 
imbued with Manichaean beliefs and 
Arab-Sufi influences from across 
the Pyrenees, legends would find 
not only access but the most fruitful 
soil in which to develop, not only as 
literature but possibly even as a 
cult. If Jessie Weston is right in 
believing that an Attis-Mithra Grail 
cult flourished in Roman Britain, 
then a Manichsean mystery, original- 




ly deriving as we have seen from 
similar sources, may still more easily 
have found a home in the citadels 
and vast fortified grottos of the 
Arifge. 

The Cathar citadel Monts^gur has 
been regarded by Otto Rahn* as the 
Castle of the Grail. However, any 
cult centring in the castle of 
Monts^gur must have been sub- 
sequent rather than antecedent to 
Kyot’s story, for we know that it 
was only in the years immediately 
preceding the threatened Albigensian 
Crusade that the ancient ruin was 
refortified as a Cathar citadel. If it 
was conceived as a Grail Castle it 
was most likely as the expression 
of a wish-fantasy in which grim 
necessity and fashionable aesthetic 
snobbery mingled with the craving 
of a hyper-civilised people for spir- 
itual rebirth. But the intermingling 
of ambition, of human frailty and 
passion does not cancel the power 
of the spirit’s yearning. The quest 
remains. Still the Grail-bearer of 
Monts^giu haunts the imagination 
of the Pyienean peasants — in the 
shape of Esclarmonde, a synthesis 
perhaps of the two Esclarmondes, 
one -of whom — the great Cathar 
abbess — dedicated Monts^gur to the 
Cathar faith whilst the other died as 
a martyr at the stake. 

Is it mere chance that the 
legendary Esclarmonde did not die 
but was actually transported to the 
mountains of Asia ? She makes one 


‘ A heartfelt appreciation of Wolfram as a poet is to be found in Dr. Margaret 
The Story of Paftival and the Gtail. (Oxford, 1935). 

* Kretteeug gegen den Gral. By Otto Rxhn. ( Freiburg, 1933 ) • 
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think, moreover, of one of those 
reincarnations of Repanse del 
Schoye's spirit as conceived by a 
modern German poet Albrecht von 
Schaeffer in his own poem on the 
GrailA 

Die is Titurels des Alten, lochter , 
Tragerin des Gralc*., 1< ht in c wiger 
Jogend durch den Du ft in dem Gemacbc 
bis die lochtei tines neuen Konigs 
ihr die Burdr .ibninimt und dio Wurdc , 

« stirbt am Lndc schmerzius . wird geboren 
aogenblicks an andicr Hrdensielle , 
heisst Hcatf odcT autli Kenatc * 
kbt mil Mcnschenlos, zu heben, ]eidcn« 
ohne Wissrii eingodenlc der Hcimat 
und des Einhorns und dcb reinen Dicnstes 
kensch wie kcine, cudlich stirbt bie 
gan/licli 

There arc neveitheless numerous 
points of analogy between Montsdgur 
Manichaeism® and Wolfram's Grail, 
amongst them the discovery in the 
Pyrenean citadel of eailhcnware 
doves. The dove as we have seen 
was closely connected with both 
Wolfram’s Grail and the Manichaean 
pearl. It was, moreover, the badge 
of Wolfram’s Templcisen— the name 
he gave to his knighthood of the 
Grail. This warrior caste, by the 
way, which stands in seeming oppo- 
sition to Cathar pacificism, almost 
recalls the ideas on militarism ex- 
pressed in the Bhagavat-gtla. There 
is moreover the question of the 
Manisola — the secret feast of the 
Cathars — which still awaits further 
elucidation. Was it perhaps a mystic 
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meal such as Jessie Weston associat> 
ed with her Attis-Mithra cults ? In 
any case it would involve an enquiry 
into the festivals of the dim past— 
the Aryan feasts of the dead. So 
once again the circle would close, 
leading back to the Land of Light, 
the realm of youth, of departed 
spirits. 

We should also have to enquire 
into the report that the skeletons of 
the Cathars have been found 
arranged in a radiating circle, which 
suggests analogies not qnly with the 
circumambulatory and radiating 
formal arrangements in art referred 
to so often above, but also with the 
Tantric designs in which Jung has 
discovered the magic power of the 
archetype. Indeed it is perhaps 
ultimately only through the study 
of the ever-recurring Grail images 
that we shall understand the extra- 
ordinary creative power of a symbol- 
ism that has continued to have a 
hold over us for thousands of years, 
and which if rightly comprehended 
might lead us to a recognition of the 
hidden unity between East and 
West. 

For the way of the Grail is the 
way of self-recognition, of accept- 
ance of the Shadow. In the dual- 
ism of the world of appearances, the 
daikness apprehended perhaps by 
primitive northern man in the 


Parttval Bv Aldrbcht Schaefi-br. ( L«ipsig, 1922 ) 

Tho heroine of A Schaeffer's novel Hthanih { Insel Verlag. Leipsig 1922 ), who 
incidentally is brought into relationship with Akhnaton, the heretic san-king of Egypt 

* Samuel Singer has pointed to Manichsan heretical influence in regard to Wolfram's 
*' neutral angels *' in Wolfram und der Oral : Neue Parxtval Siudien ( Herbert Lang, Berlin 
1939 ) whilst Rolf Schroder in Dir Parztval/ra^e ( Munich, 1928 ), considers the Manichaean 
problem at length 
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nightly, or half-yearly, disappear- 
ance of the sun, cannot be denied, 
but it can be transcended. The 
path, whether it lead through the 
death-simulating gloom of a Celtic- 
Hellenistic mystery ritual ; ^ through 
occult alchemical searchings for the 
divine essence sleeping in the heart 
of matter ( an aspect presented 
by Flegetanis in Wolfram’s poem ) 
or along the purifying paths of a 
Manichxan gnosis, has ultimately 
the same goal — the liberation from 
darkness into a realm of light, of 
higher consciousness, where the 
radiance of the spirit is no longer 
obscured but burns more etctnally 
even than the never-dying sun of the 
cosmic heavens or the mystic jewel 
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crowning the mountain of the world ; 
where man, breaking the bounds of 
all otherness enters at last into the 
holy landscape to recognize his true 
self in the likeness of God 

A deeper elucidation of the story 
of the Grail might indeed help in 
bringing about an understanding of 
that unity between East and West 
which Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
many of his contemporaries appre-» 
hended and which he embodied so 
fervently in a figure from India’s 
Westereiche — Parzi val ’s hal f-brot h- 
er, Fierifiz. Had their spirit not been 
obscured in the centuries that 
followed, the world might never have 
been led to its present pass. 

Hannah M. M. Gloss 


BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


We have e\ery sympathy with the 
efforts which “ Silpi Publications ” 
( Madras) are making to bridge the gap 
between ancient Indian creative spon- 
taneity and modem Indian imitativc- 
ness. Furniture and Other Destgns by 
Shri V. R. Chitra, a bcairtifiilly got-up 
illustrated brochure, is the fourth in 
their series designed to “ bring out the 
present day talent and also give a 
fleeting picture of our heritage in the 
development of the various crafts, for 
which we are rightly famous.” The 
charming and practical designs of Shri 


Chitra, so admiiably suited to the 
Indian si 'ting, should carry on the 
revolution in modem Indian taste 
which the Tagores began. We shate the 
hojie expressed by Shii 0. C. Gangoly 
in his Forew'ord that the designer’s 
talent for beautiful designs for furni- 
ture will be taken advantage of “by 
cultured Indians who believe; in giving 
an Indian atmosphere to an Indian 
home instead of disfiguring and de- 
nationalising their native domesticity 
by importing fifth-rate Chippendales or 
sixth-rate Louis Sixteenths ” 


^ Celtic concepts related to an ideal Byzanttuin are reflected in the recent poems of 
Charles Williams, Taliesstn through Logres (Oxford b'niveisity IVess, 1^38) and Tho 
Region of the Suttimer Stars ( Editions Poetry, London, 1944 ) 
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ANCIENT EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY* 

[ This review by Prof. N. A. NikAm, M.A., of the Waharani's College, 
Bangalore, was presented at the Discussion Group of the Indian Institute of 


Culture in that city on February 12th, 

It would have been better bad the 
title of this book been: “An Intro- 
duction to Ancient European Philos- 
ophy, ** because there is a philosophy 
which is really ancient, which is not 
European, and whicli is far earlier than 
624 B.C., with which date this book 
begins. It deals with the liistory of 
European thought from that year to 
529 A.D., and includes some forty phi- 
losophers before the birth of Christ 
and twenty-eight after his death. Part 
of the survey includes what are called 
philosophies of Asia Minor, which are 
really minor philosophies of Asia. I 
propose to deal with the subject in my 
own w'ay, and the survey may be 
divided into three periods: Before 
Socrates; from Socrates to Aristotle; 
and the Post-Aristotelian period, end- 
ing with Plotinus. 

The early Greek philosophers were 
called “cosmologers" because their 
primary interest was in cosmological 
questions and their “ philosophy was 
really “physics.'' The two questions 
in which they were interested were: 
What is the constitution of Matter ; or, 
what is that of which all things are 
made ? Secondly : What is the cause or 
origin of Motion ? For, said the Greeks, 
everything is in constant change. 
Various answers were given to the first 
question ; some said it was Water ; 

Ah Introduciion to AMcient Philosophy » 
Ltd , London. 15s. ) 
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others. Air; some. Fire; and others, 
all the elements — ^earth, water, air and 
fire, but in proportions. Some, like 
Heraclitus, said: ** All is change**: 
others, like the Eleatics said : “ Nothing 
changes/' and denied the reality of 
change by very subtle arguments, such 
as the one of Zeno : The flying arrow is 
always at rest. 

Greek thought took a different line 
with the Pythagoreans ; their specula- 
tion introduced the germ of the two 
fundamental concepts which dominated 
all Greek thought afterwards, viz.^ 
Form and Matter, which concepts had 
their origin in the Pythagorean con- 
ception of the Limit and the Unlimited. 

It is the Principle of Limit " that 
“ creates " all things ; I believe it is the 
ancient Pythagorean conception of 
“ Limit ” that survives in Whitehead's 
notion of God as the Principle of 
Limitation, in Chapter XII of his 
Science and the Modern World, 

These speculations were good as far 
as they went, but they did not go far. 
For the question of questions is : What 
is man who thinks about these ? What 
is his nature ? What is his End? These 
questions needed an answer. The new 
orientation to philosophy was given by 
Socrates, who brought philosophy from 
the heavens to the market-place, after 
all. And he came to the question 

By A. H. AmnsTROKG. (Methuen and Co, 
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which is a Knk between Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy — the nature of 
Universals, which is the universal prob- 
lem of all philosophies. Expressed in 
an ancient " language it is : Kasmin 
vijnate sarvamidam vijndtam hhavaii 
( Mundaka Upanishad ) : ** By knowing 
what, does all this become known?*' 
To know whether this or that act is 
just or not, one must know "Justice *’ ; 
likewise Courage and Temperance and 
Wisdom. "Virtue is knowledge**; it 
is knowledge of the Good. 

" That, by knowing which " all 
particulars become known, is called in 
Socratic-Platonic language, a " Form. ’* 
And the Soul has knowledge of these 
"Forms** because it has lived in their 
company. In its embodied state the 
Soul makes an effort to " recollect ** 
them, but unsuccessfully, for, to have 
true knowledge of Forms, we must get 
rid of this body. Universal or Forms, 
the doctrine of Immortality and Tran- 
scendental Recollection, these were the 
contributions of Socrates to the devel- 
opment of Ancient. Thought. 

The philosophy of Socrates made the 
distinction between a universal and a 
sense-particular, between knowing the 
universal and "sensing** the sense- 
particular. This distinction is the 
foundation of Plato's metaphysics : The 
Doctrine of Ideas. An " idea ** is 
known only; the many (particulars) 
are seen. And what is seen is a plural- 
ity. It comes into being, suffers growth 
and change and goes out of existence. 
Thus it is in space and time, and is an 
effect, a phenomenon. But the " idea ** 
is known only ; it is a unity ; it does not 
come into being or pass away ; it is not 
in Space or Time ; it is the cause of 
things. Thus we have two worlds: of 
Being and of Becoming ; the former is ; 


the latter, is in Space and in Time, 
The world of Becoming is neither pure 
Being nor pure non-Being but is inter- 
mediate. The world of Being is an 
organic unity, and Plato probably 
thought that it was hierarchical, 1 . r., 
that one universal or idea was inclusive 
of the other, as, for example, Justice is 
a more inclusive virtue than Temper- 
ance ; and the Idea of the Good, as the 
most inclusive of all Ideas, is therefore, 
at the top of the hierarchy of Ideas. . 

So far, so good ; but what is tlie 
relation between the two worlds ? Is 
the world of Becoming " like ** the 
world of Being ? If so, in what sense 
of " like ’* ? This was the crux of the 
whole problem. Plato said that the 
world of Becoming was a " copy " of 
the w'orld of Being. Supposing it is a 
copy, we have to ask : Where is the 
original ? It seems as if PJato*.s theory 
puts the world of Ideas far away and 
beyond the phenomenal world, so far 
away and beyond, so safe and secure 
in itself, that it is " outside,’* and so 
cannot possibly have a relation to the 
world of Particulars. It is not a world 
within another world, but a world 
beside another world ; not a solution 
but the hern age of a problem. A Dual- 
ism indeed. 

Aristotle, Plato’s greatest pupil, but 
very amlike him in temperament, was 
dissatisfied with Plato’s doctrine of 
Ideas. He said that the Platonic theory 
was not a scientific explanation. A 
scientific explanation according to 
Aristotle meant, if 1 may say so, a four- 
dimensional notion of " Cause, ** and 
all answers to the question as to the 
" why '* of things. The causes' were 
material, efficient, formal and Final. 
I do not suppose that Final Causes now 
are a part of what is called " scientific 
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explanation. " Therefore it is, I sup- 
pose, that modern scientific explanation 
has nothing Final " in it. but is 
content to proceed from one probabil- 
ity to another ; this being the " kindly 
light " that leads science on and on, 
whither one does not know yet. 

But all the four causes could be 
^reduced to tw^o : Form and Matter. 
There is nothing which is not a " mix- 
ture** of the two; mere Matter is a 
mere potentiality, if not non-being, yet 
being-to-be; whereas Pure Form, i.e., 
a realisation of all that is yet to be. is 
nowhere except in God. So God to 
Aristotle is Pure Form. And 'the 
phenomenal world is an evolution of 
Form-in-matter ; and the evolution is 
a “struggle,** but a “struggle** of a 
different sort than the “struggle for 
existence ** of Darwin. The struggle 
of Form and Matter in Aristotle’s 
philosophy is more like the struggle of 
Purusha and Prakriii in the Samkhya 
philosophy : Form wanting always to 
escape from its imprisonment in Matter, 
and Matter always resisting the influ- 
ence of Form. According to Aristotle, 
Form is in Matter, even as the tree is 
in the seed. So, in one sense. Form is 
the End of Matter, as the liberation of 
Purusha is the end of Prakriii s evolu- 
tion in the Samkhya ; while, in another 
sense. Form is quite unlike matter. 
Form is in matter, true, but Form 
thinks that it is a “ grievous mistake ** 
that it is in ! So, is it Evolution or 
Dissolution that is the End of the whole 
Process ? 

The philosophies of Plato and of 
Aristotle, comprehensive and imposing 
though they were and having about 
them the characteristic of eternity, 
were philosophies that grew in and 
were nourished by the civilization of 


Greece and therefore were inseparable 
from the Greek national life. When 
Greek national life declined, when the 
Ancient world expanded into the world 
round the Mediterranean and foreign 
influences began to be felt, the old 
Academies of Plato and of Aristotle 
lost for a time their hold on the 
individual. The individual became a 
“ citizen of the world,** with no attach- 
ments as before to national custom 
and tradition, and what he gained in 
breadth of outlook he lost in inner 
certainty. And so the philosopher be- 
came a “quack": he acquired the 
v.inity and pride of the quack, and 
like quacks the philosophers of this 
period, called the Hellenic Period, were 
many; they were read and forgotten. 
I shall, therefore, omit the Cynics, the 
Cyrenaics, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and deal only with Plotinus. 

Plato had a vision ; this seems to me 
to explain the unity of his philosophy. 
Aristotle never confused categories 
which were distinct ; this explains his 
lucidity of thought and style and his 
scientific genius. But neither of them, 
I suppose, had a mystical experience 
such as Plotinus seems to have had ; 
nor did they come into contact with 
the mystical philosophies of the East 
as Plotinus did. In Plotinus the best 
intellectual tradition of the West and 
the mystical experience of • the East 
meet, for Plotinus had travelled into 
Persia and was learned in Sufi Mys- 
ticism, In the philosophy of Plotinus 
the mystic rationalises and “ explains " 
the relation of the phenomenal to the 
Absolute. 

The mystic-philosopher's starting* 
point is the Absolute ; his problem is to 
explain its “descent," not the ** why " 
of it but the stages of the descent. 
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The Universe is to Plotinus an organic 
unity and a hierarchy as it was to 
Plato. The Idea of the Good was to 
Plato the highest reality and the source 
of everything else. The Highest Real- 
ity is to Plotinus The ^ 4 //, the Unity- 
Absolute; it gives itself out of itself 
by an act of “ emanation " ; there are 
two sets of series of emanations. The 
All, the Unity-Absolute, gives itself 
out of itself, I said, but it gives a 
Part of itself only, remaining in other 
respects transcendent. So a Part of it 
"descends** or is an "emanation**; 
this Part is Absolute Mind. Plotinus 
describes the Absolute's giving from 
out of itself of a Part of itself in lang- 
uage of its ethical significance. He 
describes it as " undiminished giving " ; 
like that of the Sun, for example. In 
the act of giving, it creates its own 
receptacle, and thus we have in one 
act three movements: The Unity- 
Absolute (rather a Part of it) Ixj- 
coming the Absolute Mind, and a Part 
(so I should think) of the Absolute 
‘Mind becoming or emanating as The 
World-Soul. This is the receptacle for 


the Absolute Mind. If this movement 
is repeated, we get another set of 
categories in Plotinus : The Logos, The 
World of Forms and the World of 
Nature. But the activity of Descent 
is simultaneous with the activity of 
Ascent, for, everything is wanting to 
reach that from which it has descend- 
ed. The effort at Ascent takes two 
forms : Contemplation and Production ; 
the former is higher than the latter 
but even this can take us only up to 
the stage of the Absolute Mind. Thus 
all our efforts at self-realisation and 
SdJhana are, in a sense, failures. 
Complete success in Sddhana comes, if 
Plotinus and the Mystics are right, 
from abovo; by Grace. (This is not 
denied but is promised; man has only 
to make the right effort at "ascent.** 
And so the Gita says: "Surely I will 
deliver thee from all sins ; grieve not ** ; 
aham tvdm sarva pdpebhyo moksyenydmi 
md sucha ). 

I have no space here to deal with 
the philosophy of St. Augustine, with 
which this book concludes, 

N. A. Nikam 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL MONOGRAPH"* 


At a time when intolerance and 
communal hatred have poisoned the 
atmosphere in large parts of India, 
V^errier Elwin's great work on the Muria 
and their youth-dormitories comes as a 
refreshing and most appropriate appeal 
for a broad-minded and liberal attitude 
towards customs and a way of life 
different from our own. His vivid 
picture, rich in details and glowing 
colours, of an aboriginal society in the 
forest-clad hills of Bastar should 

* The Muria and Their Gholul. 

I*ies8, Bombay. Rs. 25/-) 


convince the most sceptical reader that 
every civilization, whether primitive 
or advanced, must be judged on its 
own merits and that the test of a social 
system lies in the happiness and 
freedom of self-expression which the 
individual man and woman can find 
within its limits. 

The Muria are a branch of the Gond 
race and inhabit the northern part of 
Bastar State, They number roughly 
100,000, and they have retained a 


By VSRRiBR Elwin. Illustrated. ( Oxford University 
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distinct culture which sets them apart 
not only from neighbouring Hindu 
populations but also from the other 
aboriginals of Bastar. The most 
characteristic feature of this culture is 
the ghotul, the club-house of the 
unmarried, where boys and girls spend 
their evenings and nights. In one or 
another form such ‘'clubs'* for the 
unmarried are found among many 
peoples, both inside and outside India, 
and in one chapter Verrier Elwin traces 
the world-wide distribution of this 
ancient institution. But there are few 
places where the youth-dormitory is so 
much the focal point of the cultural life 
as among tlie Muria. 

The general reader will be most 
interested in the character of the 
gholul as a school for life, where boys 
and girls learn discipline, co-operation, 
loyalty and hard work for the public 
good as well as the appreciation and 
practice of music, dancing and games. 
The ghoiul forms, indeed, a little 
republic, with the older boys and girls 
as office-bearers and a strictly 
maintained code of rights and duties. 
The classless society of the aboriginals 
is no doubt the oldest strongliold of 
democracy in India, and it is difficult 
to imagine a better training for a truly 
democratic outlook than that provided 
by the ghotuL 

But the ghotul is in yet another 
sense a school for life. Boys and girls 
start at an early age to form attach- 


ments and are free to have sexual 
relations within the roles of ghaUd 
discipline. The results of this pre* 
marital freedom are remarkable. Not 
only are Muria youngsters happy, 
cheerful, disciplined and free from 
self-consciousness and furtive vices^ 
but the adult Muria evinces a stronger 
sense of domestic morality aird 
conjugal fidelity than most other 
populations. Statistical figures based 
on a detailed investigation of 2,000 
marriages make this very clear. The 
incidence of divorce in Bastar is under 
three per cent, and adultery is ex- 
tremely rare and severely condemned 
by public opinion. 

It thus seems that the ghotul cannot 
be judged by pre-conceived ideas on 
sexual morality. The message of the 
ghotul is, in the author's words, “ that 
youth must be served, that freedom 
and happiness are more to be treasured 
than any material gain; that friend- 
liness and sympathy, hospitality and 
unity are of first importance, and above 
all that human love, — and its physical • 
expression— is beautiful, clean and 
precious." 

But this book is more than an apprais- 
al of the Murias’ youth-dormitories. 
It is one of the best anthropological 
monographs ever written in this coun- 
try, and its scientific value is matched 
by its excellent production and wealth 
of attractive illustrations. 

C. VON Furer-Haimendorf 


HINDU PSYCHO-PHILOSOPHY* 

Swami Pavitrananda has discussed religion and religious attitudes. In the 
certain fundamental questions touching opening chapter, Swamiji asks ** Has 

• Modern Man t»c Search of Religion. By Swami Pavitrananda. ( Advaita Asbrama, 
Mayavathi. Re. x/8 ) ; Ancient Indian History and CuUnre. By S. R. Sharma. ( Hind Kitabs, 
Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 5/-); Hindu Philosophy, By Trbos Bxrnard, ph.d. ( Philosophical 
Library, New ¥ork. I3 75 ) 
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the world gmwn irreligious?**' His 
answer is that there is no need to 
take a pessimistic view about the dy- 
namic influence of religion. Laboratory 
science and politics seem antagonistic 
to religion, but after a critical examina- 
tion in Chapters ii and iii of tKe 
relation between religion on the one 
band and politics and science on the 
other, Swamiji concludes that ‘‘real 
science will never obstruct the pro- 
gress of religion*' and that “religion 
will supply the right type of persons 
to politics. " The approach to religion 
made by psychology and psycho- 
analysis is examined in the fourth 
chapter. In the fifth. Swamiji answers 
the question “What is religion?** by 
defining religion as the outer “ mani- 
festation of the great hunger for the 
Infinite. ** In the concluding chapter 
Swamiji has endeavoured to envisage 
as far as possible speculatively what 
the future of religion is likely to be. 

From this necessarily brief epitome 
of Swamiji *s main thesis, it will be 
apparent that he has done a splendid 
service to religion's rational vindication 
within a small compass. But, while 
commending Swami Pavitrananda’s 
work to the earnest altentfon of tlie 
public, I desire to point out that in the 
familiar attempt to detect a “common 
formula " in religion and politics, there 
lurks an obvious logical fallacy. To 
put the aigument in syllogistic form. 
Religion aims at the service of the 
people: Politics, likewise, aims at 
service of the people : Therefore, 
politics is religion. Quite apart from 
the formal fallacy known as the un- 
distributed middle term, the benefits of 
politics in all civilized countries are 
confined to security of person and 
property in return for taxes paid. 


though some modern governments have 
interfered with religious institutions. 
The benefits of religions, on the other 
hand, relate to freeing the individual 
from the fetters of finite existence. 
Politics binds, while religion frees. You 
cannot have a common formula be- 
tween the two. I congratulate Swami 
Pavitrananda on his fine portraiture of 
modern man's search for a religion that 
would confer genuine freedom from the 
ills of existence. 

Mr. S. R. Sharma's volume is not 
directly concerned with religion and 
philpsophy, as his main aim has been 
to narrate the history of India from 
the dim dawn of 3.000 b. c. to the 
radiant noon represented by 1,000 A. i). 
In a journal like The Aryan Path, a 
mere historical narration, however 
interesting, of events, of the rise and 
fall of dynasties et hoc genus omne, need 
not receive elaborate notice. Never- 
theless, I should like to draw special 
attention to the fourth chapter in 
which the “cultural history" of the 
period is told witli reference to the 
multilateral ramifications of classical 
Sanskritic literature. 

Tlierc are i. -rlain minor inaccuracies 
to wliich atteniioii may be drawn. On 
page 127, Kadambari is mentioned as a 
“category of literature." It is the 
name of a well-known talc by the 
celebrated Bana. The category of 
literature is known as Gadya. Again, 
the author observes that “ nearly 200 
Upanishads have come dowm to us. " 
I am afraid that this is rather an ex- 
aggerated estimate. On jl^ge 136, the 
English rendering of a familiar stanza 
is cited in which the opening of the 
second half is wrongly given. Refer- 
ence should be to Dandin, and not 
to Naishadha. ( “ . . .Dandinah-pada- 
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lalityam. ” But on the whole, Mr. 
Sharma’s work will be found useful to 
university students. 

Theos Bernard ( as explained in his 
Hatka-Yoga) h &6 had ample opportun- 
ities of studying the original Sanskrit 
texts relating to the different systems 
of Indian philosophy and in his Hindu 
Philosophy he has attempted to ex- 
pound the essential elements of the 
Six Systems of Philosophy (Shad- 
Darsanas ) and in addition has pushed 
into prominence the Kashmir school of 
Saivism. He is carrying coals to 
Newcastle as far as Indian students 

t 

acquainted with the original works are 
concerned, but others eager to learn 
the truths of the Indian systems will 
find this book useful. Dr. Bernard, 
however, has chosen his bibliography 
arbitrarily. He has failed to mention 
original contributions and has included 
trivial works. His two outstanding 
guides were Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Indian Philosophy and Dr, Das Gupta's 
History of Indian Philosophy, which 
were critically examined by the present 
reviewer in a series in The Aryan 
Path, January to April 1934, the 
introductory article bearing the title 

Indian Misrepresentations of Indian 
Philosophy, " Taking the most lenient 
and charitable view of the w'ork, it 
strikingly illustrates the truth that, 
even w'ith the best of good-will, 
foreigners still find it difficult to grasp 
Indian philosophical truths and tradi- 
tions. 

Thus, Dr. Bernard describes Sankara 
as " the great logician ” and Ramanuja 
as “ the great intuitionalist. " The 
fact is, both \yere logicians and intui- 
tionalists. He has utterly failed to 
understand Madhva rightly. Madhva 


does not deny Causality of the Ultimate 
Principle, as allied. But the amazing 
phenomenon is the distinction he clmms 
for Kashmir Saivism. Dr. Bernard 
observes that, while Vedanta is taint- 
ed with the suggestion of dualism,'* 
“ Kashmir Saivism meets the problem 
by constructing a pure monism. " 
Here be falls into the common error of 
identifying Vedanta with Advaita. 
Dualism never philosophically taints. 
Kashmir Saivism is just a theological 
variant of Advaita. Its metaphysical 
merger with Advaita is inevitable. 

Further, in the *' Glossary, ” Jijnasa 
is wrongly identified with pratijna. 
Nigrahasthana is given as " disagree- 
ment in principle," whereas it is simply 
a ground or a logical ground for refuta- 
tion of a given thesis. Visishtadvaita 
is wrongly described as "Qualified 
monism." It is not monism at all. 
Ramanuja admits three distinct real 
entities — the animate {Chit), the in- 
animate (A-chit) and the Supreme 
(Iswara). I must in conclusion note 
a serious error. “ Kapila,” writes Dr. 
Bernard, "learned the rudiments of 
philosophy from his mother." On the 
contrary, Kapila taught the secrets of 
philosophy to his mother, who secured 
ultimate freedom from the ills of exist- 
ence. The discussion between the 
Divine Son and Mother is enchantingly 
given in Bhagavatha, Canto 3, Chaps. 
25 to 33- 

These comments do not afifect the 
undoubted value of Dr. Bernard’s w'ork 
as a student's manual intended for the 
benefit of foreigners not able to man- 
age the original Sanskrit texts. I have 
not listed typographical errors, but 
“ monastic " on p. 130 is glaring. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 
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Drama in Sanskrit tiUrainre By 
R. V. Jagirdar. ( Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay 7. Rs. 8/4 ) 

This book of outstanding value is by 
one who is both an artist and a critic. 
But Professor Jagirdar goes too far 
when he rejects the well-attested tradi- 
tional view about the origin of Indian 
drama. Dr. A. B. Keith is a great 
scholar and he says ; " The Vedic re- 
ligion contained within itself the germs 
of drama. ’’ The traditional view is 
that the Gandhan'a Veda is an Upaveda. 
The great epics also gave an impetus to 
the emergence of the drama. For Greek 
drama and English drama also we find 
a religious origin. 

The author's attempt to connect the 
Sula and the Vrittis with the drama is 
laboured and unconvincing. Bharata’s 
Natya Saslra begins with a charming 
account of the origin of the drama 
as the god-given means of charming 
our minds and hearts, lightening the 
burdens of life and fascinating us in- 
to righteousness and holiness. The 
author calls Bharata '* the Promellicus 
of the drama world. ” Kalidasa's 
Vihranmvasiya refers to him as a 
Muni ( a sage ). But the author tries 
to make Bharata the name of a clan 
or a family or to connect Bharata with 
Nahusha and to make Nahusha a non- 
Aryan adventurer ! All this is fanciful 
to a degree. The Indian drama was 


neither secular nor non-Aryan in origin. 

The most valuable chapters are those 
in whidt are traced the evolution of 
Sanskrit drama, dealing first with 
Bhasa’s plays. But neither the treat- 
ment of that dramatist nor the dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of the plays 
ascribed to him is full or convincing. 
Kalidasa in Mtdavikagnimitra refers 
to Bhasa as a great older playwright. 
That play refers to Agnimitra as a con- 
temporary King. Kalidasa thus belong- 
ed to the first century E. c. and was 
Court Poet of King Vikramaditya. 

The author’s treatment of Kalidasa 
alse is neither full nor adequate. His 
translation of the great Bharata Vahya 
verse in Sakuntala docs not do justice 
to its sonorous style or to its sublime 
thought. His treatment of Sudraka’s 
Mrichchakatika is interesting but we 
cannot say the same of his treatment 
of Sri Hansha’s plays. He says: *' The 
real trouble w’ith Harsha was that he 
was least qualified to be a dramatist. ” 
The poet llarsha’s Nagananda is one of 
the high peaks of dramatic achieve- 
ment. The author deals well with 
Visakhadatta and Bhavabhuti. His 
treatment of the later dramatists is, 
however, scn.,'py and inadequate. 

The author promises a fuller work 
hereafter. It is to be hoped that in it 
he will re-examine the theories adum- 
brated In this volume. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


Doctor Mestner : An Historical Study, his demonstration and exposition of 
By Nora Wyoenbruck. ( John West- some of the hidden forces in nature 
house (Publishers), Ltd., London, and the powers latent in man, and his 
W. C. 2. 8s. 6<f. ) Sociiti de I' Harmonic, played a r6le in 

This is a charmingly written and the eightefRth century comparable to 
sympathetic, if superficial, account of that of Madame H. P. Blavatsky and 
the great Viennese physician, Friedrich the Theosophical Movement of the 
( or Franz ) Anton Mesmer, who, with present era. The author errs by under- 
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statement of Mesmer’s atktecedents and 
by overstatement in fathering upon 
him the dangerous subsequent develop- 
ments of hypnotism and suggestion, 
psycho-analysis, etc., but one must be 
grateful for her apparent faithfulness 
to the results of her liistorical research 
in the outer course of his life. She not 
only has resisted the temptation to 
dramatise her hero ; siic has also em- 
phatically cleared him of the charge of 
showmanship or of having played upon 
the people's love of the marvellous, a 
slander against Mesmer which had 
survived by many years the long- 
exploded calumny of charlatanry. * 

Mesmer's natural bent and inner 
affiliations can be traced from hints 
given here. He was acquainted with 
the writings of his great predecessor 
Paracelsus, who also had believed in 
magnetism, natural and human, and in 
correspondences. Mesmer's graduat- 
ing thesis at the University of Vienna 
was oil “ The Influence of the Planets 
on the Human Body, " through what 
he called the “ Universal Fluid. " He 
recognised, the author makes liim say, 
but one disease — the lack of harmony — 
and but one cure — its re-establishment. 
Many moral causes — pride, envy, avar- 
ice, ambition— he tells a patient here, 
may throw the system out of harmony, 
a lesson which psychosomatic medicine 
is now proclaiming. 

Mesmer, “ aware that the magical 
effect of the healing touch was derived 
from a source of power of such magni- 
tude that it was dangerous to toy with 
it, " refused to impart his secrets except 


to qualified individuals. And he said 
little of the ^ supernormal powers 
sometimes manifested by mesmerised 
subjects. 

Nobody could say with certainty," 
Miss Wydenbruck writes, whether 
Mesmer ** was actually a member of one 
of the .secret societies " in his Vienna 
days, but of his SociiiS de VHartnanie, 
founded at Paris in 1783, its members 
bound to secrecy by most solemn oaths, 
she writes that " its rules were laid 
down, modelled on those followed by 
tlje branch of Freemasonry known as 
the Order of the Strict Observance." 
She seems not to suspect that many 
occult sciences besides that of the 
" animal magnetism " transmitted in 
mesmeric healing were taught in that 
Society, though she tells us of the 
Mason, George Washington's ardent 
support of Mesmer 's principles. 

How far ahead of the science of his 
day but how consonant wdth im- 
memorial truth arc these from Mesmer's 
fundamental tenets: — 

Tliere is one uncreated fundamental prin- 
ciple — God. 

In the universe there are two fundamental 
principles : matter and movement. 

All matter is one. 

Movement causes the development of all 
possibilitic.s in nature. 

Truly, as Miss Wydenbruck con- 
cludes : 

. , .seen from the vanUige-point of history, 
when the tangled threads of liuman destiny 
appear co ordinaUd in the pattern of tlic 
whole great web. Mesmer’s life seems like a 
strand of shining gold. 

E. M. Hough 


Creation's Heir. By Haiold D£AH- this, more often than not, is doe to lack 
DEK. (Andrew Melrose, Ltd., London, of adequate observation which, in its 
I2S. 6d . ) turn, is usually caused by our look- 

Most of us are clumsy thinkers and ing for something already subcon- 
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scioosly nnpressed tqsoa oar mind or 
memory or imikgined os. instead of 
dispassionately looking at the person 
or the problem confronting us. But 
the author recognises that man is 

a mysterious entity whose fate it is to make 
manliest a psycho-physical Inner State made 
up of and continuously modified by countless 
subtle and widely difiering ingredients, 
among which the accumulated experience ot 
past life is not the least important and 
effective. 

Hence, human thinking is as liable 
to " the weather in the soul, ** as the 
physical frame is to the vagaries of the 
weather. 

The author’s prescription for the 
malady of muddled thinking is, first, 
the cultivation of the capacity for calm 
and comprehensive observation ; and. 


secondly^ the cultivation of e^nrilual 
sensitiveness. The modern man being 
self-centred, his awareness of the soul 
is anemic, if not atrophied. True re* 
ligion, however, will help the moderns 
to overcome this insensibility. For 
such religion both satisfies their '* spir- 
itual hunger and is in harmony with 
their adult knowledge and intel- 
ligence. " With the aid of examples 
and analogies and a style which at 
once makes the reader feel en rapport 
with him, the author has brought home 
once again the imperative necessity of 
clear, critical and cogent thinking in 
oftr daily life, honeycombed as it is 
with hiislle-bustle and half-baked, half- 
digested knowledge. 

G. M. 


Shuttle: An Autobiographical Se- 
quence. By Hermon Ould. ( Andrew 
Dakers, Ltd., London. 15.^ ) 

All the more attractive for its reti- 
cences the shuttle of memory weaves 
the irregular pattern of an unusual 
career — professional singer at the age 
of ten, poet, playwright, International 
Secretary of the P. E. N. since 1926 — 
against a vivid background ranging 
from London in the nineties to an 
apprehensive Europe in 1938. 

It is an eager, warmly sympathetic 
personality that emerges, idealistic but 
unorthodox, patriotic but accepting 
“ blood-brotherhood with all mankind,” 
loving music and unattracted by politics 
but eluded by the one and pursued by 
the other because never able to sit 
back when disaster came ” and to 
persuade himself that it was no concern 
of his. 


Few can have had more friends 
among justly famous men ; none could 
boast of them less. C. Lowes Dickinson 
and Cnrel Kapek share honours with 
the blind foreign peasant in the Milan 
Station with his long unheeded, plaint- 
ive cry of his destination, so movingly 
presented as a symbol of mankind. 

Mr. Quid's implication that from a 
modest J'. N. post he drifted into 
prominence contradicts his conviction 
that there is no sucli thing ascliance.” 
Just as his then 100 per cent, pacifism 
broiiglit his two-year sentence in 1917, 
so his persisting " dream of a world 
leally co-oj)erative and at peace” 
doubtless brought him his unusual 
opportunities for human service during 
the recent war, scarcely hinted here. 

One welcomes eagerly the closing 
admission that the shuttle has resumed 
activity. 


E. M. H. 
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The Transmission of the Faith. By 
Godfrey E. Phuups. ( Lutterworth 
Press, London. 10s. 6i, ) 

This is a disappointing book for the 
general read^. Christian missionaries 
and those who share their belief that 
the one task of any value in the world 
is the Christianising of mankind will 
doubtless^ find in it much that is in- 
teresting and encouraging. But those 
who do not share that belief will find 
little to interest and a good deal to 
irritate. The tacit assumption, for 
instance, that God has only once re- 
vealed Himself to man and that the 
study of Christian doctrine is therefore 
the only part that matters in any- 
body’s education, strikes a jarring 
note, as also does the author’s bland 
acceptance of schools and the oppor- 
tunity they afford for indoctrinating 
the minds of the young, as one of the 
Church’s most powerful weapons for 
transmitting the faith. He even goes 
so fur in one place as to appear to 
approve of the fact that there are 
very few books for African children to 
read, since that means that they read 
the Bible with much greater assiduity 
than do English children. 


Aa a historical study of the n^eans 
by which the early Christian Church 
transmitted its faith both to new con- 
verts and to second and subsequent 
generations of Christians, the book is 
not without interest and value, though 
it is doubtful how far such methods 
either can or should be reverted to in 
the modern world. It is significant 
also that the author’s idea of what is 
meant by Christian teaching and a 
specifically Christian way of life, is 
based mucli more on the Old Testament 
and the writings of Paul and the early 
Fathers than on anything in the teach- 
ing of Christ. 

A further point of interest is the 
indications which the book gives of a 
new spirit of unity abroad on the 
Mission Field, combating the narrow 
sectarianism of the past. . This cannot 
but rejoice the heart of everyone who 
cares about the things of the Spirit 
and wants to see the spiritual life of 
every religious community deepened 
and strengthened. But for the most 
part it is a specialists’ book and one 
which will have little. to say to anyone 
except the missionaries for whom it 
was written, 

Margaret Barr 


The Co-operative Movement at Home 
and Abroad. By Hebe Spaull and 
D, H. Kay. (Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London. 4s. ) 

This is a survey, attractively illus- 
trated with photographs, of the co- 
operative movement from its humble 
beginnings in Rochdale in 1841 down 
to the present day. It is world-wide 
in its scope and apparently designed 
for young people but the mature reader 
who does not scorn its simple presenta- 
tion as unworthy of his intellectual 


steel will find in it a wealth of informa- 
tion. 

There is much of the picturesque in 
the account : the transformation which 
co-operation wrought in the lives of 
the " liveyere.s, ” settlers of Grenfell's 
bleak Labrador, the co-operative settle- 
ments of Palestine, the cocoa co-oper- 
atives of the Ashantis in West Africa 
and the spectacular success of China’s 
•* work-togetbers. " 

The treatment is popular and neces- 
sarily superficial ; the full achieve- 
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mmts of co-operation in so many 
countries could hardly be set down in 
191 pages ! But the soundness of the 
Rochdale weavers’ principles comes 
out clearly, as does the affinity between 
co-ope$^tion and democracy which 
makes understandable the banning of 
co-operatives in Nazi Germany. Such, 
however, is the interlinking of the 
movement that even in the Nazi period 
the banking systems of two Germans, 
Raffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch, were 
continuing to serve co-operators in 
other countries. 

This interlinking of ideas and 
interests, wisely demonstrated in the 


Jivanandanavi of .Anandakaya 
Makhin. Edited by Pandit M. I). 
Aiyengar with his own commentary 
Nandini, ( Adyar Library Series No. 
59, Adyar, Madras. Rs. 20/-. ) 

This is an allegorical Sanskrit play 
in which the author tries to expound 
the course of Jiva or Soul through the 
triple agency of Medical Science, 
Dramatic Literature, and the methods 
of the Advaita Philosophy. The author 
is a great devotee of Siva. He there- 
fore upholds Siva-hhakti. In his other 
work V idyaparinayam also he tries to 
cstabli.sh the supremacy of 5 ^iva. 

Anandaraya has delved deep in 
Ayurvedic literature. In the present 
play he bnngs out the jirinciples of this 
science in the new form of a drama 
and thus does an immense .service to 
Ayurveda by propagating its principles 
to one and all. This is, therefore^ a 
medico-literary drama in which Jivat- 
man, the hero of the play, tries to 
protect his bodily health and thus 
further his activities towards the re- 
alization of peace and happiness in 


* 

co-operation ,of co operatives, in the 
same country and internationally, and 
the fact that the co-operator sets 

public advantage before private 
gain” are two of the co-operative 
movement's chief claims to a position 
among the forces working for world 
unity. The example of such men as 
J. T. W. Mitchell, who devoted his rare 
business talents to the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society with its 
ten million pounds’ worth of annual 
trade, as its Chairman for twenty-one 
years, lived simply and died worth 
oi^ly £350, renews one’s hope for the 
race. 

E. M. Hough 

matcrinl and spiritual existence. 

Anandaraya was not only a poet l)ut 
also a great politician and a .soldier. 
He was Minister and General to the 
Tanjorc Kings Sarfoji I (a. I>. 1711- 
1720 ) and Tukaji I ( 1729-1735 ). He 
composed the present play during the 
reign of King Shahaji (1684 1710). 
All these kings were themselves poets, 
besides being great patrons of learning. 

We congratulate the Adyar author- 
ities in cho<^’Sing Pandit Aiyangar for 
editing the t..xt, which requires on the 
part of the editor a thorough knowledge 
of Ayurveda and other branches of 
Sanskrit learning. Tlie learned editor 
has completely identified himself with 
Anandaraya Makhin, the author of this 
delightful play, a fact vouched for 
by the English and Sanskrit critical In- 
troductions, the Api>cndiccs and the 
very learned and exhaustive Com- 
mentary Nandini. Wc are sure that the 
present play will find numerous readers 
in a free India, in wliich the suppress- 
ed Ayurveda ( science of life ) will rise 
up with new life and new vigour and 
thus contribute its quota to the 
national health and happiness. 

P. K. Code 
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Science versus liealism. By &fAURic£ 
CORNFORTH. ( Laurence and Wishart, 
Ltd., London^ 12s. 6 d . ) 

This bocdt, most of vvliich seems to 
have been written just before the 
announcement of tlic atomic bomb, 
constitutes a scholarly review of some 
materialist and idealist trends of 
modern philosophy. The author's own 
stand*point is that of Dialectical 
Materialism, which according to him 
contains a very definite criterion by 
which one may attempt to judge the 
value of any philosophy. 

Every reader of tliis book must be 
impressed by its dominant note that 
philosophy cannot be divorced from 
science, and that the basis, methodol- 
ogy and interpretation of science 
should have a direct bearing on life 
and its practical problems. 

Some of tiic chapters are of outstand- 
ing value. Ihulcr “ Logical Analysis, " 
the author says that logic has a purely 
speculative cliaracter. He warns those 
who feed drawn to Wittgenstein's Prin- 
ciple of Verification, because it seems 
to uphold science, to “ remember that 
i\ also demolishes materialism — and 
thereby leaves theology and idealism 
exactly where they were, by demolish- 
ing their only real opponent. " It 
leads us straight back to the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley and others, nay, 


The Active Life: What It Is and 
What It Is Not: An Essay. By Marco 
Pallis. ( John M. W^atkins, London, 
W. C. 2. 4^. ()d . ) 

These forty-four pages are packed 
with tl)e mellow wisdom of a doctrine 
on the nature and use of action which, 
the author writes, has been common 
to all traditional civilizations, wheth- 


to solipsism, which eventually brought 
about its downfall. 

By a process of elimination of the 
various theories propounded by the 
Berkeley- Jeans school of thought the 
author emerges to discuss the Inter- 
pretation of Science” in the light of 
philosophical materialism. This chapter 
should make enjoyable reading for 
philosopher-scientists and narrow spec- 
ialists alike. The nature of scientific 
theory and the process of scientific 
progress are described and, theoretical- 
ly. one can sec no limit to the latter. 
The method of scientific progress is to 
put questions to nature, and to remain 
ingeniously on terms of personal 
friendship with nature. 

The principal mark of scientific 
genius is the ability to advance a bold 
and fruitful working hypothesis com- 
bined with the technical ability to carry 
out the investigations and experiments 
indicated by that hypothesis. 

How hypothesis grows into knowl- 
edge is illustrated by taking examples 
from the physical and also the biolog- 
ical sciences. If the interpretary r6Ie 
of science is understood — and this is a 
very important point — then we can 
understand the whole front of advanc- 
ing knowledge in its right relation to 
the common welfare and progress of 
mankind. 

G. T. Kale 


cr ancient or modern, Eastern or 
Western. " The growing tendency to 
restrict the concept of reality to the 
natural world has meant the obscura^ 
tion of the Contemplative Life's pre- 
eminence over the Active Life. So long 
as the resulting mental habit of at- 
tending more to applications than to 
principles prevails, Mr. Pallis warns, 
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W6 shall be condemned to remain the 
dreamers that we are, instead of the 
men of awareness that we might be. " 

The denial of the supremacy of 
Knowledge over Action, he explains, 
empties the Active Life of the superior 
principle which should order it from 
within. The residue is the " Life of 
Pleasure *' which, for all its convulsive 
movement, is essential!}' passive. In 
the fully integrated Active Life, Mr. 
Pallis writes, all acts are ritual in 
character and the distinction between 
sacred and secular disappears. 

The key to Knowledge is given as 
the finding of the reality of which each 
act or fact is an appearance, Knowledge 
in the full sense being “ not about 

India in Kalidasa, By B. S. lh»A- 
DHYAYA. ( Kitabistaii, Allahabad. 
Rs. -25/-) 

This is a very ambitious work by a 
young scholar. Here the works of 
Kalidasa, the greatest Indian poet and 
one among the greatest of the poets of 
the world, have been exhaustively 
studied for the light they throw ui)on 
geography, polity, art, sociology, etc. 
There are innumerable volumes dealing 
with Shakespeare’s dramas while we 
do not have even a decent critical 
edition of any of the works of Kali- 
dasa. One can realise, therefore, the 
value of this undertaking. We do not 
have an index of w'ords in Kalidasa ; 
we do not have even an index of the 
lines in his political works. 

In reading this W'ork one must bear 
in mind that we find in Kalidasa not 
India at any particular age, but India 
as it was known to Kalidasa by tradi- 
tion kept up in Puranas and other lit- 
erature available to him. The material 
collected here is therefore of little help 


thiogs but of That on which our very 
being depends. 

. . .the act in its symbolical capacity is able 
to serve a purpose far exceeding the possilnl- 
ities of the same act considered in itself. 

The competently conceived and exe- 
cuted act must be necessary, skilfully 
ordered for its purpose, excluding all 
irrelevancy and 

it must throughout the uhole cycle of its 
manifestation be referred to its pniiciplc. 
through a full use of its symbolical or ritual 
possibilities. 

An Islamic formula, Mr. Pallis writes, 
contains the most complete and concise 
theory of Action conceivable: “It 
must be all that it should be and 
nothing else besides. 

E. M. H. 

for determining the age of Kalidasa. 
There is no proof that it was the Gupta 
Period, as the author seems to assume. 

As a survey, tlie work is commend- 
able. Blit as an exhaustive collection 
and presentation of facts it leaves nuich 
to be desired. Just as Kalidasa depend- 
ed on tradition for his facts, the author 
has depended upon previous researches 
for many of the opinions he presents. 
Co<o«inut V 'DC { Karikelasava), for 
instance, is called a wine by the 
commentator and so accepted here ; 
but there is reason to believe that it is 
only the water in lender cocoanuts. 
In the section dealing with “ Purdah,*' 
Shri Upadhyaya docs not refer to the 
most important term, Avarodka, hut is 
satisfied with a general statement that 
there are many terms suggesting the 
institution of " Purdah." But among 
whom ? Is it in the whole of India or 
only among certain communities ? 
There is no reply. Among the musical 
instruments Vamsakritya is named. 
The word really means ** the function 
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of a flute/' namely, to keep the tune. 
The instrument itself is Vamsa, the 
flute. It is not a misprint or an 
inadvertence, since the author adds in 
brackets, incidentally referring to 
the flute.” What is Murcchana? 
What is Tana ? What were the Srutis 
known to Kalidasa ? There is no 
information in the hook on these 
points. The citations in the foot-notes 
contain many mistakes. 

While I commend the author s pa- 
tient labour, 1 wish lie had been a 


little more thorough and careful in 
scientific analysis. The book is too 
full of details for a general survey 
meant for the ordinary cultured reader; 
and it is deficient a$ a reference book 
for the research scholar. Nevertheless, 
as a new approach, it certainly gives 
the right lead to the study of our 
classics. What has been attempted is 
admirable, though in what has been 
achieved there is much scope for 
improvement. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


Selections from the First Book of 
KuraL Translation and Notes by C. 
Rajagopalaciiari. ( Rochoiise and 
Sons, Ltd., Madras. Re. 1/4 ) 

Readers of these gems of ethical 
philosophy will not question the verdict 
published in the Journal Asiatique in 
1848 that this ‘‘ masterpiece of Tamil 
literature ” is “one of the highest and 
purest expressions of human thought. ” 
Shri C. Rajagopalaciiari has rendered 
a great service by this effective prose 
translation. The universally valid 
precepts here rendered so beautifully 
into English arc both practical and in- 
.spiring, free from any hint of sectarian 
bias and most admirably suited for 
moral instruction anywhere in the 
world. 

But a few sugge.stions must be offer- 
ed for future editions. Surely such a 
book deserves an introduction ! Indian 
publishers must begin to bear in mind 
the foreign public’s needs. The author 
is known to every Tamil as ** Tiruvallu- 
var, ” which, wliile not his name, 
describes his traditional status as a 
devotee or a teacher of pariah caste. 


But even this docs not appear upon the 
title-page. And no attempt is made to 
place tiie work in time or in space. It 
has elsewhere been tentatively ascribed 
to nine and a half centuries or more 
ago and Tiruvalluvar is known to have 
lived near the sea in *'the town of 
peacocks, ” now a suburb of Madras ; 
tradition makes him a weaver. So 
much of background, surely, ought to 
be vouchsafed the non-Tamil reader ! 
A minor suggestion is that the notes 
should be set off from the translation 
by being in a different type or in 
paranthescs. 

Space permits offering only a few of 
these verses, as an appetiser for the 
fea.st that awaits the reader : — 

Is not the arrow smooth and straight but 
cruel, and the harp curved but makes sweet 
music ? So must our judgment depend not 
on appearance but on conduct. 

If your thoughts show signs of turning from 
the path of rectitude, know that misfortune 
awaits you. 

Vanous arc the teachings of the religions 
of the world, but in all you find that compas- 
sion is that which gives men spiritual deliv#- 
erance. Hold on to it. 


£. M. H. 
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HEW BOOKS AND OLD 


China's Destiny and Chinese Econ- 
omic Theory. By Chiano Kai«shek ; 
with Notesand Commentary by Philip 
Jaffe. (Dennis Dobson, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 15s.) 

The present volume contains the 
Generalissimo's two books, Chinas 
Destiny and Chinese Economic Theory, 
here made available for the first time 
in English. In them he reveals his 
hopes and aspirations for China, based 
on his reading of Chinese history and 
culture. What makes China's Destiny 
vitally important for India, Asia and 
the world is not only that it represents 
the views of China's First Leader, but 
that all the resources of the Govern- 
ment and the Kuomintang Party are 
behind it and are being used to imbue 
the youth of the land, as well as the 
Civil Service and the military with its 
teachings. 

In China's Destiny the author writes 
bitterly of the havoc played with 
China’s economic, social and cultural 
life by the unequal treaties imposed on 
her by foreign Powders. He is inclined 
to throw practically all the blame for 
China's povwty and cultural degrada- 
tion on these Powers. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the book was not 
previously publLshed in the United 
States. Chiang Kai-shek believes that 
China’s salvation does not lie in imitat- 
ing Western nations, but in building 
on the secure basis of her own cultural 
past. 

In Chinese Economic Theory he out- 
lines the self-sufficient village economic 
organisation of the past and the prin- 
iples which underlay it. He tells us 
that farmers were trained as soldiers 




and were organised in groups for de* 
fence. He believes that even today 
the same economic pattern should be 
kept in mind. So far as industrialisa- 
tion goes, he holds that money 
should not be allowed to have unham- 
pered sway over economic enterprise 
but that it should be controlled by the 
State in the interests of promoting the 
people’s livelihood. 

Philip Jaffe, an American student of 
Far Eastern affairs, writes an Introduc- 
tion on “The Secret of 'China’s Des- 
tiny, ’ ” and notes and comments on this 
work. He is inclined to be hostile to 
the outlook of the autlior. He thinks 
that the Generalissimo’s reading of 
Chinese history is highly coloured 
and romanticised, and that his attitude 
to tlie W’est and its institutions is 
mistaken. He l^elieves that Chiang 
Kai-shek, in the interests of his own 
political party, is wanting through this 
book to stem the modern forces of 
democracy, most vocal today in the 
form of ( ominiinism. It is useful to 
have liis critical observations, questions 
and doubts, for tlicy keep the reader 
on liis guard and give liim pause. 
Xeverthelcs''. it must be stated 
that, rightly r wrongly, the General- 
issimo’s views are apt to find sym- 
pathetic response in India and the rest 
of Asia which also, like China, have 
suffered under the heel of Western 
imperialism, and which in disillusion- 
ment aic turning to their own cultural 
past for guidance in reconstructing 
their national life. Indians reading 
this book will find that the problems 
of China and India are similar, and so 
will feel drawn closer to China. 

Biiaratan Kumaeappa 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The death in his eightieth year of 
Shri Katnakshi Natarajan at Bandra, 
Bombay, on April 29th, terminates an 
exceptionally useful life. He began 
his professional career as a head master ; 
and an educationist he continued 
throughout his long journalistic career. 
The influence of his Indian Social 
Reformer, which he started and edited 
for several decades, until his formal 
retirement in 1940 in favour of his son, 
has far outrun its circulation, because 
his views were so well worth quoting 
by other journals. And even since 
his retirement “ Recluse*s Bandra 
Diary*' columns have kept open the 
channel for the expression of his in- 
structive thinking and balanced judg- 
ment. Reformers as a group are 
commonly undervalued by those who 
cling to the well-worn grooves of 
custom, but without them we should 
stagnate and continue in our follies. 
One definition of the wise man in the 
Dhammapada is “one who reveals the 
shortcomings in others and administers 
reproof. " But, critical as Shri Nata- 
rajan always w\is of the defects in 
Indian society, he was never a fanatic, 
as his replying to Katherine Mayo's 
libel proves. 

His outlook was not provincial. 
travelled as far afield as America, 
where he went in 1937 to deliver the 
Haskell Lectures at the Chicago Univer- 
sity. But he insisted that India, should 
evolve on the lines of lier owm spiritual 
ideals, a lesson wdiich we need to 


jends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers^ ** 
Hudibras 

remember in these days of wholesale 
turning to the fading West for Light. 
The late distinguished editor's com- 
bination of quiet detachment and 
courage deserves wide emulation by 
his countrymen. 


Mankind has been trying for centuries 
to progress towards a co-operative 
society, declared Bombay’s Prime Min- 
ister, Shri B. G. Kher, in inaugurating 
the Nineteenth Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Conference on April nth. 
There has truly, as he said, never been 
greater need than today for spreading 
the co-operative doctrine, not only in 
India but also in the world. Without 
it, India could not fulfill the dream 
conceived by Gandhiji and by those 
others who gave their lives to bring the 
free nation into existence. There is 
no place in the co-operative movement 
for distinctions of caste, creed or 
politics. The co operative platform 
ought, here as elsewhere, to be a meet- 
ing-place for every section of society. 

Shri Kher, as well as Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Health Minister to the 
Government of India, who inaugurated 
the Women's Section of the Conference 
on April 12th, stressed the great and 
increasing need of workers imbued with 
the spirit of co-operation, the principles 
of which, she urged, should form an 
integral part of the adult-education 
programme. 

That is very necessary for the arous- 
ing of the zeal of the people for the 
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improvement of their conditioa^ the 
awakening of what Sir V. T. Krishnama- 
chari, Dewan of Jaipur, referred to in 
his Presidential Address on April nth 
as a passionate desire to ' live better ' : 
a consuming urge to improve their 
standards of life. *' 

We would not see material values 
overweighted in this land of traditional 
aspiration towards the spiritual, or 
have the pendulum swing too far in 
the direction of the Western restless 
ambition which too often exalts stand- 
ards of living, in the technical sense, 
above standards of life. But the 
physical condition of the Indian masses 
is so deplorable, so indefensible, that 
every friend of the race must welcome 
any constructive effort to bring about 
the dynamic psychological change for 
which Sir Krishnamachari called. He 
said : — 

A revolution like this can come only if the 
whole population is set to work on its own 
betterment : if it makes its plans and imple- 
ments them under the democratic processes 
of the co-operative movement. Only in this 
way can we have long-term permanent results. 

He said emphatically that collect- 
ivisation, as in the U. S. S. R., was 
totally unsuited to India, where condi- 
tions were entirely dissimilar. India 
could not stand a shock of this char- 
acter to her economic system. 

Co-operation is tlie natural basis for de- 
velopment of all sides of rural life and the 
movement should be the recognised agency 
for the execution of all projects for r.aising 
the standard of living of the people of India. 

The need for the greater participa- 
tion of women in the Co-operative 
Movement was brought out by Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur in inaugurating the 
Women’s Section of the Conference on 
AfMil lath. Co-operation began in the 
family but if India was to rise to her 




full stature it must also extend to the 
larger family unit which was the coim* 
try as a whole, she said. She felt that 
women could play a particularly useful 
and important rOle in the Helds of 
education and health, in helping women 
in the rural areas as well as in the cities 
to become economically independent 
by training in handicrafts and societies 
for sale and purchase, in promoting 
community kitchens, mid-day meals 
for workers and school-children of -the 
poorer classes, etc. 

Co-operation, she said, bred trust. 
It could help the people to rise above 
fisslparous tendencies. Women, the 
custodians of tradition and custom, 
had been to a great extent excluded, by 
their own ignorance or by neglect, 
from many movements. 

It is absolutely essential that women, who 
form half the population of the country, 
should be harnessed within an activity which 
is frauglit with immense po.s.sibilitic8 for tiie 
general good as also for the benefit of tlicir 
own sex. 

The needs were legion and the 
ednoated women of the country were 
a handful, but she had great faith in 
her own sex and also full conviction 
that the ne- essary funds would be 
available for the movement when its 
possibilities were realised. Trained 
workers were the great and pressing 
need. . 

An impressive " Preliminary Draft 
of a World Constitution ” has emerged 
from the protracted labours of a 
distinguished American Committee 
headed by Robert M. Hutchins. It is 
dedicated to Gandhiji who it is con- 
fidently asserted would have been the 
first World President if an election had 
been held before the 30th of January 
last. 
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The scofie of his coa^aest exceeded what-< 
everted been achieved in any other's lifetime 
. . .right emerged in him as might, meekness 
as inheritor of the earth .... Whoever will 
deserve to be W^orld President will be an heir 
to Gandhi, a Mahatma, which means the 
magnanimous^ august. It is fit that a pre- 
liminary draft of a world constitution be 
dedicated to the Precursor. 

The Preamble, appropriately in the 
form of poetry, reads thus, in a prose 
set-up to save space : — 

The people of the earth having agreed that 
the advancement of man in spiritual ex- 
cellence and physical welfare is the common 
goal of mankind ; that universal peace is the 
prerequisite for the pursuit of that goal; that 
justice in turn is the prerequisite of peace, 
and peace and justice stand or fall together ; 
that iniquity and war inseparably spring 
from the competitive anarchy of the national 
states, that therefore the age of nations must 
end. and the era of humanity begin ; 

The governments of the nations have 
decided to order their separate sovereignties 
in one government of justice, to which they 
surrender their arms ; and to establish, ns 
they do establish, this Constitution as the 
covenant and fundamental law of the Federal 
Republic of the World. 

Space limitations preclude analysis 
of the many excellent provisions of the 
Draft Constitution, which is available 
from Common Cause, 975 East Goth 
Street, Chicago 37. The framers' rec- 
ognition of the limitations of any 
constitution, even an accepted one, 
is pertinent for India today. They 
emphasise that no constitution is 
salvation and safety by itself." 

A constitution is a descriptive summary of 
possible good works, which cannot possibly 
operate outside the frame pf a saving will .... 
If mankind has made up its mind for self- 
destruction, any written Law% and were it 
descended from heaven, will leave it lawless. 

How much of this thoughtful 
draft will find its way into the final 
formulation of a world constitution is 
unpredictable. The difficulties in the 


way of the acceptance of and effective 
functioning under any world consfltii^ 
tion are great, but the Committee are 
hopeful. Coming developments, they 
suggest, need not be measured on the 
tempo of the previous process. V Emer- 
gencies become emergences ; century 
plants flower overnight." 


Several articles of general permanent 
value are among the many interesting 
articles contributed to the mammoth 
Commemoration Volume (The United 
Press, Ltd., Patna. Rs. 10/-) in honour 
of the versatile Indian publicist, educa- 
tionist, writer and humanitarian. Dr. 
Sachchiclananda Sinha, on whose 
seventy-fifth birthday it was presented. 
One of the most striking of these is the 
article by the Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju on Gautama Buddha and 
Bihar. " 

The connection of India's greatest 
son with that part of the country has 
hallowed its soil. But Gautama the 
Buddha's message was above geograph- 
ical considerations. It was a tragic 
mistake tliat Buddhism was banish- 
ed from the land of its inception, to 
spread its beneficence chiefly under 
foreign skies. Its peaceful penetration, 
eastward to Japan, south to Ceylon, 
west to Palestine, is only part of the 
story of its influence. To be sure, the 
Buddha's teachings have been largely 
misunderstood in the West, thanks to 
the unenlightened labours of the Orien- 
talists, but wherever the story of bis life 
and teachings, as retold by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, has gone, hearts have been 
quickened. Gandhiji testified bow 
deeply The Light of Asia, read in his 
student years in London, had appealed 
to him, whose later preaching of ahimsa 
echoed the teaching of his great Pre- 
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decessor. And that the missionary 
impulse of Buddhism is not spent is 
proved by the arrival in Hamburg this 
April of Great Abbot Uthu Nanda, 
yellow-robed representative of the 
Buddhist Grand Council of Burma, 
seeking permission to stay three years 
in Germany for the purpose of propagat- 
ing Buddhism there. 

Dr. Katju repudiates the notion that 
the Buddhist doctrines make men timid. 
The Buddha was a stranger to fear 
and, though he taught men to return 
hatred with love, he ever emphasised 
the need of fearlessness. We echo Dr. 
Katjn’s sentiment when he writes; — 
In the interest of humanity at large. I wish 
that the teaching of Buddha. . .should be- 
come a living and effective force in the 
guidance of our life, individual as well as 
national and collective. Let us, in India, 
make an effort to bring back the Buddha to 
his native land. 


Wars are not due to simple human 
instincts, declares Prof. T, H. Pear, 
Professor of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, in his article **Pcace, 
War and Culture-Patterns " in the 
January Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, Nothing, he 
suggests, could be much less instinctive 
than the behaviour of the atomic 
scientists. War, he says, is the ex- 
pression of a culture pattern, but the 
latter can be changed. Professor Pear 
quotes effectively from Emery Reves's 
A natomy of Peace, which gives a clue 
to a major modern difficulty : — 

Nothing can distort the true picture of 
conditions and events in this world more than 
tu regard one's own country as the centre of 
tlie universe, and to view all things solely in 
their relationship to this fixed point... our 
inherited method of observation in political 
and social matters is childishly primitive, 
hopelessly inadequate and thoroughly wrong. 


Badi nation from its own point of - 
view seems indisputably right, but e 
pieced together mosaic, Mr. Reves 
maintains, has no relation to reality. 

It is an unfortunate reflection on the 
prevailing culture pattern that “ war 
is rapidly ceasing to have rules. " 
Professor Pear remarks : — 

It is relevant to mention that the chief 
argument put forward for its use [ that of the 
atomic bomb ] was that it would shorten the 
war against Japan, not that it was allowable 
by the rulerof warfare. Matters had already 
got past even that stage of mental tidiness. 

But new culture patterns can be built 
up^out of the old ones, he maintains, 
and happily, “ the films and radio have 
made the phrase ' the inevitability of 
gradualness ’ almost obsolete. '* 

Enquiry, a new monthly magazine of 
psychical research and paranormal 
psychology, numbers well-known 
names among the contributors tu its 
April issue. The Foreword is by Prof. 
C. D. Broad of Cambridge. G. N. M. 
Tyrrell in " A New Task for Science ” 
remonstrates with science for its dis- 
inclination even to consider the evi- 
dence for phenomena painstakingly 
gathered by psychic researchers — an 
amusing attitude in view of the dis- 
missal by modern psychic research of 
the work already done and the expla- 
nations given by Oriental psychologists 
and students of Occultism in the same 
field. J. W. Dunne presents a picture 
of the various observer-selves in the 
individual, each with its own range of 
perception and time. Dr. William 
Brown and the Dean of St. Paul’s deal 
with the impact of the paranormal 
upon their own fields of activity. 

Olaf Stapledon begins a series on 
" Data for a World View. ” He, too, 
considers psychic researchers pioneer 
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explorers of the dark continent of 
** Paranormal Psychology. *' This atti- 
tude tends to make the searcher blind 
to any knowledge already available. 
One might gain more from the methods 
of Occultism which take the traditions 
and the teachings of the past, and 
check, test and verify them, so that the 
results stand as independent evidence — 
a procedure possible in proportion as 
the verifier perfects and integrates his 
own nature. This, because his pliysical, 
mental, psychic and .spiritual organisa- 
tion affords tlie very instruments by 
which he must work, observe, interpret 
and apply. Ignoring to a large exfent 
existing traditions " and Eastern 
psychological science, because the 
terms of reference are unfamiliar, gives 
even the most learned of modern 
investigations the effect of a mountain 
travailing to give birth to a mouse. 

The Indian Parliumint » publi.shcd 
from Bombay and now in its third 
volume, is filling a very useful role in 
educating Indian political thought on 
broad and constructive lines. Its 
articles by qualified writers cover a 
wide range of interests; its editorials 
arc frank, trenchant, tbouglit-provok- 
iiig. Especially noteworthy was its 
combined February and March Special 
Issue in memory of '* The Glory of His 
Age. " This contained many valuable 
articles, by J. C. Kumarappa, K. K. 
Diwakar, K. G. Mashruwala, Arthur 
Moore, Horace Alexander and others 


and accounts of Gandhiji's part in the 
freedom struggle and in the restoratiaii 
of peace to Noakbali. 

Shri K. Srinivasan wrote in bis 
editorial in that issue of the three great 
r61es Gandhiji had played and in each 
of which he had set new standards. 
They were the roles of “ the sensitiser 
of the human conscience, the purifier 
of politics and the emancipator of the 
fettered and the oppressed. He had 
given a new direction to political power 
by translating authority into a call to 
service. The translation of his tran- 
scendental idealism into twentieth- 
century realities had not been easy. 
His dressing of politics in religious garb 
had opened a fresh pasture to the 
insincere, but a vigilant electorate 
could meet the danger. 

He wanted a i^ourageous, self-reliant Voter 
aiul a self-restrained [dutiful Minister. Be- 
tween them will be born the Parliament ol 
Service. 

In the trenchant editorial, No 
Freedom to Kill Order, in the issue 
which appeared at the end of April, 
the appeal to civil liberties put forward 
on behalf of those who had been seek- 
ing to promote civil disorder — some- 
thing quite distinct from peaceful civil 
disobedience— is thrown out of court. 
Civil liberty is well defined by Shri K. 
Srinivasan as “the acceptance of 
Democratic Sovereignty and the Rule 
of Law.'' 

When the bunds of order give way. the 
waters of freedom disappear into the wasteful 
Hood . 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost amond the host — at does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

s 

[The month of July calls to mind the birth of the United States. As it 
happens, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of American Independ* 
' ence, died on the fiftieth anniversary of that Declaration, on July 4th, 1826. 
It is therefore appropriate to give below some sayings of Jefferson, a great 
apostle of democracy, a true liberal and a freethinker looking upon creeds as 
" the bane and ruin of the Christian church. " As one of the moulders of the 


American Union, his example and his 
the shaping of the Indian Union. — Ed. ] 

I am a Christian in the only sense 
in which he (Jesus) wished any 
one to be ; sincerely attached to his 
doctrines in preference to all others ; 
ascribing to himself every human 
excellence and believing he never 
claimed any other. 

If it be possible to be certainly 
conscious of anything, I am conscious 
of feeling no difference between 
writing to the highest and lowest 
being on earth. 

I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of 
man. 

When a man assumes a public 


precepts can yield practical guidance in 

trust, he .should consider himself as 
public property. 

Whenever a man has cast a long- 
ing eye on fhem ( offices ), a rotten- 
ne.ss begins .n his conduct. 

To seek out the best through the 
whole Union, we must resort to 
other information, which, from the 
best of men, acting disinterestedly 
and with the purest motives, is 
sometimes incorrect. ' 

No duty the Executive had to 
perform was so trying as to put the 
right man in the right place. 

Peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations — entang- 
ling alliances with none. 



THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


[ Dr. Scott Nearing, the author oi many books in his fields of economics 
and of education, has been well known in the U.S. A. for many years for his fear- 
less stand for principle. His attacks upon child labour, upon political corruption 
and upon big business, and his avowed interest in the Russian experiment have 
made him more than once the target of reactionary attack. He does well in 
this outspoken article to write in such a way as to startle his complacent com- 
patriots, to arouse them to the implications of their apparent choice. ' If 
Dr. Hearing’s reading is correct, it would seem that wealthy America might as 
justly be addressed as was the church of the Laodiceans, in the solemn words 
of Revelation : — 

" Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked : I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that thou mayest 
be clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eycsalve, that thou mayest see. ’’ — Ed. ] 


United States political leaders and 
publicists often refer to the defence 
and preservation of " the American 
way of life ” and advocate its exten- 
sion to other parts of the world. 
Before Columbus sailed the Atlantic, 
the Americas were inhabited by red 
men. During the past ,(ive centuries 
millions of white Europeans have 
crossed the Atlantic and ’established 
the pattern of living to which United 
States political leaders and publicists 
so frequently refer. 

South of the Rio Grande ( the 
northern border of Mexico) the 
European culture pattern has be- 
come generally dominant. North 
of the Rio Grande, in the United 
States and Canada, it has replaced 
and all but obliterated the culture 
pattern of the American Indians. 
This article aims to describe some of 


the prominent features of the life 
pattern that is accepted, followed 
and boasted about in North America. 

An American Indian described 
the migration of Europeans to his 
country in three sentences. “ White 
man come to America. Indian have 
all the land ; white man have Bible. 
Now white man have all the land ; 
Indian have Bible. ” 

Through four and a half centuries, 
millions of Europeans and thousands 
of Africans and Asians have moved 
into the Americas. The Africans 
were brought as chattel slaves. 
Many of the Asians were contract 
labourers. The Europeans came as 
conquerors : Bible in one hand, gun 
in the other, and a whisky flask in 
the hip pocket. The early Spanish, 
and French adventurers were accom- 
panied by priests. The first Ihitch 
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And IBritish settlers in North Amertca 
were ardent Christians. The Puritans 
went to New England, and the 
Quakers to Pennsylvania in order to 
set up communities where they 
might worship as they chose. To 
build and maintain homes, they 
needed land. Some land they bought. 
Most of it they seized. In the United 
States alone, since the foundation of 
the present government in 1789, no 
wars have been fought against the 
Indians, — most of these wars arising 
out of the struggle over land. 

Europeans brought more than 
Bibles, guns and fire-water to North 
America. They brought European 
culture. Crafts, techniques, lang- 
uage, customs, political and social 
institutions all crossed the Atlantic 
with the European migrants, and 
occupied a continent rich in natural 
resources. Wild life filled the waters 
and roamed the forests and plains. 
Much of the country was heavily 
timbered. The soil was fertile. 
The climate was well adapted to 
European agriculture. Almost all 
the important minerals were avail- 
able. With minor exceptions these 
resources were untouched. The 
Indians, who lived mostly on the 
wild life, had used little of the land 
and few of the minerals. After kill- 
ing or driving off the Indians, the 
Europeans found themselves masters 
of a richly endowed, virgin continent. 

The new occupants of Nort|j 
America began living on their cap- 
ital, — killing off the wild life, cutting 
down the forests, cropping the land 
until its productiveness was exhaust- 


ed, abandoning the exhausted soil 
and moving to new farms, extract- 
ing the irreplaceable coal, oil and: 
metals. In the early years this rape 
of the continent was conducted with 
hand-tools. During the past century, 
machines have replaced the cruder 
implements, and resource exhaustion 
has been steadily accelerated. 

Four factors were evolving the new 
America : { l ) Technology and ( 2 ) a 
matured, skilled labour force, both 
imported from Europe : ( 3 ) a great 
quantity and variety of natural 

resources, and ( 4 ) .,«ley of ideas 

and ideals which comprised the 
objectives and practices of tl^ life 
pattern transplanted from Europe to 
North America. These factors result- 
ed in rapid and far-reaching changes 
in the American way of life. 

•r Animal power was replaced by 
wind, water, steam and electri- 
city, and the volume of energy at 
the disposal of the population was 
greatly increased. 

Hand craft and the domestic 
workshuj* gave way to division 
of labour ; '' automatic machinery ; 
mass production ; mass marketing ; 
the factory ; the trust or cartel ; the 
department store ; chain merchandis- 
ing ; railway, telephone and radio 
net-works and other forms of co- 
ordinated technology and manage- 
ment. 

Small businesses were swallowed^ 
up by big business as the local, 
individual, competitive econonay 
evolved into centralised, corporate, 
monopoly economy. 
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A Frontier, village and town, with 
^ their basis in hunting and fishing, 
pastoral and agricultural occupa- 
tions, developed into commercial and 
industrial cities with their bases in 
manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, banking, insurance, mer- 
chandising, diversion, amusement, 
education. In this process the self- 
employing hunter, herder, farmer, 
crahsman and merchant dwindled 
from majority to minority. In their 
places were the wage and salary 
workers in factories and offices, the 
expanded professional groups and 
the new technological intelligentsia. 

Wealth and income increased in 
quantity and were concentrated, 
first in the hands of rich individuals 
and later in business corporations. 

^ The owners and managers of this 
new concentrated wealth were 
able to buy whatever was for sale, at 
home and abroad. At home, in 
addition to new businesses, they 
bought newspapers and radio chains 
and dominated public schools, 
universities and churches. Abroad 
they bought resources, utilities and 
industries and dominated the gov- 
ernments of weaker countries. 

"j Through the years from 1870 to 
' the present moment, the control 
of United States political and social 
institutions passed into the hands of 
the same self-perpetuating oligarchy 
which operated mines, factories, rail- 
roads and banks. Big business men 
and their satellites, whose lives were 
dedicated to the competitive struggle 
to monopolize wealth and concen- 


trate power, thus became the makers 
of United States policy. 

Thirteen independent British 
colonies scattered along the Atlantic 
sea-board, with their population of 
some four millions, which had 
organized the United States of 
America in 1789, have become a 
federation of forty-eight States, 
spanning the continent, with a popu- 
lation of 145 million, with an ad- 
vanced technology, a. vast produc- 
tive capacity, the world’s largest 
navy, a stock-pile of atom bombs 
and a desire stirring in the breasts 
of an ambitious profit-power-seeking 
oligarchy to control, exploit and 
police the world. 

The United States has come to its 
maturity. The country of President 
Truman and Secretary of State 
Marshall is as different from the 
country of Washington and Jefferson 
as a mature man is from the school- 
boy. 

It is impossible to speak of the 
American way of life as though it 
were unalterable. Like every other ^ 
social pattern, the life of the United c' 
States is undergoing ceaseless 
changes which have been greatly 
accelerated by the inventions and 
discoveries of the past hundred 
years. 

The American Way of Life, in 
1948, is the way develop>ed by social 
evolution and determined in part 
those w'ho now make public 
policy and shape the patterns of 
private living, — the business men, 
their handy-men in technology, ad- 
vertising, journalism and the learned 
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professions, the leading politicians, 
the top-ranking militarists. These 
masters of America have recently 
been at considerable pains to define 
what they mean by the American 
Way of Life. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers issued a pamphlet on The 
Free Enterprise System in 1944. 
Here are its opening sentences ; — 

The success of an economic system 
must be measured by the amount of 
income it enables a people to produce, 
and by the way that income is shared. 
The American free enterprise system 
made this country the most productive 
and most prosperous nation in history. 

Earl O. Reeve, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
wrote in Liberty magazine, January 
1948 

Modern business, in America espec- 
ially, has made almost a fetish of change 
and progress. . . .It refuses to be fenc- 
ed in by theory or formula in its search 
for a greater level of production and 
sales. 

The Cities Service Company, 
operator of public utilities, inserted 
f^an advertisement in The Neiv York 
Times of January 2, 1948, in which 
it specified the characteristics of the 
American Way of Life : — 

What country has virtually all other 
countries knocking at its lunch boxes 
and safety deposit boxes? What coun- 
try is expected to help feed most of 
Europe — and still maintains the world's 
highest standard of living at home^ 
What country out-produced all other 
economic systems in World War II, 
not to mention World War I ? W'hat 
country’s monetary system is recogniz- 


ed throughout the globe as the only 
real yardstick of value today ? What 
economic system has prpduced for its 
everyday citizens more automobiles, 
more bathtubs, more telephones, more 
hospitals, more schools — more proteins, 
more fats, more starches— -tlian almost 
the rest of the world combined ? What 
economic system provides freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, freedom from undue searcli 
and seizure, freedom to travel, freedom 
to vote, freedom to worship ? " 

Burlington Mills, a large textile 
manufacturing concern, advertised 
in the January 2, 1948, New York 
Times : 

America has more passenger- cars 
than the rest of the world put togeth- 
er — far more bathtubs, and many 
more radios. It’s that way with clothes 
or food or almost any comfort, con- 
venience or necessity you can mention. 

These descriptions of the Aitjer- 
ican way of life have certain char- 
acteristics in common : ( i ) They 

emphasise bigness and “ manyness,” 
( 2 ) mainly of commodities, ( 3 ) and 
measure : iK'ccss in terms of the 
quantity and variety of material 
possessions, { 4 ) with passing men- 
tion of freedom, — particularly free- 
dom of business enterpri.se. 

One must raise two questions 
about this description of the Amer- 
ican way of life, h'irst, is il true 
for all Americans ? Second, is it 
peculiar to America ? Obviously, 
the low-income group in the United 
States, poorly housed and badly fed, 
and the racial minorities, subject to 
segregation and discrimination, are 
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not among its beneficiaries. As for 
its uniqueness, the competitive 
struggle for wealth and power has 
been carried on in every commercial 
culture. It might with equal justifica- 
tion be called the V^enetian Way, the 
Dutch Way, the Trench Way or the 
British Way of Life. 

White Europeans liave taken over 
the land of North America and have 
converted its resources into a flood 
of commodities. The United States 
is fabulously rich. It also spends 
more on military preparations than 
any other nation. Its citizens are 
surrounded by public enterprises 
such as highways, schools and 
hospitals and by privately owned 
gadgets — automobiles, telephones, 
radios, electric refrigerators. But are 
bigness and manyncss a sound 
measure of success ? What will 
happen to a nation whose public 
policy is being made by big business 
men for whom the main aim is self- 
enrichment ? 

There is an old saying that men 
cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Production and sales, automobiles, 
telephones and radio sets, economic 
ascendancy, social convenience and 
political dominance are all of the 
tribe of Mammon. The American 
way of life, as described by its 
noisiest advocates, is a mammon- 
way. 

Descendants of the early white 
settlers have made their choice. 
They journeyed, with their social 
ideals, to a rich continent. Their 
ideaU have been smothered under the 
flood of commodities which a mass- 


production technology has poured 
over the United States. Godlin^ 
met mammon front to front on the 
North American continent. Mam- 
mon has won the first round - of the 

5 

contest. There is no longer a serious 
question as to whether the American 
way of life is a way in the service of 
God or of mammon. The issue which 
confronts the American people today 
is a simple one : Can man serve 
Mammon and survive ? 

The problem has several aspects : 
( I ) Can an economy based on a 
competitive struggle for profit avoid 
periodic depressions which become 
longer and deeper, until occasional 
and partial economic paralysis gives 
way to chronic and complete 
paralysis ? { 2 ) Can a nation whose 
policy makers are dedicated to a 
competitive struggle for profit and 
power avoid recurring wars which 
become progressively more total 
until thej' develop into permanent 
war ? ( 3 ) Can permanent war, 
waged with the products of the 
laboratory and the assembly-line, 
avoid self-liquidation ? ( 4 ) Can a 

people living under the shadow of 
chronic depression and permanent 
war avoid escapism and cynicism ? 
( 5 ) Can human beings devote the 
major part of their time, energy and 
attention to production, sales and a 
multiplicity of things except at a 
price of frustration, despair and 
qjtiraate self-destruction ? 

The American way of life, 
measured in terms of wealth and 
power, is a flamboyant success. 
Measured in terms of human unfold- 
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inent, growth and fulfilment, it is a 
tragic failure. In reality it is a way. 
not of life, but of death : the death 
of creativity, of aspiration, and, 
finally, of hope. 

The reason ? Man cannot live by 
automobiles and radio sets alone. 
When he sets out to serve Mammon 
he writes his oMm death-warrant, and 


with it the death-warrant of a social 
pattern built around a competitive 
struggle for wealth and power. 
The life-death process may extend 
over many centuries or it may be 
compressed into a few generations, 
but it is as inexorable as any other 
cause-effect sequence. 

Scott Nearing 




A MESSAGE TO INDIA 


An article by Louis Fischer, the 
friend of Gandhiji and of India, has 
been brought out by the International 
Book House, Bombay, as an effective- 
ly illustrated brochure, I Lived with 
Gandhi, All the profits from its sale 
at Re. 1/8 will go to the Mahatma 
Gandhi Memorial Fund, and wc wish it 
very wide dissemination. It contains 
a message which the world in general 
and Indians in especial need to have 
reiterated, lest the tremendously cost- 
ly lesson shall have been taught in 
vain. 

In bringing out this brochure the 
International Book House has rendered 
no less of a service to the country than 
when it brought out at the risk of 
Government displeasure its provocative 
l>ooks on freedom when freedom for 
India was still a dream. 

For Mr. Fischer brings out not only 
the genuine and unassuming greatness 
of Gandhiji, but also his sympathy 
with all men and with every creed. He 


had declared on November 21st, iy47i 
at his New Delhi prayer meeting : — 

1 can detect no inconsistency in declaring 
that 1 can, witliout impairing the dignity of 
Hinduism, pay equal homage to the best 
in Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism. 

Mr. Fislicr drives the point home, 
tlie point that Indians at the present 
day need to recognise and to keep in 
mind ;™ 

t^andhi taught that all men are brothers. 
Then surely re ligious men should be brothers, 
and a religion or church which nurtures 
haticd for members of other churches defeats 
its puiposc and might just as well not exist. 

He suggests that the prayer meeting 
of January jolh may teach the followers 
of Gandhiji " tlic greatest lesson that 
he would have wished to leave with 
them ; Violence and hate of fellow 
countrymen who are different spell 
death for all that is good. " And he 
adds that if that lesson is learned it 
will prove India's salvation and set an 
example the world will never fot'get. 



UNTO THE TRUTH 


[ Shrimati Lila Ray's striking article *' According to His Work : What Is 
Implicit in the Spinning-Wheel ? " which we published in October 1944 and her 
moving tribute to Gandhiji in our March 1948 issue, “ A Father Who Lived 
True,” will have prepared many of our readers for the stimulus to heart and 
mind from this cogent analysis of his lifelong experiment with Truth and of its 
implications, more drastic perhaps than a spent and harried world will want to 
face. — E d.] 

To this end was I born. 

And for this cause came I into the world . 

That I should bear witness unto the truth. 

, Jesus 

I simply want to tell the story of my numerous experiments with truth, 
and, as my life consists of nothing but those experiments, it is true the story 
will take the shape of an autobiography. 

Gandhi 


” What is truth ? ” asked Pilate 
when Jesus had made his statement. 
“ Truth, ” answers the nineteenth- 
century pragmatist, William James, 
“is only the expedient in our way 
of thinking, just as right is only the 
expedient in the way of our behav- 
ing. ” True ideas, he says, are those 
we can assimilate, validate, corrob- 
orate and verify. False ideas are 
those we cannot. Full truth is for 
him tlie truth that energizes and 
does battle. Kant found truth only 
in experience. To Croce the truth 
is absolute and at the same time rel- 
ative, more relative than absolute, 
and there is a necessity for contin- 
uous criticism and self-criticism to 
. increase and renew it with -the life 
that grows and is renewed. St. 
Thomas Aquinas thought truth must 
be the last end of the whole uni- 
verse, the last end of each thing 


being that which is intended by the 
first author or mover of that thing. 
Bertrand Russell writes in his History 
of Western Philosophy : — 

Truth, as conceived by most profes- 
sional philosophers, is static and final, 
perfect and eternal ; in religious ter- 
minology it may be identified with 
God’s thoughts and those thoughts 
which, as rational beings, we share with 
God. The perfect model of truth is the 
multiplication table, which is precise 
and certain and free from all dross. 

The knowledge of that truth which 
is the source of all truth, which re- 
lates to the first principle of being 
of all things, was considered by Aris- 
totle to be the First Philosophy. 
Confucius was a cheerful agnostic 
empiricist and there is a Chinese 
saying which declares that human 
reason is incapable of comprehend- 
ing the truth in its entirety. The 
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school of thought which stems from 
Heraclitus through Hobbes and 
Schopenhauer to Nietzsche, Fichte 
and Hume concludes that, since 
human reason is incapable of dis- 
covering the truth, truth as an ob- 
jective, impersonal reality does not 
exist. We invent a *' truth ” to 
satisfy the needs of our nature and 
to add to our efficiency in practical 
life. No philosophy, in their opinion, 
is completely disinterested and our 
need to know disinterested and ab- 
solute truth is illusory and artificial, 
for the love of truth is always min- 
gled to some extent with the need, 
consciously or unconsciously felt 
even by the noblest and the most 
intelligent, to justify a given form 
of personal or social conduct. 

Indian philosophy agrees that the 
untrained reason is incapable of 
comprehending truth in its entirety 
but regards the truth as the founda- 
tion of reality. The Indian seeker 
of truth therefore has to enter upon 
a course of rigorous training, even 
as the modern athlete, in imitation 
of the Greek, trains for the Olympian 
games. The truth-seeker’s period 
of training comes to an end only 
when he achieves the fitness and 
skill tha^ win him a full knowledge 
of the truth and a mastery over his 
intellect comparable to the mastery 
of the champion athlete over his 
muscles, an event which brings with 
it full freedom and ease of spiritual 
movement, vtoksha. Gandhi, being 
an Indian, was brought up in this 
belief. Many of his acts and habits 
which to foreigners may have ap- 


peared eccentric or sensation-mon- 
gering, in the nature of political 
stunts, were in fact nothing of the 
sort, being intimately connected with 
this self-imposed training. 

Gandhi's interest in truth was in- 
tensely realistic and as practical as 
the pragmatist's. Like James, he 
felt it should energize and do battle. 
Not only that, he thought that 
battles could be won by means of it 
far more effectively than by means 
of falsehood. And Gandhi aspired 
to,win those battles and to set right 
the wrongs of the world. " What 
imparts truth to the known and the 
power of knowing to the knower is 
what I would have you term the 
idea of good, ” wrote Plato. In 
order to implement this good, 
Gandhi knew that it was necessary 
that he should not segregate his 
thought from his life. Putting into 
practice the relativist theory of 
(Toce, he sought to keep his thought 
squared with the truth and his life 
squared with his thought by the 
continuous and stern criticism and 
self-criticism of which his autobiog- 
raphy is the evidence. 

Truth was also a .social activity to 
(iandhi, a force that grew greatly in 
actual struggle with the concrete 
problems of living, social, political, 
economic and individual. Ip this 
he was akin to the Leftist thinkers 
of the present century ; it was the 
secret of the attraction which many 
Leftists felt for him. He differed 
from them in one important detail 
—in the means permissible. Having 
set out to follow truth wherever it 
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might lead him he often embarked 
upon courses of action the results of 
which it was impossible to know in 
advance. His experiences led him 
to believe that the results, however 
unpredictable, were most likely to 
be satisfactory if the means employ- 
ed to achieve them were satisfactory. 
Out of evil good may or may not 
come ; out of good can come only 
good. 

What first made truth good in the 
eyes of men, writes Bertrand Russell, 
was the manner of its practical 
working. Gandhi knew that truth 
should be of the greatest practical 
utility in all worldly as well as spir- 
itual affairs. His experiments were 
directed to finding methods of mak- 
ing it so. When an ex|>eriment 
failed, as in Rajkot, he did not, in 
the manner of some of the modern 
European philosophers, rush to the 
conclusion that his hypothesis was 
false. He blamed the experiment 
itself, scrapped it, and in due 
course started another. All his life 
he strove to make a precise and 
exact connection between abstract, 
perfect truth and practical, experi- 
mental truth. The planet Pluto 
was known to exist for many years 
before scientists actually located it 
with their telescopes. Just so Gandhi 
knew the forces of truth to be 
present in human nature and to be 
of enormous, almost incalculable, 
potency. His experimenting was 
one long, unremitting endeavour to 
split the atom of human indifference 
and so to release those forces. 
Ahimsa and satyagraha were means 


to this end. 

As we have seen, Gandhi worked 
in a genuinely scientific and philo- 
sophic spirit. He refused to distort 
the truth to justify any personal or 
social conduct, took irrevocable 
decisions time and again, and never 
shrank from the obloquy of public 
exposure or set up specious theories 
to justify or to conceal his failures. 
“ Truth, ” he said, " has nothing to 
hide. ’’ Whenever he discovered 
himself to be on the wrong track, 
as in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act 
agitation was started or when, after 
the Bombay riots, he stopped the 
Civil Disobedience due to begin at 
Bardoli, and again in 1922 after 
Chauri Chaiira, he never hesitated 
to retrace his steps, to confess and 
to do penance for his error, and to 
start all over again, to the delight 
of his enemies and the consternation 
of his friends. Herein lies the basis 
for the charges of inconsistency, 
baffling unpredictability and even 
political unreliability that have at 
various times been made against 
him. He consciously and deliberate- 
ly took up a disinterested attitude to 
truth and never began any action 
that might be construed to be to his 
own exclusive advantage. Hinduism 
has had no severer critic and how 
exacting were his demands on him- 
self many who lived near him testify. 

Gandhi’s experiments were ex- 
periences in the Kantian sense, for 
his life was his laboratory. With 
modern thoroughness he set about 
fitting it to his work. First, he 
threw away all the bric- 3 i-brac of 
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prejudice, sentiment and habit which 
tend to adhere to a human being, 
encrusting and encumbering him. 
Cleansed and opened, his life became 
airy, sunny and spacious. Next, 
like a runner at the starting tape, 
he stripped his living down to bare, 
stream-lined essentials. Then he 
tested and retested, observed, cor- 
roborated and verified, continually 
referring his tenets to. the visible, 
material world for proof or disproof. 
By using the technique of simplifica- 
tion and abstraction the scientist 
has succeeded to an astonishing 
degree in understanding and dom- 
inating the physical world. Gandhi, 
by the same technique, strove to 
understand and act upon the whole 
environment of man, including the 
moral and spiritual parts which have 
been deliberately excluded from the 
realm of science. His was not so 
much experimental thinking as ex- 
perimental living. What was 
Gandhi’s life but a truth process 
completed ? 

Gandhi's absorption in concrete 
problems of living left him little 
leisure to devote to the intricacies 
of theological and philosophical dis- 
cussion. He pursued the modern 
tendency to emancipate the problem 
of truth from all such entanglements 
and to give it logical independence. 
His philosophy was not so much his 
life-work as a by-product, a sort of 
running commentary on the many 
causes he successively championed. 
It has to be extracted from his vo- 
luminous writings on these causes 
or inferred from the courses of action 


he chose in particular instances. 
He was, like Jesus, most unorthodox 
in his beliefs and in his methods, 
and he preferred, as Jesus preferred 
before him, to deal with concrete 
solutions to concrete problems rather 
than to indulge in the vagaries of 
theoretical controversy. Jesus did 
not argue ; he healed. Gandhi like- 
wise did not argue ; he took curative 
measures and taught us preventive 
ones. “ My religion is to serve, ” he 
said to one importunate questioner 
who sought to pin him down to a 
creed. "*I do not worry about the 
future. ” Endowed with an all- 
embracing sympathy he was broad- 
minded and tolerant but not indul- 
gent or lenient to licence. For his 
prayers he chose verses as universal 
in their ethical significance as he 
could find, verses from Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Christian and Zoro- 
astrian scriptures. Aldous Huxley 
describes this sort of ethic in his 
Knds and Means : — 

The ethical doctrines taught in the 
Tao Te Chht;, by Gautama Buddha 
and his followers on the Lesser and 
above all on the Greater Vehicle, in 
the Sermon on the Mount and by the 
best o( the Christian saints, are not 

dissimilar Among human beings 

who have reached a certain level of 
civilisation and personal freedom from 
passion and social prejudice thereexists 
a real consensus gentium in regard to 
ethical first principles. 

It was upon this ethical basis that 
Gandhi built his practices. Yet 
truth was for him, as it was for 
St. Thomas Aquinas, literally God. 
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" Truth is God, ” he said, " and the 
way to find him is Non-Violence,. . . 
I tell you if all the world denied 
God, I should be His sole witness. " 
He could go farther, however, and 
he would have agreed with John the 
Scot when the latter wrote : — 

Dionysius is right in saying that no 
name can be truly asserted of God, 
There is an affirniativc theology, in 
which he is said to l)e truth, goodness, 
essence, etc., but such affirmations 
are only symbolically true, for all such 
predicates have an opposite, but God 
has no opposite. • < 

John the Scot’s realism approach- 
es the realism of the Upanishads. 

Gandhi found no reason, experi- 
mental or theoretical, to reject the 
concept of a truth dependent on 
facts outside human control or to 
think the truth should not be true, 
absolutely, in advance of and apart 
from, its utility. Philosophy vl^s 
for him, as it was for Plato, a kind 
of vision, a vision of the truth. For 
Gandhi, truth was also a matter of 
experienced knowledge, not of spec- 
ulation. His simplicity, his clarity 
and his humility not only repel the 
woolly-headed romantic but con- 
found the hair-splitting philosopher. 
With simple directness he .cut the 
Gordian knot of the tortuous aj)ol- 
ogia of theologians. In a world where 
thought has largely become nodaliz- 
ed round two Ijasic conceptions, the 
idea of the superiority of the few 
with its accompanying contempt for 
individuals en masse and the idea of 
the ultimate sanctity of the human 
personality, man’s innate human 


goodness, Gandhi unhesitatingly 
chose the latter, like Marx and Rous- 
seau before him. W'ith Neitzsche 
and his superman, Fichte and his 
self-seekers, Gandhi had no sym- 
pathy. 

Lost in the labyrinths of our 
modern philosopher-Daedaluses, we 
have all but been devoured by the 
Minotaur of Unreason. Gandhi has 
given us the guiding thread by 
means of which we can slay the mon- 
ster and safely extricate ourselves. 
He has fused the Indian certitude 
of spiritual knowledge with the 
W’estern spirit of scientific inquiry, 
achieving universality of appeal. 
There is something in him for the 
pragmatist, the agnostic, the theist, 
the relativist, the mathematical 
philosopher and the Leftist ; each can 
accept him though their reasons ma^ 
differ. Through his life Gandhi re- 
united the abstract and the practical, 
the objective and the subjective, 
the theoretical and the experimental, 
and in doing so he reunited the con- 
science and the heart. He has given 
us what Bertrand Russell declares to 
be the most pressing need of our 
time, a philosophy " capable of cop- 
ing with men intoxicated with the 
prospect of almost unlimited power 
and also with the apathy of the 
powerless.’’. Who in history has 
been more apathetic and powerless 
than the Indian peasant, listless, half- 
fed, ignorant, chattel of the ages ? 
Who in history has been more in- 
toxicated with powkr than Britain 
at the height of her Empire’s glory ? 
Gandhi successfully coped with both. 
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In him have the synthesis of 
saint and revolutionary for whom 
Koestler calls in his book, The Yogi 
and the Commissar. 

The world now has an ideology 
and a method of warfare capable of 
dealing with its problems more 
effectively than chemical warfare, 
for its chemistry is the chemistry 
of the human heart. In giving it 
to us Gandhi has forced upon us 
an option. We must either accept 
or reject it. The decision cannot 


be avoided or put off, being based 
upon a complete logical disjuno 
tion of two ideologies, the ideol- 
ogy of unreason and the meaning- 
lessness of human life, and the idea 
of the essential sanctity of all life. 
If we accept, we redeem the twen- 
tieth century from ignominy and 
make it remembered as the century 
which at last succeeded in bringing 
peatc on earth. If we reject it we 
leave that honour to another time 
and another people. 

Lila Ray 


SANITATION, NOT IMMUNISATION 


The announcement by the Director- 
General of Health Services, Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta, Prime Minister-Designate of 
Baroda, that he would be appointing a 
Committee on Environmental Hygiene 
to examine the question of ffealth in 
India, and to suggest ways and means 
to improve it, w’as most welcome. 
Health is basic to any country’s pros- 
perity, and India’s health debit columns 
are depressingly long. Dr. Mehta’s 
proposal gets at the root of the matter 
and his terms of reference should ensure 
against the side-tracking of this in- 
vestigation into special pleading for the 
fallacies of immunology. Dr. Ji%raj 
Mehta pointed out the necessity for 
marshalling an army of trained workers 
for all-round uplift of the village from 
the point of view of health and sanita- 
tion. A good water supply must be 
provided, and also drainage for the 
town and for near-by swamps. Houses 
must be built on hygienic lines, streets 
and parks provided, etc. But when 


the village has been made a model in 
all these respects, the stage will only 
have been set for the real effort, which 
is to make the people sanitation-mind- 
edai Western experience has proved 
that carrying the slum mentality into 
the model tenement results in the re- 
production of slum conditions. The 
{irinciples of hygienic living have to 
be imparled by sympatlietic dem- 
onstrators living in the people’s midst, 
and by the physicians whom any plan 
for health improvement must try to 
distribqtc more widely throughout the 
country. 

Hygiene aiul sanitation form one of 
the important approaches to the public 
healtli problem, and, though the latter 
will be adequately solved only when 
economic rehabilitation lias made pos- 
sible also a disease-resistant diet for 
India’s millions, w^e have great hopes of 
the diagnosis and the recommendations 
of Dr. Jivraj Mehta's Committee on 
Environmental Hygiene. 



THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE 

PURANAS 


[ The value of the Puranas in the making of history, of which Dr. D. R. 
Patil, Director of Archeology in Gwalior State, writes here, is a topic on which 
much could be written from different points of view. We invite our readers’ 
attention to the Note which follows this interesting article. — Ed. ] 


The love of the past is the most 
deeply rooted sentiment of mankind. 
There is a peculiar fascination in 
thinking of the days that are no 
more, a fascination displayed even 
by the most primitive peoples who 
have preserved the history of their 
illustrious ancestors through folk- 
tales and folk-songs. In more 
developed societies there came into 
existence a separate profession of 
bards and minstrels with whom 
revival of past memories was a 
practical calling. It is largely to 
them that we in India owe t^e 
existence of a mass of traditional 
literature comprising the great epics 
and the Puranas, which have been 
rightly regarded as great heritages 
from our ancient culture. 

The conception generally held 
about the Puranas is that they are 
religious and mythological works full 
of myths and legends entwined with 
a good deal of sectarian propaganda. 
It is true that the contents of all of 
them are, on their, face value, re- 
pellent to the historical mind ; but it 
has now been fairly recognised by the 
scholarly world that they do contain 
germs of certain historical facts 
which are not available from any 
other sources known to us. It must 


also be remembered that the word 
purana means ancient ; the orthodox 
belief is that what is said in them 
refers to what had actually happen- 
ed ; thus they are regarded as 
authentic works on ancient history. 
How far this is true it is intended to 
discuss here very briefly. 

Now in the Vedic literature we get 
references to Gathas, Narasamsis, 
Itihasas, Puranas and Akhyanas, 
i.e., ancient tales and songs, imply- 
ing thereby that puranas in some 
form (not to be confused with the 
extant Avorks ) did exist even in 
Vedic times. In the ashvamedha or 
horse sacrifice described in the Vedic 
texts, there used to be a regular 
programme of recitation of ancient 
ballads and songs by the minstrels 
or bards at the royal courts. There 
is an interesting statement by the 
great Vedic king Janamejaya that 
“ never could he feel satisfied unless 
he heard about the deeds of his 
great ancestors” {na hi tripyami 
sarvesham shrinvanash charitatn 
mahat). It might be mentioned 
here that some of the admittedly 
ancient Puranas relate their begin- 
nings to an ashvamedha sacrifice. 
Thus there is no doubt that even in 
Vedic times attempts were made to 
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preserve historical traditions, mainly 
through the institution of bards and 
minstrels, though there probably did 
not then exist any definite work or 
works bearing the name of a partic- 
ular Purana, as in later times. 

In the subsequent period of the 
Sutra literature, however, it appears 
that the Puranas bad come to be 
known as a species of literature. 
Not only does the Gautama-Dharma- 
Stdra refer to “ the Purana ” but the 
Apaslamba-Dharma-Sutra actually 
quotes from a text known as the 
Bhaviskyat Purana which un- 
doubtedly was not the same as the 
Purana of that name handed down 
to us. Thus by the fifth century 
B. c. there existed some Purana 
texts, but in what actual form it 
cannot be stated for certain, as the 
contents of the existing Puranas do 
not seem to have been covered by 
the references in the Sutras. 

According to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, there had already sprung up a 
school of history known as the 
Aitihasikas in the time of Yaska and 
it had become both extensive and 
compact in the days of Kautilya 
( 300 B. c. ). In his famous work, 
i\it*Arlhasastra, while referring to 
the education of a prince, Kautilya 
enjoins upon him to listen to lectures 
on Itihasa every afternoon. This 
Itihasa included six topics, Purana, 
Ilivritta, Akhyayika, Udaharana, 
Dharma-shastra, and Artha-ihaslra. 
At one place he recommends that a 
Minister by quoting from a Purana 
and Itivritta should bring the mis- 
guided king to the right paths. Thus 


it appears the Puranas known to 
Kautilya were more historical than 
mythological and sectarian as they 
are now. 

There is, however, a theory pro- 
pounded by the English scholar 
Pargiter that the original historical 
literature of ancient India developed 
out of the traditions handed down 
by the royal bards through their 
ballads and songs which in course of 
time got into the hands of the 
Brahmins who, in his opinion, had 
little regard for historical facts. 
When and how this transition took 
place has not been definitely 
ascertained as yet, but it is certain 
that in the days of Kautilya the 
Puranas were still largely historical. 
There is, however, unassailable 
evidence that in the golden age of 
the Guptas, i. e., in about the fourth 
eeq^ury A. D., some of the ancient 
Puranas which then existed had 
come to be in the form in which they 
now exist. At the hands of the 
Brahmin redactors these texts 
appear to h.>vc suffered a great deal ; 
for they wore now harnessed to do 
propaganda for the various sects to 
which they were individually attach- 
ed. It is this fact in the history of 
this traditional literature that is 
responsible for the contents of many 
of the Puranas as they are ‘ now 
extant. 

It appears that, before these 
ancient texts passed into the hands 
of the redactors, their contents 
largely conformed to the well-known 
five characteristics or the Pancha- 
lakshanas, the themes or contents of 
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a Purana, properly so called. These 
lakshanas are: Sarga (creation), 
Prati-Sarga ( secondary creation ), 
Vatnsha ( 'gcneaIogie.s ), Manvantara 
( the various periodical divisions ), 
and VamshanucJiarita ( narrations 
incidental to the genealogies ). The 
Puranas known to Yaska, the Sutras 
and Kautilya very probably dealt 
with these only. It should be noted 
that none of the existing Puranas 
strictly conform to these char- 
acteristics. A few of them, such as 
the Vayu, the Vishnu, the M/ir- 
kandeya, the Brahmanda and the 
Malsya Puranas certainly deal with 
these but at the same time they also 
contain extraneous material not 
properly concerning the lakshanas. 
In the orthodox estimation there are 
eighteen Maha-Puranas besides a 
large number of Upa-Puranas which 
deal entirely with mythological gnd 
religious subjects having not even 
the slightest connection with the 
Pancha-lakshanas. Now the ques- 
tion arises, how far arc we to rely on 
these texts for the unfolding of our 
ancient history ? 

The history of the development of 
these texts il.sclf offers the surest 
clue to the reliability of their evi- 
dence. A close study of the im- 
portant Puranas mentioned above 
will show that broadly their material 
can be divided into three distinct 
categories, viz., the archaic survivals, 
the ancient material, and the later 
accretions. The archaic survivals 
are noticed mainly in the chapters 
dealing with the genealogical lists 
corresponding to the Vatnsha sec- 


tions of the Pancha-lakshanas. 
Though these lists have also sitfier- 
ed at the hands of the redactors, 
there is no doubt that for the polit- 
ical history of pre-Mauryan India, 
with regard to which no other 
satisfactory evidence is forthcoming, 
they supply very valuable informa- 
tion. A pioneer attempt has already 
been made in this direction by 
Pargiter in his well-known work, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. 
Unfortunately archaeological data 
have not so far been made available 
to supplement the information given 
in this tradition as in the case of 
the traditions embodied in the Ho- 
meric and Biblical accounts. 

These archaic survivals will be 
generally found to be coeval with 
the similar material of the Vedic 
literature and they largely relate to 
some aspects of political and social 
history and to certain facts of 
material culture. For example, the 
references to the primitive custom 
of Niyoga or levirate are found in 
some of the ancient Puranas in 
such a form that even the earliest 
of the Dharma-Sutras of the sixth 
to the seventh century B.c. would 
not have viewed them with favour. 
It is, indeed, significant that only 
such facts of material culture as are 
reflected in the Vedas, e.g., the 
overwhelming predominance of the 
use of war-chariots and the bow, or 
the most favoured plants and an- 
imals of the Vedas, should be found 
in the genealogical lists where alone 
the archaic survivals are noticed. 

*' The ancient material ” of the 
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Puranas is contained in some of the 
legends which have developed round 
the historical hgures, mainly through 
the efforts of the bards and partly 
in the portions dealing with the 
theories of creation and the various 
Manvantaras. Though these portions 
of the texts have also undergone 
nriany modifications, still from the 
point of view of cultural history they 
are very valuable in giving us some 
idea about the ancient beliefs and 
practices. It has been found that 
for the history and development of 
social, political and religious institu- 
tions they supply very valuable and 
reliable data. For example, on 
matters such as political institutions 
like the Sabha, the Samiti, and the 
Paura-Janapada, and the various 
theories of kingship, this material 
gives very interesting information. 

" The later accretions ” make up 
the real bulk of the individual 
Puranas. It is here that the re- 
dactors have made their influence 


A NOTE ON 

Such an attempt as Dr. Palil makes 
in the above article to evaluate tlic 
Puranas as historical sources is to be 
welcomed, pointing the way as it docs 
to more intensive search for the ground- 
work of truth which it cannot be doubt- 
ed the great Puranas still contain, 
however mutilated they may have 
become. 

It may be questioned whether the 
genealogies exhaust the “ archaic sur- 
vivals” in the eighteen Maha-Purdnas, 
and even the genealogies themselves 


felt. These accretions or additions 
were made from time to time and 
though, in the case of the Puranas 
which we have termed above 
“ ancient, " the process had stopped 
in about the fifth or the sixth century 
A. D., it still continued with regard 
to the others, some of which had 
been amassing material right up to 
the sixteenth century a. d. A 
substantial portion of these accre- 
tions pertains to the various sects of 
Shaivism and Vaishnavism and the 
religious practices connected with 
them. They give the individual 
Puranas their distinctive character- 
istics and religious importance. To 
a historian they arc of great import- 
ance for tracing the history and 
development of the particular sects 
on which much of modern Hinduism 
is based. A thorough and critical 
study of them is certainly very 
important for the proper under- 
standing of modern Hindu culture. 

D. R. Patil 


THE ABOVE 

hold many secrets, according ti> 
Madame II. P. Blavatsky, a most 
careful student of the Puranic lore. 

Ill their dead letter, the Puranas, 
slie concedes, read as “an absurd 
tissue of fairy talcs, ” but can that be 
their only sense ? As she writes in The 
Secret Doctrine ( II. 253 ) : — 

Were the highly philosophical and meta- 
physical Aryans — the authors of the most 
perfect philosophical systems of transcen- 
dental psychology, of Codes oi Ethics, and 
such a grammar as i’anini's, of the Sankhya 
and Vedanta systems, and a moral code 
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( Buddhism ), proclaimed by Max Mailer Che 
moat perfect on earth*— such fools, or children, 
as to lose their time in writing Jaity tales: 
such talcs as the Pur&nas now seem to be in 
the eyes of those who have not the remotest 
idea of their secret meaning ? 

Is it not far more likely on every 
count that, as she says, there is not a 
statement in them which does not have 
several meanings and does not apply 
to both the f)hysical and the meta- 
physical worlds ? None of them, she 
declared, any more than the many 
other sacred records wliich have the 
same origin, are 

meaningless and basclc.ss .^torios, inv'cntccli to 
entrap the unwary profane : all arc allegories 
intended to convey, under a more or less 
fantastic veil, the groat truths gathered in 
the same field of pro-historic tnidition. (The 
Secret Doctrinr, II. 410) 

When the Purfmas were written, she 
declares, ” the true meaning was clear 
only to the Initiated Brahmins, who 
wrote those works allegorically and 
would not give the whole truth to the 
masses. " 

All this is very puzzling to one who is un- 
able to read and undorstatul the Puraiias 
except in their dead letter sense. Yet this 
sense, if once mastered, will turn out to be 
the secure casket which holds the keys to tlic 
Secret Wisdom, True, a casket so profusely 
ornamented that its fancy work hides and 
conceals entirely any spring for opening it, 
and thus makes the unintuitional believe it 
has not, and c.anno£ have, any opening in it. 
Still the Keys arc there, deeply buried, yet 
over present to him who searches fur them. 
{Ibid., II. 585) 

To quote a few more passages from 
the same author’s wor]^s which throw 
light on the nature of the treasure of 
knowledge that lies concealed in the 
purposely garbled account in the 
Pur&nas. 

There is more wisdom concealed under the 
exoteric fables of Purflnas and Bible than in 
all the exoteric facts and science in the litera- 


ture of the world, and more occult true 
Science, than there is of exact knowledge in 
all the academies. ( Ibid., I. 336 ) 

. . . the Piiranic writers have ingeniously inter- 
woven allegory with Cosmic facts and human 
events.. . .The great "Wars in Heaven/' in 
the Puranas . . . relate to Heaven and Earth, 
and have a* double and often even a triple 
meaning, and esoteric application to things 
above as to things below. They relate 
severally to astronomical, theogonical and 
human struggles ; to the adjustment of orbs, 
and the supremacy among nations and tribes. 
(Ibid., 1 . J02) 

...the anrients knew as well, and better, 
perhaps, tJian the moderns do, astronomy, 
geognosy and cosmography in general. 
(Ibid., il. 53*1*.5) 

The Puranas on the one hand, and the 
Jewish Scriptures on the other, are based on 
the same scheme of evolution, which, read 
esoterically— and expressed in modern lang- 
uage, would be found to be quite as scientific 
as much of what now passes current as the 
final word of recent discovery. The only 
difference between the two schemes is, that 
the Puranas, giving as much, and perhaps 
more attention to the causes than to the 
effects, allude to the pre*Cosmic and pre- 
Genetic periods rather than to those of so- 
called Creation.. • . ( Ibid., II. 251*2 } 

...he who reads the Hindu Puranas — its 
allegorical exaggerations notwithstanding — 
will find them quite in accordance with phys- 
ical Science. . . .in the Puranas one may find 
the most scientific and philosophical "dawn 
of creation, " winch, if impartially analyzed 
and rendered into plain language from its 
fairy tale-like allegories, would show that 
modern zoology, geology, astronomy, and 
nearly all the branche.s of modern knowledge, 
have been anticipated in the ancient Science, 
and were known to the philosophers in their 
general features, if not in such detail as at 
present ! 

Puranlc astronomy, with all its deliberate 
concealment and confusion for the purpose 
of leading the profane off the real track, was 
shown even by Bentley to be a real science ; 
and those who are versed in the mysteries of 
Hindu astronomical treatises, will prove that 
the modem theories of the progressive con- 
densation of nebulae, nebulous stars and sons, 
with the most minute details about the cyclic 
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progress of asterisms — far more correct than 
Enropeadds have even aow^^lor chronological 
and other purposes, were known in India to 
perfection. 

If we turn to geology and zoology we And 
the same. What are all the myths and end- 
less genealogies of the seven Prajapati, and 
their sons, the seven Rishis or Manus, and of 
their wdves, sons and progeny, but a vast 
detailed account of the progressive develop- 
ment and evolution of animal creation, one 
species after the other ? ( /6ad., II. 252-3 ) 

In this dis^ram of avatars we see traced 
the gradual evolution and transformation of 
all species out of the ante-Silurian mud of 
Darwin and the tins of Sanchoniathon and 
Berosus. Beginning with the Azoic time... 
we pass through the Palseozoic and Mesozoic 
times, covered by the first and second 
incarnations as the Ash and tortoise ; and the 
Cenozoic, which is embraced by the incarna- 
tions in the animal and semi-human forms 
of the boar and man-lion ; and we come to 
the Afth and crowding geological period, de- 
signated as the era of mind, or age of man, " 
whose symbol in the Hindu mythology is the 
dwarf — the Arst attempt of natuie at the 
creation of man. ( Isis Unveiled, II. 275) 
...Just as in old alchemical works the real 
meaning of the substances and elements 
meant are concealed under the most ridicu- 


ART— THE 

By way of perpetuating the good 
results in increased tolerance in view- 
ing strange manifestations of human 
genius, which might be anticipated 
from the International Exhibition of 
Indian Art at Burlington House, Hr. 
Mulk Raj Anand puls forward a con- 
structive suggestion in his beautifully 
got-up Md^g, Vol. 2, No. 2. He pro- 
poses in a signed *' Letter to an English- 
man" (Lord Listowel) that a Central 
Museum for Oriental Art be established 
in London and an equivalent Museum 
for Western Art at Delhi. The value 
of such Museums for the presentation 
of the best artistic achievements of 
East and West, respectively, would be 
tremendous, not only for the broaden- 
ing of popular appreciation but for the 
fecundating of the creative urge. Such 


Ions metaphors, so are the physical, psychic, 
and spiritual natures of the Elements ( say ol 
Are) concealed in the Vedas, and especially 
in the Purd.nas, under allegoiics comprehen** 
sible only to the Initiates . . .Science has no 
speculations to offer upon fire per se ; Occult- 
ism and ancient religious science have. This 
is shown even in the meagre and purposely 
veiled phraseology of the Tiiranas, wdiere 
( as in the Vttyu Purdna) many of the quali- 
ties of the personified Ares are explained.. , . 
Now all this shows that thh writers of the 
Puranas w^ere perfectly conversant with the 
“ Forces " of Science and their correlations ; 
moreover, with the various qualitic.s of the 
latter in their bearing upon those psychic 
and physical phenomena which receive no 
credit and are unknown to physical science 
now. ( The Secret Doctrine, I. 520-1 ) 

The more intensive study of the 
Puranas, then, to which Dr. PatiPs 
essay points the way, the correlation 
of the varying accounts and the at- 
tempt to discover their hidden meaning 
with such keys to universal symbolism 
as Madame Blavatsky has given in her 
works is a most promising and hopeful 
line of investigation. 

A Student of Theosoi hy 


UNIFIER 

fecundation is very far from sterile 
imitation, ah an enriched art expres- 
sion in both Vvcst and East sliould be 
favoured by such permanent collec- 
tions. 

We agree with Dr. Anand as to the 
desirability of “a self-conscious syn- 
the.sis of values " for a united world. 
He writes that 

we would like to integrate our age-old "toler- 
ance with democracy as it is really believed 
in and practised by the best minds of Europe. 
We would take the machine from the West 
but we w^ant to control it by empliasising the 
dignity of man and his precedence over the 
tools which he uses.... We would, in fact, 
wish to relate the humanisms of the European 
renaissance, which burgeoned in the arts, 
literatures and sciences and are the real con- 
tent of Western civilisation, with our own 
older and newer humanisms. 



THE MYSTIC ELEMENT IN POETRY 


I It is an interesting analysis of a fascinating subject that we are given 
here by Mr. Francis Berry of the Department of English Literature in the 
University of Sheffield, himself a poet with several volumes to his credit. His 
Murdock and Other Poems was recently published. The relation between 
genuine mysticism and immortal poetry is close indeed. The heart quality is 
common to both. The ability to express in words what the mystic experiences 
of Reality produces poetry that has a perennial appeal and that uplifts as well 
as purifies. — En. | 


Poets explore. They “ voyage 
through strange seas of thought, 
alone ” or rather, not so much ^eas 
of " thought ” as a compact of 
thought, imagination, desire and 
ambition; and not always "alone" 
— at least not at the outset of their 
careers. 

Poets explore. They venture into 
fields of sensation and speculation 
untrodden previously, and — because 
untrodden — unpossessed by the hu- 
man mind. The human mind has 
its own safe frontiers within which 
it is comfortable and with which it 
is familiar. The poet may a't first 
drive and chart his individual paths 
within the public ground, but, since 
he is avid for the forbidden and the 
precarious ; since objects within the 
public frontiers are approached, 
considered, and finally possessed in 
the complete possession of articula- 
tion owned in and through poems ; 
he later abandons the common 
possessions. For him " what’s won 
is done, joy’s soul lies in the doing ’’ 
and he — impatient with his stale 
property lying within the known 
circumference — makes breaches and 


goes out — and on — alone. There he 
finds the necessary novelty, winsome 
and a challenge, until that in turn 
is expressed. In the act of expres- 
sion novelty has served its purpose, 
becomes no longer such, is useless, 
is to be thrust behind him with the 
rest of the past. But he was a 
pioneer, and what for him is a tedi- 
ous tract in the rearward remains 
for the rest of us out of bounds or, 
at best, a province scarcely annexed 
and of doubtful virtue. The bulle- 
tins concerning the nature of this 
province arc sent back by the single 
pioneer in the form of poems and 
we regard them with suspicion. To 
many it seems outrageous that a 
man should ask them to travel with 
him— vicariously, in the poem; it 
seems to them outrageous that they 
should be compelled to enlarge their 
own bourn which also is the public 
one, to accommodate new provinces, 
especially since their natural feat- 
ures, besides being strange or ag- 
gressive in themselves, modify the 
known landscape by their contigu- 
ity; the new enormous mountains, 
lifted over a fatniliar blank horizon. 
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cast shadows on the homely valleys, 
inflict a new play of light within 
previous unspoilt and secure pre- 
serves. Thus poets distend the 
circumference of the common human 
mind. They go first, record their 
findings and with slow, indignant 
acquiescence the common mind ex- 
pands to receive the new lands 
within its embrace. 

But it may be said that philoso- 
phers are likewise responsible for 
the enlargement of mind ; that they 
singly, and at intervals through his- 
tory, have created new views, new 
illuminations of life, which the mass, 
coming after, has made its own. Yet, 
in so far as they are pure philoso- 
phers, this is scarcely so. Rational 
speculations, like new geometrical 
theorems, may be demonstrably 
sound and still the mind, the whole 
mind, will be unsatisfied. Every- 
thing except intellect — instincts, 
intuition, imagination — will be scep- 
tical. The intellect, working by it- 
self, may be convinced by philosoph- 
ic or scientific theories, but the rest 
of each man is inclined to say “ I 
agree, so what ? ” The new posses- 
sion is so partial in its appeal as to 
be hardly a possession or any 
advance. 

This is not so with poetry. This, 
beyond all other activities, engages 
all the parts of man, the most aborig- 
inal promptings as well as the top 
stratum of intellect. But it not only 
engages all the parts severally ; it 
integrates those parts: integrates 
parts which normally live separate- 
ly, one or other sporadically assum- 


ing harmony and subjugating the 
rest. A successful poem integrates 
the warring parts of man and, in 
reading, undergoing the poem, the 
reader ceases to be an aggregate of 
parts but becomes, for the moment, 
a whole as the poet became a whole 
in the act of writing the poem. 
Poems both enlarge consciousness and 
make men whole. 

But the poet, travelling thus out- 
ward continually from the known 
centre, comes in time to his own 
limits, and perhaps the circum- 
fdt'ence of those limits is in propor- 
tion to his genius. Arriving there, 
what does he do ? He can turn 
round and re-traverse known land, 
go back to the centre of his child- 
hood terrain and see home afresh in 
the light of extraordinary travel ; 
sec it again, thus ponderous with 
experience, with distaste and dis- 
appointment, or find in it a second 
meaning which will sustain enough 
for new work built on that primitive 
centre that is both individual and 
public: thus Traherne. 

But, ins. cad of thus re-traversing, 
he can do otherwise. Having come 
to the limits of lateral exploration 
he can abjure it, — disdain earth, and 
make a vertical attempt. 

Now the concluding work of vari- 
ous poets seems to have been creat- 
ed out of one or other of theSe ways 
of release from the exhaustion of 
lateral exploration. Shakespeare's 
final plays appear to be the work of 
a man who, having travelled to the 
furthest lateral limits of any ; who 
having forded the most menacing 
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rivers ; having crossed the satarnine 
ranges and gulfs, has turned back, 
crossed again the old landscape, 
possessed by all of us, and used it 
once more : but, in so using it. not 
repeating the former possession of 
his early work, but seeing it as 
strange, and as satisfyingly strange, 
as anything undergone in solitary 
journey ; seeing it indeed in the 
light of that journey. He thereby 
made a second and different posses- 
sion — through his poetry — of the 
known. He was enabled to do this 
through the privilege of a jourhey 
that was unique and this unique 
quality of his previous journey is 
responsible for the new and singular- 
ly esoteric overtones in those last 
plays, which the rest of us can share 
only by travelling with the poet, 
step by step, through every play, 
outwards and thence back. *' Home 
is where one starts from. ” 

The alternative solution is under- 
taken by W. B. Yeats (and perhaps 
by Crashaw) in his latest work. 
Yeats having come to the utmost 
bounds of his e.\pIoration of the 
natural world saves himself from an 
impossible repetition by surmount- 
ing the natural, by an ascent into 
his private "artifice of eternity." 
He reaches Byzantium through 
" turning and turning in the widen- 
ing gyre. ” The natural world of 
young love-makers, 'of " birds in the 
trees " and all other mortal beings, 
is no " country for old men, ” and he 
therefore climbs up out of it to reach, 
at the head of that tower, his 
splendid, artificial, unageing and 


briUiant Byzantium of gold mosaics 
and artifacts. His heart. " fastemd 
to a dying animal, " rids itself of it 
and attains to a paradise of " learn- 
ed Italian things. ” Yeats, in short, 
" makes a superhuman mirror- 
resembling dream. " 

We are not concerned here with 
declaring which method is the better, 
or which yields better results in 
poetry (each must go the way he 
must go ) but both obtain a privilege 
claimed by the mystic. Yeats, hav- 
ing reached saturation point in 
worldly sensation, strains above it, 
is gathered into a supra-natural state 
where only art abides.' This region 
of " hammered birds and gold 
enamelling, ” is one — for Yeats — 
with the focal-point of all men’s and 
all ages’ aspirations to excellence, a 
fabricated excellence which derides 
the vision of which it is bom by 
still continuing with unabated glitter 
of faience after the human propaga- 
tors of that vision have surrendered 
to death. But this focal point, 
where men’s highest intuitions of 
excellence intersect in the guise of 
mosaic art, is also the extreme point 
to which God reaches down. This 
point is the meeting place of man’s 
aspiration and divine unbending. 
Yeats, in occupying that point, 
resolutely, and with justice, places 
himself with the one unchanging 
principle. 

It was fortunate for Yeats’s 
poetry that, in his climb to "eter- 
nity, ” he found the Byzantine 
" artifice " to symbolise it. Crashaw 
similarly found in pictorial art and 
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music the exemplificatum of his 
intuition of eternity. Keats found 
his intuition of eternity in a Grecian 
um. " Thou silent form. ” he says, 
“ dost tease us out of thought as 
doth eternity. ” These poets have 
found in plastic or graphic art their 
best equivalents for their percep- 
tion of the ultimate and unchanging 
principle behind transient phenom- 
ena. 

But what of Blake in his prophetic 
books ? They are certainly mystical, 
but are they really successful as 
poetry ? And the poems of San 
Juan del Cruz ? 

Indeed, poetry and mysticism are, 
in a sense, mutually hostile to each 
other. Even Catholic mystics, bred 
in a faith which provides more con- 
crete symbols, images, than any 
other, have attempted to reach 
beyond image-thinking and arrive 
at union with the First Cause— a 
state where images are really not 
only unnecessary but represent the 
mundane ballast left behind to 
promote levitation. It is true 
that, from their position of union 
with the Godhead, they speak and 
have to describe what is indescrib- 
able, have to utter a state for which 
there is no language, and fall back 
on, thereiore, the only terms left 
them — the images of this world of 
the most radiant kind, and invested 
by them with a yet greater, a 
paradisal, radiance. Yet their lit- 
erary success can be seriously ques- 
tioned. Mysticism, forcing itself to 
s>peak, perforce looks down and uses 
images drawn from the world, though 


it knows theni inept for its purpose. 
They are in fact inept for the 
purpose for which they are recruited, 
and that is where written mysticism 
fails. Wordsworth surely had the 
frequent exaltation of communion 
with the First Cause operative be- 
hind rocks and streams, yet when 
he wrote of 

sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

and of that blessed mood. 

In which the brethren of the mystery, 

in which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened. 

when he wrote this he was confess- 
ing his mysticism but he was not 
writing poetry, nor even using the 
ineffective image of the professional 
mystic. His statement remains a 
prose statement using the abstract 
terms of prose or philosophy. 

The opposition between allegory 
and symbolism may be instanced to 
illustrate the mystic’s use of images, 
which may be compared to that of 
the writer <.i allegory. The allegor- 
ist, aware (;f hLs ultimatcs, proceeded 
to select worldly images to represent 
the vices or virtues or qualities of 
which ’ he was conscious : that 
(roughly) is the method of the 
mystic in his use of language. The 
poet, qua poet, on the other hand, 
works, since modern times, the 
opposite way. To Wordsworth, 
when most successful as a poet, a 
rock or an old, bent man were so 
impressive that they invaded his 
being with an unguessed significance, 
so powerful as to set him writing. 
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Then, as with the symbols of other 
poets, they grew — in the poems — to 
be more potent, important and real 
than their actual prototypes. The old, 
bent man ceases, in Wordsworth’s 
poems, to be only an old, bent 
man — though he remains that — but 
becomes the pitiable, convincing and 
eternised symbol of aged humanity 
— of all humanity indeed, since all 
humanity is conditioned to become 
like him if left alone by unnatural 
accident. Here the result is opposite 
to mysticism. The poet begins vwth 
a particular which grows till it 
assumes universal significance : the 
mystic begins with a universal and 
uses a particular to convey his 
sensation of it. At least, he must 
do that if he is to describe not merely 
his feelings in response to the impact 
of the universal but the universal 
itself. 

Poetry is the most physical of arts. 
It deals with feelings, but with feel- 


ings that are obliged to be embodied 
if they are to be active in the service 
of a poem. In the main, the more 
thoroughly physical the poem, the 
more compulsive the embodiment, 
the better. A poem seeks those very 
ponderable and measurable things 
that mysticism must strain away 
from. Poetry is inimical in its essence 
to generality, vagueness or obscurity ; 
it is a compound of the most rarefied 
with the most dense and marmoreal. 
In arriving at such a compound it 
commences with visible and tangible 
objects which grow, under the 
pressure of art, to imply abstract 
principles — to mean them — usually 
— Vvithout even the consent of the 
poet. The poet gives " to airy noth- 
ing a local habitation and a name ” 
writes Shakespeare, but it is rather 
the thing named and given a habitat 
by the poet that grows to imply not 
“ airy nothing ” but an abstract, 
though limited, principle. 

Francis Berry 


GYPSIES 


A note by Rupert Croft-Cooke on 
"Gypsy Origins” in the April 
nightly brings out the mystery that 
surrounds the history of the Gypsies 
who spread over Europe in the four- 
teenth century, though the first- un- 
doubted reference to them in England 
is said to bear the date of 1505. 

It is the philologists who speak with most 
authority. A study of all that remains in 
England of the Komani tongue and on the 
Continent of its variously corrupted forms, 
has established one positive fact — that this 
language owes its origin to India. 

Not only is it a language of Sanskrit 


origin. It is in fact an Indian lang- 
uage with a still evident likeness to 
Hindustani. " There is no positive 
evidence as to the race or caste from 
which the Gypsies came. The theories 
include a connection with the nomadic 
tent-dwellers of twentieth century 
India, whom the modern Gypsies 
certainly resemble in their silver orna- 
ments and bright clothes, and even in 
their tent construction ; and their being 
identifiable with the 10,000 musicians 
who, according to Firdusi, were import- 
ed into Persia in the fifth century. 



A STRATEGY FOR THE SOLUTION OF 
THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

SUGGESTIONS FROM PSYCHOLOGY 


[The importance of this subject in the present context needs no brief. 
Shri M. A. Venkata Rao, M.A., formerly of the University of Mysore, brings 
together in this article a number of constructive hints for supplementing the 
current efforts to solve the problem of bringing about communal unity. The 
point of view which he presents may be described as one of “ indirect approach.” 
Plenty of contemporary material could be brought forward to illustrate the 
value of his practical suggestions, but for the sake of brevity and intelligibility 
our valued contributor has, he writes, refriiined from appeal to recent move- 
ments, including those in Italy and Germany, as also from excessive technical- 
ity. His article was written just a week before the tragic death of Gandhiji.— Ed.] 


The procedure of the Government, 
of the Congress leaders and of 
Mahatma Gandhi in attacking the 
communal problem has so far been 
of a direct nature. It consists of a 
frontal assault on the intellectual 
and emotional fronts. It is sought 
to mobilise reason and feeling by 
straightforward appeal. I* believe 
that students of psychology should 
be able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to this all-important question. 
I wish to indicate what may be called 
in military parlance the " strategy 
of the indirect approach ” as a con- 
structive suggestion for the solution 
of the communal difficulty. 

The insight expressed in the precept 
of the teachers of religion that hatred 
cannot be driven out by hatred is 
borne out by psychological science. 
Even concentration of attention and 
feeling on the attitude to be changed 
tends to fix the undesirable complex 
more firmly in the mind. The more 


we preach that we should not har- 
bour inimical feelings to members of 
the other community, Muslim or 
Hindu as the case may be, the more 
deeply will the associations with 
Muslim or Hindu be stirred in the 
mind. The more often the associa- 
tions appear above the surface, the 
stronger will be the tendency for 
them to recur. The larger the 
number ol contexts, historical or 
social, in w iicli the appeal is en- 
bluined, the larger the number of 
irrelevant memories aroused. The 
task of canalisation in the desired 
direction becomes more difficult. 

1 he mind functions by mirroring the 
object ( as the philosophers say ) or 
by reacting to the stimulus ( as the 
psychologists say ). To change the 
content of the mind, therefore, it is 
necessary to change the object or the 
stimulus. Then only will the com- 
plex begin to dissolve. This is the 
- one effective way to bring about a 
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lasting “ change of heart. ” Other- 
wise the “ storm within the breast, " 
in the recent Gandhian phrase, is 
only driven underground and be- 
comes a complex, i. e., a diseased 
knot. 

Attention should be diverted from 
the subject to the object, from the 
plane of community to the plane of 
common intercbt and common work. 
Otherwise, in trying to fight the 
fanatici.sm of the communalist, we 
arc likely to develop the opposite 
fanaticism of the anti-communalist. 
On the contrary, we should escape 
from the plane of communalism 
altogether. I suggest therefore that 
in addition to the usual methods of 
appeal by mass meetings, processions 
and slogans, we provide a series of 
activities in which the members of 
all communities can participate and 
forget their animosities. To forgive 
we must forget and to forget there 
is nothing like shared work and 
experience. Also, to achieve unity, 
we must cease to remain conscious 
of the need of doing so as a problem. 
The mind must be thrown outside of 
itself. It should lose itself in work 
and play. This is the only specific 
that can cure the " mind diseased. ” 
It is not difficult to think of 
appropriate work and play and ad- 
venture. There is, first of all, the 
great and urgent work of providing 
shelter for the displaced families and 
persons. It should be possible for 
voluntary bodies of all communities 
to offer their services free, or at a 
nominal rate of pay for the building 
of homes. Tens of thousands of 


voluntary workers of all communities 
and all strata of society may be 
organised into a building federation. 
If both Hindu and Muslim volunteers 
work together to house the displaced 
persons, the better mood engendered 
by Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast may be 
canalised into solid achievement. 
The actual sight and experience of 
the hostile communities working 
together and for each other in 
nation-building activities will fix 
good-will and render it permanent. 
The amount of work that each 
person shall give for the cause is a 
detail that" will have to be settled in 
the coiirse of the work. The Gov- 
ernment should maintain a skeleton 
stuff, provide the finance and sanc- 
tion the priorities needed in the 
matter of building materials. 

Another activity is the actual 
growing of food. It should be possible 
to establish large farms near Delhi 
and elsewhere. The Government 
Agricultural Department should run 
the farms. Volunteers by the thou- 
sand may be mobilised to give a few 
months of free work in the service 
of the nation. They may be main- 
tained in State hostelries during 
their stay on the National farms. 
They will live together in groups 
composed of the members of all 
communities. Such fellowship will 
weaken the tendency to brood over 
their own grievances. They will 
work in the open air, engaging in 
farm operations. They will grow 
the golden grain not for wages, not 
for a landlord, but for the Mother- 
land. 
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It is a mistake to think that the 
fear motive is all-powerful under all 
conditions. It is not wise to appeal 
overmuch to fear, as by the argu- 
ment that if we do not banish 
distrust of other communities, we 
shall lose our freedom and be in- 
volved in war and shall be ruined in 
every way. These disasters may 
all be highly probable. But the 
emotions at this basic level are so 
deeply entwined with the instinct to 
live that a direct appeal to them 
will only stir the powerful reaction 
of defence. The defence-reaction is 
not easily responsive to reason. It 
is more cliarged with pugnacity. 
The result may be the opposite of 
what we expect. The admonition 
" Don't ” usually arouses the con- 
trariant reaction — ■' I will and the 
devil take you ! ” Adventure has a 
great appeal to the primordial in- 
stincts of man. Professor William 
James of America had this in mind 
when he suggested moral equivalents 
for war. Voluntary service in peace, 
engaging in hazardous enterprises 
like ex'ploring expeditions, mountain 
climbing or deep-sea diving should 
be organised to furnish outlets to 
the zest for adventures. 

Another way of instilling an imag- 
inative appreciation of one's land 
and making it an unconscious foun- 
dation of social solidarity is to 
encourage travelling. Let young 
and old wander over the entire 
length and breadth of the country. 
Let them be led by historians and 
accbseologists. Let brief illustrated 
booklets about the principal spots 


of cultural or scenic interest be 
prepared by the hundred, thousand 
and broadcast. Let a Freedom Train 
carrying scenic and historical repre- 
sentations with a group of lecturers 
and writers and film-makers tour 
the country. And let the organisers 
be careful to draw talent from all 
the communal groups in the country. 

Camps of a few weeks’ duration 
can be held all over the country. Pic- 
tures, photographs, lectures, songs 
and recitations, games and dramatic 
performances can all be provided in 
such a way as to give a bird’s-eye 
view of history and of culture as well 
as of the position of India in the 
world in respect of resources and 
political alignment. Perhaps it is 
best to keep politics out for the time 
being. Leaders should visit these 
camps while they are in session. 
The Karnatak may organise such a 
camp and invite the rest of India 
and other provinces should respond 
in kind. The idea should release 
the cultural pride of the provinces 
and harnes • it in the service of the 
country as . whole. The fraternisa- 
tion thus achieved should be follow- 
ed up by a system of sending children 
of onj? part of the country and one 
community to stay for a few months 
in other provinces, with families of 
differing communities. The appeal 
to treat the members of other com- 
munities as if they were your own 
people is quite laudable but too 
abstract. The feeling, that does 
not find practical expression soon 
vanishes. And several experiences of 
such vanishing will breed a deadly 
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cynicism. If, on the other hand, 
Hindu fatnilies in large numbers 
undertake to play the host to a few 
Muslim children and large numbers 
of Muslim families take a few Hindu 
children under their care for a few 
months, the abstraction and the 
futility will disapp>ear. The relation 
will become human. It is not for 
nothing that Mahatma Gandhi 
brought up a Harijan girl as his 
daughter. 

Finally I want to propose a con- 


gress or an association for ** Indian- 
isation. ” A special institution may 
be founded for the purpose of car- 
rying out such a constructive 
programme on an unofficial basis, 
though with Government aid and 
patronage. Once the larger purpose 
obtains an institutional character, a 
substantial amount of work will be 
turned out every year. And the 
work of nation-building will pass 
from the phase of passing emotion 
to that of fruitful work. 

M. A. Venkata Rao 


ASOKA AND INDIAN VILLAGES 


Asoka : Emperor of India : An Appre- 
ciation, by Hilda Seligman, is an at- 
tractive recent brochure most appro- 
priate today. 

Religious fanaticism was rampant in 
Asoka's day as it is now and his 
prescription of Dharma and mutual 
tolerance cannot be improved upon. 
Asoka stressed that 

a man must not do reverence to his own 
sect, while disparaging that of another man, 
without reason. .. .By acting contrariwise, a 
man is doing disservice to the sects of others 
and hurts his own sect. 

He preached through his envoys, and 
on rock columns still eloquent today, 
the moral qualities which do not differ 
between creed and creed and which 
make for the " security, self-control, 
peace of mind and joyousness" which 
he desired for " all animate beings. " 

The brochure is available from 
Arthur Probsthain, 41, Great Russell 


Street, London, W. C, i, at 2 s. All the 
proceeds from its sale are to go to the 
Skippo Fund for providing mobile 
health vans for the isolated Indian 
villages, "in memory of Asoka the 
Great and the great Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, ” a generous and noble gesture. 

As Miss Seligman writes : — 

...his recognition of moral obligations, not 
only to human beings but to animals as well, 
make Asoka's words come with a clarion call 
to the ears of the twentieth century. 

His lofty views, as Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky once wrote, “might be 
followed with great success in the 
present age of cruel wars and barbarous 
vivisection.” We only hope that the 
health vans being sent on their errands 
of mercy in his memory will not be 
dispensing vaccines and sera and other 
products of the vivisection laboratories 
to India's village people. That would 
be an irony indeed. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


EXPERIENCE: FIRST AND FINAL* 


The purpose of this book is to 
determine the relation between two 
forms of experience — the a:sthetic and 
the religious, often regarded as hostile 
to each other. But, as the views 
commonly held about their nature are 
widely divergent, it is necessary to 
state in what way they are to be 
understood here. 

To take up ajsthetic experience first : 
The author begins with a brief sketch 
of the history of a&sthctic theories from 
the earliest times; but he sets nearly 
all of them aside as of little help in 
rightly understanding the character of 
this experience. Its secret, he thinks, 
was discovered only by the Italian 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, in the 
beginning of the present century. 
There is no doubt that Croce’s view of 
art is unique, and shows several novel 
and striking features. This has been 
recognised by competent authorities 
ever since it was put forw'ard. But 
our author goes much farther and 
( though, as we shall see, he finds it 
necessary to modify the view in some 
respects) claims that Croce has said 
the last word on what is distinctive in 
jesthetic activity. However that may 
be, we should know Croce's view, before 
we can follow the argument of this 
book. It cannot be made quite clear 
apart from his philosophy, but we shall 
try to state it with as little reference 
as possible to his general philosophical 
position. 


Croce speaks of two forms of know- 
ledge or the theoretical activity of the 
mind, which he respectively terms 
“ intuition " and " logical knowledge. " 
The former produces images; and the 
latter, A)ncepts or universals. Of these, 
logical knowledge invariably involves 
intuition and is dependent upon it; 
intuitive knowledge, on the other hand, 
is fundamental and independent. Sim- 
ilarly, he divides the practical activity • 
of the mind or will into the economic 
and the ethical, which bear a relation to 
each other, analogous to that between 
intuition and logical knowledge. Fur- 
ther, this practical activity, as a whole, 
presupposes tlie theoretical and is 
dependent upon it ; but the reverse 
does not hold good. There are tJiiis 
altogether four, and only four, giades 
of experience of which intuition, being 
the lowest, is the ground of all the rest ; 
and the etljical, being the highest, is the 
most dependent. 

It is intuo'on, in this sense, that 
('roce identifies with aesthetic expe- 
rience. Even an idle mood in which 
we relax our mind and allow free play 
to our imagination is not, <iccording to 
him, free from reflective elements, such 
as judgments and suppositions, com- 
parisons and contrasts. To get to the 
true intuitive stage, we have to go 
mentally a step lower, abstracting all 
such elements from it. It is this first 
mode of consciousness, when the image- 
forming activity goes on without any 


* Msthelic Experience in Religion. By GedDrs MacGregor ( Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 155.) 
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admixture of reflection, that is intuition. 
It is said to present things in their 
immediacy and to give us a knowledge 
of them in their concreteness and 
individuality, as distinguished from 
their general features; but it is a 
knowledge which, being detached from 
all logical considerations, is necessarily 
indifferent to the question of truth and 
falsity. Examples of intuition are 
'' this river, " “ this raindrog, ” as 
contrasted with the concept of " water." 
Only we should remember that the 
particulars meant here are simpler and 
more fundamental than the corre- 
sponding percepts because they do not, 

’ like the latter, involve the distinction 
of real and unreal. From what has 
been stated, it will appear that this 
basic form of experience cannot be for 
us more than a moment's glimmer; 
but Croce holds that true artists and, 
with their aid, those who appreciate 
their works, have the power to capture 
that momentary experience and, keep- 
ing it pure from reflective intrusions, 
persist in it longer than others can. 

Now as regards religious experience: 
Its varieties, according to Dr. Mac- 
Gregor, are almost inexhaustible ; and 
he dismisses, as altogether unconvinc- 
ing. views like that of the late Dr. Otto 
which maintain that all religions, with- 
out exception, contain a unique element 
and are, so far, one. It being impos- 
sible to discuss the problem of the 
present book with reference to this 
infinite variety of religious views, some 
specific form of it lilUs to be chosen for 
the purpose; and the choice of Dr. 
MacGregor falls on Roman Catholic 
mysticism. Its essential features are 
expounded in the course of a learned 
and very interesting survey of medi- 
aeval literature, going back to the 


Aiigustinian tradition; but we can 
refer only to a few of them. Before 
doing so, however, we may draw at- 
tention to one of the changes which 
Dr, MacGregor, as already indicated, 
makes in the Crocean view. Religion, 
according to Croce, does not stand for 
a separate form of experience. It is 
for him a “ hybrid activity of the mind, 
in part art and in part philosophy." 
Here it is reckoned as distinct, and also 
as the highest kind of activity in the 
development of man's spiritual life. 

Some forms of theism take mystical 
experience to mean the attainment of 
absolute unity with God. But here 
the unity is such as preserves the 
distinction between God and the as- 
pirant. It is described as an "I — 
thou " relation. That is, the individual 
does not then lose himself in God but 
only finds there the fulfilment of his 
life's purpose. This experience is non- 
sensory and immediate. It is also 
radically incommunicable. It obviously 
cannot be reached without long train- 
ing in acquiring a knowledge of God 
and in loving contemplation of Him. 
The former is twofold— one, knowing, 
in faith, the truth about God ; and the 
other, rational reflection upon it. Both 
these forms of knowledge, owing to the 
ineffable nature of God, necessarily 
involve analogies drawm from ordinary 
life, such as thinking of Him, say, as 
our ** father.'* It is this knowledge 
that should eventually grow into mys- 
tic experience; but it cannot have 
any place in that experience which, by 
hypothesis, is immediate, until the 
analogical images it involves, whicli 
externalise God, are rejected. Before 
explaining what this rejection means, 
it is necessary to refer to two other 
changes which Dr. MacGregor makes 
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in the Crocean view. 

First, Croce, as we have seen, holds 
intuition to be the ground of all the 
higher grades of experience. Only, 
being mingled in each with its char- 
acteristic determinations, it has to be 
isolated from them before we can get 
at it. But he does not accept in it 
any differences corresponding to those 
grades. All intuition for him is alike 
perfect. But here such a gradation is 
postulated, with the result that intui- 
tion comes to be viewed not only as 
basic to all other forms of experience 
but also as growing richer and fuller as 
those forms rise higher in the scale. 

Secondly, Croce denies that we ap- 
prehend any external reality at any 
level of experience since, according to 
him, mind is the sole reality and there 
is nothing transcendent to it. Bnt our 
author argues at great length to show 
(without committing himself to any 
specific epistemological theory ) that 
such a reality must be accepted in the 
case of every mode of experience. The 
significance of tliese changes to tJje 
present question is that our ideas of 
God are not without their own objec- 
tive reference and that we can therefore 
also have an intuitive knowledge of 
Him which, as these ideas advance and 
become enriched, reveals to us His 
nature more and more clearly. 

With this significance in mind, we 
shall be able to see the place of 
aesthetic experience in religion. We 
have spoken of the need for rejecting 
the imagery of the earlier stages in 
knowing God, before mystic experience 
can be attained. After an examination 
of the statements of typical mystics in 
this respect. Dr. MacGregor concludes 
that the rejection is at first only of the 
iinalogical pictures, and that the 


corresponding ^thetic intuitions, 
especially those based upon theological 
propositions and therefore particularly 
relevant to divine nature, continue till 
the aspirant actually enters upon 
mystical union. They too are re- 
nounced .then, but only temporarily ; 
when a mystic elects to describe his 
experience, he reverts to that very 
imagery. This shows that aisthctic 
experience is essential to the mystic 
state, %'iewed as a whole and disting- 
uished from the act of mystic union. 
But, we siiould add, it is not sufficient, 
l)ecause there is also need, as already 
pointed out, for the activity of love. 
If mystic experience is incommunicable, 
it is so only in so far as it depends upon 
that element in the discipline, and not 
upon aesthetic experience. 

The reader of this book cannot help 
feeling that the solution it offers is 
incomplete for, though the problem 
raised is general, it is discussed only in 
reference to what, after all, is a par- 
ticular view of ajslhctic exi)crien*.«i and 
is a particular type of religion. But 
there is no (|uestioii that the book 
makes a substantial contribution to- 
wards a general and final solution of 
the j^robleii The treatment is clear 
and methodical. The discussions arc 
throughout on a high level ; and the 
exposition is full of suggestions which 
studclits of art as well as those of 
religion will greatly value. 

The relation between ait experience 
and religion is considered by ‘Indian 
thinkers also, and wc may close this 
review with a brief reference to their 
conclusion. To those familiar with 
Indian tbouglit, it is clear from the 
above account of the approach to mys- 
tic experience, that there is a striking 
resemblance between it and the three 
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ascending steps of spiritual discipline 
prescribed in Indian xrorks—Sravana, 
tnanana and dhySna, which respective- 
ly stand for knowledge of God, by 
faith ; reflection upon it ; and medita- 
tion with a view to transforming it into 
direct experience. Since rasa or aesthet- 
ic experience also, like this final one 
of jivanmukti, is characterised by 
complete detachment and is accom- 
panied by a unique form of delight, 
the two are described as similaif 

But there is one vital difference be- 
tween them. It is the lack in the 
former of the knowledge of ultimate 
reality, which is essential to the latter 
( a deficiency made good here by as- 
suming grades of {esthetic intuition 
that progressively reveal reality ). To 
this, Indian thinkers trace the lapse 

An Jixpcrimcnl in Friendship. By 
David Hinsuaw. (Ernest Bonn, Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6rf. ). 

As remarked by the author in this 
study of Quaker relief work in war- 
ravaged Finland— “peculiarly spiritual 
aiftenna; appear to enable many 
Quakers to discover, long before such 
situations become generally known, 
suffering and human need." When the 
American Friends Service commenced 
their philanthropic operations, the 
Finns “were shattered economically, 
depressed spiritually, and confused 
socially.” With their help, therefore, 
the members also gave themselves. 
And so, only eight months after their 
arrival the Director of'the Finnish Red 
Cross in Lapland was constrained to 
declare: Our memories of this aid 

which we are receiving in the days of 
our great distress will last from genera- 
tion to generation. ” The pivotal prin- 


from art experience which takes place 
sooner or later when, to speak gener- 
ally, all the tensions of ordinary life 
return. There is a reversion to 
common life from the experience of 
jivanmukti also ; but it can by no 
means be regarded as a ” lapse,” smee 
the philosophic conviction endures, 
with all its expected influence upon 
life’s conduct. In other words, there 
is, according to the Indian view, no 
direct connection between aesthetic and 
absolute experience, as seems to be 
supposed here. The discipline of the 
fine arts, particularly of music, is not 
excluded from religion, but it is ex- 
plained as only a useful aid to success 
in meditation upon the Highest (cf. 
Ydjhavalkya Smrli, iii. 115 ). 

M. Hiriyanna 

ciplc on which the Quakers render relief 
is, to work with the community and 
not for it, so they are always keen on 
the community’s co-operation. They 
keep in view the following basic require- 
ments when selecting a project : ( a ) An 
area of great need which other relief 
agencies have neglected ; ( 6 ) adverse 
conditions which make operations difii- 
cult ; ( c ) a people who need friendship 
as much as they need food, clothing 
and medicine ; and ( d ) strong ideolog- 
ical cross-currents which challenge the 
Quaker determination to project their 
service above creed, colour, nationality 
and ideology. 

The value of the good work done by 
the Quakers is obvious. W’ould that 
our social service organisations might 
take a leaf from the book of the 
Quakers, so rich in truth and in 
technique and above all in '* the milk 
of human kindness ! ” 


n M. 
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The Chiltern Library ( John l,eh* 
mann) deserved well of the general 
reader when it issued a reprint of the 
Essays and Lectures of William Morris 
and left the selection and the introduc- 
tion to Mr. Holbrook Jackson. On Art 
and Socialism is a book worth a place 
on the shelves of any student of the 
Victorian social scene and of all who 
wish to understand how well and wisely 
William Morris directed national dis- 
content. He left none in doubt about 
what he wanted and if his views were 
stow to win acceptance it was because 
prosperity ignored and poverty could 
not realise them. His plea was for a 
full life for all, in a world divided into 
two main classes, the superlatively rich 
who ruled and the downtrodden poor 
who suffered ; he pleaded for national 
education, then nearly as far away as 
when Wordsworth wrote ” The Excur- 
sion. " He urged Victorian England 
to put its house in order before neglect 
and tyranny led to destruction ; he 
called for the abolition of private 
property in the means of production ; 


he pleaded for art as man’s expression 
of his natural joy in labour ; and his 
vision of art was so comprehensive that 
it ranged from household ornament to 
town planning. He derided the supersti- 
tion that man was made for commerce, 
seeing clearly that commerce is made 
for man, and he held that every pioneer 
who had a cause at heart was bound to 
acb as if it depended on him alone, 
however well he knew his own un- 
worthiness. 

There is, as was inevitable, much 
repetition in these essays and addresses, 
but the language throughout is that of 
a master of the mot juste, a selfless 
crusader. 

William Morris, poet, craftsman and 
seer, deserves to be remembered and 
honoured and this book is a vahsable 
contribution to the desired end. He 
was one of tlie greatest of our nine- 
teenth-century reformers and his work 
was founded on love for his fellow-men. 
Seventy yr .ns have not taken the glow 
and colour lom his message. 

S. L. Bensusan 


II. + 

A later biographer has the advant- a source, he flits like a bee from plant 
age over the writer of an "official" to plant, accepting here and rejecting 
Life and Letters by his greater free- there. In the present case the advan- 
dom. There is nothing that he must tage is not so great because the official 
reem’d, and, using the original Life as Life is also a great work of art ; for Dr. 

• On Art and Socialism : Kssays and Lseturts, By Wilviam Morris, Selected with an 
Introdaction by Holbrook Jackson. ( John Lehmann, London. 8s. 6d.) 

t Bard: The Life of William Morris. By Edward and SrarHANi Godwin. 

( George G, Hairap and Co., Ltd , London. 8s. ) 
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Mackail achieved the difficult feat of 
recording everything and yet present- 
ing something eminently readable. 
The authors of Warrior Bard ( not al- 
together a happily chosen title ) have 
used Mackail and supplemented his 
tale with anecdotes told them by 
May Morris. By adding conversations 
founded on fact they have succeeded 
in giving something that reads like a 
novel and is yet the authentic tale of 
the craftsman-poet. 

Morris has suffered a little from the 
fact that those who have written about 
him, with the exception of Mackail, 
have been disciples — almost fanafical 
disciples. The result has been a certain 
reaction and the inevitable failure to 
distinguish what is lasting in Morris's 
work, whether as writer or craftsman. 
It is absurd hyperbole to speak of The 
Earthly Paradise as setting him among 
"the great epic poets of all time” — 
even above Virgil, of whose Mneid he 
made a good verse translation. 

'* Sigurd " is perhaps the best of his 
narrative poems, for it has vigour of 
movement and variation of rhythm 
such as are nut to be found in the 


The Poetic Genius of Sri Aurohindo. 
By K. D. Sethna. ( Sri Aurobindo 
Circle, Bombay. Rs. 4/4 ) 

Sri Aurobindo’s achievement is an 
inspiration. It is frivolous to discuss 
whether he is greater as a poet or as a 
philosopher. His genius is indivisible 
— though it has expressed itself through 
diflerent channels. Since the publica- 
tion of the complete poems and plays 
of Sri Aurobindo, his admirers have 
been attempting to 'assess his poetic 
genius. Among such attempts this is 
easily the best so far. A resident of 
the Pondicherry Ashram for many 
years and a keen student of Sri Aoro- 
bindo and his writings, Mr. Sethna is 
not merely an objective admirer or a 


tRther spineless tales of The Earthly 
Paradise or Jason. But best of all ue 
some of the shorter poems and lyrics. 
The Defence of Gitinevere, most . of 
Poems by the Way, and the socialist 
songs. 

As for the textiles, when one encoun- 
ters them today, they seem too imita- 
tive, though beautiful of their kind and 
always perfect in colour and workman- 
ship. Even Ruskin admitted that the 
Byzantine artists succeeded by giving 
the characteristic pattern rather than 
a copy of the real thing. 

As socialist — well, it may lie that it 
is in that guise that he will go down to 
later ages; but it is true that you can 
never separate the social reformer from 
the artist in Morris. The Godwins 
have achieved a significant epigram 
when, after quoting Mr. Guy's remark, 
" Morris, you should be an artist, not 
a pastor of souls,” they add that it 
was truer than either of them knew, 
and it "only made William angrier, 
because of the unspoken feeling in his 
heart that they were both the same 
thing.” 

It remains to observe that the print- 
ing is worthy of its subject, though 
even so short and artistic a book 
should not omit giving us an index. 

Guy Kend.all 


literary critic, but a close kinsman of 
Aurobindo’s in spirit and in thought. 
As such, he has been able to produce a 
reliable guide to the understanding of 
the thought and technique of Sri 
Aurobindo 's poetry. His estimate of 
Sri Aurobindo as expressed in the 
.** Prologue ” and in " Sri Aurobindo-^ 
A New Age of Mystical Poetry ” — is 
discriminating and just. There is mo 
doubt that Sri Aurobindo’s poetry 
opens a magnificent chapter in the 
history of poetry in general and of 
Indo-English poetry in particular. And 
Mr. Sethna, with* his gift of clear 
interpretation of subtle thought, has 
rented a distinct literary service 
through this volume. 


V. N. Bhushan 
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Th$ Royal AH of Astrology. By 
Robert Eisler. (Herbert Joseph 
Ltd., London. i8s. ) 

In this book Robert Eisler offers us 
a very good study of non-Indian Astrol- 
ogy. According to him it was devel- 
oped by the seafarers and fishennen on 
the coast of Mekran and in Baluchistan, 
who carried it to Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Out of this, Babylonia and 
Assyria evolved a fatalistic belief and 
handed it on to the Greeks who 
developed it into a system of foretelling 
individual character and fate, which 
they spread throughout the world. Dr. 
Eisler repeats that astrology is a 
fraud, a superstition, " the .stale 
remains of the grandiose mythological 
and cosmological background of a 
contemplative pantheistic religion of 
star-worship. 

He states that the astrologers speak 
only of imaginary divisions of imag- 
inary circles. The names given to the 
signs by the Hindus are neither arbi- 
trary nor imaginary. The observations 
and intuitions of the seers led to the 
discovery of the Zodiac of 360®, in 
which the solar system moves. In so 
moving there aiises diffusion and 
conservation of sidereal energy as 
presupposed in the theory of gravita- 
tion. It is on this conservation and 
diffusion of energy that the houses and 
the planetary aspects have been form- 
ulated by our seers. 

Energy, whether sidereal or other, is 
not purely physical. The gravitational 
pull of the planets influences eveiy^thing 
on the earth. Then how can w'e escape 
the influence of the stellar bodies ? 
The signs of the Zodiac, therefore, are 
objective configurations where energy 
is conserved and diffused as the planets 
move. 


The next attack on astrology is based 
on the precession of the equinoxes. 
Since we in India do not believe in the 
changing or •* Say ana " Zodiac, we 
have little quarrel with Dr, Eisler on 
this score. 

The argument that astrology is 
fatalistic ignores the very stand-point 
of astrology. The planets do not 
determine our life. They only indicate 
possibilities. 

Dr. Eisler argues that, observing 
some correspondence between the 
changes in the sky and on the earth, 
people began to argue that the stellar 
phenomena were the cause of the 
changes on earth. But is it simply 
correspondence ? The universe in 
which w^e live is a coherent system. 
The law of uniformity of Nature proves 
that the things which seem to corre- 
spond arc organically related. The 
denial of coherence is the denial of a 
systematic universe and of a systematic 
interpretation of it. 

The attribution of sex to the planets 
was not the ancients’ whim but the 
expression of the energy which they 
conserve and diffuse. The division into 
malefic auci beriefic planets too is based 
on the same principle. 

The book is in thirty- four chapters, 
with seventeen plates and forty-eight 
figures. The last two chapters explain 
the illustrations and give the bibliog- 
raphy, which, however, ignore the con- 
tributions of India. Overburdened as 
it is with irrelevant data, the pVesenta- 
tion is a little dumsy and it ignores 
much relevant material. It constitutes, 
at best, a condemnation of Non-Indian 
Astrology. The author has failed to 
disprove the validity of astrology per se. 

B. V. Ramak 
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High Horse Riderless. By L. T. C. 
Rolt. ( Geo. Allen and Unwin. Ltd., 
London. los. 6i. ); The Philosophy of 
Courage. By Philip Leon. Third Edi- 
tion. ( Blandford Press, Ltd., London. 
6s. ) 

Independent India is latinching a big 
programme of industrialization. But, 
though science and technology have 
made material progress possible and 
have made immense additions to the 
comforts of life, thinking minds, includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, have always 
thought the Industrial Revolution a 
curse rather than a boon to mankkid. 
Mr. Rolt expresses his conviction that 
modern Western Civilization is a high 
horse riderless. He has lived through 
the revolutionary changes witnessed by 
the Valleys of Wye, where, in place of 

farms worked by horse-plough and sickle, 
ttiere sprawled tall stalks of the new mills and 
the bousing estate sprawled witlessly, and the 
local windmill was replaced by the central- 
ised power stations. 

Scientific industrialism, he points 
out, not only kills individual skill and 
the artistic urge, but also leads to the 
most destructive wars, to ideological 
strife, and thus ultimately brings man- 
kind more misery than happiness. The 
modern economic man works feverish- 
ly in an essentially competitive society 
and seeks relaxation in cinema or 
pleasure-resort. 


To save society from the technocratic 
state, our author suggests a programme 
for creating real wealth by making the 
fullest use of human ability and natural 
resources : a self-sufficient society based 
upon a prosperous agricultural commu- 
nity : scientific and technical knowledge 
employed only to eliminate drudgery, 
with industry the servant of society and 
not its master. Such a society will give 
the fullest scope for the development 
of art, reaffirm the validity of rdigion 
and recover moral and spiritual values. 

While Rolls reformist zeal is the 
outcome of disappointment at the 
moral bankruptcy of industrialism, 
Philip Leon would reform the world 
from a deeper religious motive. It is in 
the “Quiet Time,” says Leon, that the 
Self gets direction from God. The 
changed individual sets about to change 
society. Our author (Condemns presoit- 
day educational, social, economic and 
political doctrines and programmes 
in the " Kingdom of Fear.” The new 
economics will substitute productivity 
and creativity for ronsumptiveness and 
inertia ; and the new politics, far from 
being the art of manupilating fears, will 
become a healthy activity of collective 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The book 
breathes a rare earnestness and ur- 
gency of manner and vibrates with 
an extraordinary vitality of style. 

D. G. Londhey 


A Surv^ of Indian History. By 
K. M. Panikkar. ('fhe National Infor- 
mation and Publications, Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Rs. 7/8) 

It is no easy task to reduce History 
into a packet of tabloids, labelled “ A 
Survey." The most successful brand 
of such condensation was provided. 


years back, by Mr. H. G. Wells in his 
Outline of History, covering the entire 
time and space of the development of 
man. Mr. Wells slipped into errors of 
fact and interpretation, but the “know- 
how" he provided has been of the 
greatest value to other historical sur- 
veyors. 
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The surveyors of India’s past, how- 
ever, have often failed to handle their 
theme in the Wellsian ( or post-Wells- 
ian ) manner. For the problem is to pick 
out the essentials and ignore all trap- 
pings even if they glitter and attract. 
It is the truths that matter, not mere 
facts. Perspective, balance, insight, 
selectivity — those are the qualities 
needed to achieve right effect. 

It is a pleasure to say that all these 
qualities have gone into the making 
of this volume. Here is a revelation 
of the 5,000-year life of India (pre- 
history must be ignored) with the 
complexity of its varied cultural 
strains, with the values and traditions, 
thoughts and experiences compo.sing 
themselves into a pattern. And the 
pattern, one of amazing inward unity 
in the depths of diversity, gives the 
work its perspective. The idea is crys- 
tallised in these words ; “ The Buddha 
born today will recognise the people 
of India as his own." 

Shri K. M. Panikkar believes that 

the history of a country has little value 
unless it deals with the conscious effort of 
a people to achieve a civilisation, to reach 
better standards, to live a happier and 
nobler life.” 

Indian history from its very begin- 


SoUology: A Comparative Outline. 
By Kewal Motwani. (New Book 
Company, Ltd,, Bombay, Rs. 5/12) 
The author is a lover of Humanity 
and of India. He analyses the various 
pragmatic sciences of the West and 
shows their deficiencies, due to their 
excluding consciousness, the reality 
behind all phenomena. The Invisible 
World is as much a fact as the visiUe. 
The Western approach to the sciences 


nings in the twilight of Mohenjo-Daro 
forms the *' record of such an endeav- 
our." The reader of this Survey will 
surely share his belief. For the picture 
he has made with firm outlines and 
sombre colours is .1 vivid rendering of 
that "continuous purpose." 

Apart from its illuminating quality, 
the condensation Of factual material in, 
this work is an astounding perfor- 
mance. The author has handled every 
epoch with equal mastery and ease. 
In his reckoning kings have yielded 
their crowrns to intellectual leaders and 
battles are less vital than the great 
sdbial and religious movements that 
have giveiPindian life a background 
and a rich heritage. The one complaint 
I have is that economic history forms 
no part of this Survey. 

The writing is restrained and effec- 
tive. Once in a while it attains a 
measure of brilliance. Dull patches 
are hard to find ( high praise, this, for 
a book on Indian history) and, all 
through, interest is sustained. There 
is an Index and also a Glossary for 
readers unacquainted with Indian 
terms. 

This book should have wide circula- 
tion in Irdia and overseas. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 


has led to self-aggrandisement, exclu- 
siveness and destruction on a global 
scale. This book on Sociology asserts 
seriously that the goal of man is God, 
I'ruth, Beauty and Knowledge and that 
all beings and objects are related. It 
must be widely translated. The future 
pattern of society will not be based 
upon division by caste, class or colour ; 
science will one day be socialised. 

V. Rajagopal 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PILLAR 


The Works Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India, it is reliably understood, 
plans a Memorial Pillar at Raj Ghat 
where the remains of Mahatma Gandhi 
were cremated. 

It is to be built with an eye to 
permanence. India has been a land of 
monuments and some of these are its 
abiding glories. Many foreigners think 
of India as the Taj Mahal and the 
Ajanta Frescoes. These givli unbookish 
persons a better idea of our values of 
life and our cultural glories than many 
a learned tome. They are wonders of 
creative genius and architectural skill, 
marvels of our building talent and of 
the durability of our materials. Time, 
which disfigures and even destroys 
everything, has had little or no effect 
on them. They are our challenges to 
time. It is to be hoped that this 
Memorial Pillar will be of the same 
description. 

This will be free India’s first monu- 
ment to the Architect of India’s Free- 
dom and the Father of the Indian 
Nation. As such, it should be worthy 
of India, a mirror of its greatness, 
spiritual as well as material. It is a 
monument to a person who, judged by 
any standards, was great. He was not 
merely great but also good. Greatness 
has not always gone with goodness; 
very few, Asoka for on’e, ever achieved 
this synthesis, though it is exactly this 
which has always been the most remark- 
able attainment. 

So far as greatness in terms of size 
and space is concerned, plans are ample. 
The Pillar will stand at the centre of a 


garden of ninety acres, extending to 
the banks of the Jumna. Within this 
garden there will be another raised 
garden which will cover nine acres, and 
in the centre of it a platform higher 
than the Jumna's highest water level. 
In its centre will be erected the Pillar, 
conformable in height to the size of 
the garden, towering above the city of 
Delhi as Mahatma Gandhi towered 
above the average humanity. 

It should also be artistic. The 
greatest works of art arc those in pro- 
ducing which nature, material and 
human skill have co-operated. The Taj 
Mahal at Agra is a case in point. 
There the beauty of the Jumna has 
added to the beauty of the imposing 
monument. A garden has further en- 
hanced its artistic magnificence, to 
w'hich the quality of the marble has 
also contributed greatly. The design 
is superb and tremendous labour must 
have gone into its execution. For the 
construction of this Pillar, the Jumna 
will be there and also the gardens, 
laid out, one hopes, with the same care 
that the Moghuls exercised. No one, 
at least in India, has been able to im- 
prove upon the Moghul gardens. They 
are to modern gardens what the Hima- 
layan lakes are to our artificial tanks. 
For the Pillar itself vre should torn to 
Buddhist architecture. None knew 
better than the Buddhists how to erect 
pillars. This monument should be a 
syntheus of the beat elements of Indian 
life and arts. No alien touch should 
destroy its harmony. All Indian artists 
should pool their resources to produce 
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something worthy of our country and 
of the greatest of our countrymen. 

In designing the Memorial Pillar, it 
is not only the landscape that the art- 
ists ought to keep in view, but also the 
skyscape. The Pillar should empha- 
size the harmony between the earth, 
the sky and man. This new touch 
should be added to it. Due care should 
also be taken so far as the material is 
concerned. 

Granted all these things, it will be a 
race against time, if, as has been sug- 
gested, the Pillar is to be completed 
within a year. We do not know how 
many years it took to build the Taj 
Mahal. To think that the Pillar could 
be erected within a year is to e.xpcct 
w’hat is almost impossible. Of course, 
contractors can do it — but God forbid 
that this work should be undertaken 
in the spirit in which they built the 
barracks and the hutments in Delhi. 
The Pillar, like all true Indian art, 
should be symbolic ; it should enshrine 
the dominant idea in Gandhiji's life, 
his aspiration. Let this Pillar be a 
symbol of his infinitely aspiring soul. 
Let it be a hand stretched by the finite 
towards the Infinite. 

This Commemorative Pillar will be, 
at best, a memorial to Gandhiji, but 
we have to do something to propagate 


Gandhisjn— not the State but we— each 
individual. Each has to dedicate him- 
self to those causes for which Gandhiji 
stood. At the heart of Gandhism are 
the twin principles of non-violence and 
truth. In the post-war era both are 
being sacrificed. The moral and spir- 
itual approach to the world's problems 
is being neglected at the expense of 
expediency. Territorial ambitions, im- 
perialist gains and economic needs are 
guiding the counsels of nations and the 
still, small voice is hushed under the 
din of brazen propaganda. The mission 
of Gandhiji was to make that voice 
prevail. At every critical juncture in 
the history of India, at every turning- 
point in the history of his time, he 
tried to awaken the moral susceptibil- 
ities of man. The world of the Spirit 
was more real to him than that appre- 
hended by our senses. All his life he 
tried to subordinate the temporal to 
the eternal, the flesh to the Spirit. He 
ennobled even politics by the magic 
touch of his saintliness. To each 
commonplace act he brought the al- 
chemy of his goodness. If the Memo- 
rial Pillar serves as a reminder to all 
of Gandhiji's values in life, the labour 
of the Si >tc will not have been in 
vain. 

Diwan Chanu Sharma 


HOMAGE TO GANDHIJI 


Homage is a brochure containing 
many of the tributes paid to Gandhiji 
in all countries, and is brought out by 
the Ministry of Information's Publica- 
tions Division. When the historians 
make out the charge-sheet against the 
age of the atomic bomb. Homage will 
bear its witness, that the era was not 
bad all through. Many a branch of the 


tree of modern civilisation is rotten, 
but the wide-spread ability to recognise 
true greatness proves surely that the 
roots are sound. Dark are the crimes 
and follies of our age, but when they 
are recounted, let it also be said of the 
men of Gandhi’s day that when they 
saw the light their hearts tamed to- 
wards it. 



THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 

HEBREW CULTURE 

[ Recent activities at tlic Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore, have included lectures 
on "India, the Crad]e>land of Democracy'* by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, "Valmij^i'i 
Ramayana *' by Shri Masti Venkatesa Iyengar and " Pampa and His Works ’* by Shri D. L. 
Narasimhachar. Books presented for consideration at recent Discussion Group meetings 
bave included Aldous Huxley's Science, Liberty and Peace, reviewed by Shri T. L. Kastnri- 
rangachar and Rex Warner's translation of The Prometheus Bound of JEsekylus, reviewed by 
Shri V. A. Thiaganajan. 

We publish heio the lecture delivered at the Institute on January 15, 1948. by Prof. 
Arthur Marcus Ward, M.A., on " Hebrew Culture.*' Wc regret that our space limitations 
bave compelled some condensation but the lecture will be published later in extenso in the 
Proceedings of the Institute. Professor Ward, former Lecturer in Hebrew at the London 
University and since 1936 Professor of TTheology and Hebrew at the United Theological 
College, Bangalore, is the author of The Christian Democrat, Our Doctrines, etc. 

The Hebrew's genius for religion was fortunately not unique. The validity of the 
Hebrew teachers’ intimations of truth is supported by the proofs, assembled by Mme. 
Blavatsky in The Secret Djclrinr, that they once had access to the same Wisdom Religion and 
its universal language of symbols that inspired the Aryan Hindus and other early peoples, 
however much the spiritual concepts were materialised and authropomorphised by the later 
Rabbis. Bidiind the symbolic substitute, the personal god Jehovah, there was the unknown 
and incognisablc Deity, the Kabahstic Ain-Soph, which the Hindus call Varabrahm. All the 
thunders of their later Prophets against a stifl-ncckcd people do not negate the fact that the 
early Hebrews had a clearer perception of the mysterious and the intelligent behind every 
natural phenomenon than the moderns possess, and a keener sense of oneness with Nature. 

---Ed. ] 


Within the scope of one paper, no 
one could even touch the fringe of the 
immeasurable contribution of Jewish 
culture to the civilisation of the world. 
So, in what follows, I am not thinking 
in Jewish terms but am keeping to the 
narrow limit of the word “Hebrew. ” 
The word means literally " he who 
crossed over from the other side. ” i.e., 
the race which settled in Palestine 
from further East ; which traced its 
m'igin to Abraham in far distant Ur; 
which had independent existence from 
approximately 1250 b. c., when the 
Exodus from Egypt, took place, to 586 
B.C., when Jerusalem was destroyed 
and the nation was carried oil into exile 
in Babylon. Between these limits is the 


great classical age of the Hebrews. 

We recall the poignant song of the 
first c.Kiles ; — 

By the rivcib of Babylon. Ihcro we sat down, 
yea, wc wept. 

When wc remembered Zion. 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof we 
banged up our harps. 

I’or there thev that led us captive required 
of us song.s, 

And they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying. 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall wc sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land ? 

The Jew has never forgotten the land 
of his fathers. 

The Hebrews were originally a no- 
madic people, of simple arts- and skill. 
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and they settled in a small dountry of 
which the world recked little. In the 
comparatively short period between 
the two given dates, they were con- 
stantly being buffeted about between 
tbfir richer and more powerful neigh- 
bours of Egypt to the south, and As- 
syria, Babylon and Persia to the north- 
east* The Hebrews had the unenviable 
position of occupying the area at the 
angle of what is called the Fertile Cres- 
cent. At one end lay Egypt, where 
the food was, and at the other, Assyria, 
etc., where the wealth was, and the 
land of the Hebrews in the middle 
of the constant traffic between the 
two. Only in the reigns of David and 
Solomon did they achieve any ix)litical 
importance. Then only do we find evi- 
dence of the expressions of culture in 
the general sense, and of this too little 
remains to make an estimate of value. 
We do know, however, of the concentra- 
tion of effort on the Temple and its 
appurtenances, and here we find our 
clue. It is in the realm of religion that 
we shall look for and find the meaning 
of culture in the Hebrew sense. The 
religious interest is dominant; ail cx- 
{>ressions of the human spirit and of 
the skill of man subserve the calling 
of God. 

Of this 1 have a significant illustra- 
tion to offer. In his great play, Antig- 
one, Sophocles has written a great 
psalm of man, which runs something 
like this : — 

Many mighty works there arc, 

None mightier than man . 

He sails beyond the sea. 

He furrows the unwithered earth, 

Light-winged birds he snares, wild beasts 
and fishes of the sea, 

Wild horse, untamed mountain bull, he 
tames and yokes. 

He hath taught himself siieech also, and 
wisdom. 


And customs of law whereby men live in 
cities. 

In all things he tindeth him a way. 

He hath art and skill to invent. . . . 

Now compare that psalm with 
other psalm, written by a Hebrew 
poet : — 

O J^rd, our Lord, how excellent is Ihy 
name in all the earth ! 

Who hast set thy glory above the heav- 
ens. . . . 

When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers. 

The moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained ; 

What is man that thou art mindful of 
♦ him ? 

.\nd the son of man that thou visitest him ? 

For thou ]ia.*»t made him a little lower 
than the angels, • 

And hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. 

Thou inadest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands. • . . 

None can miss the fundamental 
diherence of emphasis. In the first, 
man ; in the second, God. The one 
attributes man’s authority over nature 
to the might and wisdom of man. In 
the Hebrew psalm the whole vision of 
man’s place in nature is sulTused by 
the light of adoration and the sense of 
creatureliiuss. This fact is basic to 
oiir present study. In the i)salm of 
Sofjliocles, we hear the voice of Greece, 
nurse of man complete as man. In the 
psalm of the nnknowj) Hebrew poet, 
we liear the voice of Israel, pregnant 
with the living God. Here is a great 
difierence. For the culture of Greece, 
to which the woi Id owes much’of what 
g<jes by that name, we have sculpture, 
painting, drama, poetry, philosophy 
and the rest. For the culture of the 
Hebrews, we have but one source, the 
book from which the psalm is taken ; 
the Old Testament, containing HEtUck 
variety of history, poetry, drama, argu* 
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ment, but one book, whose dominant 
theme is: Thus saith the Lord, ** 

A volume which gathers together 
much recent scholarship is entitled : 
The People and the Book; terms which 
provide the two foci around which 
most profitably to consider briefly the 
meaning of Hebrew culture. 

In the life of the Hebrews, between 
Exodus and Exile, two very important 
developments in civilization occur. 
The first is «'i scries of prophets pro- 
claiming the majesty and holiness of 
one universal God. The second is the 
emergence of the nation as a new fcfm 
of human association. 

The God worshipped by the Hebrews 
is at* the beginning of the period little 
more than the tribal deity of a nomad 
group. It w'as the work of Moses, who 
led his people out of slavery, also to 
teach them that their God demanded of 
them righteousness, honesty, kindness, 
purity, etc. Thus, for the Hebrew, 
righteousness comes to mean obedience 
to the will of a personal God, the whole 
being summed up in the Mosaic code. 
For a long time, the Hebrews thought 
of God, whom they named Yalweh, as 
their God only ; as one who would help 
his own peculiar i^ople against all 
others. When they suffered constant 
disaster and defeat, they ascribed it to 
Yahweh's anger at their forgetting him, 
and their disobedience to his law. 
Thus there emerges that peculiar sense 
of sin which is characteristically 
Hebraic; the deep contrition at the 
transgression and the understanding 
that this rightly brings its own punish- 
ment. In the early Hebrew understand- 
ing that for them, at least, there is but 
one God; and in knowledge of 'his 
righteousness, we have the ingredients 
of that Ethical Monotheisni which is 


the great Hebrew contribution to 
religion. 

In later days, the great Hebrew 
prophets extended the concept of a 
merely national God into the great idea 
of the universal righteous God who 
loves and cares for all mankind, and 
expects all men to obey his will as the 
means by which the world will gain 
peace and happiness. Yet the ideal 
that their God is the God of all men 
was never really accepted by the 
Hebrew people as a whole. It remained 
the vision of the few, and herein, many 
believe, lies the root of the tragedy of 
the Jews. The universalist and nation- 
alist elements, co-existing uneasily in 
Hebrew religion, came into sharp relief 
with Christianity. Jesus stands at the 
parting of the ways. The universalist 
elements rally to Him, but the national- 
ists reject Him and continue in the 
exclusive orthodoxy of modern Jewry. 

It is in the same era that a new 
human fact emerges among the 
Hebrews — the conscious sense of 
nationality. Here in Palestine first 
appears a nation, i,e., a community of 
men regarding themselves as related 
by race and destiny ; speaking a 
language of their own ; living in a terri- 
tory of their own ; taught by history, 
tradition and patriotic sentiment to 
regard themselves as having their own 
culture and forming their own separate 
community. It is ho small achievement 
that this new fact of which history has 
proved the tremendous power should 
have come into being among the small 
and insignificant Hebrew people. 

The Hebrews also, however, give 
grim warning of the dangers of a 
nationalism that is proud and exclu- 
sive. Patriotism expressed as obedience 
to the national God tended often to a 
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violent intolerance of others, and this 
was intensihed by the nation's suffering 
at the hands of others. Against the arro- 
gance of separate nationhodd, breed- 
ing hatred of others, and the proud 
exclusiveness that counted Hebrew re- 
ligious and social institutions wholly 
superior, the prophets made their pro- 
test. But in vain did they teach that 
the gifts and calling of God to his 
people meant not superiority over, but 
service of, other races. The teaching 
went unheeded until the Jews ol a 
later age, even in their subjection, were 
named collectively ‘*the enemy of the 
human race. " 

From this general picture of Hebrew 
nationhood, we can draw the dominant 
characteristics, persisting even in dis- 
persion, of devotion to the law and to 
the community, both regarded as the 
command and the concern of God. 
These are great things. Yet, as de- 
votion to law may degenerate into 
legalism, and devotion to the coninui- 
nity as the chosen of God may be- 
get spiritual pride, so there is a double 
Hebrew legacy, both good and evil: 
evil when the historical and accidental 
lispects of law and community have 
been falsified by thinking that God and 
the world exist for their sake ; good, 
when the true Hebrews, in the power 
of the conviction arising from devotion 
to the law and membership of the 
community, have rejected national ex- 
clusiveness and have borne their uni- 
versal witness to what they have learn- 
ed from God of His being and His 
purpose. 

If we ask how the small and insig- 
nificant nation, lacking almost every- 
thing that the world calls culture, 
reached so high a spiritual standard 
and so deep a moral certainty, the only 


satisfactory answer is that stated in 
the sacred Book — that it is the gift of 
God. Nowhere else in the literature 
of the world do we find the claim to be 
the record of divine revelation more 
solemnly and persistently set out than 
in the Hebrew Bible. The clear sincer- 
ity and intense faith stand out alike in 
simple narrative, impassioned speech, 
devout song. No one, whatever his 
ultimate allegiance, can read this Book 
without marking the spiritual force, 
the deep truth, the creative influence 
of its pages. The essentially religious 
culture of the Hebrews is exhibited so 
fully and clearly in the Bible, that the 
real title of this address ought to be : 
The contribution of the Old Testament 
to the religious development of man- 
kind. It is only in such terms that we 
can really understand the subject. 

Taking the Book as a whole, we 
shall find its primary value in its testi- 
mony to that uncompromising Mono- 
tljeism whereby the Hebrews have given 
to the world the sense of undivided 
allegiance to a higher power. As there 
is one divine wdll, so there is one 
standard of right. Those who look to 
God for ju'^ticc must themselves be just; 
no swerv in,, from honesty ; no plea of ex- 
pediency. If any one wants arguments 
against the Black Market, let him read 
the Hebrew prophets! It is certain 
that 'there is no activity or relation of 
life which stands outside the scope of 
God's nature and this is expressed not 
in some static code of rules, but in the 
totality of the revelation of God from 
which the most obedient conscience 
may draw the implications. 

I believe that the greatest single ex- 
pression of the Hebrew genius* is the 
manner in which that crude vehicle, 
the Hebrew language, has been used 
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for the adequate ex^ession of the 
deepest spiritual facts and ideas. There 
are many languages which are natural 
instruments of high expression. Tamil 
and French in their own right; English 
by dint of prodigal borrowing. Hebrew 
differs much from these in the simplic- 
ity and limitation of its vocabulary, 
syntax, grammar. Tlie Hebrews were 
enabled to do wliat they did with their 
given material because of the very 
greatness of their task. It was by the 
inspiration of the knowledge of God 
that the Hebrew visidh was enlarged, 
the Hebrew mind elevated and the 
Hebrew speech glorified. 

Hebrew is essentially a language of 
the senses, its words signifying concrete 
things so that any abstraction has to 
be expressed by metaphor. To take a 
simple illustration; we might write in 
English such a sentence as “ When 
Rebekah saw Isaac, she decided to dis- 
mount." But the Hebrew .says : “ Re- 
bekah lifted up her eyes, and behold, 
Isaac, and she said in her heart, let me 
now fall down from off my camel.” 
How much more graphic an account 
of the meeting of lovers and, inci- 
dentally, of the actuality of the descent 
from a camel ! Hebrew is full of this 
kind of picture language, moving quick- 
ly so as to give the continuous story, 
as the separate him pictures click to- 
gether into movement on the screen. 
Again, Hebrew puts the stress on hard 
explosive .sounds, as befits the speech 
of a people who first heard the voice 
of God in thunder, tempest and war; 
whose holy men were the prophets 
who, by the very derivation of the 
word, enforced truth by “ calling with 
the throat. " This Hebrew in itself is 
a language of urgency rather than of 
melody, of emphasis rather than of 


beauty. The means of exfnession given 
to the historians, poets and proidiets 
were meagre; the genius lies in the deft 
use made of the defective instrument, 
in the brilliance and beauty of the ulti- 
mate achievement. 

The books of the Old Testament 
demonstrate a growing discrimination 
of sound and mastery of form, with 
increasing power to mould this crude 
dialect to the utterance of the subtle 
thoughts of man and sublime truths of 
God. The literature of the world is 
deeply in debt to the Hebrew Bible- 
even in translation, as witness the 
tremendous influence on the English 
language of the King James version. 

One of the ways in which the He- 
brews express their ideas is by a clever 
use of assonance apt to the vibrant and 
sonorous vocabulary. There is a pas- 
sage where the prophet is speaking of 
the turmoil of the f>eoples in terms of 
the rolling of the sea, and when the 
Hebrew is read one can actually hear 
the lilt and roll of the billows, the roar 
and movement of the waves, and the 
booming along the beach. Or again, in 
an early song wherein a Hebrew victory 
is being celebrated, you can listen to 
the hoof beat of the charging horses. 
In another mood, vowels and conso- 
nants are used to suggest a tenderness 
such as no translation can adequately 
convey, though an approach can be 
made by music, as in Handel’s Messiah. 
The study of the development of He- 
brew poetry from the early Song of 
Deborah to the later Book of Job shows 
the skill with which the Hebrew poets, 
possessed by their great themes, won 
mastery over words, forms and metres ; 
subordinating sound to meaning and 
themselves controlled by the conviction 
of their duty to the truth given to them 
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to utter* 

When we come to Old Testament 
prose we find the same native genius 
playing on the primitive means for the 
inspired end. One of the main prose 
styles is that used in the narratives. 

of Genesis, to which so many 
masters of speech have paid tribute. 
Was it not Tolstoy who said that the 
story of Joseph is the great model of 
the art of story-telling ? These unique 
stories, rich in dramatic force and in 
moral insight, are concerned with the 
character and career of a few individ- 
uals. They give amazingly true ac- 
counts of human life and destiny. They 
faithfully reflect the circumstances of 
the day and. aware of the complexity 
of human nature, they do not exag- 
gerate the virtues or hide the weak- 
nesses of their characters. Paint me,** 
said Cromwell to the artist, warts and 
all.*’ That is what the Old Testament 
writers do with tlieir subjects. 

Perhaps the richest flower of the 
Hebrew narrative genius is found in the 
history of Saul aud David ; redolent of 
beauty and piety, and with that sense 
of historical fact and insight into the 
manner in which God guides human 
events without suppressing or distort- 
ing personality. It has been written 
that in* these stories 

there is no intrusion of miracle nor arbitrary 
interference by the Deity, but a simple faith 
in God's justice and His discipline of families 
and individuals ; and things work themselves 
out naturally as the issues of men’s right or 
wrong actions yet conditioned by forces over 
which the men themselves have no control. 
Thus throughout we have that mingling of 
sternness and of pathos, of the rigid develop- 
ment of moral consequence and the inevitable 
addition of accident or fate which form the 
essence of great tragedy. * 

Let any reader put this to the test 


by reading but part of the whole 
narrative dealing with David and 
sMt Absalom, in the Second Book of 
Samuel. You will recall how when the 
King is old his loved son rebels against 
him and there is w'ar. David sits by 
the gate of Jerusalem awaiting the 
news of the decisive battle. If Absalom 
has won, then his day is done; if 
Absalom has lost — well, the King is 
still a father. Then the messenger 
comes with the news of victory — and 
of death. “ And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate and wept: and as he 
wept thus, he said, ' Oh my sou 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom I 
Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son. ’ ” Whatever 
else this may be, it is great writing; 
and this vivid account of events, reveal* 
ing character and tragic consequence, 
in incomparable prose, has been given 
through the meagre, defective Hebrew 
tongue. 

Space does not permit reference to 
the more elaborate Hebrew pro.se such 
as is found in the l)Ook of Deuter- 
onomy, with its unique rhyllim, gather- 
ing up l]>e lessons of history and the 
teaching ( ' the prophets, in a match- 
less setting out of the law, order and 
purpose of the Hebrew nation. 

There is a common modern illusion 
that* words arc photographic pictures 
of things, so that scientific truth is the 
only truth. This illusion is blinding 
men to the language, and the truth, of 
religion. It is at this point that the 
culture of the Hebrews may be brought 
in to redress the balance. For illustta- 
tion, we may turn to one classic expres- 
sion of religious faith in the Twenty- 
third Psalm, ascribed to David himself. 


* T/u Legacy of Israel, pp. 16 fi. 
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Herein that man of many failings and 
many virtues, knowing much success 
and not a little disappointment, sums 
up his knowledge of God under the 
three figures of Shepherd, Guide and 
Host. It is as though David were 
going through the story of his life, 
from shepherd boyhood to kingship, 
seeing the great moments and saying, 
•' God is like that, ” and so giving 
utterance to his Psalm of Faith 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He Icadcth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
ior his name's sake. 

Vea» though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 

1 will fear no evil ; for thou art with me : 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies : 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall fbllow me 
all the days of my life : 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever. 

Here is great evidence of the in- 
wardness of Hebrew culture. 

Marcus Ward 


WHO IS A GOOD CITIZEN? 


That college graduates ‘'must be first 
of all good citizens in a democracy" 
is a proposition which India, shar- 
ing America's enthusiasm for technical 
training, might well accept from Robert 
A. Walker’s article on Citizenship 
Education and the Colleges *' in The 
American roliiical Science Review, He 
maintains that preparation for citizen- 
ship is the unique function of a liberal 
education, which should be provided 
for all students, technical or other 
interests being secondary, however 
important. 

Intelligent participation in civic 
affairs, Mr. Walker holds, means being 
able to read discriminatingly, to listen 
attentively and to express oneself clear- 
ly. But that is only a beginning. It 
^eans also knowing how to think 
clearly; students must learn, helped 
by class discussions, **not what^ but 
how to think. " Accustomed to courses 
which provide the answers, students 
are confused at first by being question- 
ed and forced to think out basic politi- 
cal and social questions for themselves, 
but the Socratic method is undoubted- 
ly the best to teach young people to 
think and reason out. 

They are not left to grope in the 
dark in the Kansas State College, of 
w’hose Institute of Citizen^ip Mr. Walk- 
er is the Director. They are introduc* 


ed to the ideological background of the 
social and political institutions of the 
day, to *'what the greatest and most 
influential thinkers have had to say 
about the btisic problems." 

Finally only a moral person " — 
moral in practice as well as in pro- 
fession — can be a good citizen, " Mr. 
Walker declares. Through the distort- 
ing lens of self-interest it is fatally 
easy to see crooked as straight. ^ 

Without moFcil standards to guide him — 
standards which he puts above his ambition 
for power, prestige and profit — there is no- 
thing to insure that a citizen will not support 
injustice, intolerance, intemperance and cu- 
pidity if he has anyttiing to gain by it. 

If the w^ant of individual morality 
is, as Mr. Walker writes, ** the greatest 
hazard we now face in America, " the 
warning is no less pertinent for India 
that, “ unless men live by these 
standards, the fabric of our civilisation 
will disintegrate. ” He does not plead 
for religion in the schools, holding that 
*' the moral virtues of honesty, justice* 
honour, tolerance and courage are 
standards of social conduct, and can 
be understood without reference to 
any particular religion. " He advocates 
exploring with the students the mean- 
ing and validity of the moral virtues 
and the moral basis of democfatic 
government. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


A speech delivered by Abraham 
Pomerantz, the New York lawyer who 
was Chief Counsel at the trial of Nazi 
industrialists at Nuremberg, was pub- 
lished in May as Scope's “most signif- 
icant article of the month. ’* Under 
the title “ Dissent Becomes Disloyalty “ 
he warns most solemnly against the 
developments towards fascism in his 
own country. The common phenom- 
enon of the conquerors absorbing the 
blemishes of the conquered is observ- 
able in more than one country recently 
at war with Nazism and there is an 
ominous resemblance between 1933 
Germany and present-day America, 
which Mr. Pomerantz points out. 

The Nazi Loyalty Act provided loss 
of job and penalties for those found to 
> have “ violated their duty of loyalty to 
the Reich and the German people, an 
elastic charge. Compare the American 
President’s “ Loyalty Order “ under 
which any of 2,300,000 Federal Govern- 
ment workers who have ever belonged 
to or been in sympathetic association 
with any organisation on the Attorney 
General's arbitrary “ black list " is 
dismi»;;ed. And what of the feverish 
exertions of the Congressional Commit- 
tee on un-American Activities, who 
needed a sense of humour and a mirror 
to make their investigation complete ? 

What the nineteenth-century Aus- 
trian diplomat Prince Metternich said 
of France and the itst of Europe — 
“ France sneezes and the whole of 
Europe blows its nose "—applies today 


** ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibras 

to the United Stales and the rest of 
the world. Therefore, such symptoms 
of a most unwholesome trend are the 
concern of other countries who may 
not themselves be free from the same 
tendency. The fatal case with which, 
as Mr. Pomerantz brings out, the 
P’iocess of eroding civil liberties spreads 
when once it starts is a lesson which 
every country needs to learn. Intoler- 
ance, whether religious, social, economic 
or political, is the rallying-cry, and the 
witch hunt is on. India has seen the 
horrors that may follow in the wake of 
religious bigotry ; she must be on her 
guard against intolerance of political 
non-conformity as well ! The danger 
signal will be hoisted if and when the 
tendency shows itself to equate dissent 
from the views of whatever party may 
be at any time in power with disloyalty 
to India. 

Unlou .hcd by hand "—the hand of 
human sympathy. This description 
applies to all modern types of govera* 
mcqt administration. The people afe 
treated, in their various policies, pro- 
jects and programmes, like children of 
the Victorian period — they should be 
neither seen nor heard in the‘ corridors 
of the Secretariat. “ The human 
touch," which makes the whole world 
kin, is absent from the attitude as 
well as the outlook of those who 
administer the affairs of the nation and 
of humanity. 

Therefore, the Prime Minister of 
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India, Pandit Jawahitrlal Nehru, while 
iottugurating the third cession of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, on ist June, 
at Ootacamiind, and H. £. the Gover- 
nor of Madras, Sir Archibald Nye, in 
his speech welcoming the delegates, 
did well to draw the attention of all 
administrators to the urgent desirabil- 
ity of considering the various problems 
confronting them in the context of 
tbei¥ human aspect and not, as they 
invariably do, as if they were mere dry- 
as-dust abstract mathematical proposi- 
tions. Said Panditji ; 

We have to deal with human beings and 
the future of human beings. In the area 
under survey in Asia I suppose there are at 
least 1,000 million humun beings. We have 
to deal with this v,ast number.... If you 
look at the human aspect oi it. i.e., a 
thousand million human bongs with their 
families, their sufleriugs, their needs and 
wants, their joys, sorrows and troubles, the 
problem becomes something much more than 
a dry mathematical problem, which is solved 
on paper. And the problem assumes a 
tremendous urgency. 

And Sir Archibald spoke in a simi- 
lar strain : 

You have enough memoranda, enough 
statistics and enough data heie to fill a 
tmttleship, 1 should iuiagirie. . . .But if the 
finalities of heart are not there, you will 
ichieve nothing whatever .... Unless the best 
spirit of humanity can be infused into the 
proceedings, you wilt 'achieve nothing and 
you will deserve to achieve nothing. 

In short, what the Secretariat has to 
remember is that blue-prints have 
never fed the hungry, houseless and 
half*naked masses. . 


The fiasiparous tendency which had 
divided apd sub-divided India into a 
mosaic of .nearly 6oo States in addition 
to the Provinces, has been met with the 
counter-current of unification by which 


the States have come together in six 
Unions, with some twenty States out- 
. side. This was from every point of ' 
view desirable and should facilitate the 
co-operative attack upon many of the 
economic and social as well as political 
problems which have so long been 
crying for solution. But we are not 
yet out of the woods. As Pandit Nehru 
warned in his address at Gwalior on 
May 28th, in inaugurating the Gwalior- 
Indore-Malwa Union under the name 
of Madhya Bharat. " Much though we„ 
have achieved, the difficulties in our 
way are still tremendous. ” The real 
enemy, he said, was the enemy that 
might strike from within. He was not 
afraid of any external foe, but, if In-, 
dians wanted to be an independent and 
great people, they must keep their 
balance and their unity and rise above 
petty things. 

One direction from whicli that unity 
is threatened is a new manifestation of 
the tendency to divisiveness, A Times 
of India leader warned pertinently of it 
under the caption " Danger Signal ” 
on May 26th. Provincialism, under the 
banner of loyalty to the linguistic unit, 
holds possibilities thi^t merit careful 
scrutiny. Provincial or linguistic con- 
sciousness, as it is there pointed out, 

. deserves to be encouraged as a unifying 
force promoting cultural, economic or 
administrative solidarity — •• but within 
limits. ’* The tendency to language 
groupings, however understandaUe, is 
certainly centrifugal in the larger sense. 

Advocates of undue local patriotism do not 
seem to realise that their e 0 orts can do per- 
manent injury to the all-India national 
consciousness which is still a new growth and 
which has to be fostered and firmly establish- 
ed il the nation is to survive and prosper. 

What is not in the interest of the 
whole cannot in the long run be in the 
interest of the mrt. That is a lesson 
which the nations of the world no less 
than the provinces and the linguistic 
groups take to heart. 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the '* Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost amond the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence ■ 

........ 

voL. XIX noTs" 

CRE^'^toEAS 


[ Helena Petrovna Blavatsky was 
in 1831. She was the chief Founder of 
in her books and numerous articles is 
which this journal owes its inspiration, 
pen of that valiant and devoted server 

Our Voice is raised for spiritual 
freedom, and our plea made for 
enfranchisement from all tyranny, 
whether of Science or Theology. 

The silent worship of abstract or 
noumenal- Nature, the only divine 
manifestation, is the one ennobling 
religion of Huntanity. 

. . .the essence of Theosophy is the 
Perfect harmonizing of the divine 
with the human in man, the adjust- 
ment of his god-like qualities and 
aspirations, and their sway over the 
terrestrial or animal passions in him. 
Kindness, absence of every ill feeling 
ca" selfishness, charity, good-will to 
all beings, and perfect justice to 
others as to one’s self, are its chief 
features. 

It is not the policy of seM-pres- / 
ervation, not the wel^re of one or 
another personality in its finite 
and physical form that will or can 


; born at midnight hour Of August 11-12, 
the Theosophical Movement in 1875 and 
enshrined the message of Theosophy, to 
Below we give some extracts from the 
of humanity, H. P. B. — Ed. ] 

ever secure the desired object and 
screen the Society from the effects 
of the social “ hurricane ” to come ; 
Init only the weakening of the feel- 
ing of separateness in the units 
which compose its chief element. 
And such a weakening can only be 
achieved by a process of inner 
enlightenment. 

The ever unknowable and incog- 
nizable Ku-'ana alone, the Causeless 
Cause of all causes, should have its 
shrine and altar on the holy and 
ever untrodden ground of our heart 
— invisible, intangible, unmentioned, 
save through “ the still small voice ” 
of our spiritual consciousness, lliose 
who worship before it, ought to do 
so in the silence and the sanctified 
solitude of their Souls ; making their 
spirit the sole mediator between 
them and the Universal Spirit, their 
good actions the only priests, and 
their sinful intentions the only visi- 
ble and objective sacrificial victims. 
to 4 he Presence. 
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[Co-operation is in tlic blood of Bombay's Finance Minister, whose 
portfolio includes also Co- operation and Village Industries. The Hon. Shrl 
Vaikunth L. Mehta, who writes here on the possibilities of a co-operative 
commonwealth for India, is the son of the late Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, 
who played so prominent an unofficial rMe in the Co-operative Movement in 
this country. His evaluation of its achievements and potentialities is encourag* 
ing for the solution of many of the great and pressing problems which face free 
India, and he speaks with the authority of his own long and faithful service of 
Co-operation, with the working of which he has been intimately associated for 


very many years. — Ei). ] 

In the preamble to the draft con- 
stitution of India, the declaration is 
made that it will be the aim and the 
duty of the sovereign democratic 
republic of India to secure to all 
its citizens the blessings of justice, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. The 
term justice is intended to cover 
economic life, and so is the term 
equality. Both justice and equality 
are to be secured on the basis of 
liberty and fraternity, which repre- 
sent the maintenance of the freedom 
of thought and the dignity of the 
individual. The acceptance of these 
objectives connotes, thus, not only 
a change in the political status of 
India, but a recognition of the need 
for the establishment of a new social 
order. 

That the dominant political party 
in the country, the, Indian National 
Congress, fully appreciates this 
transformation in the outlook before 
the country is obvious from the fact 
that by a resolution adopted in 
November last, at a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, the 


Congress was called upon to address 
itself to the next great task, namely, 
the establishment of real democracy 
in the country and of a society based 
on social justice and equality. In 
the constitution of the Congress 
which was adopted in April this 
year, the goal before the country 
which the Congress seeks to achieve 
has been denned as the establishment 
of a co-operative commonwealth. 

When the country is asked to 
accept this as its goal, it becomes 
necessary to examine, first, the basis 
for this decision and, secondly, the 
manner in which it can be imple- 
mented. The co-operative method 
of social reorganization is preferred, 
apparently, because it provides for a 
transformation of the social order 
gradually, voluntarily, non-violently. 
With it are not associated the blud- 
geon of the State, the liquidation of 
entire groups in the social structure, 
, the conflict and the bitterness nor- 
mally associati^ with revolutionary 
changes. The revolution will certain- 
ly be achieved ultimately. It will, 
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howevM', be not a revolution or* 
ganized from above or from outside 
but a gradual, peaceful revolution 
brought about as a result of the 
building up of the material and mor- 
al strength of the people from the 
bottom upwards. This seems more 
in harmony not only with the pre- 
cepts of all great religions but also in 
tune with the conception of Swaraj 
as expounded by the latest among 
our great teachers, Mahatma Gandhi. 

India is a vast country, and eco- 
nomic democracy cannot take the 
same form with us, as, for instance, 
with Switzerland. Decentralization 
of economic, as also of political 
power, becomes a matter of greater 
import to us than to smaller nations. 
Small territorial units or functional 
groups should have the satisfaction 
of feeling that they have an effective 
control over their economic life. 
While local authorities of various 
descriptions help in the process of 
decentralization of political power, 
it is only through co-operative or- 
ganizations which are *’ built up- 
on the most numerous and small- 
est economic units " and which 
provide, therefore, " the broadest 
basis and the deepest foundation " 
for the social structure that decen- 
tralization can proceed in the eco- 
nomic sphere. It is not only decen- 
tralization that is secured by the 
acceptance of the co-operative meth- 
od, but also the achievement of 
distributive justice and equality of 
sacrifice and privilege. 

The co-operative form of economic 
organization, though based on self- 


help, mutual aid and voluntary 
effort, does not stand for the eco- ^ 
nomic scramble and chaos into 
which unrestricted private capitalism 
such as has run rampant in India for 
a hundred years has led us. In the 
world conditions of today, progress 
is practically inconceivable without 
planning. The co-operative system 
suitably lends itself to planned 
action, inasmuch as it represents 
not individual small-scale units but 
postulates a closely knit, well-in- 
tegrated federal structure. Author- 
ity and direction are, however, not 
exercised by an external agency, but 
by the federal organizations to which 
the federating units surrender part 
of their autonomy, because it is on 
the basis of freely accepted disci- 
pline that the federations function. 
Sovereignty is shared in a manner 
which can ensure that planning can 
be put through " without tears. ” 
Planning by attraction and planning 
by inducement, such as is postulated 
by the co-operative method, are 
always alternatives preferable, in a 
democrat ’c order, to planning by 
direct compulsion. 

Lastly, democratic institutions, as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley has observed 
in Science, Liberty and Peace, are 
likely to work best at times and in 
places where at least a good part of 
the citizens have access to enough 
land and possess enough tools and 
professional skill to be able to pro- 
vide for their subsistence without 
recourse to financially potent private 
capitalists or to the Government. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of 
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the cooperative movement that this 
is rendered feasible without detri- 
ment to efficiency in all spheres of 
economic activity, particularly in 
respect of distribution, agriculture, 
and such industrialized production 
as can and should be carried on 
suitably on a decentralized basis. 
The movement provides scope for 
the development of the personality, 
thfe intelligence, the skill, the polit- 
ical ability of groups of persons work- 
ing in different types of democratic 
and self-governing institutions. , 
To assert that the co-operative 
movement provides a basis for a 
democratic society is not enough. 
What exactly is connoted by the 
term a “ co-operative common- 
wealth ” and, in a practical sense, 
by what steps in relation to the 
accepted objectives is it proposed 
to advance towards the goal ? For- 
tunately for the country, the founda- 
tions of a co-operative structure have 
already been laid ; and in the sphere 
of banking at least the progress 
achieved in India is comparable to 
that recorded anywhere else in the 
world. But, hitherto, the co-oper- 
ative system was rarely looked upon 
as an int^al part of the economic 
life of the people cither in rural or in 
urban areas. Taking the foundation 
as it is, its legal basis and the 
administrative framework, it is now 
necessary to bring about such in- 
tegration and provide for building 
the new order on a broader basis 
with a widened outlook and aiming 
at completion by more rapid strides 
than have been taken so far. 




The plan of development has, 
fortunately again, been sketdied for 
us by two bodies, <me an officially 
a{^inted committee and the other 
an equally if not more responsible 
authority. The first is the Co-oper- 
ative Planning Committee which 
was appointed by the Government 
of India in January 1945. The report 
of this Committee which was pub- 
lished in T946, attempts, for the first 
time in the history of the co-oper- 
ative movement in India, not only 
to draw up a comprehenrive plan 
of co-operative development but to 
dovetail the plan into the framework 
of the general plan of economic 
development for the country. There 
is no aspect of the economic life of 
the nation which is ignored by the 
Committee, for it has extended its 
attention even to questions relating 
to housing, health and better living, 
transport and civil construction. 

Analysing the causes of the limited 
progress achieved by the co-operative 
movement during the last 44 years, 
the Committee comes to the conclu- 
sion that the comparatively poor 
results achieved so far are due to the 
failure of the movement to tackle 
the life of the individual as a whde 
and to the laissez-faire policy of the 
State. Planning postulates the end 
of laissez-faire whether in the field 
of co-operation or in any other field. 
It cannot be taken in hand, the 
Committ^ stresses, even in this field 
unless the State assumes re^n- 
sibility for guidance tmd directi^. 

It is a moot question whether 
ptannlng in and for co-q)a«tioa does 
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not invdve a departore from the 
voloataty fninciple whkh is the 
basis of the co-operative form of eco- 
iKOnic organisation. The Committee 
does not visualize an abandonment 
of the principle but urges an adjust- 
ment of the scheme of working so 
that responsible nation-building de- 
partments of the Government with 
a new outlook will be able “ by 
means of education, propaganda, 
persuasion and demonstration to 
bring about the organization of co- 
operatives along planned lines with- 
out resort to compulsion.” The 
co-operative society becomes, in tlie 
opinion of the Committee, a suitable 
medium for the democratization of 
economic planning, providing as it 
does the local unit which can fulfil 
the dual function of educating pub- 
lic opinion in favour of a plan and 
executing it. In utilizing this agency. 
Government may extend to groups 
that are co-operatively organized 
facilities which may not be made 
available to those who prefer to act 
individually. The policy of indirect 
compulsion by denial of concession 
or privileges may, the Committee 
believes, be almost as effective as 
direct compulsion. 

The authors of this plan were 
confirmed co-operators or officials 
with a sympathetic bias. The mem- 
bers of the Committee appointed by 
the All-India Congress Committee 
last year to draw up an economic 
proptimme for the Congress are all 
veteran statesmen and seasoned na- 
tional workers, but hardly any one of 
Uiera was in the past associated with 


th« co-opea^tive movement. Th^ 
came, however, to almost identioel 
conclusions. It is these conclusions 
that fonn the basis on which they 
urge the Congress to establish a co- 
operative commonwealth for India. 
From this point of view it is per- 
tinent to set forth such of those 
conclusions as provide for the em- 
ployment of the co-operative method 
for planned -economic development 
in the sphere of production and 
distribution. 

In the forefront of the programme 
ol agrarian reform is put forward the 
view that all intermediaries between 
the tiller and the State should be 
eliminated and that middlemen 
should be replaced by non-profit- 
making agencies such as co-opera- 
tives. Inasmuch as the individual 
peasant is generally so ill-equipped 
that he cannot be expected to assume 
complete responsibility for better 
farming, the^ needed implements, 
manure, seeds, bullocks and other 
essential means of production should 
be made available through a provin- 
cial agent. /, not directly but through 
village multi-purpose co-operative 
societies. Provision for grain storage, 
manure collection and preservation 
and rural communications should, it 
is suggested, be made under co-oper- 
ative auspices. To finance agricultu- 
ral operations and developih^t, the 
State should organize agricultural 
finance corporations which should 
function, it is recommended, throuj^i 
co-operative societies. Proceeding 
a stage further, the Committee pro- 
poses that the State should organize 
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pilot schemes for experimenting 
with co-operative fanning among 
small-holders and should set up co- 
operative colonies for Government 
lands unoccupied but cultivable. 
Pending the extension of co-ope- 
rative farming the Committee ad- 
vocates the systematic organization, 
in accordance with a definite plan, 
of co-operative multi-purpose enter- 
prises and their unions. The main 
task of these should be to cut down 
the costs of agricultural credit, of the 
processing and marketing of agri- 
cultural produce and of the supply of 
manufactured goods from the towns 
to the villages and from the factories 
•and industrial co-operatives to the 
villagers. 

Co-operation figures equally prom- 
inently in the plan for the promo- 
tion of industry. Industries produc- 
ing articles of food and clothing and 
other consumer goods, the Committee 
urges, should constitute the decen- 
tralized sector of Indian economy 
and should, as far as possible, be 
developed and run on a co-operative 
basis. The primary unit should be 
the industrial co-operative society 
that undertakes to supply raw 
materials, to guide production, to 
sell the goods turned out by members 
and, where necessary, to provide a 
common workshop where production 
can be carried on jointly. The 
primary units should constitute part 
of a strong federal structure, with 
their regional unions and associations 
and a provincial organization at the 
apex. The various co-operative 
agencies should make themselves 


responsible for the supply of tocds, 
the procurement of raw materials, 
the provision of workshops, and the 
organization of marketing, the cot- 
tage worker and the artisan being left 
free to concentrate on production. 

Arrangements should be entered 
into, it is further proposed, with 
Government for obtaining forest 
produce serving as raw material at 
standard rates and not in competi- 
tion with contractors. State aid to 
workers in cottage industries should 
be made available only through the 
agency of co-operative societies. 
Loans and subsidies should, the 
Committee recommends, be granted 
through the medium of co-operative 
societies ; and, where necessary. Gov- 
ernment should guarantee advances 
made by co-operative banks. In 
order to reduce pressure on the 
transport system and with a view to 
promoting self-sufficiency, arrange- 
ments should be devised for the sale 
of goods through local multi-purpose 
agricultural societies or through 
neighbouring consumers* societies. 
Sales depots may, however, have to 
be established in towns. Government 
and local bodies as well as large- 
scale industrial establishments, the 
Committee desires, should extend 
their patronage to the product of co- 
operative industrial societies. While 
doing so, they should not expect the 
societies to submit tenders, but they 
should adopt a system of placing 
orders at standard rates. Lastly, 
the Committee advocates the estab- * 
lishment of a cadre of organizers, 
secretaries, technicians, devoted to 
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the work of co>operation for service 
io these bodies, whose terms of 
remuneration should be so fixed as 
to attract persons of ability and in> 
tegrity. 

The reorganization of the dis- 
tribution system on co-operative 
lines is deemed necessary by the 
Committee to secure a balanced 
progressive economy in which reg- 
ulated distribution forms an inte- 
gral part of the economic plan. If 
wages are to be controlled and 
consequently the prices of agricult- 
ural products and manufactured 
articles, the distribution of con- 
sumers’ goods should be controlled 
by the encouragement of co-oper- 
ative effort. Integrated economy 
should be secured in rural areas, the 
Committee suggests, by the forma- 
tion of multi-purpose co-operative 
societies with branches for agricult- 
ural producers, consumers and small 
industries. The adoption of this 
form of organization will, the 
Committee believes, reduce the need 
for transport over long distances and 
minimize the use of money. Con- 
sumers’ societies should be organized, 
the Committee recommends, for the 
conduct of the retail trade in what 
are necessities of life for the humbler 
sections of the population. As in 
other spheres of economic life. 
Government should encourage such 
effort by the grant of special facil- 
ities for transport, storage, commer- 
cial intelligence and by establish- 
ing contact between urban con- 
sumers* societies and agricultural 
or industrial producers’ societies in 


rural areas. 

That is the pattern, in rough 
outline, of the economic democracy' 
of the future as sketched by the 
Economic Programme Committee. 
There are details to be filled in and 
touches to be given before we have 
a complete picture of the entire 
structure. For these details, resort 
may be had to the elaborate recom- 
mendations of the Co-operative Plan- 
ning Committee, to which a reference 
is made earlier in this article. How 
this plan of co-operative develop- 
ment fits in with the machinery 
for credit, the transport system, 
the State enterprises for electricity 
and water supply, the nationalized 
basic and key industries, the re- 
maining sector of private industrial 
and commercial enterprise, will, 
again, have to be considered and 
determined. 

In any event, the plan, as it is 
presented, makes it clear that the 
basis of the planned economy will be 
the development of a self-reliant, 
industrious community which is still 
prcdomiu-ntly agricultural. As Dr. 
A. D. Lindsay has observed, it is 
only such a community that has the 
social basis of democracy secure. 
Rural civilization does not neces- 
sarily connote concentration on 
agriculture. The only difference will 
be that it will be based bn rural 
industry and not on urban industry 
such as has been the course of 
development recently in most parts 
of the wm'ld. This is in consonance 
with the social philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi who even more 
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than eminent social thinkers else^ 
where believed that the creation of 
a rural civilization was the greatest 
need of our time. The imparting to 
this new social order, as we wish to 
see it evolve, of a co-operative aspect 
is also in conformity with Gandhi- 
ji’s teachings and outlook on life. 
With the break-up of the village 
community, our rural populations, 
as the Irish poet-philosopher M said 
of his country, arc in no sense a 
community. “ They are no more 
closely connected for the most part 
than shifting sands on the seashore' " 
Individualism is rampant in the 
countryside, and even much more so 
in urbanized society. 

The reordering of economic life on 
a co-operative basis will, it is fervent- 
ly hoped, revive the instinct for 
working in common and provide 
common interests and possessions. 
Besides, for combining efficiency of 
administration with individual liber- 
ty, no better medium of organiza- 
tion has yet been devised. Then, 
again, in splieres of economy which 
affect the daily life of millions, the 
establishment of an equalitarian so- 
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ciety cannot be brought about by 
schemes of nationalization of large 
industrial or othw economic enter- 
prises. Organization of thdr own 
economic life on a co-operative basis 
will, however, ensure for them the 
results of economic equality. Under 
such a regime, the acquisitive profit- 
making propensity of capitalism and 
the regimentation of a totalitarian 
state, to quote the wmrds of the Eco- 
nomic Programme Committee, will 
both be excluded. " The most pro- 
pitious environment for equality, ” 
Mr. Aldous Huxley has noted, “ is 
constituted by a society where the 
means of production are owned co- 
operatively, where power is decen- 
tralized and where the community is 
organized in a multiplicity of small, 
inter-related but as far as may be 
self-governing groups of mutually 
responsible men and women. ” It 
is definitely towards this equalitari- 
an society that we shall move, if we 
accept and implement the compre- 
hensive plans put forward by the 
Economic Programme Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

Vaikonth L. Mehta 


If the action of one reacts on the lives of all, and this is the true scientific 
idea, then it is only by all men becoming brothers and all women sisters, and 
by all inactising in their daily lives true brotherhood and true sistM'hood, that 
the real lunnan solidarity, which lies at the root of the elevation of the race, 
can evve be attained. 


— H. P. Blavatsky 



THE MENACE OF VIVISECTION 

If 

[ Mr. M. Oldfield Howey, an old contributor to our pages, has interested 
bimself largely in the fields of ancient religious myth and symbolism, on which 
he has published The Horse in Magic and Myth, The Cat in the Mysteries 
of Religion and Magic and The Encircled Serpent : A Study of Serpent SynihoU 
ism in Alt Countries and Ages. 

Even the article on " Human Vivisection ” by Dr. Emanuel M. josephson 
in our December 1947 issue can hardly have prepared our readers for the extent 
of the infamous practice as brought out here. Mr. Howey is shocked, as all 
right-thinking people must be shocked, by the iniquities he reveals, the respon- 
sibility for which rests not only on the perpetrators, but also on the public 
which tacitly condones them by making a fetish of the body, to keep which in 
health no sacrifice of others is deemed too great. It is high time we cried halt 1 
to the vivisectois, before our humane qualities are atrophied and that which 
rightly horrifies us now should come to be accepted as a commonplace. — E d. ] 


The horror and iniquity of vivisec- 
tion paralyses the progress of our 
vaunted Western civilisation in every 
quarter of the world to which it has 
penetrated and, by its searing effect 
on the conscience of mankind, has 
opened wide the door to further 
revolting crimes that today threaten 
to overwhelm humanity with death 
and hell. 

It may be argued that the general 
public has no conception of the 
fiendish, sadistic tortures that are 
continually perpetrated in Physi- 
ological Research Laboratories on 
helpless animals. This is so, but 
when some inkling of the facts is 
forced upon their attention, they 
stop their ears and shut their eyes 
lest they be personally pained by the 
revelation. Contemptible cowards, 
thinking only of self, had they but 
the courage to face the fearful truth 
and realise their personal respon- 


sibility for the diabolical atrocities 
vivisection involves — to man as well 
as to animals — they would not, nay, 
could not, tolerate its continuance 
for one additional moment, far less 
directly or indirectly lend it their 
support. To believe otherwise is to 
assign to mankind a moral delin- 
quency so flagrantly base and con- 
temptible that the destruction of 
hunianity could scarcely be deplored. 
The cold, calculated ruthlessness 
which is absolutely essential to the 
success of viviscctional research, is 
necessarily inimical to all that makes 
for moral welfare and true progress. 
For, to torture creatures in cold 
blood to increase knowledge under 
the hypothetical excuse that it is 
done for the sake of humanity — to 
do evil that good may come of it — is 
as reprehensible as any other crime, 
and as assuredly fatal in its ultimate 
consequences. Even more tre* 
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mendous— if that be possible — than 
the baseness of such bargaining with 
the powers of darkness, is the 
madness of siipponng that we could 
ever get the b<at of such a trans- 
action. So far from obtaining the 
coveted relief from the sufferings 
that beset us, we find ourselves 
blinded and baffled and led to wrong 
conclusions, as today our vivisecting 
scientists are compelled to confess. 
One of the most noted surgeons in 
the history of medicine, and the 
pioneer of the present-day methpd 
of aseptic surgery, the late Professor 
Lawson Tait, f, r. c. s., etc., voiced 
this truth as follows : ~ 

Vivisection as a method of research 
has constantly led those who have 
employed it into altogether erroneous 
conclusions, and the records teem with 
instances in which not only have 
animals been fruitlessly sacrificed, but 
human lives have been added to the list 
of victims by reason of its false light. 

Sir Frederick Treves, bt., c. b., 
L.L.D., M.D., F.R.C.S., tlic late Ser- 
jeant Surgeon to King Edward VII, 
was equally emphatic. He wrote 
in The British Medical Journal, 
November 5, 1898 : — 

Many years ago, 1 carried out on the 
Continent sundry operations on the 
intestines of dogs, but such are the 
differences between the human and the 
canine bowel that when I came to 
operate on man I found I was much 
hampered by my new experience, that 
I had everything to unlearn, and that 
my experiments had done little but 
unfit me to deal with th^ human 
intestinie. 


Many other such confessions could 
he adduced did sf>ace po'iUit. What 
use can it be to try the effect of a 
drug on a dog, 'trhOSe gastric juice 
contains six times as lunch pepmii, 
and nearly twice as much hydro- 
chloric acid, as that of man ? It Was 
noted by Livingstone that the tsetse 
fly causes certain death to ox, horse, 
or dog, but is powerless against the 
mule, the ass and the goat, as it is 
against man. What is the subtle 
difference between ox and buffalo, or 
horse and zebra which can explain 
the anomaly ? Mouse typhus, im- 
ported from Europe to destroy mice 
in Java, proved to be fatal to some 
species but harmless to others. 

The unreliability of results ob- 
tained by experiments on animals 
when they are applied to human 
beings has led to the predictable arid 
logical conclusion : The last experi- 
ment must always be on man. As 
the late Dr. Hadwen, m.d., m.r.c.s., 
L.R C.P., L.S.A., etc., pointed out, it is 

absolutely ridiculous to suppose that 
by the exploitation of living animals 
we could ever gain the experience that 
is needed for human diseases. It is 
quite impossible to reason from an 
animal to a man — to learn human dis- 
eases from animals of an entirely dif- 
ferent species. 

The unreliability of results ob- 
tained by experiments on animals 
when applied to human beings has 
incited certain well-known vivisec- 
tors openly to advocate and proclaim 
tbft practice of direct experiments oh 
fnan. Dr. A. T. Brand wrote in his 
work on Cancer : Its Cause, Ttent- 
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0tetU Prevention, published in 

ii 92 « : — 

It is most impmtanttbat jnocb moce 
should be done iaexperioiental inocula- 
tion, and.it is even more necessary that 
such experiments should be made on 
the " genus homo. ” Fortunately there 
is abundant material for this purpose, 
although it is at present annually 
wasted by the common hangman ! No 
doubt there would be a great outcry 
•from the shrieking sisterhood of both 
sexes; but they should of course be 
simply ignored, for science must be 
, permitted to pursue the calm and even 
tenor of her way undisturbed and 
undeterred by the vapourings of irre- 
sponsible cranks ! 

Dr. Brand's views have been 
many times echoed. W'e may quote 
Dr. C. G. Douglas, President of the 
Section of Physiology, who, at the 
1927 Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, was reported in The Times ol 
September 3, 1927, as having said 
that “ in the interest of knowledge, 
man himself, rather than an animal 
should be experimented on. Man is 
in many instances a far more ad- 
vantageous subject for investiga- 
tion,” 

Facilis descensus Averno. From 
words vivisectionists have proceeded 
to deeds. And little children are 
not sptared. ” The high priest of 
medicine has managed to get his 
.foot into the schools, and children are 
exposed to any medical outrage that 
.liappens to be dominant, ” observes 
The IndividmUst, April 1932. 

As an. example we may take the 
case reeqrded in The British Medical 
Journal of January 19, 1935- A 


seiaes of experiments with va^us 
immunising mbctuies was therein 
descidbed by C. J. McSweeney, h.d., 
M.R.C.P.I., D.P.H., in an article 

entitled “ An Evaluation of Modern 
Diphth^a Prophylactics. ” In it 
he stated that the “experimental 
material ” consisted of children from 
two residential institutions, nine 
sm^llot ihomes, a hospital and two 
elementary schools, “a total of .6^2 
children. ” 

Another scientist subjected child- 
ren to starvation experiments, and 
the .following extract from Ins re- 
corded account, part of a paper read 
at the annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association by the Physi- 
cian in Charge of the Department for 
Diseases of Children, Guy’s Hospital, 
London, was publislred in the British 
Medical Journal of November ist, 
1931, We are not told where the ex- 
periments took place — perhaps from 
motives of prudence ! 

The reaction of young children to 
hypoglyca:mia and ketonaemia, induced 
experimentally by starvation and by a 
diet with little sugar and a high content 
of fat, ha. recently been investigated 
and recorded in an interesting commu- 
nication by Salomonsen .... 

Fifteen young children between the 
ages of one and four were subjected by 
Salomonsen to periods of starvation of 
from thirty-six to seventy-two hours.... 

Twelve children between the ages of 
hve and fburteen were suddenly put 
upon a diet poor in carbohydrate azKl 
rich in. fat. In both series symptoms 
were produced, the intensity of which 
.varied very much in different individ- 
uals, bqt which comprised pallor. 
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anorexia, somnolence, vomiting, loss of 
weight, increased excretion of nitrogen, 
hypoglycaemia, and sometimes a palpa* 
bly enlarged liver, . . . 

It must not be thought that these 
cruel experiments are isolated in- 
stances of the vivisector’s turning 
from the animal to the child. They 
are merely typical and illustrative 
of the soul-destroying effect of vivi- 
section on tho.se who practise it. 

The evil is world-spread and not 
confined to any one continent. The 
New York Medical Record of Septem- 
ber lofh, 1892, described how an 
American physician deliberately in- 
oculated twenty little children with 
" the most horrible disease that 
afflicts the human race today, with- 
out the slightest thought of benefit 
to his victims and solely as an experi- 
ment. ” The account of these experi- 
ments, written by the experimenter, 
showed them to have been carried 
out on children who were in his 
charge at a " Free Dispensary. ” ( See 
The Vivisection Controversy, by Dr. 
A. Lefflngwell. ) 

The gruesome accounts of human 
vivisection in the German Torture 
Camps are still fresh in everybody’s 
mind. The first case to come to 
public notice was that of the Camp 
at Struthof Natzweiler. An account 
of it was given in The Manchester 
Guardian of December 28, 1944. 
wherein it was stated .that the Camp 
was operated as an annex to the 
medical faculty of the German 
University of Strasbourg. It was 
furnished for testing the effect of 
toxic gases on prisoners and also for 


vivisection. Horrible experiments 
with blinding gases were performed 
on women prisoners, who were sub- 
sequently subjected to yarious 
injections to try to discover remedies. 
All these miserable victims were 
ultimately murdered whether the 
cures were effective or not, 

Ravensbruk w'as a similar hell 
where the experiments were directed 
to the observation of nerve reactions 
to pain and large holes were burned 
in women’s limbs and the behaviour 
of their nerves recorded with special 
instruments ( Evening News, Febru- 
ary. 1945 )■ 

Dachau Camp, says Beverley 
Baxter, M. P., writing in Everybody's 
Weekly ( September 29, 1945 ), 

was not merely a hell , , , of starvation, 
flogging and mutilation. — It was a 
scientific laboratory as well, whereat 
tests were made to find the exact level 
at which life ended. Prisoners who 
arrived in robust condition were used 
to determine the precise moment that 
death came to men of normal strength. 
Even our generation, inured to horror, 
is not ready yet to be told the complete 
story of Dachau. 

Volumes could be written about 
the terrors of the German Vivisection 
Camps, but these few instances must 
suffice. Equally appalling atrocities 
w'ere perpetrated in Japanese Murder 
Camps. But enough surely has been 
said to condemn the appalling crime 
of vivisection and to urge us to fight 
it as the greatest menace that con- 
fronts our civilization today. For, 
even more terrible than the atom 
bomb (which has also claimed an- 
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imal victims to perfect atid prove its 
potentialities of destruction ) are the 
new bacterial weapons which can 
cause wholesale, lingering death from 
the most repulsive diseases. For 
these, vivisection is wholly respon- 
sible. The very existence of mankind 
is threatened by the continuance of 
this immoral and unscientific prac- 
tice. 

“ Such being the case,” you may 
ask, " How may we fight disease ? 
Must we fold our hands and submit 
to its ravages ? ” A thousand times 
— No ! Disease is an indication of 
something wrong in our mode of 
living that ought to be remedied. 
The Theosophical Movement ( 17th 
June, 1947 ) indicated how it could 
best be combated by methods that 
have invariably been successful when 
faithfully applied. Though India is 
the country named, the principles 
are of- world-wide application. Here 
is the paragraph : — 

India needs sanitation, not vaccines ; 
as she needs protective and nourishing 


foods more than medicine. Public 
health effOTts too often concern them- 
selves largely with vaccination and 
inoculation schemes. They ought to 
mean iwimarily sound annitary meas- 
ures and the education of the people in 
elementary hygiene. Let the poverty 
of the masses be relieved, protective 
food in abundance brought within their 
means, housing improved, maternity 
and infant welfare information spread, 
and the health problem would Ik in 
a fair way to being solved, as far 
as physical measures alone could 
solve it. 

To the above I would add that 
clinical observation and post-mortem 
examination provide the best av- 
enues of truly scientific research. 

The Black Art of today is no 
more productive of good than w'as 
the necromancy of the dark ages. 
The goal of both is identical — to 
attain desired end by evil moans. 
But, “ Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles ? " 

M. Oldfield Howey 


COW PROTECTION 


The miserable state of the cow in 
India has moved Gandhiji's English 
disciple Mira Ben to impassioned pro- 
test in an article " Protect the Indian 
Cow ! ’* which appeared in the Bombay 
Chronicle Weekly for 20th June. She 
deplores the neglect of proper breed- 
ing practices to improve the strains 
of Indian cattle, the indiscriminate 
slaughter which the law forbids but 
does not prevent, and the actual tor- 
ture of the cow through the barbarous 
practice of phooka, to make the hapless 
creature yield the last drop of her milk. 
This practice also is illegal, but, accord- 
ing to Mira Ben, is common among 


commercial dairymen. It is good to 
learn that some of the more enlight- 
ened ‘‘ Gowshalas. ” both religious and 
commercial, are beginning to co-operate 
with the Government, as in the United 
Provinces, for cattle betterment. 

It is to be hoped, however, ^that the 
various groups like the Go Seva Sangha 
and the Govadh Nivarak Sangha, as 
well as individual humanitarians, will 
interest themselves also in putting a 
stop to the exploitation of cattle in the 
vivisection laboratories where they are 
tortured in connection with the produc- 
tion of vaccines. 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


[ " Educate I Educate ! The (^ildren are our salvation, '* wrote H. P. 
Blavatsky. Every country recognises the value of educating the young but, 
generally speaking, education is regarded as investment for the future well-being 
of the State ; only a few put the child first, educating him for himself, to make 
him- grow as a man, a citizen of the world and not as a sectional patriot 
devoted only to his own nation and state. The following three articles should 
be examined in the light of these glowing words of H. P. Blavatsky : — 

Children should above all be taught self-reliance, love for all men, 
altruism, mutual charity, and more than anything else, to think and reason 
for themselves. We would reduce the purely mechanical work of tire 
memory to an absolute minimum, and devote the time to the development 
and training of the inner senses,*facaUies and latent capacities. We would 
endeavour to deal with each child as a unit, and to educate it so as to 
produce the most harmonious and equal unfoldment of its powers, in order 
that its special aptitudes should find their full natural development. We 
should aim at creating free men and women, free intellectually, free pu»ally> 
unprejudiced in all respects, and above all things, unselfish. And we beUeve 
that much if not all of this could be obtained by proper ani truly theosophiecU 
education. 

—Ed.] 

BASIC EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL WISDOM OF THE AGES 


[ Miss Margaret Barr, M.A., whose article " Some Thoughts on Basic 
Education ” appeared in our February issue, here shows Gandhiji’s Nai Talim to 
have supporters among the best educational thinkers of the past. Especially 


valuable is her refutation of the false 
spirit in stimulating cltildren to effort.- 

Most people in India probably 
think that Mahatma Gandhi’s Basic 
Education (or Nai Talim, as he 
.preferred to call it) is something 
new in the educational world, and 
there is a sense in which that.is true. 
But when we come to analyse its 
underlying principles we find that 
all of them are to be found in .the 
annals of educational theory. The 


claim for the value of the competitive 
-Ed. ] 

real newness of Nai Talim lies in 
two things: first, in its putting 
together in a logical, workable and 
co-ordinated form. educational theo^, 
ries culled from many different ages 
and races; and, secondly, in the 
atteroptimade, under the.inspiiation 
and guidance of the greatest Indian 
of modern times, to work out .the 
.scheme on a nation-wide scale. 
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Hitherto the theories hares, for the 
most part, remaimd timnts, to be 
studied and applauded by students 
of pedagogy, and practised, if at all, 
in one or two fteafc *' schools that 
nobody took very seriously. In Nai 
Talhn these progressive ideas, which 
are to be found in the writings of 
the world’s great educationists from 
Plato onwards, are for the first time 
being worked out in practice in the 
sphere of mass education. It is this 
fact that is new, and .it is this that 
is causing wide-spread suspicion and 
consternation. For most people 
are incurably conservative-minded ; 
they welcome new ideas so long as 
they remain ideas only and no one 
makes serious efforts to upset the 
established order by putting them 
into practice. 

For at least a hundred years every 
student under training for the teach- 
ing profession has had to read the 
writings of Plato, Rousseau. Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, etc., and during the 
last fifty years Montessori, Dewey 
and others whose theories are built 
upon the foundations laid by their 
predecessors. Apart from the neg- 
Kgible proportion who have been 
fortunate enough to get posts in 
exceptionally progressive experi- 
mental schools, has there ever been 
a candidate for the teaching profes- 
sion who has not been disheartened 
|to find, on starting work, how 
different the reality was from the 
'theory, and how impossible it was 
to carry out in practice any of the 
high-sounding theories that he had 
written about so learnedly and so 


eSithttsiastically in his B. T. examina- 
tion ? This glaring contrast between 
educational theory at its best and 
the wide-spread practice of the 
schools is one of the things that Nai 
Talim is designed to abolish. 

The first objective of Nai Talim 
as laid down in the Revised Syllabus 
for Basic Training Schools is the 
balanced and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the faculties — physical, 
intellectual and spiritual — of the 
individual and the evolution of a 
ne^ social order based on co-op- 
erative work. " There is little that 
is new in that ; everyone wlto has 
ever written a treatise on education 
has said as much. Yet the schools 
have continued to regard formal 
book work as the only matter that 
concerned them. In Nai Talim, 
however, formal book work is rel- 
egated to a position of comparative 
unimportance, and the daily life of 
the child, both as an individual and 
as a member of a co-operative com- 
munity, is given the place of first 
importance. The book worlc is there 
(plenty of it for the older children ) 
but instead of being imposed artific- 
ially. it emerges spontaneously and 
naturally from the daily work and 
life o'f the school. 

For example, instead of learning 
by heart from their Hygiene book 
about the meaning and importance 
of a balanced diet, the children 
themselves plan and prepare a school 
meal. Having consulted the books 
for the food values contained in the 
various kinds of food available, and 
having discussed virith their teacher 
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the shortcomitigs of their home diet 
(owing to ignorance or poverty) 
they then decide on a meal which 
will help to remedy the deficiency 
while at the same time being palat- 
able to the children. In this way 
the Hygiene book comes to life as it 
never did before and never could so 
long as it was merely learnt by heart 
for the sake of passing an examina- 
tion. This is just one small illustra- 
tion of the way in which Nai Talim 
works. 

One of the points about Nai Talun 
that is most misunderstood and 
vilified is its making craft and daily 
life, and not books, the chief medium 
of education. Yet this development 
is clearly envisaged in Pestalozzi's 
Leonard and Gertrude, a book which 
the writer intended as a constructive 
contribution to educational theory 
and not just as an idyll of village life. 
Gertrude’s school, if it ever really 
existed apart from Pestalozzi’s mind, 
was the first Basic school. In it the 
children ^did housework, gardening 
and spinning at the .same time as 
learning the Tlircc K’s. Her scheme 
of education " embraced a true com- 
prehension of life itself ” and could 
not therefore be cut up into " sub- 
jects. ” Everything that she taught 
linked with something concrete and 
intelligible that the children were 
already familiar with and interested 
in. 

Her verbal instruction seemed to 
vanish in the spirit of her real activity, 
in which it always had its source. The 


result of her system was that each child 
was skilful, intelligent and active to 
the full extent that its age and devdop- 
ment allowed. ^ 

There is np end to the passages 
one might quote from this bodk, 
written well over a hundred years 
ago, to show that at least one 
educationist of those days was famil- 
iar, at least in theory, with the 
principles and practice of Nai Talim. 

Another of the main objectives of 
Nai Talim is training for citizenship, 
about which we find a great deal in 
Plato’s Republic. Indeed that bpok, 
though the first, is still the standard 
w'ork on this subject. He writes : — 

We must look for those who are the 
best guardians of the indwelling con- 
viction that what they have to do is 
what they at any time believe to be 
best for the state. 

Naj Talim also looks for this, but, 
instead of selecting for special train- 
ing in leadership only those children 
who reveal such character in child- 
hood, as Plato suggests, it seeks to 
create such character in every child, 
those who are destined to be leaders 
in later life and those also who will 
be average citizens. For is it not 
the first requisite of a successful 
democracy that the true meaning of 
citizenship should be understood by 
all. and that all should be able and 
willing to take a share, be it large 
or small, in the responsibility of gov- 
ernment ? Here again Nai Talim is 
in harmony with the wisdom of the 
ages while going it one better. 


^ This and the following quotations in this article are taken from Three Thousand 
Vrars oj Educational Wisdom. By Robbut Uuch. ( Harvard University Press ). 
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Amdiher point about Nai Talim 
tbat many people find it difficult 
to understand or agree with is its 
abolition of competition as a motive 
in education. They seem to think 
that it is useless to expect children 
to make an effort for any other 
motive. Yet many writers have 
pmnted out the poisonous effects of 
sowing the seeds of competition and 
riyalry in the immature minds of 
children. Montessori is very definite 
about this, but the most clear and 
explicit, though by no means the 
only one who stresses the point is 
Rousseau : — 

Beware of making comparisons be- 
tween your pupil and other children; 
let him have no rival, no competitor. 
... I had much rather he should not 
learn at all whatever must be taught 
him by means of vanity or jealousy. 
I would content myself with remarking 
his annual progress, and comparhig his 
situation and exploits in the present 
year with those of the past. I would 


say to him. You are grown so much 
since such a time; here is the ditch 
you leaped, the weight you lifted, the 
distance you threw a stone... let us 
see what you can do more at present. 
Thus would I excite him to emulation, 
without making him jealous or envious 
of a rival : he would be desirous indeed 
to excel himself, and so he ought to be ; 
I see no inconvenience in this kind of 
emulation. 

The teaching of Nai Talim on this 
point could hardly be better express* 
cd than in that passage. 

• It would take too long to quote, 
or even to refer to, all the passages 
in this great anthology of educational 
documents which have a bearing 
upon Nai Talim. And if all the 
people in India who have ever 
studied and believed in those theories 
will turn their attention and energy 
now to making a success of this 
courageous attempt to put them into 
practice, the future of Basic Educa- 
cation will be assured. 

Margaret Barr 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL IN ENGLAND 


[Mass production even of goods has its drawbacks in human values 
The case for maintaining a measure of decentralisation in education 

Cross with her usual clarity and robust 


sacrificed. 

is presented here by Mias Elizabeth 
comihor -sense. — Ed. ] 

The village school in England is 
almost impossible to describe be- 
cause. like so many other English 
institutions, it varies so much. What 
is more, it is now in a state of 
transition and, in some smaller ham- 
lets, may soon disappear. 


The explorer will, however, find 
schools that fit in somewhere between 
the well-equipped new buildings and 
the out-of-date old ones. Find, too, 
that most of the efficiency of the 
schools depends on the personality 
and self-sacrifice of the teacher^ 
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whatever physical conditions they 
have to contend with. Our older 
schools need every ounce of energy 
and ingenuity from the teachers to 
make them fit for the children. Many 
village schools need complete recon- 
struction or rebuilding; they have 
no proper sanitary arrangements, 
merely buckets (emptied once a 
week and extremely distasteful to 
use), no water and inefficient meth- 
ods of heating. Children have to 
bring water to drink in little bottles 
while the school teaclier or care-taker 
carries a bucket of water for washing 
and washing up. There is no kitch- 
en, there are no cooking facilities, 
but some of these schools do have 
hot dinners brought from a nearby 
town in a special van. Altogether, 
the worst of the schools mean real 
hardship for children and teachers, 
particularly when the children have 
to walk from outlying farms in bad 
weather, for there are no easy means 
of drying wet clothes or shoes and 
no special room for meals ; every- 
thing has to be done in the actual 
class-room. 

In contrast to those old schools 
we have some splendid buildings 
constructed just before the war. I 
teacli in one of these new schools 
and appreciate the convenience and 
comfort that the children enjoy. 
The class-rooms are large, well and 
safely warmed (by central heating 
and concealed pipes ) and have 
splendid window’s which slide so that 
the whole of one side of the room is 
open when required, and which also 
let in every scrap of much-needed 


sunshine. The cloakrooms contain 
warm pipes for drying clothes, con- 
venient hooks and sufficient small 
wash-basins to make hand-washing 
for dinner a/eal lesson in hygiene 
instead of a nightmare. The large 
Assembly Hall is used for music, 
meals and indoor play and exercise 
in wet weather. There are a well- 
equipped kitchen, decent lavatories 
for boys and girls, proper store-cup^ 
boards, a room for the doctor’s and 
the dentist’s visits, and the whole 
place is decorated in a light, cheer- 
ful manner. The playground is 
large enough and there is a climbing 
frame for the smaller children. Trees 
were planted by the Head-Mistress 
some years ago. 

Unfortunately even these better 
schools cannot serve the children so 
well as their teachers would like. 
Today, even though there is this 
intense interest in education and the 
new move in keeping the children 
at school until the age of fifteen, 
there is still misplaced economy. The 
economy is in the teachers. There 
are far too few teachers in all our 
village schools. Sometimes the class- 
es are over-large ( forty or more 
small children in a class, making 
individual attention very difficult 
and obliging the teacher to adopt 
methods she feels are not the best ) ; 
sometimes the age range is too wide. 
At the moment there has been a 
change in so far as children of eleven 
and over have been removed from 
the small village schools and are 
taken by school bus to the nearest 
large schooL This may benefit some 
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children but there are still many 
“ two-teacher " schools struggling 
with a variety of children aged from 
five to eleven. Thus you may have 
far too great a difference between 
the youngest and the eldest in a 
class, so taxing the ingenuity of the 
teacher to the utmost, and although 
most village teachers make splendid 
efforts to overcome these difficulties, 
by grouping the children and giving 
them much individual work, yet 
time is wasted and the children 
cannot possibly do as well as in 
properly graded classes. It is a 
matter of argument between us as 
to whether large classes or mixed 
classes are the worse to deal with 
— both are bad. When it comes 
to large classes it is important to 
realise just how time is inevitably 
wasted ; purely owing to the physi- 
cal impossibility of organising, say 
forty small children, quickly. How 
to get forty books and pencils dis- 
tributed, forty sets of handwork 
materials, forty pairs of shoes off for 
drill ( and, much worse, forty pairs 
of shoes on again when their owners 
can’t lace them up ! ) ? 

Many teachers and other educa- 
tionists feel that more would have 
been accomplished by reducing the 
sizes of classes ( or, in the case of the 
small village schools, by regrading 
the age-groups ) and using any extra 
teachers in this way, instead of 
adding on the extra school year. 
With more teachers available, the 
children would benefit so much* by 
their present school years, have more 
chance to learn and do instead of 


having so often to sit and listen, 
that the result would be a truly 
better educated population. This 
criticism applies, of course, to all 
schools, town as well as country. 

Another criticism, which applies 
more particularly to our village 
schools, b that the education author- 
ities might w'ell be a little' more 
pliable with regard to occasional 
visits and extra teaching from 
non-professional teachers. The head 
teacher could, surely, be entrusted 
to invite people she considered suit- 
able to give the children extra talks 
on matters of interest, travel, etc. 
Many villages are still extremely 
isolated and the children would 
benefit from contact with new 
" teachers.” 

A further criticism that may be 
made is that, within recent years, 
there has been a tendency to allow 
the teacher’s house to disappeai . or 
to fail to provide one. Tins has 
greatly added to the difficulty in 
obtaining suitable teachers for our 
village schools. Most villagers feel, 
very stiof'ly, that to have the 
toucher living in the village is a 
great advantage. It often means 
much more work for the teachers, 
but ds they seem to be a peculiar 
race, much given to self-sacrifice, 
everyone is happy ! The village 
people like to have their teacher 
living in their midst ; the teacher 
holds things together, is able to take 
an interest in general activities, and 
so on. When he or she is obliged to 
live in lodgings in a near-by town 
everyone is the poorer. 1 1 is less con- 
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venient for the teacher as it means 
two journeys each day and it also 
means that *it is almost impossible 
for her to attend village functions 
without great difficulty. Local au> 
thorities would do well to consider 
the provi^on of suitable, convenient 
houses for the village teachers ; this 
would, I feel sure, encourage many 
more to take up village work and 
to settle down permanently. 

The village school has, in the past, 
made a very worth-while contribu- 
tion to our civilisation and most of 
us feel that it would be a great 
tragedy if it were to disappear now. 
However grand the central schools 
may be ( to which there is some idea 
of transporting even the children 
under eleven in buses from sur- 


rounding villages ) they will not have 
the local interest and individuaUty 
of the smaller ones. For the younger 
children, at least, it is important 
that they should graduate stowly 
from their family circle, first through 
the small local school and then 
to the wider world. To deprive our 
villages of their schools would be to 
rob them of a real centre of interest 
and life, so it is to be hoped that 
the majority of villages will keep 
them and improve them and, possi- 
bly, that their number may grow 
instead of diminishing. Village life 
has, many think, a special part 
to play and a special value, and the 
village school contributes to this in 
no small measure. 

Elizabeth Cross 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 
A NOTE 


[ These reflections on a most pertinent and vital theme are from the pen 
of a veteran server of the Visva-Bharati and of other idealistic causes, whose 
modesty makes him prefer to sign them simply as “ A Social Worker. ” There 
is nothing more essential for India's well-being than an enlightened electorate, 
which depends very largely on education in the fundamentals of citizenship in a 
democracy. We commend " A Social Worker’s ” suggestions to the consideration 
of those responsible for adult education, with its vast potentialities for national 
as well as individual good. — E d. ] 


At first sight the term “ Social 
Education ” is likely to convey the 
idea that it is almost akin to adult 
education. But there is a difference 
between the two. As the Hon. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister 
for Education, Dominion of India, 
said at a press conference held at 
Delhi on May 31, 1948, 


Social education lays more emphasis 
on the production of an educated mind 
in the absence of literary education, 
and the inculcation of a lively sense of 
the rights and duties of citizenship, 
both as individuals and as members of 
a nation. 

And the scheme, which in the first 
instance will be wm'ked out in Delhi 
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but later in all tbe other provinces, 
has not been initiated a day too soon. 
For, with the introduction of adult 
franchise, it has become essential 
that the citizen be educated wisely in 
the exercise of the vote. To this end, 
the area of his awareness has to be 
enlarged; he has to be made con- 
scious of his place and purpose in 
the cmitext of his own environment 
— geographical, social and historical ; 
he has also to know himself as a 
unit in the economy of the larger 
life, ranging from his rural “ co- 
operative " and his country to the 
whole world ; and, finally, he has to 
attune his own heart-beats to the 
heart-beats of humanity, so that he 
can transcend sectarianism of all 
sorts. 

To begin with, he will have to 
refresh and renew intelligently his ac- 
quaintance with folk literature and 
folk-song, which are not fairy-tales 
but valuable material for tlie true 
history of a people’s culture, to keep 
himself abreast of contemporary 
history, to study the cycle of the 
seasons, to understand the rhythm of 
crop-growing, to appreciate personal 
and social hygiene and cultivate the 
art of co-operative living — and even 
laughing and labour. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, will press into ser- 
vice the film and the radio, the pro- 
jector and the loud-speaker, so that 
the village schools may become 
centres not only of instruction but 
also of recreation. They will, it is 
hoped, however, beware of the lurk- 
ing twofold danger and insure, to 
meet it, — first, that the educational 


paft of the programme shall not 
recede into the background under 
the pressure of entertainment and, 
secondly, that the instruction im- 
parted to the people is strictly free 
from the blighting effect of partisan 
politics. 

Again, in the matter of instruction 
in hygiene, for instance, in preven- 
tive health measures, it will be 
prudent to stress the significance and 
usefulness of indigenous and " non- 
violent ” principles and practices and 
to avoid the wholesale adoption of 
everything that is modern, and 
especially of that which involves 
avoidable injury to any sentient 
creature. 

In conclusion, man, being more 
than the machine, should himself be 
the pivot of all projects for the 
welfare of his fellow-men. In every 
village, therefore, there should reside 
permanently an educated person 
who, through daily personal contact 
with the villagers and sharing of 
“ cultural goods, " will integrate the 
effects of the instruction given them 
by ” tinned teachers ” like the film. 
Thereby he will be able to bring 
them out of their present state of 
stupor, bo: n of the fusion of feeble- 
ness and fatalism. 

The periodical visits of groups of 
graduates to the villages, as in the 
United Provinces and in the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, are good in 
their own way. But, unless these 
are followed up by sustained welfare 
work, whatever enthusiasm they 
may arouse in the villagers will be- 
fore long evaporate. Therefore, tbe 
Government should train a large 
number of persons, preferably from 
among the villagers themselves, in 
social education. 

A SociAt WORKBIl 



WORDS TELL THEIR OWN TALES! 

[Prof. U. Venkatakrlshna Rao, m.a. Lecturer in Sanskrit at the 
Tambaram Christian College, brings out in this interesting article the part 
which the science of word meanings and their development can play in bringing 
home to human beings their fundamental unity. — Ed. ] 


Words tell their own interesting 
tales in their march through the 
centuries if we trace their origin and 
changes in meaning; some words 
may now emphasise some particular 
aspect of a sense conveyed by them 
formerly, others become completely 
obsolete in their former sense. A 
proper study of Semantics or the his- 
tory of the evolution in the meaning 
of words is really interesting. 

" A sound etymology does not 
depend merely on sound,” declared 
our ancient Naimktakas or etymol- 
ogists long before the Christian era. 
To connect the English “drink” 
with the Telugu “ tragu ” or English 
“ luck ” with the Samskrit “ laksh- 
mi,” for example, would be futile 
and even absurd. An attempt is 
made in the following paragraphs to 
trace the history of some words 
commonly used in Samskrit, in Eng- 
lish and in the modern Dravidian 
languages. 

.The term " Aryaputra ” in Sam- 
skrit dramas is used by the wife in 
addressing her husband. It means 
“ Son of the respectable,” ».e., of the 
father-in-law. Eveft in the most an- 
cient dramas, those of Bhasa and of 
KMidasa, we find the wife address- 
ing the husband thus. But in the 
epics the wife used freely to call her 
husband by his own name. Perhaps 


the conception of the " PatidevatA ” 
or the deification of the husband as 
emphasised in the Smritis almost 
from the beginning of the Christian 
era, coupled with the rules of 
dramaturgy which expressly rule 
that the wife should address her 
husband thus only, slowly crept 
also into society at large, and in 
about two or three centuries there 
came the definite rule that the wife 
should in no case mention her hus- 
band’s name at all. Bapa in the 
seventh century a.d, refers to the 
way in which Kadambari refrained 
from mentioning her lover’s name 
under any circumstances. 

In this connection, it would be 
interesting to note how the Samskrit 
word “ purma ” meaning simply 
“ man ” has become specialised in 
sense in Tamil and in Tulu, two 
Dravidian languages of South India. 
(The latter has no literature.) It 
might have been due to the frequent 
association of the word “ para ” 
with the word " purusa") “•para- 
purusa ” would mean “ another's 
husband,” who, according to strict 
Hindu customs, should be respect- 
fully kept at a distance by the wife 
of another. 

The restriction of the meaning of 
the word “ SamsSra ” when it came 
into vogue in Tamil seems similar. 
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It means " worldly existence ” in 
Samskrit but its connotation is 
restricted in Tamil to the woman 
who ties one down thereto, i.e., one’s 
wife. In Malayalam, another Dra- 
vidian language, this restriction of 
the meaning seems to be carried still 
further ; in Malayalam the word has 
become a verb meaning to converse 
or to further the interests of world- 
ly existence. 

Words change their meaning in 
the march of centuries. The Vedic 
Samskrit word " dama” used in the 
first hymn glorifying Agni or fire in 
the Rtgveda meant "'home.” In that 
sense it has become obsolete ; it now 
means simply " tame ” with which 
English word it is also philologically 
connected. But it is interesting to 
note how through the centuries after 
many vicissitudes in various lang- 
uages — perhaps Latin /' dontus, ” " a 
house" and Italian ” dttomo," "a 
cathedral. ” — it has come into mod- 
ern English as “ dome, ” a roof 
shaped like a half sphere on a church 
or a temple, after all, a house of God. 
The Greek word " demein ” means 
" to build ” ; the Greek " domos ” 
means " house ” and the Anglo- 
Saxon or English " timber ” is also 
building material ! 

The Vedic Samskrit word " ajra ” 
meaning “a field” can hardly be 
recognised in its English descendant 
” acre, ” which restricts the meaning 
to 4,840 square yards of a field only. 

The old English word was " aecer ” 
and the corresponding Latin word 
was “ ager, ” also meaning " field. ” 


" JSni," a Vedic Sam^rit word 
meaning " wife ” is now obsolete in 
classical Samskrit. It is retained at 
the end of compounds only, as in 
" SitA-jini" which means "one 
having Sita as his wife. ” The 
immediate old English antecedent 
" men ” had broadened the sense to 
mean " a woman ” in general but, in 
modern English, the word has be- 
come further restricted in sense to 
mean the king’s wife only, when 
it became " queen. ” ( Cognates are ; 
in Persian Zan,” "woman”; in 
Avestan " Jaini ”; Gothic " Kwirto,” 
" a woman ” ; in Anglo-Saxon 
" Cwene ” ; the English " queen ” is a 
related word, but has a long vowel, 
as belonging to a stronger grade; 
the Armenian "Kin,” the Russian 
” Zena” and the Polish "Zona,” 
all meaning " woman. ” ) 

The word Seemantini in Samskrit 
seems to have an interesting history 
behind it. Its etymological sciise is 
a woman the hair on whose forehead 
is parted in the middle. The word 
which was thus used with reference 
to any wenan in general became in 
course of time restricted to a married 
woman, who alone, according to the 
Smritis, can draw this line with the 
comb. The widow was denied this 
privilege ; the word " analaka, ” 
applied to widowed women in Kali- 
dasa’s Raghuvamsa, Tenth 'Canto, 
clearly refers to the prohibition on 
their trimming their forelocks. Thus, 
according to Kalidasa, the widow 
was denied the use of the comb and 
BinR remarks that she should wear 
white clothes only. Except for these 
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two peculiarities (and possibly the 
denial of ornjiments like earrings 
and bangles), the widow and the 
married woman looked alike till after 
Bana. Who it was that started the 
barbarous practice of shaving the 
widow’s head completely is a point 
for future research. 

The words “ anukala ” and " prali- 
kola" preserve another interesting 
aspect of the life of our ancestors. 
The word " Kola" refers to the 
"river-bank” and the two words 
" anuhiUa ” or " pratikula ” probably 
started with sailors whose boats on 
the river were driven by the wind 
either towards or away from the 
bank. That the favourableness or 


Otherwise applied to the wind was 
later forgotten and the w(^d8 hav% 
now come to mean simply favourable 
or the contrary. 

Is it not our duty to emphasise 
such affinities in thought and social 
customs between the peoples of 
difierent nationalities so that their 
former oneness may dawn on them 
and bring them nearer to each other ? 
The message of the last hymn of the 
Rig Veda is to come together and to 
understand each other’s hearts and 
minds and this can be easily accom- 
plished if we approach the study of 
various languages in such a reveren- 
tial spirit. 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao 


TRAINING THE BLIND 


The First Provincial Conference for 
the Blind, held at Bombay from June 
l 8 th to 2ist, was a milestone on the 
road to an enlightened and humane 
approach to the problem of India’s 
sightless persons, who, Shri B. G. Kher, 
Bombay Prime Minister, pointed out 
in his address inaugurating the Con- 
ference, number about 2,000,000. The 
number of institutions for their care is 
totally inadequate, providing, he said, 
for only a small fraction of the group. 
Aside from the provision of adequate 
treatment, the protection of the par- 
tially blind from treatment by unskilled 
quacks and the maintenance of estab- 
lishments for their adequate care, the 
greatest need is for such education as 
will make the blind man a useful man- 
ber of the community. A handicap w 
not necessarily a disqualification for 


the race of life and the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Shri R. M. 
Alpaiwala, who himself is blind, de- 
plored the attitude so general in India, 
that the blind man is a burden to 
society, to be given alms instead of 
employment. Education and training 
of the right type could make the blind 
man a useful member of society, ca- 
pable of earning his own living, while 
higher education could fit him for any 
of several careers. 

The Conference recommended legisla- 
tion on several lines for improving the 
lot of the blind, whose presence in 
numbers at the opening session lent 
poignancy to the appeals on their 
behalf. We hope that before the next 
Conference is there will be mark- 
ed progress to report in this most 
commendable humanitarian effort. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

THE MYTH OF PROMETHEUS* 

An Interpretation of the “ Prometheus Bound” of 

iESCHYLUS IN THE LIGHT OF “ ThE SECRET DoCTRINE” 

[ Below we print the report of the review of the book presented to the Discussion Group 
of the Indian Institute of Culture at Ban^'alorc by Sbrl V. A. Tbiagarajan, » a., on the 
37th of May 1948.— Go. J i 


A great work of literature is like a 
stream of awareness in which each 
generation finds what it seeks. Hence 
the need for the re-interpretation of 
ancient classics. Rex Warner's recent 
translation of the Prometheus Bound of 
.^schylus shows us of what perennial 
interest the story of Prometheus is, 
and we remind ourselves of how at 
different times creative minds have 
tried to reconstruct the story after 
their own individual predilections. 
Thus there are Shelley who wrote 
Prometheus Unbound and Robert Brid- 
ges with his Prometheus the Fire- 
Bringer. Though written in different 
ages they are held together by a bond 
of sympathy, that touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin. When 
we take the three plays together Pro- 
metheus stands not gerichtet butgereitet, 
not judged but saved. Jung has point- 
ed out in his Two Types of Psychology 
how Prometheus stands as a contrast 
to Epimetheus who begins as a king 
and ends as a beggar, thus representing 
the degradation of the soul. We may 
say that by contrast the physical 
descent of Prometheus the fire-bringer 
from heaven to earth is a symbol of 
the ascending consciousness, and that 


he stands for us as the symbol of the 
modern man in quest of a soul. 

Speaking of the problems which the 
plly raises, the translator says that it 
is an investigation, although a partial 
investigation, into the problem of 
injustice ; that the action of the play is 
supplied by symbols of philosophical 
ideas ; that its interest is allegorical ; 
and that it dc.serves to rank among the 
prophetic books of the world. 

We are reminded of an observation 
by Madame Blavatsky who says, speak- 
ing of the hidden meaning in every 
religious and profane legend, “No 
mythological story, no traditional event 
in the folk-lore of a ]>eople, has ever 
been, at any time, pure fiction. ” 
According to her, mythology is a 
primitive mode of thinking the early 
thought and should be viewed as a 
series of graphic pictures enshrining a 
scientific fact. 

The modem interpreter of the legend 
oi Prometheus should have a correct 
scale of a;sthetic values. Such a scale 
of values we find in Keats, who takes 
us from the concrete to the abstract, 
thus showing us the correlation between 
truth and beauty in a world which he 
would fain regard, not as the vale of 


* ( The PromeUieus Bound of Msckylus. Translated by Rex Wakmbr. ( The Bodley 
Head, London. 6s. ) 
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tears, bat as the vale of soul-making. 
The play itself sapidies us with the key 
to its right understanding. It gives us 
three types of outlook — those of Pro- 
metheus the Titan, of Zeus, the dictator 
of the totalitarian state of heaven, and 
of the Chorus, the human spectator 
idealised. While gods and men are 
alike bound by a s(>iisc of e.xclusive 
loyalty to heaven and to earth, the 
Titans, as the children of heaven and 
earth, feel a conflict of purpose and the 
misery of exclusive loyalty'. This con- 
flict of purpose comes to a head in 
Prometheus. He does not wish to fare 
like bis brother Titan, Atlas, beaAng 
the burden of heaven upon bis shoul- 
ders, at once the dupe and victim of 
the gods. From the point of view of 
Prometheus, " the deep-scheming son 
of right-minded Themis, ” intelligence 
rather than brute force is the governing 
principle of the world. If he allies 
himself with the gods as against the 
Titans, it is because the gods are wiser 
than the Titans. The Titans were un- 
acquainted with sorrow and had missed 
the educative value of suffering. First 
in knowledge is first in power. Just as 
he has elevated the gods above the 
Titans by knowledge, so also, by the 
same gift of knowledge, he desires to 
elevate man above the brute level. 
He would fain give man the preroga- 
tive of the gods. He is represented as 
stealing fire from heaven because fire is 
the teacher of all kinds of crafts to 
mortals. Elsewhere in the play Prome- 
theus says that be has taught man how 
to calculate the rismg and the setting 
of the stars, the science of numbers and 
of ktters, how to tame animals, how to 
build houses, chariots and ships. He 
has taught man the knowledge of 
amples. In short, he has given lig^t 


to eyes which were dark and dim. Fire 
Unis stands as the symbol of knowledge. 
Before men were endowed with this 
divine gift, they had eyes and saw not, 
had ears and beard not. 

As a correct interpretation of the 
legend of Prometheus depends upon 
right understanding of the fire symbol, 
it is worth while to pause for a moment 
to understand the significance of Agni 
in Eastern thought. Agni is referred 
to as Jathavedas, the knower of all 
things that are born, and, therefore, 
almost omniscient. The prayer is ad- 
dressed to Agni to lead man through 
the good path to achievement. It 
reminds the conscious soul that it 
comes from the great fire and goes back 
to it. Agni, whether it be in the Sun, 
or the terrestrial sacrificial fire, or the 
vital fire in the individual is, as Agni, 
one and indivisible, although it takes 
many shapes according to the body 
which it informs. It is synonymous 
with that which is, the highest exist- 
ence being the Eternal. Fire thus is a 
symbol of that spiritual awareness 
which makes man claim kinship with 
the Divine. Without this vital spark 
of awareness man remains hardly 
distinguishable from the brute. As 
Madame Blavatsky quotes, 

'* That light which burns inside thee, dost 
thou feel it different in anywise from the 
light that shines in thy Brother-men ? ** 

It is in no way different. . . . *’ 

According to her, fire is the symbol 
of the Divine, the one flame that 
permeates heaven and earth. The son 
of thought is the light-bringer. The 
breath of fire is absolute intelligence. 
The fire-bringer is a d«ty bom in time 
to instruct mankifid and to evoke the 
spiritual sun. -He shows the unity of 
life from the star to the atom. In the 
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eyes of Zem, Prometheus stands con- 
demned for making the terrestrial into 
a divine man. When we translate the 
term Zeus or Jupiter into the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit forms Dyaus and 
Dyauh-pitar, Space or the Father of 
Space, the anger of the presiding deity 
of the heavens or space becomes an 
easily understandable myth. Without 
lire, as Mme. Blavatsky says, man 
remains an empty bhuta, for, though 
the earth gives man his body, in the 
absence of the luminous intelligence, of 
the spirit which envelopes the universe, 
man is devoid oijnana sakii, of ichchha 
sakti and of krtya sakii. The god giv- 
ing light to the dark becomes the 
symbol of the creative intellect. An 
extra-cosmic god cannot instruct man- 
kind. It is necessary that he should 
descend among men. The fallen god 
becomes a demon, " and his fall is 
regarded as an evil karma, to be aton- 
ed by years of expiation, although it 
does not necessarilj' make him an evil 
spirit. 

The moment we understand tlie inner 
significance of fire, the anger of Zeus 
becomes explicable. The Upanishads 
say that just as a man is unhappy 
when he loses a cow, because the cow 
is the source of his well-being, so also 
the gods are unhappy wlien they lose 
the worship of man. That is why they 
guard jealously the secret of Atma- 
jnana from mortals. If we accept the 
imperfect definition of Thrasymachus 
that “justice is the interest of the 
strong, the conduct of Zeus becomes 
identical with his interest. The person 
who has gained power desires to perpet- 
uate it, by force if necessary. Society, 
whether human or divine, is based 
upon organised cruelty, and it does not 
permit individuals to outgrow their 


etatmn in life. From the point ol view 
of 'the gods Prometheus is a thief. He 
is the stealer of fire, and the punish- 
xnent of Prometheus is part of the 
purchase price of knowledge. ''Wis- 
dom is. . .more precious than rubies . " 

Prometheus does not care to regain 
his freedom " with womanish upturning 
of the hands. It is not stubbornness, 
but strength of will that guides him. 
He offers himself as a willing sacrifice 
to the winged hound of Zeus, the blood- 
red eagle, which comes insatiate to 
its daily feast on the heart of the 
immortal. Madame Blavatsky points 
out that the gift of knowledge, as in 
the Bible story, brings with it pleasure 
and pain, and she identifies the vulture 
of Zeus with the insatiability of kamu, 
although one would say that Pro- 
metheus is the victim of the krodha 
of Zeus, and lo of his kama. Zeus the 
father of the gods is apparently too 
fond of the daughters of men. But 
tlie result is the same, for lo becomes 
in turn the victim of the anger of Uera. 
and the redemption of Pronieiheus 
comes out of the labours of the pfogeny 
of a fellow sufferer. Incidentally the 
dramatist gives expression to maxims 
of worldly wisdom, as that one should 
wed within .me’s station. 

Prometheus is not a mere thief, nor 
is he a criminal except in the eyes of 
the gods. The tapasya of Prometheus 
on the Caucasus is a symbol of the fact 
that intelligence rather than brute force 
is the governing principle of the world, 
and by that principle he' stands 
redeemed. If our sympathy goes out 
to him it is because he is a representa- 
tive of humanity, active, industrious 
and intelligent, but also ambitious. 
The defiance of Prometheus represents 
man’s unwillingness to be a menial of 
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the gods. At the same time, the advKe 
to him of the Chorus to restrain his 
speech is based on the normal human 
desire to avoid the evils that one knows 
not of. The words of the Chorus, 
"Those who bow down to Adrasteia 
show wisdom, ’’ would specially appeal 
to a Greek audience, although to a 
modern it reads like the way of a 
trimmer. 

If wisdom is the highest dower of 
gods, Titans and men, and if, as the 
Upanishads say, there is no freedom 
except through knowledge, there must 
be a way out of this cruel entangle- 
ment. Although the play ends vlith 
an appeal to the all-compassing light of 
heaven to see the injustice of it all, we 
feel that it is like the last gasp o( 
Eurydice, as she stands on the border- 
land of light and darkness. We do not 
know what kind of reconciliation 
^schylus brought about between 
Prometheus and Zeus, but so long as 
we have faith in the saving power of 
knowledge, it can redeem those who 
suffer and those who inflict wrong. In 
that saving power of knowledge, as the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad points out, 
the gods can learn the virtue of dama 
or self-control, the demons can learn 
the virtue of daya or kindness, and men 
can learn to esteem the worth of dana 
or gift. Such reconciliation, one feels, 
would be in harmony with the Greek 
outlook on life which esteemed virtue 


as a mean between extremes. 

In the story of Prometheus, of the 
wisdom god apparently becoming an 
angel of evil in order to be the servant 
of the good, we see the power of 
thought directing cosmic energy along 
right lines. Just as Rousseau said that 
man, though born free, is everywhere 
in chains so that he may convert his 
potential freedom into real freedom, 
so also we may say that Prometheus 
becomes bound so that he may convert 
the potential power of knowledge into 
the freedom of the moral self. In the 
words of Madame Blavatsky, the story 
of Prometheus envisages the process by 
which man, the most perfect of animals, 
becomes a potential god, " a Pro- 
metheus indeed, because a conscious, 
hence a responsible entity. " The 
bondage of Prometheus signifies that 
he has exchanged the evils of respon- 
sible existence for the unconscious per- 
fection of passive objectivity. We 
cannot conclude better than by repeat- 
ing the sentiments expressed by Robert 
Bridges in his Choric song in praise of 
Prometheus the fire-bringer : — 

He is the one alone of all the gods. 

Of righteous Themis the lofty spirited son. 
Who hates the wrongs they have done. 

He is the one 1 adore, 

For, if there be love in heaven with evil to 
cope — 

And he promised us more and more — 

For what may we not hope ? 

V. A. Thiagarajan 


Man will reb^ome the free Titan of old, but not before cyclic evolution 
has re-established the broken harmony between the two natures— the terrestrial 
and the divine; after which he becomes impermeable to the lower titanic 
forces, invulnerable in his perscmality, and immortal in bis individuality, which 
cannot happen before every animal element is eliminated from bis nature. 

— H. P. Blavatsky 
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North Indian Saints. ( G. A. Niitesan 
and Co., Madras. Rs. 2/> ) ; The Master 
and the Disciple. By D. S. Sarma. ( Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
Rs. 2/- ) ; My Saviour. By S. Subrah- 
MANYA Sastri, h.a. (Author, Trivan- 
drum ) 

Pointing out the genuine catholicity 
of Hinduism to a Western Missionary 
recently, your reviewer met with the 
retort that Hinduism does not count 
at all over large areas of the world as 
against a religion like Christianity 
which has spread all over the globe. 
Militant Christianity has indeed staked 
a claim for spatial catholicity, though 
its way has mostly been that of the 
cannibal devouring other religions and 
involving itself in internecine warfare 
for mutual extermination among its own 
conflicting creeds. But there is another 
catholicity extending in time, not tread- 
ing the path of aggression, but patiently 
waiting for the slow evolution of the 
human spirit in its growth towards 
fulness of understanding. Such is the 
spirit of the Sanaiana Dharma which 
is Indian only because it has had its 
clearest expression in Indian scriptures 
and in the ilnending succession of 
Hindu saints. That conviction has been 
deepened by the three books under 
review. They give a record, not equally 
well presented, of the lives and teach- 
ings of India’s saints, who in different 
ages and in diverse manners have 
borne witness to the reality and the 
fascination of the Eternal, with the 
unmistakable stamp of the Unseen 
deeply engraved upon its human 
manifestation. 

North Indian Saints recounts the 
liv^ and teachings of the saints of 
India, from Ramananda to Rama 
Tirtha. The course of what may be 


Gldied a Protestant Reformation in 
Hinduism, but without the fierce antag- 
onisms provoked by its counterpart 
in Christian Europe, is traced in the 
lives of its leading exponents. Written 
by various hands and treating the 
themes in text-book manner tiie sketch- 
es are of unequal merit, but all are 
readable and are enriched by copious 
extracts from the sayings of the saints. 

The Master and the Disciple is a 
masterly presentation of the message 
and the significance of two of the most 
outstanding religious geniuses of mod- 
ern Hinduism. A reprint of the chap- 
tt^s dealing with the Ramakrishna 
movement in the author's Renaissance 
of Hinduism, the book sets the two mas- 
ters against the background of India’s 
religious evolution and in the forefront 
of her modern renaissance. The two 
studies in this present form ought to 
find a large and grateful reading public. 

The same cannot be said of the last 
book. My Saviour is a loosely written, 
unconscionably long record of the life 
of Swami Subbier of South India. 
The saving consisted mostly in curing a 
disease of the eyes when failing sight 
threatened the author with lo.s$ of his 
job. “ Mi S.,” as he is constantly 
referred to, seems to have had remark- 
able power^of healing; a scientific study 
of his cases and his healing methods 
might well throw valuable light on the 
powers of the human mind. But, on 
the strength of that, to compare him 
with Christ, whose so-called miracles of 
healing were almost wrung out of him 
from compassion for the masses, and 
to bring parallels of resurrection ap- 
pearances of Mr. S., seem to be to 
stress the non-essentials in religious 
realization. 


S. K. George 
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Newton Demands Ute Muse. By 
Marjorie Hope Nicholson. ( Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton; and 
Geoffrey Coinberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. $2.00 and IIS. 6 d.) 

With the partiality of a great poet 
Keats asked : “ Do not all charms fly 

at the mere touch of cold philosophy ? " 
There is far more in common between 
poetry and philosophy than Keats's 
question would imply. It is rather 
poetry and science that are poles as- 
under. The scientist's devotion to 
facts is suspicious of the poet's imagi- 
nation, and the poet with his dreams 
feels an innate antipathy to the cal- 
culating exactitude of the scientist. 
This conflict is seen to best advantage 
in the mystic Blake who finds in Art 
the “Tree of Life'* and in Science 
“ The Tree of Death. ” So this book's 
title arouses curiosity as to how New- 
tc«i “demands the Muse." Yet it is 
not Miss Nicholson's fancy. It was 
Richard Glover who coined the phrase 
in honour of " England’s justest pride, " 
and Miss Nicholson claims that the 
book “insisted upon being written," 
much as Pope “ lisped in numbers for 
the numbers came. ’’ 

That Newton opened up a new world 
of thought cannot be denied and it is 
understandable that his contemporaries 
and posterity alike should have gloat- 
ed over his achievements. About the 
time of his death in 1727 his fame was 
at the zenith and he was almost deified 
as an astounding genius. Pope, not 
always generous in his appreciation of 
greatness, permitted himself to write ; 

Nature and Nature's Laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, 'Let Newton bet' and all was 
light. 

Desagulier spoke of “Newton the 
unparallel'd. " Poets for once were 


iK^ Mow in paying homage to the spirit 
of science. This is quite intelligible, 
for all genuine poetry must in the last 
resort be dominated by the spirit of 
truth. 

But another aspect of Newton con- 
stitutes Miss Nicholson’s main thesis 
and that is to show how his “ Opticks ’’ 
influenced poets so that they wrought 
a mere scientific themry into the warm 
texture of poetry. That she has done 
this work wonderfully well cannot be 
denied, and she can never be praised 
sufficiently for the wide reading she 
displays and the exactitude with which 
she has studied Newton’s Optics and 
shown how the poets of the eighteenth 
century were nourished on it ; similes 
and metaphors flowed so naturally from 
Newton's theories as to justify the idea 
that he demanded the Muse of Poetry 
to be at his service. 

If Miss Nicholson has laboriously 
unearthed all the praise that Newton 
demanded from the Muse, with scientif- 
ic impartiality she has brought out 
fully the rancour with which Blake 
pursued Newton along with Bacon and 
Descartes, e g., “ God forbid that Truth 
should be confined to Mathematical 
Demonstration" and “God is not a 
mathematical Diagram. ’’ We may 
wonder whether Blake would not have 
relented if he were living in the present 
and had read Sir James Jeans’s de- 
scription of the world as the work of a 
mathematician. 

Whether this work was necessary will 
remain a matter of opinion. Lovers 
of poetry will perhaps not care for this 
type of scholarly industry, and sci- 
entists will not care whether their theo- 
ries receive the hall-mark of poetry : 
Miss Nicholson herself admits that “ the 
scientific poets, while instructed, could 
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hardly be said to ddight. *’ But there and the book will find a warm welcome 

are people who are alive to the living in their librarws. 

contads between poetry and science ^ Wadia 


The Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences. By William Kingdom Clif- 
ford ; edited with a Preface by Karl 
Pearson; newly edited, with an In- 
troduction by James R. Newman. 

( Alfred A. Knopf, New York ; Sigma 
Books Ltd., London. 15s. ) 

This is a new edition of a very im- 
portant book. " The Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences ” is an apt title for 
a book which expounds modern sci- 
entific and mathematical thought to 
the non-mathematical. It is apt fur 
another reason. In the Cambridge of 
Clifford’s days and in the Cambridge 
of later days, it seems as if it is all 
•' Common Sense ” whether we speak 
about the foundations of Mathematics 
or of Logic, or about First Principles 
in Metaphysics. 

William Kingdom Clifford, it is .said, 
was one of the earliest of Mathematic- 
ians in England to call attention to the 
philosophical ideas relating to the 
foundations of Geometry and to the 
" logic ” of Mathematics. Since Clif- 
ford’s day, books on the philosophical 
foundations of Mathematics have been 
quite a few, but most of these arc 
abstract and difficult, due in many cases 
to the symbolism used. This book is 
happily free from symbolism except for 
a few algebraic illustrations, which can 
be intelligible even to the non-mathe- 
matical if they will have a little 
patience. They are such as Professor 
C. D. Broad of Cambridge would de- 
scribe as those which " we learnt at our 


mother’s knee. ” 

Clifford’s book has five chapters: 

“ Number, ” " Space. ” " Quantity, ” 
"Position," and "Motion”; all, as 
James R. Newman, Clifford’s new 
editor, truly says, “ brilliant examples 
of the didactic art. ’’ The five chapters 
not only embody " the first principles 
of successful teaching ” ; they also 
set those who would write on the 
philosophy of mathematic^ a fine ex- 
ample of how it is possible to conve}' 
in prose the fundamental ideas of the 
exact sciences. 

The reviewer began reading straight- 
way the text of Clifford’s book and 
read the Introduction by James R. 
Newman only afterwards. This rather 
perverted procedure helped him to 
discover the latter’s excellence. New- 
man’s Introduction has some biogiaph- 
ical notes on Clifford’s life; and it 
explains, with lucidity and witli much 
scholarship, the postulates liehind 
Clifford’s ideas ; traces, briefly, the 
dcvelopmen of Clifford’s thought on 
the Philosophy of Science and gives 
relevant extracts from Clifford’s other 
writings. Thus we have before us a 
connected account of Clifford’s philo- 
sophical ideas about mathematics and 
something of an insight too into the 
possibilities of their development in 
Clifford himself, had he not been remov- 
ed by death at the early age of thirty- 
five. The Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences is a classic. 


N. A. Nixam 
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Rabindranath Tagore: ValkayumKa- 
vithayum ( Life and Poetry of Rabindra* 
nath Tagore). By K, Chandra- 
SEKHARAN. Tamil. Second Edition. 
(A Kumari Malar Publication, Asso- 
ciated Printers, Mount Road, Madras. 
Rs. 2/-) 

Those connected with the Calcutta 
University had difficulty in the early 
days in understanding Rabindranath 
Tagore. When the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to him it was a surprise' to 
them; then the University reconciled 
itself to the verdict of the world. 

But Madras has not been so ready 
to submit to that verdict. Tagore w^as 
in a way outside the ken of the Madras 
Mite, In one Madras home, however, 
" Ashram, ” the home of Mr. K. 
Chandrasekharan, the genius of Tagore 
was all along appreciated with under- 
standing and with sympathy. Both 
men and women of the household were 
regular students of Tagore's teachings. 
No wonder that Mr. Chandrasekharan, 
with an intimate knowledge (quite 
akin to personal acquaintance ) of the 
great teacher has been eager to give 


The Great Satinyasi. By AnilcHANdra 
Roy. . (Amiya Library Ltd., 19, Bhu- 
pendra Babu Avenue, Shyambazar, 
Calcutta. Rs. 2/-). 

It is difficult to determine the precise 
character of this publication— whether 
it is a piece of fiction or a page from 
the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. For, 
though the framework that of a story 
set in the resurgent East Bengal of the 
present century, the filling in is of 
thoughts of some of her well-known 
patriots, . particularly of the Sage of 
Pondicheby. The atmosphere, there- 
fore, is more didactic than dramatic. 


the Tamil reading public an account of 
Tagore's life and poetry. This bot^ 
doM not purport to be a biogrt^by. 
It is a more precious thing, an account 
of the genesis of the poetry of Tagore 
as revealed in his life. 

Poetry, we may say, is the reaction 
of a sensitive human soul to the truth 
imbedded in the things of this world. 
The home in which Tagore lived had 
exceptional features which brought out 
the faculty of the young child with an 
ease comparable to that u'ith which 
the bud opens into flower. Further, 
the young Tagore was lucky enough to 
rebel against school and so freed him- 
self from the deadening influence of 
school and teacher. 

Mr. Chandrasekharan 's book is full 
of thoughtful and thought-provoking 
truths and he has hit the mark very 
well. P'ive tliousand copies of the first 
edition have been sold. That means 
that the Tamil public have succeeded 
in entering into the spirit of the Teach- 
ings of Rabindranath Tagore, led by 
the sympathetic hand of Mr. K. 
Chandrasekharan. 

T. K. Chidamdaranatha Mudaliar 


while the characters talk either too 
complacently or, on crucial occasions, 
more in quotations than with the 
spontaneity of persons who have been 
stirred to expression by the exigencies 
of the situation. In character, the 
Great Sannyasi impresses one as a faint 
carbon copy of Sri Aurobindo. As a 
story, consequently. The Great Sana- 
yasi does not quite hit it off; as a 
sermon on striving with zeal foe the 
achieving of all-round self-fulfilment 
and ireedom, however, it is likely to 
stimulate. 

G. M. 




CORRESPONDENCE 

MISCCMJCEPTIONS OF METAPHYSICS 
I. — By Raymond Frank Piper 


The unprotnised outcome of Profes- 
sor Chubb’s article on " The ^’alue of 
Metaphysics " in The Aryan Path for 
January, 1948. is a serious reduction 
of that value. This deflating con- 
sequence seems to be due to flve under- 
lying confusions in his argument : 

( I ) Metaphysics and reality are 
confused. Metaphysics indeed is real 
as mental activity, but not as an 
equivalent to the dynamic totality of 
things. The aim of metaphysical think- 
ing is adequate knowledge of this 
totality, of which it is itself a small 
phase. 

The wise man says. Let me possess 
reality. Yes, but how can he know 
that a particular experience is real 
rather than illusory ? The answer is : 
Only by hard philosophical criticism 
bas^ upon the solid evidence of ex- 
perience. 

Metaphysics then is a kind of knowl- 
edge, carefully verified in human 
experience. It differs from the special 
sciences in being more comprehensive, 
fundamental and integrated in char- 
acter. It is no more speculative than 
other empirical studies. It demands 
the same bold, creative faith as other 
fruitful researches : namely, the faith- 
ful trying out of, the acting upon, one 
tentative hypothesis after another, in 
the hope that some hypothesis will 
lead to new facts which will test its 
validity. Metaphysics consists of an 
organised boity of proved propositions, 
just as any other science does. Reality 


in its most general character is the 
subject-matter of which metaphysics is 
the illuminating interpretation. 

To avoid this first confusion one 
needs to remember that truth exists in 
several forms : As scientific proposi- 
tions, poetic metaphors, or self-real- 
ization. Of these not even the last 
is ■' self-revealing, ” for the significance 
of any momentary selfic intuition re- 
quires a rich background of thought 
construction. When Jesus said, " I 
am the truth, ” he did not mean that 
he was a scientific proposition or a 
figure of speech. His idea might be 
expressed in the words of Krishnamurti : 
“ Truth is the completeness of thought 
and feeling in action, in the present. ” 

Now if one remembers that meta- 
physics yields truth of the first kind, 
he avoids confusing it with reality. 
Truth is reality as possessed by mind 
in terms of ideas. Such a grasp of 
reality is ol ourse limited, but it has 
all the power and the wonder of verified 
ideas. 

(2) A second confusion relates to 
the kind of experience with which 
metaphysics deals. If ultimate truth 
is beyond experience, then obviously 
we can say or know nothing about it, 
and it would be impossible to discover 
any “ discrepancy between the ultimate 
truth and the truth of our experience, “ 
Nothing which cannot come within the 
range of human awareness in some 
form can ever have meaning to the 
mind. i 
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Hence, we must guard against the 
double error { a ) that metaphysics is 
concerned with entities beyond expe- 
rience, and ( 6 ) that it is not concerned 
with ordinary or normal experience. 
To limit metaphysics to supernormal 
or transcendent experience is to destroy 
its very nature, namely, the search for 
totality of view. An elemental rule of 
metaphysical procedure is that the 
philosopher may neither neglect any 
important aspect of experience nor 
distort it to defend his theory. 

Within experience, then, there are 
both ordinary and extraordinary events 
to be interpreted ; both near and lar 
implications to be traced— but all 
within experience. There is no way of 
escape from present experience except 
by developing a new experience out of 
it. The philosopher dares not overlook 
the important task of making clear the 
principles or laws implicit in ordinary 
living. Metaphysics could be called 
the science of the obvious, if people 
were not so blind to the obvious. 

What, then, are some of the prin- 
ciples which are involved in knowing 
any simple thing ? Similarity and dif- 
ference; quality and quantity; time 
and space ; causality and purpose ; and 
a few others. These are categories or 
relations which constitute the structure 
of things as we know them. They are 
real in the sense that things could not 
exist without them, so far as we know. 
They are not primarily sensations but 
concepts, and they are readily found 
by analyzing any familiar object in 
daily life. Any metaphysics, therefore, 
which confines attention to speculation 
about realities that transcend normal 
experience is doomed in advance to a 
fractional and, therefore, unmcta- 
pbysical view of the universe. 


(3) Several mistaken notioits of 
metaphysics arise from confusion coO'i> 
earning the capacities and functions of 
the intellect. A good philosopher will 
not demand more of intellect than it 
can give— or less. The special function 
of intellect or reason is to discover and 
clarify the relations which exist among 
things, notably causal laws, upon which 
our survival depends. But a causal 
law is not perceived; it is thought. 
Immediate experience provides qual- 
itative data or events which reason 
weaves with much labour into signif- 
icant wholes for the guidance of life. 
Kant proved that percepts without 
concepts are blind,and concepts without 
percepts are empty. 

One may, of course, choose to follow 
a split or fragmentary way. He may 
refuse the rc.sponsibility of thinking and 
try to confine himself to the passing 
throbs of sense, but this approach 
yields no wisdom, much pain, and is 
not metaphysics. Or one may refuse 
responsibility to concrete facts and 
play the game of developing metaphys- 
ical postulates, but that yields no 
wisdom and is not metaphysics. The 
latter is indeed a kind of " nescience ” 
but it is not characteristic of the main 
philosophical tradition of Europe. 

Serious philosophers are bound by 
two duties : (a) To respect the facts 
( data, events, phenomena ) — to present 
facts and all the new facts which the 
process of experimental verification 
may create, and {b) to integrate those 
facts into illuminating systems. Phil- 
osophical reason, therefore, cannot be 
** autonomous, ’’ but it must be intel- 
lectual ; that is its nature and . its 
contribution: to exhibit the existing 
connections among things for the safer 
^idance of life. 
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( 4 ) Another confusion concerns the 
conception of freedom. The author 
suggests that metaph3rsics '* can liber- 
ate the mind from all conditioning." 
But how can the mind exist, grow, 
become educated, realize values, with- 
out conditions ? If it were a perfectly 
static point which existed by itself 
apart from time and space — but it 
isn't. 

Liberation is not detachment but 
control; not independence of condi- 
tions but mastery of them. The busi- 
ness of metaphysics is to provide 
reliable knowledge about the basic 
conditions and values of abundant self- 
realization. The wise man is one who 
in the pursuit of the good life knows 
and observes the laws of reality. Fool- 
ish is he* who tries to run his own show 
without utilizing all the advantages 
that the rules of existence constantly 
offer to him. Such a man certainly 
would not be a metaphysician. 

( 5 ) Finally, metaphysics and religion 


II.-By J. 

I have been asked by the Editor to 
reply to Professor Piper’s criticisms of 
my article on "The Value of Meta- 
physics” in the January Aryan Path 
The proper method of discussing a sub- 
ject is for the participants to approach 
It without allowing pre-formed con- 
clusions to influence the discussion and 
with merely the intention to And out 
tlie truth. This can be done by play- 
ing about with the subject until a 
ground of agreement is found, and from 
there proceeding together step by step 
to the discovery of truths which pos- 
sibly neither participant could have 
come to by himself. Merely to take up 


are sometimes confused. Metaf^yaca 
is not religion, but a desirable founda- 
tion for religion, as it is also for fine 
art, morality, engineering, statesman- 
ship and many other actmties. If a 
metaphysician ends with a conception 
of a Supreme Reality worthy of wor- 
ship, then he may quickly become a 
religionist by practising the arts of 
worship. One practical outcome of an 
adequate metaphysics, then, is religion, 
but the religious attitude differs in 
quality from the metaphysical quest, 
although the mind readily passes from 
th^ cxpldration of evidence for a Co.smic 
Mind to the adoration of that Mind. 

In general, when a man has attained 
a solid philosophy, he can then proceed 
to realize more safely and effectively 
whatever values he wishes. Every 
human pursuit gains significance in the 
light of metaphysical perspective. 

Raymond Frank Piper 
Syracuse University, 

U. S A. 


N. Chubb 

antagonistic i obitions and hurl opinions 
at each othei, in however dignified a 
manner, is to debate and not to discuss. 
Discussion is a communion of minds in 
which there is only agreement and ex- 
ploration, but never disagreement. 

1 find it is necessary to say this be- 
cause a discussion as I understand it 
can only be oral. In print dne is 
perforce confined to an exchange o£ 
opinions, which has but limited value. 
In it there is more opposition than 
communion. I should therefore like 
my " reply " to be read in the context 
of this limitation. But even in a dis- 
cussion in print one should not expect 
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to convince, mneb less to silence, the 
other party. 

Professor Piper has rightly discovw- 
ed that the consequence of my article 
was to deflate the value of Metaphysics. 
That was also my intention. I could 
have wished, however, that Professor 
Piper had not confined himself to 
pointing out the " misconceptions of 
Metaphysics" according to “ the main 
{fliilosophical tradition of Europe,” 
but had discussed the point of view 
which I presented (and which is also 
the Indian point of view), from which 
1 sought to limit the value bf Meta- 
physics. It is this very European 
philosophical tradition which T have 
Criticised and which I hope to see re- 
placed, at least in Indian Universities, 
by a totally different spirit and ap- 
proach, which would be moie or less in 
uniformity with the ancient Indian 
tradition, in which philosophy is not 
an intellectual activity, static in its 
own structure and presuppositions, but 
a means of self-transcendence ( what I 
have called " dynamic faith " ) into a 
iarshana or direct seeing of the ultimate 
Truth. The Indian point of view is 
expressed in the following quotation 
from Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya : — 

Pbilobophy (including Metaphysics ) is (or 
mediUtion and «s not knowledge. 

The aim of metaphysical thinking as 
such cannot, therefore, according to 
the Indian view, be " adequate knowl- 
edge of the totality of things. ” 

I shall try to explain again what I 
regard as the proper function of Meta- 
physics, before replying to Professor 
Piper’s detailed criticisms. 

I take it that there is this in common 
between us, that neither is a Materialist 
or a Logical Positivist and hence would 
not reject a Reality that transcended 


aeuae-experience. The " totality of 
things, " for instance, has a nature or 
is an experience which is not discover- 
able in any partial or limited existenee. 
Even this assumption of a Reality not 
recognised by the Positivist is not 
necessary for my argument, but I make 
it for convenience as it provides a 
common ground for this discussion. 
Now Metaphysics is the activity of the 
intellect or mind, which is mainly spec- 
ulative, in the sense that its conclusions 
about Reality as such are of the nature 
of " must " and not of " are ” or of 
"arc ” only because of " must. " The 
so-called metaphysical truths cannot be 
verified in «cn5c experience, but are to 
be accepted on the authority of Reason, 
which IS not, in its very nature, self- 
luminous (swayaoi-^rakasA). What is 
only a necessity of thought is not a 
discovery or darshana of Truth. We 
say the sun must be shining only when 
W’e do not see the sun. Different philos- 
ophers have found conclusions to be 
rational, and so necessary, which are 
not in consonance with each other, 
which means that Reason reaches con- 
clusions according only to its own 
background or conditioning. It is the 
instrument of the conditioned mind 
and, far from being the "divine ele- 
ment ” in man as the Greeks thought, 
is the c.xpression in part of Craving 
and Fear, the twin aspects of un- 
suspected Nescience. 

Professor Piper rejects the view that 
Metaphysics is speculation. Whatever 
may be said about Epistemology (the 
topics mentioned in the last pai^raph 
under point a) there is a branch of 
Metaphysics called Ontology which is 
snrdy speculation and not verified 
truth. Would Professor Piper say that 
his Metaphysics is the dteeovery of 
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God's proaence in tbe votld and m 
hhaadf, that it gives him the experience 
that transcends Space and Time or 
that it regenerates him and makes him 
whole? No. Metaphysics as under, 
stood in the European ( not Scholastic ) 
tradition is only gossip about God and 
the “ things unseen ” and, like all 
gossip, is both stupid and useless. 
Philosophy, I assert deliberately, has 
taken an entirely wrong turn in the 
West. 

What then is the limited value of 
Metaphysics according to the Indian 
stand-point ? It is certainly not to give 
an ** illuminating interpretation ” of 
Reality, for Reason, which is its instru- 
ment, is, as I have said, in part a 
product of an unsuspected Nescience 
and therefore its interpretations will 
always be in accordance with the 
particular twists in Nescience affecting 
individual minds. The light within it 
is always darkness and in relying on it 
alone we can have only what Sri 
Aurobindo calls an “ Evolution in 
Ignorance. " Metaphysics properly 
understood is not knowledge (jMna) 
but an aspiration for such knowledge. 
This knowledge is first revealed in the 
Vedas and other sacred texts or 
through a living Jnanin ( not a Meta- 
physician ) like Sri Aurobindo and Sri 
Ramana Maharshi and presented to 
the unillumined intellect in its own 
terms, not to be accepted or rejected 
by it, but to awaken it to a new 
dimension of experience in which the 
intellect as such ceases to function. 
“The Atman is first to be heard and 
then meditated upon. “ When the 
Sage declares the Atman, it is not in- 
tended to be a proposition which fhe 
intellect can appropriate and pass off 
as its own discovery. 


Tkeie is. an unexpressed rubric attach- 
ed to all propositions that are revela- 
tions Truth, m.. “Realise that." 
Thus the Upanbhadic statement “ All 
this is Brahman " is not to be taken as 
a proposition which the intellect can 
repeat and turn into its own truth, 
understood as a logical necessity. The 
statement is really a Mantra meant to 
awaken the mind to the need for sell- 
transcendence and not to confirm it in 
its ignorant groping for the Truth. 
The statement when expanded tuns 
thus : “ Realise ( not believe } that all 
this is Brahman. " In other words, 
the Truth “ All this is Brahman " does 
not become known to the intellect, but 
is presented to it foi meditation as 
something yet to be realised. State- 
ments about the ultimate reality are 
meaningless ( so far Indian philosophy 
seems to agree with Logical Posi- 
tivism ! ) if they are taken without the 
rubric, " Realise that. " 

The actual metaphysical activity 
consists in clarifying intellectually, as 
far as possible, the concepts of Brah- 
man and Atman and their essential 
identity, but with the clear recognition 
that this clarification can result only 
in a dynann faith or a dim suspicion 
that there is i direct understanding of 
Truth or of the true nature of one's 
being in which the intellect and its 
concepts arc -transcended. The only 
valid metaphysics is that which is** 
coupled with Yoga or a Sadkana in 
which this transcendence is effected. 
Metaphysics without yoga Is puerile 
and barren and leads to a use of the 
intellect for which it was not intended. 

This point was, I think, made suffi- 
ciently clear in my article and it seems 
to me that Professor Piper has fallen 
into a rath^ strange misunderstanding 


I 
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when he attributes to me the view that 
Metaphysics is identical with Reality 
or that it is Metaphysics that liberates 
the mind from all conditioning. In 
fact, I suspect that he has somewhat 
missed the point of the article, since, 
whether he agrees with it or not. he 
has paid no attention to the central 
thesis which elaborates the distinction 
between static and dynamic faith. 

This is evident also in the remarks 
he makes concerning the connection 
between Metaphysics and Religion 
( Point 5 ) and the function of the mind 
( Point 4 ) I shall try to clarify my 
position on these two points. 

If by Religion is meant simply wor- 
ship of a Reality claimed to be known 
by thought, i. e , if Religion is that 
action or attitude of the mind which, 
as Professor Piper suggests, has meta- 
physics for its foundation, then its 
value is strictly limited. But by Re- 
ligion may also be meant a Sadhana 
which consists in achieving union with 
a secret divine will by a total surrender 
of the limited and separative will of the 
individual, * or in realising, beyond the 
mind, the truth that is communicated 
to the limited mind for meditation. In 
other words. Religion in this sense is 
Yoga {lihakti Jmna). So understood. 
Metaphysics has meaning only when it 
is also Religion. 

This does not mean that Metaphysics 
IS the foundation of Religion in the 
sense that a certain Truth is first in- 
tellectually established and then a 
practical attitude of worship is taken 
up towards it. This, I know, is the 
view of the relation between Philoso- 
phy and Religion held by European 
thinkers from the Greeks onwards 


( excluding Medieval thinkers ). Pro- 
fessor Piper has shown that bis Meta- 
l^ysics can become dynamic not only 
for Religion but also for all human 
activities. Now this raises a point 
most impoitant to understand, as it 
has, I think, been missed even by 
those who claim to expound the Indian 
point of view. It has been said that 
Indian philosophy is practical, while 
Western philosophy is merely intellect- 
ual. This is a false distinction and 
is made by those who are not able to 
grasp the real differences between the 
^two philosophies. Philosophy, accord 
ing to the Indian tradition, is not 
merely practical in the sense that one 
is required to use one's Philosophy to 
guide and control the rest of the mind’s 
activities, or to live one's Philosophy in 
one’s daily life. European philosophy 
too is practical in this sense. Without 
denying its practical aspect, Indian 
thinkers conceive the real function 
of Philosophy to be totally different. 

I may make this clear by the dis- 
tinction between the two expres- 
sions “ Change in Consciousness ” and 
" Change of Consciousness. ” Philoso- 
phy that IS practical, ie., put into 
practice, produces merely a change in 
consciousness, that is, a modification of 
the same stuff of consciousness with 
which It starts. But Philosophy in 
India is intended to lead to a change of 
consciousness, that is, a radical trans- 
formation of the very stuff of con- 
sciousness itself. Not that Philosophv 
itself brings about this regeneration of 
the individual, but the Sadhana to 
which Philosophy points, and to which 
it must give way. Here it is not a 
question of putting a known truth into 


^ As the will IS surrendered, ail mental ideals and ideas about God have to be surreu- 
dered as welt, since such ideas and ideals can only give strength to the separative will. 
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practice^ but of seeking, by transcend- 
ing all mental functioning, to know a 
troth which is suspected by the mind. 

From the Indian stand'point it is a 
familiar delusion that one can know or 
possess the Real by " hard philosoph- 
ical criticism.” Such criticism can 
at best prepare the ground to a limited 
extent because it is, after all, an action 
of the conditioned and unregenerate 
mind. A philosopher as such ( as 
distinguished from a Jnanin) has no 
authority to say what the real is, any 
more than a stupid man can lay* down 
what it is to be wise. But the stupid^ 
man ran shed his stupidity and so 
become wise. In the same manner the 
philosopher may strip his mind of all 
its commitments and ego-centred in- 
sistencies and let his Mind as such 
cease to function, for the Mind, as a 
mystic text asserts, is “ the great 
Slayer of the Real. ” ^ 

There are only two ways in which 
Man can come to possess the Real, or 
better, to be possessed by it, and 
Metaphysics is not one of them, except 
as a preliminary, though by no means 
necessary, stage. The two ways arc 
ultimately one, as they lead to the same 
result, which is a radical transforma- 
tion in which the individual puts on 
Divinity and immortality, not through 
effort according to the mind’s rules and 
conceptions, but by a total surrender 
of all mental urges and constructions. 

It is at a very early stage in this 
Sadhana that the metaphysical ap- 
proach is transcended. 

The Mind which slays the Real must 
therefore die in order that the Real 
may be perceived. The mind is the 
prospective functioning of conscious- 
ness in which it either chooses or con- 


dndet, the choice or the eonclusioo 
being based on a background of con- 
ditioning consisting of many lajrers 
reachipg down to the unconscious, of 
which it is naturally not aware. The 
mind's action therefore is not luminous 
at the source. It emerges out of a dark 
background of Nescience and is only 
partially lit up at the surface. This 
superficial surface action we call intel- 
ligence, not recognising that it is only 
a very feeble light that reaches us in 
our mind’s action from that Intelligence 
( Chit) which is all light, but which has 
filtered through an abysm of darkness 
(Avidya). A deeper understanding 
will therefore show that what we call 
thought ( the instrument of Philoso- 
phy) is not pure Aspiration towards 
the Real, but is mainly the expression 
of unsuspected fear and craving — the 
natural states of the separative egos in 
us which we mistakenly regard as our 
true selves. 

Professor Piper is right when he says 
that the mind cannot ” exist, grow etc., 
without conditions.” But dc lundi- 
tioning consists not in emphasising but 
in transcending the values of the mind, 
so that in the unconditioned Conscious- 
ness mind » such ceases. Hetc, too, 
European Pt.jlosophy shows a strange 
blindness in nut seeing the difference 
between Mind and Consciousness, 
though this cannot be said of the 
Medieval philosophers who distinguish- 
ed Mind from Spirit. 

What then is Consciousness or Spirit 
of which the mind is an obscure forma- 
tion, and in which the mind must die in 
order that the Real may be revealed ? 
To put it differently, is it possible to 
transcend all conditioning so that 
action has no dark origin, but reflects 


* [ Tit Votet of the S%l«nce, p 2 — Ed. j 
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directly the light of Troth ? Incident* 
ally, there is no distinction between 
Reality and Troth. Brahman is Saiyam. 
The distinction made by Professor 
Piper is one that is familiar in Western 
philosophy bot its validity stands or 
falls by the assumption that a thought 
process can reveal the nature of Real- 
ity. The mind's construction is cer- 
tainly not Truth, for the mind can 
only suspect and not know the Real. 
Truth is the direct revelation of Real- 
ity beyond thought. 

To return to our question, by what 
process is the action of conditioned 
mind brought to a standstill ’ I Can 
only indicate the answer briefly because 
it opens up the vast subject of Yogic 
Sadhana. The de-conditioning takes 
place through self-knowledge which 
consists in shifting the centre of our 
being from the mental consciousness 
or the ego to what is called the Sakshi 
or Witness Consciousness. A genuine 
aspiration for the Real implies an in- 
tention to And out the Truth, the 
naked Truth, and not a mental idea 
according to a particular conditioning. 
Now conditioning operates only when 
there is a judgment explicit or implicit, 
which means a conclu.sion or a decision. 
But if there is a stand back attitude in 
which Consciousness becomes a silent 
Witness of all mental modiheations, in 
other words, when there is a still yet 
active awareness, without identifica- 
tion or condemnation, then the gathered 
sanskaras (memories and tendencies) 
cease to operate and consciousneiw 
begins to experience freedom from all 
conditioning. As there is a witnessing 
of the total process of the mind, the 
mental centre (Character, Personality 
or Self in Western philosophy) isau- 


tomaticatly dissolved and reappears is 
a new dimension of consdous expeit- 
eace. This is what Aorobtsdo 
calls the Emergence of the Psydhk ( as 
distinguished from mental ) be^, 
which is our link with the Divine, and 
in which Consciousness is open without 
resistance to “the influx of the Un- 
known and the Supreme. " Conscious- 
ness is completely purged, and what- 
ever action is then performed, leaves 
no deposit in the form of a sanskara. 
Krisbnamui ti, whom the Professor 
seems* to have misunderstood, describes 
^this expel ience as one of constant 
dying and renewal, without time or 
causation. 

In any case, the thought process 
(Philosophy) must completely cease 
and there must be a total silence in all 
parts of our being in order that Reality 
may be peneived. A Jhanin * recently 
described to me the progress of spiritual 
experience thus: The first step, and 
the most difficult, is the shifting of tlie 
centre of consciousness from the mental 
modifications {citta-vritti) to the 
passive Awareness {Sakshi), From 
passive Awareness there is a rapid 
transition to Self-Awareness and from 
there to pure Awareness. In the final 
stage even this Awareness drops and 
there is an identification w’ith an in- 
effable Reality about which one can 
only say that it is “ felt without 
feeling. ’* 

Apart from these heights of mystic 
experiences, I think it is within the 
reach of all to transcend the field of 
the Mind and to act from the bade- 
ground of an unconditioned Con- 
sciousness. It seems to me therefore 
that Professor Piper's concoption of 
Freedom is rather elementary. 


* Sn Knshna Menon of Trivandrum. 
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Liberation/’ he $33^8, “ is eontrol and 
mastery of conditions. ” But what is 
tihe Instrnment that is going to control 
and master ? It is again the Mind 
which is a product of the very condi- 
tions it proposes to master. The Mind 
can only control according to its own 
conditioning and its action therefore 
can only result in further strengthen- 
ing the vast subconscious and uncon- 
scious background of individual and 
racial memories — the unassimilated 
deposits of past experiences. 

Liberation {Moksha) is the tran- 
scending of Mind and its projections of« 
Space, Time and Causation. The 


aetkma of a liberated Soul ( a /hmIW* 
mMa) are the spontaneous expressions 
of Atuiftda and not the laboured mental 
reactions which have Craving at their 
root. They are direct translations of a 
divine Truth and to such a person 
Philosophy, to adapt tlie Gtta’s words, 
is as useful as a tank of muddy water 
to a person living beside a clear mount- 
ain-stream. This integral and uncon- 
ditioned consciousness is not a " static 
point. ” There is a dynamism or a 
force which is the true expression of 
the Spirit, but in which all craving and 
ntsus have been totally destroyed 

J. N Chubb 


MODERN INDIAN TEACHERS ON THE 
SENSE OF 

• 

[ In publihliing tlic following communit itton from our old and valued contiibutor, 
Swami Jagadiswarananda, we have observed our practice of allowing free cxpicssion to 
those who write m our pages That more than one opinion is possible, however, on a 
number of the points made, e g , the Personal God idea, is obvious The writer is a Swamt 
of the Order organised by the great Vivckananda which promulgates the teachings of Sn 
Ramaknshna, rightly adopting the Western mode of propaganda Similarly, Sn Ivimana 
Maharshi hab been made known through the books of Paul Brunton and other devotees. 
There is also Sn Ramdas whose completion of twenty five years of spiritual life and labour 
was celebrated by admirers and devotees at his ashram In India the tradition of the 
Sannyasi seeking Liberation has bee n widely foil >wcd It w is the emphasis laid on the Path 
of Renunciation in H P Blavilskys \ouc of th Sduni f iS‘^9) which pointed to the 
example of the Great Buddha that has resulted in a new utder of Soul servue in the India 
of today — L d J 


Dr. C. G Jung of Zurich is a 
psychologist of international reputa- 
tion. He is also a philosopbci of rare 
insight and has made valuable con- 
tnbutions to philosophy, religion and 
mysticism. As a genuine admirer and 
expe^ent of Indian spirituality he has 
extolled its unique excellences many a 
time. Hie appreciation of the Indian 
spirit is superordinary and whole-heart- 
ed. In the Golden Jubilee Souventr 
pubHsbed in September 1946 m com- 


memoiation of Sn Rainana Maharshi's 
residence at Arunachalam for five 
k Cldcs Dr Jung has an interesting 
article on Sn Kamana and his message 
to modern man. The article consists 
of extracts from Dr. Jung's introduc- 
tion to Dr. Zimmer's German work, on 
the way to the self or the life and 
teachings of Sn Ramana Maharshi. 

In that thought-provoking article 
Dr. Jung looks upon Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri Ramana as modern prophets 
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and compares their teachings in these 
words : — 

Sn Ramakriabna adopted the same posi- 
tion in r^ard to the Self, only with him 
the dilemma between the I " and the Self 
(omes a little more closely to the foreground. 
Sn Ramana declares unmistakably that the 
real purpose of spiritual practice is the 
dissolution of the "I " Kamaknshna, how- 
ever, shows a somewhat hesitating attitude 
in this respect. Though ho says, ** As long as 
the I-sense lasts, so long are true knowledge 
( Jnana ) and liberation ( Mukti ) impossible, " 
yet he must acknowledge the fatal nature of 
ahanhara " He says, How very few can 
obtain this Union ( Satnadht ) and free them- 
selves from this * I ? It is very rarely 
possible Talk as much as you want, isolate 
yourself continuously, still this ' 1 * will 
always return to you Cut down the poplar 
tree today and >ou will hnd tomorrow it 
forms new shoots. When you ultimately find 
that this * I * cannot be destroyed, let it 
remain as * I * the servant. In relation to 
tills concession Sn Ramana is certainly the 
more radical 

Dr. Jung concludes, as evident from 
the above statement, that the attitude 
of Sri Ramakri&hna on the dissolution 
of self is somewhat hesitating whereas 
that of Sri Ramana is certainly unmis* 
takable and radical. Let us now look 
into the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna on 
this point and see whether his<attitude 
is hesitant or radical. Sri Ramakrishna 
points out the illusoiincss of the ego in 
these words : — 

What IS my ego ’ Ponder deeply and you 
•hall know that there is no such thing as 
“ I." As you peel oil the skin of an onion, 
you hnd it consists only of skin . you cannot 
find any kernel in it. So on analysing the 
ego it will be found that there is no real 
entity that yon can clll *' I. '* Such sn 
analysis of the ego convinces one that the 
ultimate Reality is God alone. 

And again the great Master says;~ 

The individual sou! and the Universal 
Being are separated owing to this ** I ** com- 
ing between them. If a stick is plac^ W 


tba surface of water the water will mppux to 
be divided into two sectione. The stick is the 
Aham, the I. Take it away and the water 
again becomes undivided. 

Then the Master shows how the ego 
obstructs Self-realisation as follows : — 

The true nature of man is eternal existence- 
koowledgc-bliss It is due to ego that he is 
bound by so many limiting adjuncts and has 
forgotten his divine nature. The sun can give 
heat and light to the whole world; but it 
cannot do so when the clouds shut out its rays. 
Similarly, so long as ego veils the man Self 
cannot shine upon him in full glory. I •* 
and ** Mine is ignorance Thou " and 
•• Thine '* is knowledge. 

Then the Master points out clearly 
that enlightenment immediately follows 
the total removal of ego thus : When 
shall * I * be free ? When ‘ I ' shall 
cease to be " 

According to the Vedanta, Brahman 
alone is the real and ever> thing is unreal 
like a dream 1 here is this stick of ** I lying 
on the surface of the endless ocean of 
Brahman, and divides it, as it were, into two 
parts In Samadhi the ego is blotted out 
completely and the knowledge of Brahman 
dawns In Samadhi the least trace of ego is 
not left Without Samadhi Jnana never 
comes Jnana is like the mid-day sun in 
which one looks around but finds no shadow 
of oneself. So when one attains Jnana 
( Knowledge of Brahman ) one letams no 
shadow ibf ego , just as when camphor is burnt 
no residue is left. When the knowledge of 
Biahman is attained there is neither ** I, " 
nor *' Thou ’* nor the ** Universe. When 
the ego is effaced, the jiva dies and then 
follows the realisation of Brahman in 
Samadhi 

Thus Sri Ramakrishna makes it 
crystal-clear that annihilation of the 
ego is the sole condition of Brahma- 
Jnana. He does not hesitate to declare 
in unmistakable terms that Brahma- 
Jnana is impossible without the dissolu- 
tion of the egb. How then does Dr. Jung 
conclude that Sri Ramakrishna*s atti- 
tude is hesitant ? In fact* the Master 
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was not less radical on tliis point than 
any knower of Brahnaii either of the 
present or the past. We are, thoefore, 
constrained to opine that a great think- 
er like Da. Jang has made an uncharit- 
able remark about a modern prophet 
whose teachings have thrown new light 
on the modern world of religion. 

But, as the knowers of Brahman are 
few and far between, Sri Ramakrishna, 
as a religious teacher, had to point out 
juoder painful necessity the obstinate 
persistence of the ego. So he says — 

But even if there be a little ego left after 
self-realisation it is due to the l*rarabdha 
Karina. Know for certain that it is now 
composed of wisdom and not ignorance 1 he 
petals of the lily drop off in time hut they 
leave their marks behind So the ego of a 
man does go away entirely after self-rcahsa 
tion , but traces of its former existence 
remain This bowevct , does not produce any 
evil. 

But the Master makes it clear that 
the individuality of a liberated man is 
a mere appearance, like that of a 
child. A knower's ego thoroughly 
transformed by self-realisation is ab- 
solutely harmless, and cannot produce 
ignorance. 

According to Sri Ramakrishna, there 
are two kinds of ego, one “ ripe ” and 
the other " unripe. ” 

The ego that asscits, ‘ I am the servant of 
God ” IS the characteristic of the devotee 
It IS the ego of wisdom and is called the 
*' ripe " ego. The “ I " which makes a man 
worldly and attached to lust and woaltli is 
mischievous, and called " unripe " 

** As a piece of rope when burnt, ’’ 
observes Sri Ramakrishna, “ retains its 
form but is no good for binding, so is 
the ego which is burnt by the fire of 
the supreme wisdom. " The Master 
beautifully illustrates this poir by the 
following homely example. ' A man 
dreams that someone is coming to cut 


him into pieces. Frightened* ha 
awakens with a groaning noise and 
sees that the doors of his room are 
dosed from within and that no one is 
inside it. Even then his heart con- 
tinues to beat fast for some minutes. 
So does our sense of “ 1 *’ leave behind 
it some momentum even when it de- 
parts. " 

Sri Ramakrishna also says ■that 
there are some great souls who are 
pleased to keep, after self-realisation, 
a little ego for the good of mankind, 
but their ego, he avers, is only a shadow 
like a line drawn across water and is 
t&e same as the Supreme Self. Accord- 
ing to the Master, Sankaracharya and 
other ancient teachers retained the 
ego of wisdom for the teaching of 
others. He believes that Hanuman, 
Narada, Sanaka, Sanandana, and Sanat 
Kumara were blessed with the realisa- 
tion of the Supreme Self , but they kept 
the ego of a servant of God. The mas- 
ter further adds : — 

Narada and otlierh had attained high- 
est knowledge but still they went on like 
murmuring waters of the rivulets, talking 
and singing the praise of God This shows 
that they too kept this " ripe ego, a slight 
trace of individuality, to mark their separate 
existence iroi the Deity for the purpose of 
leaching other's the saving truths of religion 

Sri Ramakrishna also says that even 
those that have realised the Absolute 
have* just sufficient ego left to bold 
communion with the Personal God. It 
is very difficult, he remarks, to raise 
the voice incessantly to Ni/' the 
highest note of the gamut. Hence 
the necessity of devotion to the per- 
sonal God The Bhagavaia too corrob- 
orates this view of Sri Ramakrishna 
by saying that the knowers of '^Atmaa'' 
do have devotion to God Hari. But 
the Master also emphasises that the 
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egb of the wise is like a thin line, a 
length without breadth, just sufficient 
individuality to communicate his spir- 
itual vision to others. This ego enables 
him to see jiva and jagat and his own 
self as the veritable manifestation of 
the same Brahman in different forms. 
Again the Master says : — 

When the head of a goat is severed from 
its body the trunk moves about for some 
4iine, still showing signs of life. Similarly 
though ** Abankara ** is beheaded in the 
perfect man, yet a little of its vitality is left 
to make such a man carry on the functions 
of physical existence : but it cannot bind him 
again to the world. 

And again he says " Can there be 
Maya in the emancipated soul ? Orna- 
ments cannot be made of pure gold ; 
some alloy must be mixed with it. So 
long as man has a body he must have 
some • Maya * to carry on the functions 
of that body ; a man totally devoid of 
Maya will not survive more than 
twenty-one days,” Someone asked 
Sri Ramakrishna : "Do you have. 
Sir, the slightest idea of ego when you 
are merged in Samadlii ? ” The Master 
answered tliat usually a little ego re- 
mained. 

** It is like the particle of gold leaf which, if 
rubbed on a lump of gold, does not wear 
itself off completely. All outward conscious- 
ness disappears but the Lord keeps a little 
ego to enjoy Him. Sometimes, however. He 
drives away even that little; this is the 
highest Saxnadhi. No one can say what that 
state is, it is the absolute transformation of 
one's own self into the Divine. The image 
made of salt plunged into the ocean to 
measure its depth, ^ut no sooner did i| 
touch the water than it was dissolved. Then 
who could come up to give information as to 
how deep the ocean was ? " 

The Master also has said that holy 
personages tike the incarnations of God 
. possess a thin ego through which God 
is always visible, 


Set Ramakrishna' speaks of. all these 
varieties of spiritual experiences from 
his. own life and his statdpents folly 
agree with our scriptures. His own 
ego was so completely obliterated that 
he' could not say “I” or "Mine/l 
Like the Buddha he used to say “ here '' 
with regard to himself. How then 
could he hesitate, as Dr. Jung wrongly 
thinks, to say that the ego dissolves in 
Brahman in Samadhi ? Sri Rama* 
krishna is as radical on this point 
as any modem or ancient projdiet. 
But the Master points out that the 
shadow of ego persists even after self* 
realisation by the Jivanmuktas due to 
Prarabdha Karma till the fall of the 
body. This is true also in the life of 
a Jivanmukta like Ramana Maharshi. 
When litigation went on some years 
ago in connection with his hermitage 
the Maharshi had to declare in the 
court that the hermitage belonged to 
him and not to others. 

From all that has been explained, it 
will be obvious that the contrast drawn 
by Dr. Jung between the sayings of 
Sri Ramana Maharshi and Sri Rama- 
krishna, must have sprung from a 
distorted appreciation of an isolated 
extract from the sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna on the question of the destruc- 
tion of " Ahamicara ” or the disolution 
of the " I " sense. The declaration 
ascribed by Dr. Jung to Sri Ramana 
Maharshi is no doubt a true enuncia- 
tion of an abstract metaphysical ideal- 
ism which has been previously set forth 
in our religious scriptures. But the 
saying of Sri Ramakririina whi<A he 
has quoted in contrast therewith, is tjbe 
precept — an ideally practical one— - 
of a world-teacher to souls stripling 
for self-realisation whQe encased in 
physical bodies. Indeed, thfre can be 
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no ccMttrast between the tUfO, other 
than this — that while both speak of 
one and the same ideal, one stops there, 
bot the othn proceeds to deal with the 
practical difficulties in attaining the 
ideal and the solution of such diiii* 
culties. In this blessed land of ours, 
there has been no dearth of prophets 


and aeejs who have preached the 
his^iiAt phuosophical truths ; but why 
the world of today turns particularly 
to Sri Ramakrishna is for his simple, 
practical and realistic teachings born 
out of the actual experiences of a ^ife 
that lived the principles of such truths. 

SWAMI jAGAt>IS\\AKANANnA 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA 


It is difficult to find words with 
which to express one's gratitude for 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain's outspoken and 
inspiring article on “ Religious Educa- 
tion" in the May Number of The 
Aryan Path. To know that there is 
at least one man in as prominent a po- 
sition in Education as his who is both 
able and willing to give a lead on this 
vexed question, is enough to put fresh 
heart into those of us who have been 
struggling for years to promote such 
ideas as are there expressed. 

But, as the writer points out, thcie arc 
tremendous practical difficulties to be 
faced. On the one hand there are those 
who feel that religion should have no 
part in school education and, on the 
other* those who feel that it is of 
supreme importance to teach only their 
own particular creed and to discourage 
children from either knowing or caring 
about anything else. Personally I feel, 
and have long felt, that the State is 
failing in a very important part of its 
duty to the rising generation if it takes 
the side of either of these extremes, 
either by abolishing all religious instruc- 
tion or by subsidising institutions whose 
educational work is designed to prose- 
lytise for one particular religion. 

The teaching of Comparative Relig- 
ion, through readings from the great 
scriptures of the world, study of the 
lives and message of the world's great 
religious leaders and explanation of the 
religious festivals as they occur, should 
become an intrinsic part of the curric- 
ulum of every school, as indeed it will, 
if the Syllabus for Basic Education 
comes into general use throughout 
India. 


I agree with every viord of Mi Saiyi- 
dain's article and feel that the matter 
could not be better stated. One word 
of caution, however, I feel is called 
for. He writes: — 

. for practical reasons, the State finds 
itself obliged to do so ( » r , to leave out re- 
ligious instruction ) facilities should be giviMi 
to enlightened religious organisations to cater 
lor this hide of the child s education 

A truly excellent idea if Mr. Saiyi- 
dain, or someone who sees the matter 
as he does, is to be the judge of " en- 
lightened religious organisations." One 
fears, however, that it is more likely 
that the decision would fall into the 
hands of those who are themselves 
either partisan or indifferent, in wliich 
case the end of the matter would be 
that we should find ourselves exactly 
where we are today, with large numbers 
of sectarian schools claiming and secur- 
ing public support. 

Surely the thing to press for is not 
the grdntlM^ of such special facilities to 
any religious organisation, however 

enlightened, " but to insist that the 
study of Comparative Religion be made 
compulsory in all 1 raining Schools 
and Cbllegcs, so that teachers may 
be turned out as competent to teach 
tint subject as an> other. All truly 
** enlightened V religious organisations 
would welcome such an addition to 
their curriculum and be glad to accept 
the help of visiting specialists to in- 
struct their students in the subject. I 
suggest that such willingness should be 
made the acid test of their enlighten- 
ment"! 

Margaret Barr 

Shillong. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


ends of veru 

And sayings of philosophers, ^ 
Hudibras^ 


The political sky of India is overcast : 
Kashmir and Hyderabad, refugees and 
overpopulation and other difficulties 
darken our lives. Weakness of char- 
acter has been manifesting in the well- 
to-do as in the wage-earner and has 
lowered India's good name even in 
foreign lands. But, for all that, ^he 
Congress Government deserves support 
as it tries to rise above unexpected 
difficulties which have precipitated 
themselves on such a colossal scale. 
The stock-taking speech of the retiring 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, on 20th 
June strikes a cheering note about 
constructive achievements. Of the 
Draft Constitution he declared that it 

takes its place among the great documents of 
liberty and human rights. Be Mrorth> of it. 
...It IS not the , fact that high ideals are 
written into your constitution that will help 
you, but the stern resoWe with which you 
yourselves determine to suppress all that 
could militate against these ideals being put 
into practice 

It is to be noted that while recognis- 
ing the need of advance in education 
and the social conscience he pointed to 
the Country’s greatest asset — ** the 
character of her people. " And it is 
reassuring to have hi% opinion about 
" the raw material " for future labour. 

I myself saw the most stupendous crowds 
in my hte in India — on Independence Day, 
at Gandhiji’s funeral, at the mel« at Allaha- 
bad and on other historic occasions. The 
good nature and friendliness of these vast 
masses were unforgettable. I reahsed then 
that 1 was seeing before me the raw material 
of India's future greatness 


India is to be congratulated that her 
first Indian Governor-General, Shri 
Rajagopalachari is one deeply impress- 
ed with the value of India's spiritual 
heritage. He has personally made a 
contribution to the popularisation of 
the ancient teachings by his own wr>> ' 
tings and translations. His speech op 
the occasion of his being sworn in a.. 
Governor-General on June aist referred’ 
to " the spirit that is laid down in our 
scriptures with regard to the task that 
falls to any one, " as having been that 
in which hi& predecessor. Lord Mount- 
batten, had done his work, and it was 
in the spirit of those scriptures that he 
appealed for the doing of “ what will 
make good thoughts grow.” He appeal- 
ed in effect also for the thinking from 
which good acts would flow when be 
called for the abandonment of com- 
munal and territorial isolationism and 
for the devotion of the best talents in 
every community to the seivice of the 
whole State. 

Especially significant in the preseiu 
state of tension between the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan were bis words 
about the fundamental unity among the 
peoples, words to which those on both 
sides of the border may re^nd with 
sympathy, as not a challenge to sov- 
ereign rights but an appeal for brother- 
ly collaboration : — 

Whatever be the technical phraseology that 
public law may use to describe itT what 
disturbs the peace of India now is intemectne 
discord pure and simple, and it is utter folly 
Our ecoaony has not yet had time to separetr 
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into two parts oorrMpooiUag to Nrs poKtical 
division to which wa have atfcsad. It is vary 
doobtfnl if it svsr can be so split. We are 
far too interdependent, and whatever we 
ni^bt do, there will yet be vital links that 
can never be severed. It is Jolly to quarrel 
ind make into a scene of strife and misery 
jtwhat has been shaped by the pressure of age> 
long forces into a field of beauty and |oy. 


It was by no coincidence that India’s 
Prime ' Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, brought together in his speech 
at New Delhi on June 7th an appeal 
to the people of India to put down all 
separatist tendencies and an expression 
c( concern over the wide spread of 
corruption and bribery. For the "great 
dire heresy of separateness " is the 
common source of the provincialism 
that demands the maximum inclusion 
of territory in one’s own linguistic unit 
and the self-seeking that prompts 
venality in public office and profiteer- 
ing and black-market practices in 
private business. 

No business that depends upon or 
affects society— and which does not ? — 
is properly termed private business. 
Fair prices and a reasonable profit are 
responsibilities to the community in 
the wider sense. The Vaishya who 
enriches himself unfairly in trade at the 
expense of his fellow-citizens, or the 
employer who takes advantage of the 
necessities of the poor to pay starva- 
tion wages, betrays his social duty. 

But the venal public servant betrays 
not only his own conscience but the 
government he disserves, bringing it 
into contempt along with himself. 
Bribery and corruption are like white 
ants undermining the national structure, 
already honeycombed through their 
activity when the ,new Govonment 
took it over. Everyone recognises bribe* 
taking as a moral evil but bribe-giving 


has to be recognised as only less of a 
<Bsservice to the State. Nothmg can 
stop them but a wave of moral 
refmmation such as followed the 
Buddhist revival. What is it that 
keeps it from arising ? 


The inimical forces of Kashmir and 
Hyderabad should not be allowed to 
throw into the shade the splendid con- 
structive work of Sardar Patel and Mr. 
V. P. Menon with literally hundreds of 
States which are now parts of the 
Indian Dominion. It is an achievement 
worthy of India’s best traditions. That, 
as\lso the other work already accom- 
plished, fully supports Shri Vinoba 
Bhave’s appeal appearing in Harijan 
of 27th June 

There was now in existence a State which 
everybody could claim as his own. It was 
the duty of everyone to make that State * 
strong. It was necessary for that purpose to 
maintain peace throughout the country. 
Under no circumstances should one take the 
law in one's own hands. He wanted to urge 
that even if there was a political strife, 
members of every community must show 
respect to every other religion. 

But the Central and PrQvincial 
Governments should speed up reform 
work. To eiHTgise them to do this, the 
Congress orgaiiisation. under the leader- 
ship of the respected Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, should become more active. 
Let it, not be said of the Indian 
National Congress that it allows its 
own Governments to do what it 
objected to during the days of British 
Imperialism. 


The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights has completed a draft 
International Declaration of Human 
Rights, though Shrimati Hansa Mehta, 
Indian member of the Commission, 
explained on her return to India lato 
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JuAe that tSie '€ohy«ntion and the 
implementing madurieiy were still to 
be formulated. NaticAu ratif3dng the 
Declaration after its acceptance by the 
General Assembly will accept in prin- 
ciple its " niorally binding " summary 
of fundamental civic, social, economic 
and other rights. 

Rights rather than duties are perhaps 
naturally to the fore in the draft 
Declatation, though Article I asserts 
that 

all human beings are born free and equal m 
dignity and rights. 7 liey arc endowed by 
nature with reason and consLicnce and should 
act toward one another in a spirit of brother- 
hood 

Mott commendably it declares that 
" everyone is entitled to all the freedoms 
set forth,. . .without distinction of any 
kind such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, 
property or other status, or national or 
social origin. ” But how many are 
prepared to accept tlie implication that 
equal rights are, denied whenever there 
is failure to show to another — man or 
nation, or communal, racial or economic 
group — tlic same justice, kindness, con- 
sideration or meicy which one desires 
for oneself or one's own group ? 

ITo set up " .1 common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all 
nations ” is well, but the diffcience 


between lip assent and heart convietioii 
which finds repression In appr<^>iiate 
action is sometimes wide indeed. Aid 
the more loudly and frequently ideals 
are expressed without bcang imple- 
mented, or without sincere attempt to 
implement them, the greater the dangers 
of self-deception and of the tmdermin- 
ing of moral integrity by hypocrisy and 
cant, which has been well called the 
most loathsome of all vices. What 
nation or what people can accept in 
full in principle the draft Declaration 
and its implications and not find itself 
arraigned before the tribunal of its own 
conscience ’ 

Theieservationsin the draft Declara- 
tion itself, moreover, however necessar/ 
from some points of view, seem liable 
to abuse. The preamble reaffirms 
“ faith in fundamental human rights 
and in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, ” but elsewhere it is 
stated that rights are limited, first, £y 
" the rights of others, ” and, secondly, 
“ by the requirements of morality, 
public order and general welfare in a 
Democratic society. ” May not medical 
orthodoxy, unless its growing power is 
curbed, invoke this last clause for 
overriding " the dignity and worth of 
the human person ” in the interests of 
the medical fetish of the moment ? 


Unless the Ego takes refuge in the Atman, the ALL-SPIRIT, and 
merges entirely into the essence thereof, the personal Ego may goad it to 
the bitter end. 


The closer the approach to one’s Prototype, in " Heaven,” the better 
for the mortal who^ personality was chosen, by his own personal deity 
( the seventh principle ), as its terrestrial abode. For. with every effort of 
will toward purification and unity with that '* Self-God ” one of the lower 
rays breaks and the spiritual entity of man is drawn higher and ever high- 
er to the ray that supersedes the first, until, from to ray, the inner 
man is drawn into the one and highest beam of the Parent-Sun. 
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Poiat out the " Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost amoni the host — as does the evenini 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[On the 27th of September falls the anniversary of the passing of India’s 
modern pioneer in all-round reform, political, social and religious— Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. Below we give a few extracts from his writings and cannot hfflp 
expressing the hope that they will lead to a study of all his letters, speeches 
and writings. They contain valuable food for thought and suggestions for 


practice in the Free India which also 
XIXth century.— Ed. ] 

There is a battle going on between 
reason, scripture and common-sense ; 
and wealth, power and prejudice. 
These three have been struggling 
with the other three. 

Enemies to liberty and friends of 
despotism have never been, and 
never will be, ultimately successful. 

I rely much on the force of truth, 
which will, I am sure, ultimately 
prevail. Our number is compar- 
atively stnall, but I am glad to in- 
form you, that none of them can be 
justly charged with the want of zeal 
and prudence. 

Truth and true religion do not 
always belong to wealth and power, 
high names, or lofty palacfes. 

It is almost impqasiiilfe, as every 
day's experience teaches ds, for men. 
w%||x>5se|sed of weaMh and power, 
toiUpciv^il^ nwfi 


he visioned in the early decades of the 


A desire of indulging the appetites 
and of gratifying the passions is. by 
nature, common to man with the 
other animals. But the Veds require 
of man to moderate those appetites 
and regulate those passions, in a 
manner c-ilculated to preserve the 
peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness. 

From personal*experience, I am 
impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse with 
European gentlemen, the greater 
will be our improvement in literary, 
social, and political affairs; a fact 
which can be easily proved by com- 
paring the condition of those of my 
countrymen who have enjoyed this 
advantage with that of those who 
unfortunately have not had tl^ 
opportunity ; and a fact which I 
could, to the best of my belief, 
declare on solemn oath before atiy 
assembly. 


INDIA, THE CRADLE LAND OF 
DEMOCRACY 

[Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee, distinguished Indian historian and edaca" 
tionist, whose magnum opus, Ancient Indian Education: Brahmanieal and 
Buddhist, was recently jiublishcd by Macmillan, delivered the scholarly lecture 
the report of which wc publish here, at the Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore, 
on the 13th of March 1948. 

His claim that India was the cradle of the human race itself is confirmed 
by the Theosophical records on which Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine is 
based. She tou calls India “ the cradle of humanity, ” but qualifies the 
designation slightly by adding that it is “ from the Euxine to Kashmir and 
beyond, that science has to search' for the cradle— or rather one of the chief 
cradles — of mankind, " the Euxine having been the ancient name of the Black 
Sea. She explains elsewhere in The Secret Doctrine that “ the birthplace of 
physical humanity” was in ” Arghya Varsha— ‘the land of libations the 
mystery name of that region which e.\tcnds from Kailas mountain nearly to the 
Schamo Desert ” { the Gobi Desert of Mongolia and h^ast Turkestan). 

India's claim to being the birthplace of civilisation is also emphatically 
confirmed by Madame Blavatsky, who declares that " if Egypt furnished Greece 
with her civilisation, and the latter bequeathed hers to Rome, ” Egypt herself 
had in earlier antiquity ” received her laws, her social institutions, her arts and 
her sciences, from pre-Vedic India. ” Similarly ” the Babylonian civilisation, ” 
she writes, ” was neither born nor developed in that country. It was imported 
from India, and the importers were Brahminical Hindus. ” 

Most of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s lecture was given to the defence of 
hil main thesis that India was also the cradle land of democracy, thus denying 
to the modern world one of its chief claims to oiiginality and distinction. — ^E d.] 

The topic fixed for my discourse of democracy, 
today is ” India : The Cradle Land Now. as regards India's being 
of Democracy”; but it might be considered as the cradle, the origin 
considered 'along with two other of man, that is a completely scientif- 
topics which lead up to this one and, ic topic, full of controversies into 
with your permission, I will first deal which I cannot enter now. But I 
with these two. First, I should like will give you some very authori- 
to say a few words on India as the tative conclusions on this intricate 
cradle land of man and, secondly, on subject, for I feel most of you might 
India as the cradle land of civiliza- not know this particular point, *. e., 
tion, and then I shall come to the this claim on behalf of India, that 
third topic, India as the cradle land probably the human spedes, early 
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Ifon, first emerged in evolution on 
the sacred soil of India. This is a 
very high claim, and it will be 
contested strongly by other 
anthropologists, standing for other 
places in the world as being the 
birthplace of man. Here I put be- 
fore you the authoritative testimony 
of some scientists. According to the 
geologist Bareli man and the Him- 
alayas arose simultaneously over a 
million years ago. This is explained 
further thus by Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward : — 

*' As the land arose, the tempera- 
ture would be lowered and some of 
the apes, the ancestors of man who 
had previously lived in warm forests 
would be trapped to the north of the 
raised area. As the forests shrank, 
and gave place to plains, the ances- 
tors of man had to face living on the 
ground. If they had remained 
arboreal or semi-arboreal, like the 
-apes, there might never have been 
man. " * 

The idea is that the forests died 
away in the lowered temperature. 
Therefore the apes could not have 
recourse to the trees. They had to 
face living on the plains. 

According to the distinguished 
palaeontologist, Professor Lull, we 
have to go to “ the region nortli and 
sooth of the Himalayas to find 
peoples whose facial characteristics 
best resemble the Cro-Magnon man, 
while their stature and bodily build 
are displayed by the Sikhs. ” The 
latest (pinion on the subject is that 
^otuo sapiens probably emerged in 


the region of the Himalayas. That 
is in regard to the first topic I have 
just raised. So India can claim to 
be the birthplace of Man. It pro- 
duced, if not the first man, at least 
early man, and that, millions of 
years ago. 

Now, the next topic to which this 
first topic leads is this : India as the 
cradle land of civilization. India 
can easily claim to be the birthplace 
of civilization itself. This is also a 
very vexed topic, full of controver- 
sies, but I shall put before you one 
o^ two very fundamental facts upon 
w'hich opinion is not divided. The 
origin of civilization is to be sought 
in the origin of food that sustains 
civilization. I think it is hardly 
necessary to argue this point. Now, 
wheat is the basis of European civil- 
ization, because it has adopted this 
food. A group of scientists led by the 
distinguished Russian plant-genetic- 
ist, Professor Vavilov — whose recent 
death is a great loss to scientif- 
ic learning— have discovered that 
wheat was first cultivated somewhere 
in the hiflilands of Afghanistan, 
somewhere near the Panjab. Meso- 
potamia is the place where another 
kind of wheat was produced first in 
the world, but it was wheat of an 
inferior quality which spread to 
Egypt and built up the civilizaticm 
of Egypt. The particular kind of 
wheat that is used in Europe, called 
bread wheat, was first cultivated in 
India, and therefore it stands to 
reason that you must be prepared 
to admit that India has given to 


* Thomas and Geddss' Outlin* ofGtutral Biology, Vol. II, p, 1164. 
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mankind this very important food. 

Recent archaeological discoveries 
in the Indus Valley have brought to 
light the Indus civilization, which is 
now admitted to be the earliest in 
the world. The Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was hitherto taken to be the 
earliest but now it has been accepted 
that the Indus civilization is the 
earliest in the world and, what is 
most strange, among the antiquities 
unearthed by excavation in the im- 
portant city of Mohenjo-daro, parti- 
cles of wheat have been discovered, 
and subjected to investigation. It 
has been found that this wheat is the 
ancestor of the wheat which is eaten 
today in the Panjab. Now, as to the 
Indus civilization I shall give you 
certain conclusive statements by 
competent archaeologists. As you 
know, the Indus civilization is not an 
isolated phenomenon, because many 
sites have been discovered which 
reveal the same characteristics, and 
which show the high antiquity of 
these cultures. Among the proofs of 
these early cultures, we may refer to 
numerous examples of painted pot- 
tery discovered. There are found 
relics of this Chalcolithic civilization 
both in the west of the Indus Valley 
and in Sind. About twenty cities 
haye been discovered as the sites of 
the ancient Chalcolithic civilization. 

We have to follow a certain 
sequence of cultures. First, there is 
man’s early civilization, described as 
the Palaeolithic, followed by the 
Neolithic, and the third is the 
Chalcolithic, where you have stone 
combined with the use of copper. 


but there was no iron yet. It seei^s 
that this early civilization had its 
expression in the Indus Valley. It 
may have spread into (^er sites in 
India, of which the remains are yet 
to be excavated. For instance, at 
Buxar, Dr. A. Sastry, the learned 
Sanskrit professor who carried out 
certain archaeological excavations, 
found early terra-cottas at a depth 
of fifty feet. Thus, besides Palaeo- 
lithic culture, there is evidence of a 
succeeding culture which establishes 
India’s position as a pioneer of 
civilization. It has now been rec- 
ognized that the origins of civiliza- 
tion should be sought out not merely 
in the Valleys of the Nile, the 
Euphrates or the Tigris, but also in 
the Valleys of the Indus, the Jumna 
and the Ganges. Sir John Marshall, 
who worked very hard on the antiq- 
uities unearthed in Sind, has pro- 
duced three tomes fully describing 
the excavations, and the inferences 
to be drawn from them. He states 
that the Indus* civilization was an 
independent growth, the product of 
the Indian soil. 

Here, in a nutshell, I will give you 
an idea of the contribution of India 
to human civilization, on the basis 
of the Indus Valley remains. The 
Indus people were the first builders 
of an urban civilization, of which I 
showed some slides at the Central 
College, Bangalore. They were the 
first in town-planning, in archi- 
tecture, in stone and brick, the first 
in sanitary engineering and drainage 
works, including bath-houses, the 
first to spin and weave m both cotton 
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and nlk, and to grow wheat as the 
basis o{ their civilization. They also 
produced the earliest pottery, and 
the first cart in the world. They 
were the first to employ animals for 
locomotion, a discovery fraught with 
immense consequences to the future 
of mankind. You might say that 
the animal pulling the cart did not 
count, but it really marked a great 
step in civilization. 

Now, as regards the actual date 
of this Indus civilization, there have 
been recently discovered certain 
definite clues on the basis of which 
we can work out this chronology. 
You know the humped bull is a 
native of India. It is not found 
anywhere else. A seal, bearing the 
figure of the humped bull, was dis- 
covered at Mohenjo-daro in the 
Indus region. This particular seal, 
which is unmistakably Indian in its 
features, was found in the company 
of other local seals at sites near 
Baghdad in layers which had been 
definitely dated. These seals came 
here from India by way of inter- 
course, both commercial and cul- 
tural. I cannot on the present occa- 
sion go into details of this commercial 
intercourse. It is a romantic chapter 
of our history. I shall only state 
further that the Rig Veda must 
have been at least as old as the 
Indus civilization, namely, 3,500 B.c. 
Then there was an expansion and 
overflow of this Indian civilization. 
It seems to me that if you carefully 
read the Rig Veda, especially the de- 
scriptions of the Non-Aryans scat- 
tered throughout,- you will find these 


descriptions justified the antiqui- 
ties of Mohenjo-daro. 

With this background, I come 
now to the topic selected for me, 
namely, that India is the cradle land 
of democracy. This subject is full 
of difficulties, for it is not treated as 
such in any of the old books. You 
have to make your way through the 
various pieces of evidence scattered 
throughout literature. When I speak 
of India as being the cradle of democ- 
racy. I imply there should be proofs 
found in the earliest Indian text, 
vh., the Rig Veda. The Rig Veda 
is not merely the earliest work of 
India, but also of mankind. You 
must not think, as some Indian and 
most English scholars do, that it 
is a most crude and primitive work. 
The paradox is this : You are called 
upon to see in the Rig Veda at once 
not merely the dawn of culture but 
also its zenith. You are asked to 
see at once the early streaks of dawn 
and the full blaze of the sun at the 
meridian. To put the matter in a 
nutshell : The Rig Veda is the repos- 
itory of th highest ideas the human 
mind is capable of. There is no 
process of evolution exhibited in the 
Rig Veda. We might think of it in 
terms of the Greek story of Minerva, 
Goddess of Wisdom, who is born in 
panoply. She does not shpw any 
growth or evolution by degrees. 
Wisdom at its birth must be com- 
plete, full, total wisdom. Similarly 
the Rig Veda, every word, every 
syllable of it is perfect. You cannot 
compare it with ordinary human 
composition. 
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It is rather .wondorfttl that the 
very last prayer of tiie Rig Veda is 
addressed to a Ddty called by the 
abstract name Satnajnana which in 
English would mean " the collective 
national consciousness of an entire 
people, " the political consciousness 
which is spread evenly among all the 
classes making up the population. 
This Deity may be called the Deity of 
Democracy. At every public meet- 
ing I should think that no better 
prayer could be offered at the begin- 
ning of its proceedings than this 
great prayer to be found in the Mg 
Veda. What are the terms of this 
prayer ? I shall speak to you in the 
exact words of the Rig Veda. First 
of all in the first verse of the prayer, 
it exhorts people to attend, to make 
it a duty to attend all meetings of the 
National Assembly : ( Samgachchha- 
dhvam ). " Come ye all and attend 
your national parliament ! ” Then, 
when you are assembled, how ^ould 
you behave ? Please don’t try to 
parade your wisdom by giving ex- 
pression to your individual opinion. 
On the contrary, what you are 
recommended to do is this ; All will 
try to speak with one voice on the 
great national problems which you 
are called upon to solve. Let India 
always speak with one voice upon 
the many problems that confront 
her, for if you are unable to achieve 
unanimity, you will make little pro- 
gress in democracy. I translate this 
prayer thus : " Know ye all your 
minds '*->( these are the preliminary 
qualifications which members of the 
Assembly are asked to cultivate 


before exercising their fimction in 
national assemblies ) — “ Know ye sdi 
your minds so as to have one mind." 
That is, you roost first of all ex- 
change and discuss your views before 
you go to the meeting. It is a very 
wholesome democratic procedure. 
The national parliament should not 
waste its time upon mere verbal 
warfare, but come to a settlement 
beforehand : " Know ye all your 
minds, ” all of you together, and if 
you go to any meeting you shall do 
so with a common mind. Act ye 
like the Gods who in the days of 
yore co-operated with one mind. 
That is, the Gods themselves are 
always acting together so that unity 
and unity alone may grow. The 
prayer continues : — 

May you have a common national 
policy, a common assembly, not divided 
by parties and schisms, a common 
mind,'a common heart, so that you may 
bring to the deliberations of the assem- 
bly a purified heart, as the heart of the 
nation. 

Now a common national policy 
is required because it is for the equal 
good of all, on which there cannot 
be any difference of opinion. Similar- 
ly, in the national assembly all 
members will have equal rights and 
liberties. It is the common assembly 
of the whole people, and in a 
communal body there should be a 
sense of equality and 'fraternity in 
the minds of all, so as to produce 
unity of views, and one mind out of 
many minds. Thus when you crane 
to attend a national gathering, you 
come 4o'^cultivate the national mind. 
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It is not a place for giving scope to 
individual minds and thdr idiosyn- 
crasies. There is a kind of moral 
discipline asked of us in the perfor- 
mance of our civic duties. Lastly, 
we should be animated by a national 
policy. We are asked to offer sacrifice 
to the deity of democracy. The 
deity of democracy wants your 
worship in the form of unity of hearts 
and minds. These are the prelim- 
inary qualifications. 

Then the next verses, that is. 
Verses 4-5 state : " May you be an- 
imated by common hopes and as- 
pirations. ” The word is a beautiful 
word— What is your nation- 
al good ? There should not be any 
kind of doubt or misgivings as to the 
national ideal and aspiration, so the 
poet says : " May you be animated 
by common hopes and aspirations, 
and a union of minds and hearts, so 
that you may live happily and in 
harmony ” the good life and in com- 
radeship ; that is, the whole country 
should be bound together by the 
union of hearts to promote national 
harmony. This is the last message 
of the Rig Veda, for the Rishis knew 
we should be prone to subtleties and 
schisms, and, therefore, they raised 
the unifying note at this early date. 

The level of general consciousness, 
the general level of moral progress 
and enlightenment of a people— that 
is what counts in national progress. 
We should combine all our efforts 
to produce a higher level of national 
consciousness, and the Deity we are 
called upon to worship. Even king- 
ship in the Rig Veda was elective. 


A Vedk passage states :~- 

The ihoas and the oiuras were fight- 
ing. The (i5«ras defeated the devas. 
The devas said : It is on account of 
our going without a king that the 
asuras conquered. Let us elect a king. ’* 

So the people consented. 

From this passage you get the 
clue. The Vedic king is elected. The 
Atharvaveda contains a complete 
song of royal elections (6th canto, 
87th and 88th chapters ). It further 
refers to a king exiled and recalled 
apd he is re-elected after having been 
deposed. That is, the recalcitrant 
king is exiled and later brought back 
to the throne. It also mentions a king 
exiled from his kingdom. The whole 
spirit was like this. The Rig Veda 
goes very far in describing the con- 
stitutional obligations of the king. 
One king gets back his kingdom. 
You tolerate the king. You place 
him on the throne. You select the 
best man. How should he behave ? 
There are detailed regulations. You 
see there were imposed democratic 
checks u])on the king. He was con- 
stitutiunaiiy the ruler in the real 
sense. The king had to fake the 
oath at his coronation. It was a \ 
formal requirement of royalty. So, 
at the time of the coronation, the 
people were able to impose upon the 
king-elect oaths of loyalty tp the law 
and the constitution of the realm. 
The coronation ceremony is made up 
of a number of rituals which have 
democratic and political significance. 
First, there was the ceremony of 
what is called Anumati. Here the 
content of the mother country has 
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to be sought by the king. The 
following is the prayer: “*Mother 
Country! injure me not for I need 
thee. ” The commentator says this 
prayer is necessary lest the country 
should shake him off. That is. 
" May the country not shake me off 
the throne for my misbehaviour.” 
The commentator explains further 
that the king and the country must 
enter into friendly relationships, like 
son and mother. 

The next thing is for the king to 
invoke select deities who migfit 
impart to him their special virtues. 
The ancient Indians did not believe 
in the divine right of kings. They 
believed in the possession by the 
king of divine qualihcations, unique 
qualities. Otherwise he could not be 
called upon to rule over the whole 
people. The king was to have Va- 
runa’s quality of wisdom and his 
power of speech, Indra’s skill in 
administration, and so forth. The 
true Sovereign of the country was 
Dharma, the Law and Constitution of 
the Realm, and the king was merely 
the executive or Danda to enforce 
the decrees of Dharma. So you see 
how an atmosphere was created at 


the election of the kteg, and at his 
coronation. The atmosphere was 
charged with the principles of democ- 
racy all through. Next, you have 
a ceremony which requires the king 
to offer his friendship and his respect 
to his ministers, because the ministry 
counted in those days. The king 
could not act without the opinion of 
his ministers. There are Vedic 
prayers about this. 

Lastly, the very words Sahha and 
Samiti are Vedic words. As related 
in the Atharvaveda : The Lord of 
Creation, having finished his work 
of creation, felt it had to be built 
up properly. Now, who would be 
the builders of the country’s civiliza- 
tion ? At once he sent down his 
two daughters, Sabha and Samiti, 
as the first step in the building of 
civilization. They are sent down as 
divine agents for the building of 
civilization. There are many pas- 
sages to show how the king was 
enjoined to perform his religious 
duty to the meetings of his parlia- 
ment. He w'as always praying for 
guidance and power to win over the 
hearts of the members of his 
parliament. 

Radhakumud Mookerji 



THE SOIL AS SOURCE OF LIFE 

[ The plea made here by Mr. George Godwin, the English novelist and 
essayist, for the right treatment of the soil is of immense and immediate import- 
ance. The dependence of organic life upon the soil is very real and failure to 
respect the unity of nature, the natural relationship between hill and plain, and 
the ignoring of the indispensability of wooded hills and sod for water conserva- 
tion and for flood' prevention have wrought havoc. In many places, as in the 
Punjab, deforestation on a large scale has resulted in soil erosion, the progres- 
sive spread of gullies through once fertile land, the lowering of the water level 
in the plains and the carrying off of the precious top-soil in disastrous floods. 
That the process can be checked and the damaged lands restored has been 
spectacularly demonstrated in theU. S.A. by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
to which Mr. Godwin refers, and which, if it is too little known in England, is 
even less well known in India. It had. as one feature of its programme of phys- 
ical and economic rehabilitation of a vast region, the protection of eroded banks 
on acres by the scores of thousands, by matting and sloping, seeding and sodding. 

We would not say that " man began as a pygmy, ’’ as Mr. Godwin 
suggests, but that the race, like its every member, began in the childhood stage, 
protected and guided by its Elders. Man learned the cultivation of the soil, 
along with other arts, from the Great Agriculturists of former cycles. Mr. 
Godwin's emphasis upon the importance of agriculture is timely for India, an 
agricultural country for millennia but now obsessed with large-scale indusli ialisa- 
tion — when the highly industrialised Western nations arc turning back to the 
soil. If the raising of production to a higher level is important for the British 
Isles, how vastly more important is it for Indja, with her impoverished millions ! 

The intimate relation which subsists between man and nature is implicit 
in Mr. Godwin’s article. Recognising that relations', ip and the delicate natural 
balance between the kingdoms, which makes impel ativc the preservation of 
soil fertility, there is ho|)e that modern man will cease to exploit the soil and, 
instead of robbing it, will protect it and further insure the restoration, in the 
form of natural fertiliser, of the elements taken from it by the crops uppn which 
both animal and human life depend.— En. ] 

In the Greek legend. Antaeus, son it enshrines an eternal truth, namely, 
of Poseidon, remained invincible that man cannot survive save as the 
against Hercules so long as his feet true child of Earth, 
remained on earth. Only when It has taken two World Wars and 
Hercules, seeing this, lifted the giant, the ensuing wide-spread want to 
was Antaeus undone. This ancient bring this eternal truth into proper 
legend, as many another, may serve perspective. Hunger is a stern 
as paraUe to mankind today, since teacher. As never before, perhaps, 
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we are conscious of an existence 
lived precariously in a hostile, life- 
less Universe within a narrow tem- 
perature band between two extremes 
of heat and cold, cither of which, 
above or below our thermal limits, 
involves us in extinction. 

Millions now ponder the problem 
of food who in the days of plenty, 
or enough, never gave the products 
of the soil a second thought, and 
food was something boiight in shops. 
We are beginning, perhaps, to 
glimpse behind the kaleidoscope 
pattern of the post-war world those 
eternal simplicities into which the 
intricate pattern of our life on earth 
is finally resolved. 

After all, the basic phyweal needs 
of man can be stated in a single 
sentence : he needs air, water, food 
and shelter. That is all. 

And if all men had a sufficiency 
of these goods, much of the physical 
misery and evil of our time would 
disappear, along with the increas- 
ingly obsessional nature of our fears 
for tomorrow. In relation to his 
environment, then, man’s problem 
is that of the successful manipula- 
tion of the material means of living. 

The great central fact is that man 
is rooted in the earth, and from the 
soil alone puts forth the branches 
and leaves of his intellectual, artistic 
and spiritual life. <£[6 began as a 
pygmy, he ends as a giant, powerful 
as Antaeus, and equally vulnerable. 
Yet what shall it profit us to fly 
faster than sound if we squander the 
source of all life beneath our feet ? 

It follows, then, that po political 


or economic ^tem, no ideology, no 
way of life, can endure that does not 
put first the preservation of the soil 
of the earth. That is why (he rise 
and fan of empires is basically ihe 
record and history of the rise and fall 
of agricultural systems ; that is, of soil 
and crop management. 

What is the over-all world soil 
picture today ? 

Let us consider it in terms of 
geological time, that is, of temporal 
spans that witness the rise and ex- 
tinction of species, the emergence 
and disappearance of great land 
masses. The geologist tells us that 
in terms of his time man will, before 
long, be without sufficient soil to 
maintain his species on earth. 

On the long view, then, the preser- 
vation of ihe soil of the earth is the 
greatest problem that faces a species at 
present much preoccupied with attain- 
ing air speeds faster than sound, and 
the production of bigger and better 
atomic bombs. It is strange indeed 
that there has never been among the 
nations of the world concerted action 
and unified policy to protect and 
administer, as the trustees of the 
species, the common heritage of 
the soil. 

On the contrary, the soil of the 
earth's surface has been squander- 
ed; is being squandered; and at a 
rate that causes consternation among 
those who appreciate the significance 
of the facts. We are apt to forget 
that the Sahara once grew sufficient 
food to put bread on every Roman 
table ; that where barren wastes, 
such aa Hiat of the Dalmatian coast, 
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exist were once la$h furest lands. 

Man lives in an environment of 
many physical geographical factors ; 
and he is himself a most active 
factor. For if Nature exacts change, 
it is man who accderates or retards 
change for his own ends and some* 
times against his own advantage by 
reason of his greed, ignorance or 
folly. 

All the factors of man’s physical 
environment are related ; each exerts 
influence, produces effects; none is 
isolated. Thus climate, geological 
formations, flora, fauna, population 
distribution and density, economic 
levels and cultural attainments, all 
act and interact to produce effects, 
and a total, composite effect which 
we call the world-picture at any 
given time. Man has made the 
modern world picture by the mach- 
ines of his invention, but also by his 
destructive- activities, his neglects, 
and his mistakes. 

We hear much of the importance 
of digging more coal from mines, 
quarrying more stone from quarries, 
sand from pits and petroleum from 
wells. But all these are destructive 
processes that scar the surface of the 
earth’s face ; though the damage done 
is unimportant when compared with 
the misuse and abuse and neglect of 
the soil. 

Agriculture also changes the face 
of the earth, but the activities of the 
cultivator bring increase. The de- 
structive or creative nature of man’s 
activities towards the soil is the sole 
test his worth ; for no act which 
damages the earth by subtracting 


from its substance and its power to 
support vegetable and animal life 
can benefit man, even though it may 
aptpear so to do for a time. 

The maintenance of the fertility of 
the soil of the earth, then, is the first 
condition of any permanent system 
of agriculture ; and a permanent 
system of agriculture is the prerequi- 
site for the integration of the modern 
world. No world system can be 
built upon industry, but only on 
industry related to the scientifical- 
ly organised and world-planned ad- 
ministration of the soil, 

" When agriculture flourishes, ” 
said Socrates, " all other industries 
flourish. ” Had the Greek philoso- 
pher spent less time in Athens and 
more by the banks of the Ilissus 
beyond the city, he might have said 
more— said, perhaps, that when agri- 
culture flourishes among sister states 
there is little talk of war. For wars 
come of want, and of the fear bred 
by want. They are, to a large ex- 
tent, a by-product of bad agriculture. 

Changf'., in the fertility capital of 
the earth — the soil— are due to two 
causes : first, to causes inherent in 
the physiology of the earth’s surface, 
secondly, to man’s destructive activ- 
ities. Erosion is the result in cither 
case. Erosion is the process of 
removal by air and water in >motion 
of the top of the earth’s crust. One 
estimate of the annual loss of fertile 
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soil from erosion puts the total at 

1,500,000,000 tons. 

Soil erosion has in the past, ” 
said the League of Nations Report 
on Nutrition, ” destroyed or severely 
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limited the utility of vast areas of 
land and will in the future, unless 
checked, constitute the greatest 
physical danger to the world's food 
production. " Since that was written 
there has been a chorus of warnings ; 
and, on the constructive side, the 
marvellous achievements in the res- 
toration of erosion-denuded lands of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
whose work is far too little known in 
England. 

What, then, is the estimated world 
soil capital ? The earth’s total surface 
is 197,050,000 square miles. About 
a quarter of this is land. Food- 
bearing land is about one-tenth of 
the total land surface, the other nine- 
tenths being barren — mountains, 
rocks, deserts and swamps. This 
fertile fraction of the earth’s surface 
supports all plant and animal life. 
It is unevenly distributed over the 
earth’s surface, nor is it shared by 
the human family, as a whole, ac- 
cording to the logic of man’s needs. 
On the contrary, the disparities are 
great. 

Because there exists no world soil 
survey, we do not know the capacity 
of the fertile fraction of the earth’s 
surface. Such knowledge would be 
of immense value, since it would en- 
able us to equate world agriculture 
to world food requirements. We 
have gone some way towards sharing 
equably what we have, but we still 
do not know how much we might 
have from a world yielding crops 
under optimum conditions. 

A soil survey is a different thing 
from a held survey such as that 


recently completed under the direc- 
tion of Professor Dudley Stamp, dne 
of the most, if not the most, remark- 
able surveys of the kind ever made, 
and one, it is of interest to note, that 
accomplished a tremendous labour 
without Government help. 

Sir Daniel Hall estimated that the 
land of the British Isles is capable of 
much greater production than is at 
present obtained, and that, too, at a 
cost prohtable to the countryside as 
a whole. The late Sir Albert Howard 
told the present writer that he 
believed the British Isles could be 
made self-supporting if all fertile 
and potentially fertile land was 
brought under cultivation. Sir John 
Russell, equally eminent in the same 
field, to whom the writer put the 
same question, answered it in the 
contrary sense. Others believe that 
we could be self-supporting, but that 
self-support would involve a change 
of national diet in the direction of 
monotony. 

The point here is that all must be 
done by approximations lacking 
precise knowledge, thotrgh through 
the centuries local knowledge of soils 
has accumulated until it has become 
sufficient for practical needs. 

Are we now growing in the British 
Isles all the food we might grow on 
our fertile and potentially fertile 
land ? It is only necessary to take 
a walk through the countryside or a 
car or train journey to know the 
answer. Many acres of once fertile 
land have been permitted to go out 
of cultivation and, in some cases, to 
revert to wilderness ; much potential- 
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ly feirtik land lies neglected. The 
present writer recalls spending a 
summer afternoon walking over land 
fronting on the London- Winchester 
road where formerly there had been 
five fine farms. The whole had been 
permitted to fall into ruin. Hedges 
had marched out into fields formerly 
growing wheat ; the handsome farm 
houses were in the occupation of 
squatters, their out-buildings in 
ruins, their woodwork removed for 
firewood. Whole villages in Wilt- 
shire, to name one county, have 
declined and vanished in this way. 

This is one small, local facet of 
agricultural conditions of the world 
today. Where it is not a matter of 
neglect, as here, it is malpractice 
that results in erosion, in those awe- 
inspiring dust-storms that lift whole 
farms and blow them away, in the 
denudation of forest lands and con- 
sequent destruction of the forest 
floor by the action of rain. 

Today, the world's agriculture is 
made up of isolated and unorganized 
or only regionally organized agricult- 
ural units, growers of crops, breeders 
of cattle, who are without any means 
for measuring world demands for a 
given food at a given time. It 
follows that the individual grower 
of food cannot relate hi$ crop, within 
the limits of his soil, to local or world 
demands. This is a limitation in- 
herent in a world still at the earliest 
stages of the planning of a global 
agricultural economy. In the past 
this has resulted in gluts of staple 
foods and in shortages of them. 
Here we see clearly the urgent need 


ior a world food bank as foreshadow* 
ed by the pioneer labours,' scarcely 
adequately recognized, of Sir John 
Boyd Orr. 

One example of the consequences 
of the present absence of an efficient 
world plan for food production, co- 
ordinated on international lines, may 
be given. Between 1926 and 1934 
far more wheat was grown than could 
be consumed. About the same time 
the over-production of coffee was 
such that the bean was used as a 
fjiel. There were diagnosable causes 
for those senseless dislocations, but 
little justification for them. They 
proceeded from economic isola- 
tionism, from numerous localized and 
unrelated policies based on a number 
of unrelated considerations. 

What has been said has reference 
to the soil, to that association of in- 
organic and organic life which sup- 
ports mankind on earth. As all 
vegetation proceeds from the living 
soil and is sustained by it, so the 
quality of the soil determines the 
quality of Hie crop. No good food 
can be grown in poor soil. A cabbage 
grown on good soil yields more food 
than a cabbage grown on an im- 
povef'ished patch ; and that by 
analysis. So, too, with animal life 
sustained by the products of the 
soil, whether man or beast, it is the 
quality of the soil that determines 
quality. 

After some millions of years as 
cultivator, man has utilized only a 
small fraction of the world’s avail- 
able vegetable life. The earth is 
still green with potential foods. It 
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has been estimated that for every 
vegetable food in common use. there 
grow wild, but suitable for cultiva- 
tion, between four and five hundred. 

Every additional acre of home- 
grown food, hay, every additional 
square yard brought under cultiva- 
tion, brings an equivalent lessening 


of the pressure now straining the in- 
dustrial resources of the land, »nce 
it is a step towards self-sufficiency. 
Of the wisdom of tilling fields beyond 
the horizon there can be no doubt : 
of the wisdom of leaving waste lands 
at home there may be two (pinions, 
George Godwin 


THE FOREIGNER AND INDIA 


The venerable philosopher and pa- 
triot, Dr. Bhagavan Das, of Benares, 
has contributed a very valuable article 
entitled '* National Language of India.” 
It is a well-known fact that Babu Sahib 
Bhagavan Das is a great protagonist 
of Hindi-Hindustani as the national 
language for India. His article con- 
tains some important comments on 
the subject of National and Provincial 
languages and in the course of the 
article he says something which is very 
valuable at the present time for the 
Indian mind. There is a peculiar ten- 
dency, not unnatural, to express anti- 
British feeling in all matters connected 
with India. This happened in America 
after the American Revolution and no 
less a person than the great lexicog- 
rapher, Webster, put forward the idea 
that in the course of time the English 
language spoken in America would be 
totally different from 'that spoken by 
Englishmen in England. This kind of 
feeling makes itself vociferous at the 
present hour in India and everything 
that is Occidental is looked down upon. 
This of coarse is a very false disj^y, 
weakening to the life of the Indian 


Nation. (.Therefore we are very glad to 
see Dr. Bhagavan Das striking the 
following healthy note : — 

As to Englishmen, I shonld be happy to see 
thousands of them as well as other Europeans 
and Americans, Chinese and’ Japanese — of 
course of the good sort— dwelling amongst os 
as public servants, as merchants, as mill* 
managers, as army, navy, artillery, cavalry, 
air-force officers, side by side with Indians in 
similar capacities. Indians, especially Hin- 
dus, have not got that civic sense, that 
solidarity, that discipline, that sense of duty 
and organic responsibility which Englishmen 
have. They have organised our utterly dis- 
organised and disunited India into an organic 
unity, they have created the wonderful print- 
ing-press, railway, telegraph, radio, cable and 
airways system, and created the vast fac- 
tories, mines and mills which have changed 
the face of India and the ways of our life, 
have brought us out of medievalism into 
modern civilisation. They have given us 
back our Vedas and Upanishads and other 
predutts writings which our caste-proud 
Pandits bad lost sight of. They have re- 
covered for us the history of the great 
empires of Chandragupta and Asoka and the 
Mauryas and Guptas which we had forgotten. 
Even t(^ay. wherever there happens to have 
been a good Englishman left behind at the 
head of an office, there is more discipline, less 
laxity, even less corruption and bribery thkn 
where there is none. 



MOTHER COW 

[Westerners brought up with the idea that inan’s normal relation to the 
lower kingdoms is that of all rights and few duties, the rights including licence 
to exploit and to discard at will, will find it difficult, perhaps, to understand the 
Hindu's veneration for the cow as the symbol of bountiful Nature and the kind 
foster-mother of mankind. Or. B. Bhattachary3ra, M.A., Ph.D.« Director of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, expresses here the views of many Indians, as witness 
*the association for the service of the cow, the Go Seva Sangha. sponsored by 
Gandhiji, and the Govadfa Nivarak Sangha, the association for the prevention of 
cow-slaughter. The basic importance of the cow in India’s economy requires 
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God of humanity ! Allow us to hear 
with our ears all that is blessed. 
0 Protectors of our life’s sacrifices ! 
Allow us to see with opr eyes all that 
is blessed. With limbs firm and strong 
may we send out our prayers to you. 
May we devote the whole of our lives 
solely to your welfare. 

This short article relates to the 
commonplace but extremely import- 
ant subject of the Mother Cow, most 
important for human society. As the 
giver of milk she occupies the position 
of the second mother of mankind. 
Hinduism is based on the two pri- 
mordial elements, the cow and the 
Brahmana ( gobrahmana ). The great 
Lord Krishna spent his whole life 
with cows, cowherds and milk-maids. 
Even his heaven is called “ Goloka ” 
or the heaven of. cows. Krishna's 
brother Balarama, with the plough- 
share as his only symbol, represents 
agriculture even as Krishna stands 
for didrying. Thus the cow is more 


important than agriculture, even as 
Krishna is more important than 
Balarama. 

The outstretched hands of the two 
brothers Krishna and Balarama with 
fingers interlocked form an eternal 
bridge underneath which all civil- 
izations, past and present, crude, 
primitive and advanced have flowed 
and must flow. When this bridge is 
broken all civilizations must perish 
and give place to others which will 
repair it. 

As all know, the only two essen- 
tials for the survival of mankind on 
earth are Anna (food) and Vaslra 
(clothing). Even Sannyasins who 
have left the world require a little 
Kaupina and food. The Digambaras 
and the Nagas discarded even cloth- 
ing as non-essential for human exist- 
ence. Thus food is the first essential 
of life. 

All civilizations and cultures are 
in duty bound to recognise the im- 
portance of food as the first essential 
of national well-being. If it is not 
so recognised all will have to share 
in the equal opportunity to starve 
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to death. In other words; human 
hunger is the greatest teacher of 
civilization of all countries. At any 
period of human history, whenever 
any civilization concentrates atten- 
tion on the non-essentials of life, 
leaving aside the first essential, food, 
famine will teach a first-class lesson 
and, by killing millions, divert the 
attention of the State to the first 
essential, food. If that is not done; 
the nation will decay before dying 
as surely as day follows night. 

Today with great dismay we sfe 
the strange spectacle of the whole 
nation harping on non-essentials of 
life, many rolling in luxuries and 
leading a parasitic existence, indul- 
ging in radio, the telephone, music, 
dancing, the cinema, theatres, tea 
and drinks and, above all, a worth- 
less education — all non-essentials of 
life. The result is that food is be- 
coming more and more scarce, and 
nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are in a semi-starved condition. 
Even in Sirajuddaula’s time, when 
the British set foot on the soil of 
Bengal, rice was obtainable in Bengal 
for two or three annas a maund. 
During the last famine the same rice 
was sold at the abnormal price of 
Rs. i2o/- a maund in the same fer- 
tile Province of Bengal. There is 
talk in the air of the need of raising 
the standard of living of our popula- 
tion, so that they may purchase 
more non-essential goods — and turn 
out more millionaires? <I wonder 
at what level this higher standard 
will end, because the high tends to 
become higher without the highest 


being seen. We are already in the 
throes of chronic famine, havinjg to 
pay abnormal prices which few can 
afford for food and clothing. If the 
standard is raised further, we may 
have to pay still higher prices. 

The huge mass of docile people of 
India will not be able to pay this 
price, and must starve in con-> 
sequence. They will not go in for 
food riots ; they will not . protest ; 
they will not beg ; but will go straight 
to heaven, God’s good people that 
they are. Therefore, will it not be 
better, in these days of extra- 
ordinarily loose thinking and wild 
talk, to raise a cry for cheaper grains, 
cheaper food, cheaper milk, cheaper 
clothing, for the production of food- 
stuffs and return to intensive agri- 
culture, so that life may become 
somewhat bearable ? Will it not be 
better to raise a cry for the better- 
ment of the national health by 
providing the masses with ample 
food instead of vitamins, medicines, 
extracts, juices, oils, injections and 
the rest, in order to make more 
medicine millionaires ? On the face 
of it, it is absurd to think that 
vitamins and medicines can replace 
food. Give the people more milk 
and ghee and you will see how 
diseases vanish from India. Instead 
of giving medicines and medical men 
in the hospitals, have priests burn 
ghee in the sacrificial fire, and you 
will- see how the sick recover by in- 
haling the smoke of the burnt ghee. 
But it is moonshine to talk of burn- 
ing ghee when even a drop of f>aus 
milk cannot be obtained without 
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difficulty. It is for nothing that the 
V^ic Rtshis performed sacrifices. 

India is a rice and wheat country 
and everything is measured in terms 
of rice and wheat. All our troubles 
of unemployment, ill-health and the 
rest will vanish as soon as the price 
of rke is brought back to two to four 
annas per madnd as we had it under 
the Muhammadan rule. If this is 
not in the programme, all reconstruc- 
tion schemes will fail to be effective 
to better the conditions of life or 
improve the standard of living. It 
is a truism that Man is born with 
certain inherent and fundamental 
rights — the right to breathe, the 
right to cat, the right to drink water. 
Therefore food and water must 
naturally come to him as easily as 
air comes to the lungs. It is un- 
natural if water has to be paid for 
and food purchased at famine prices 
the year round, or one has to spend 
all his days in trying to earn a few 
rupees to keep his family going. If 
this state of things continues, how 
will it ever be possible for any man 
to develop his qualities or powers to 
do anything either to serve himself 
or serve others ? 

Milk is an important item of food. 
Life can be sustained throughout 
with milk alone, for milk contains all 
the necessaries for the body. There 
are still men living in India who 
have not tasted anything in their 
life except milk. Life begins with 
mother's milk, and it is ordained by 
God that a child as soon as it is born 
siKmid first have .a taste of milk and 
. on milk alone, Nature has 
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ordMned that as the child grows 
the mother's milk gradually dries up, 
when the child has naturally to turn 
to the Universal Mother, the Gjw, 
From the third year of existence marij^ 
is dependent on this second mother. 

No wonder therefore that from Vedic j 
times down to the modern day loud 
praises have been showered on the 
Cow, which is really the mother of 
mankind. Our ancient Rishis rec- 
ommended, in season and out, the 
rearing of cows, and the worship of 
cqws — for health, vigour, intelligence 
and continued prosperity. The Veda 
is to the Hindus absolute, universal 
knowledge, the knowledge that is 
ever true. During the last few 
centuries in India, all — rich and 
poor, educated and non-educated, 
the politician and the reformer — 
have neglected the mother cow, 
tyrannized over, ill-treated and even 
butchered her instead of worshipping 
her in accordance with the Vedic 
injunction. The Hindu has violated 
the Vedas and his prosperity is gone ; 
he is on the verge of ruin, and starva- 
tion and extinction are staring him 
in the face. It is due to the chronic 
neglect of the cow that milk is not 
available today. Very few can afford 
to buy milk at a prohibitive price ; 
children are deprived of milk and the 
mother cow is starving for whnt of 
fodder and other foodstuffs, decaying 
and dying. Nay, more, the mother 
cow is being sold to butchers to be 
killed in millions every year, and her 
flesh is sold to the greedy and blood- 
thirsty sons of India. Oh, what a 
fall! 
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Cow-slaughter in a land like India 
is simply unthinkable. To kill a 
cow which gives milk for our life 
and well-being, for strength and 
vitality, is sheer madness. Apart 
from its being a religious matter, to 
kill a cow is sheer economic suicide. 
Even dry cows are valuable; the 
very cow-dung is the life and vital- 
ity of the soil. It is this cow-dung 
that has conserved the Indian soil 
through millenniums, and made 
India a land of plenty. The secret 
of the enduring civilisations of India 
and China is that these are the only 
two countries in the world who learnt 
the art of soil conservation. The 
killing of even dry cows is depriv- 
ing the land of its fertility and is an 
economic blunder of the first mag- 
nitude. 

I have heard people saying that 
it is uneconomic to maintain cows 
and that people cannot afford to 
keep cows. This is untrue. Not 
merely the cow has become un- 
economical to keep ; even the chil- 
dren are a huge waste and the house- 
wife is today a costly luxury and an 
economic extravagance. Are we to 
discard them and put them on the 
Street ? 

Consider what you spend on the 
education of your sons and daugh- 
ters in order that they may become 
hopeless spendthrifts and helpless 
beggars for paltry jobs. Even fam- 
ilies of moderate means spend tens 
of thousands of rupees in educating 
children with the hope that they 
will earn like a High Court Judge or 
a business magnate commanding 


enormous wealth. But that'rardy 
happens, and the educated h<^ be- 
comes a sorry spectacle of dis- 
appointment and an object of pity. 
The University quietly declares that 
33 per cent, passed the matricula- 
tion examination, but does any one 
realize what an enormous economic 
tragedy is hidden behind these sim- 
ple figures ? If the number of can- 
didates is taken at the modest figure 
of, say, 21,000, it means that 14,000 
students have failed and they have 
wasted in one year in a single univer- 
sity, taking the expenses of each 
boy per year at Rs. 300/-, an ordi- 
nary estimate, the staggering sum 
of forty- two lakhs of the national 
wealth. And if there are ten univer- 
sities of this kind in India and if, 
instead of matriculation only, all 
examination figures are counted, the 
annual wastage in all universities 
will be such as to defy sober calcula- 
tion. 

Can we not divert these amounts 
to better the condition of the mother 
cow, so that the whole country may 
be studded with Gowshalas and cow 
centres, and so improve the milk 
position and the national food ? Ex- 
cept probably Mysore, there is not 
even a good college which teaches in- 
tensive dairying, cattle-farming jov 
animal husbandry. It is a pity. Even 
if we wish to start a Gowsbala on a 
good scale, educated men will not 
be available to look after the cows, 
and if some one is available he is 
found to be unfit for his job. Per- 
haps he wilt not be able to house 
cows properly, to graze them prop- 
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eriy, to milk them, feed them or pro* 
tect them against inclement weather 
or a^nst epidemics. Whereas for 
this kind of useful jobs there are not 
many qualified men, we have on the 
other hand millions of educated un- 
employed to work as clerks and 
I>arasites for a paltry sum. This is 
the state of our education. But 1 
wonder what the universities in 
this country are doing. They are 
merely producing parasites for the 
destruction of foodstuffs. They are 
not teaching productive arts. The 
university senators will not teach us 
anything useful until their food 
supplies are stopped. They are not 
reasonably entitled to food supplies 
because they neither produce nor 
help others to produce. 

It is more than necessary that we 
should wake up now and divert our 
attention to the essential needs for 
our survival, and of these needs the 
mother cow is the first. Education 
should be given on the protection of 
cows, on rearing live stock and 
preserving milk and milk products. 
Degrees should be created for expert 
knowledge of cow protection and 
dairying, and more and more the 
national wealth should be diverted 
to this purpose if we are to survive 
as human beings. Instead of merely 
maintaining and educating unprof- 


itebly children, cows should be 
adopted as daughters and mothers, 
care and affection should be bestow- 
ed on them, and they will turn out 
more serviceable and more faithful 
to mankind, which will be on the 
royal road to progress and prosper- 
ity. Bank accounts may have a 
glamour for the lime being, but it is 
unreal and fleeting and in^times of 
famine paper money cannot be eaten 
or digested. By inflation millions 
of notes can evaporate like magic as 
in^ Germany in 1923. If we must 
have children let them be healthy 
children through cow worship. Par- 
ents without milk cannot be parents 
of healthy children, and. children 
without milk cannot grow up to be 
healthy units of a vigorous nation. 

Social respect should go only to 
those who maintain .cows for milk 
and produce their own food by 
intensive agriculture, whatevci may 
be their position or station in life. 
All others should be despised as 
parasites and as destroyers of food. 

I feel happy that I gut the 
opportunity to express my thoughts 
on this all-important topic of food, 
and especially on the glorious milk 
producer, the Cow — the Noble 
Mother of Mankind. 

B. Bhattacharyya 



SOCIALISM IN THE MAKING 

THE JEWISH LABOUR MOVEMENT IN PALESTINE 

[ This account by Dr. Anita Kashyap of what the Jewish Labour Move* 
ment has been able by its own efforts to accomplish through co-operation holds 
its inspiration for the workers of other countries and for those who wish them 
well. Regardless of political considerations, one cannot help wishing further 
success to the demonstration, by the Histadrut and its related organisations, of 
the possibilities of co-operative endeavour, and hoping that the energy and 
idealism that have gone into their efforts in Palestine will prove to have per- 


manently improved the lot not only of 

The events in Palestine and t^e 
daily reports about them in the paper 
tend to give the world the impression 
that this country is nothing but a 
place of strife and hatred and of 
irreconcilable differences between the 
two sections of the population. 
These reports have overshadowed 
the fact that Palestine is one of the 
few countries where prosperity has 
outlasted the war, where there is 
no unemployment and no dole, a 
country which has experienced a tre- 
mendous development in all phases 
of life during the last three decades. 

A great part of this development 
is due to the unique role which the 
Jewish Labour Movement occupies 
in that country. The " Histadrut ” 
as thfi organisation of Jewish Labour 
in Palestine is called, has been 
described as " one of the most un- 
usual labour organisations in the 
world. ” This movement shares the 
ideals of Socialists all over the world. 
But, owing to a peculiar combination 
of qualities and circumstances, it can 
be credited with a larger measure of 
Socialist achievements than some of 


Jewish but also of Arab workers. — Ed. ] 

its far greater sister movements. 

Unlike Trade Unions in other 
countries it is not only concerned 
with protecting the interests of the 
working-classes as wage-earners and 
with the struggle for the improve- 
ment of their condition, but the 
Histadrut acts as entrepreneur in 
the widest sense of the word in the 
field of production. It also partic- 
ipates in the distribution of goods, 
in the credit and transport system 
of the country and plays a prominent 
part in the educational and cultural 
activities of the Jewish community. 
It has created and supports a great 
part of the social services of the 
country. In matters like medical 
aid and health insurance it acts in 
lieu of the State. It is politically and 
socially most influential among 
Palestinian Jews. With its multiple 
co-ordinated activities, if is a Jewish 
Socialist State in the making! 

The particular nature of the 
Histadrut is the result of its partic- 
ular history and its peculiar mem* 
bership. It was founded in 1920 
with a membership bf 4,400. Today 
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the Histadnit has 165,000 registered 
members in Palestine ( originating in 
over forty different countries 
throughout the world ! ). Together 
with their families Histadrut mem- 
bers total about 270,000 souls, that 
is, some 40 per cent of the entire 
Jewish community and 75 per cent 
of all Jewish wage-earners. 

When, after the Balfour Declara- 
tion, groups of young Jews from all 
over the world came to settle in 
Palestine, they came not only with 
the idealism to create a new way of 
life based on social justice but also 
with the desire to redeem the land. 
They were moved by the ideal of 
draining the swamps of Palestine, of 
replanting its uprooted forests, lay- 
ing new roads, discovering water 
sources, cultivating barren fields. 
They settled on the land in a quick- 
ly increasing number of communal 
settlements. This explains the fact 
that, unlike Trade Unions in other 
countries which owe their chief 
strength to the towns and have far 
less significance in agrarian districts, 
the predominance of rural economy 
is a special characteristic of the 
Jewish Labour Movement and the 
majority of its members are agricult- 
ural workers. 

But agricultural workers of a 
particular kind — men and women 
who have become workers not out 
of necessity but out of sheer ideal- 
ism. It is obvious that with such 
Imm^ material great things can be 
done and great tasks can arise. 

One of the proudest achievements 
of the Jewish Labour Movement is 


its agricultural settlement work. 
The collective and co-operative la- 
bour settlements embody the social 
and national ideals of the move- 
ment and put them into practice in 
their daily life. They are the most 
completely Socialistic communities 
anywhere in the world. There are 
now 215 such settlements with a 
population of 57,000, cultivating 
about 150,000 acres of land. 

The settlements are not made 
according to a fixed pattern. They 
all differ from each other. The 
workers of their own free-will choose 
for themselves that form of living 
best suited to their individual out- 
look and inclination. But it is 
significant that all the social forms 
created by them are based on the 
ideals of labour, non-exploitation 
and a maximum of co-operation. 
There are small holders' co-operative 
settlements and collective settle- 
ments, settlements which are wholly 
agricultural and others which com- 
bine agriculture with industry ; there 
are settlements which have individ- 
ual homesi>‘cids side by side with 
collective production ; there are 
settlements whose ideal is the inti- 
mate^ Cohesive social group and 
others which prefer a larger and 
more variegated social composition. 

B,ut all of them live a life of equal- 
ity and productive work and all of 
them are based on four fundamental 
principles : ( i ) Nationally owned 
land, ( 2 ) manual labour, ( 3 ) mutual 
aid and (4) the co-operative pur- 
chase and selling of produce. 

It is hardly surprising that the 
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Palestine Labour Movement derives 
its inspiration and ‘leadership to a 
very great extent from its farmers 
and tillers. Among them the Social- 
ist consciousness is at its most 
intense. 

The economic sector of the 
Histadrut is co-ordinated with and 
controlled by the General Co-oper- 
ative Association of Jewish Workers. 
Its activities are manifold and- only 
the two most important ones can be 
mentioned here : " Tnuva, ” the 
General Sales Organisation and 
“ Hama.shbir, ” the Central Purchas- 
ing Society for agricultural require- 
ments. Tnuva markets the produce 
of the agricultural settlements on a 
co-operative basis. About 70 per 
cent of the total production of Jewish 
agriculture reaches the market 
through Tnuva. This organisation 
operates modern dairies and cold- 
storage plants in different centres in 
the country to which the settlements 
send what they produce : their fruits 
and vegetables, their eggs and milk 
and honey. There is a Tnuva-shop 
to be found at every other street 
corner in the big cities and in the 
larger settlements and the name 
" Tnuva ” has become a synonym 
for high quality throughout the 
country. " Tnuva-Export,” a subsid- 
iary of Tnuva, handles the export of 
Citrus fruit grown by the agricult- 
ural labour settlements. 

Hamashbir, the Central Purchasing 
Society, is one of the largest commer- 
cial enterprises in the country. It 
purchases everything— from tractors 
to toothbrushes — that the agricult- 


ural settlements and consumer co- 
operatives in towns and villages 
require. Its list of mmbers and 
customers represents, in all, over 
200,000 persons, that is, nearly one- 
third of the Jewish population of 
Palestine. 

The importance of these co- 
operatives — of which Tnuva and 
Hamashbir are only the two most 
important examples — is rivalled by 
the Histadrut's social and cultural 
agencies. The Social Services of the 
Histadrut represent a highly devel- 
oped network of social insurance 
institutions based on the principle of 
mutual aid. They include the Sick 
Fund, the Unemployment Fund, 
the Disability Fund, a Special Fund 
to assist widows and orphans, and 
an Old Age Fund. These institutions 
have been created by the workers 
themselves without any Government 
assistance. 

Every member of the Histadrut 
pays an all-inclusive membership fee 
covering his Trade Union dues and 
his contribution to all the social 
service institutions. The Sick Fund 
offers its members general and 
specialised medical aid and treat- 
ment, medicines, hospitalisation, 
convalescent facilities, maternity aid 
and infant welfare. It possesses a 
network of hospitals, convalescent 
homes, dispensaries, medical sta- 
tions, pharmacies, -dental clinics, 
infant welfare centres, institutes for 
electro-therapy, etc. It has a special 
Department of Hygiene and Preven- 
tive Work. 

The purpose of the Disab^ty 
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Fund is to extend treatment and 
financial aid to workers incapacitat- 
ed through invalidism or chronic 
diseases. The disabled worker 
receives medical treatment and 
hospitalisation and efiorts are made 
to adapt him to a new and suitable 
vocation. 

The purpose of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund is twofold — the creation 
of new sources of employment and 
direct relief during periods of un- 
employment. Assistance is rendered 
to members without regard to the 
amount of their contributions and 
for unlimited periods. During the 
years of economic depression ( 1936- 
1940) the Unemployment Fund not 
only helped the Jewish worker to 
overcome the difficulties of these 
critical years by rendering them 
direct assistance in various ways, 
such as financial grants, the provision 
of foodstuffs at low prices, the open- 
ing of kitchens, loans for vocational 
training, etc., but was also an im- 
portant factor in opening up new 
sources of employment. In co-opera- 
tion with the Jewish Agency, the 
Unemployment Fund set up a com- 
pany for financing public works to 
relieve unemployment. It also in- 
vested substantial sums in economic 
enterprises with the object of increas- 
ing employment possibilities. 

Especially interesting are the 
educational and cultural activities of 
the Histadrut. Their primary object 
is the creation of a Jewish pioneering 
typo, prepared physically and spir- 
itually to take part in the building 
up of the Jewish National Home and 


the establishment of a free workers* 
society^ Its declared aims are ; — 

(1) To prepare the child for active 
participation in the development of 
Jewish agriculture and industry through 
his own labour. 

(2 ) To arouse in the child the aspira- 
tion for a new and just social order free 
of exploitation and class distinctions. 

{3) To stimulate the desire for 
comradely relations between the Jewish 
and the Arab worker. 

Manual labour and social educa- 
tion, self-discipline, mutual respect 
afid a close, understanding relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil are 
the main educational principles. 

The Labour settlements with their 
princip)les of work on the soil, equal- 
ity and mutual aid, were the first to 
formulate a new Labour education. 
The rural and urban educational 
institutions of the Histadrut com- 
prise 190 Kindergartens, 133 pri- 
mary schools, 18 secondary and 
vocational training schools and 2 
training colleges for teachers, all 
together 343 schools with 24,800 
pupils and ,661 teachers. 

With the growth of the Jewish 
population in the towns and the 
increasing need for skilled town 
workers, the Histadrut op>ened trade 
schools for young people. The sub- 
jects taught in these schools arc 
selected according to the needs of 
the developing economy of Palestine 
and include mechanics, metal-work, 
electricity, motor-mechanics, car- 
pentry, ship-building and subjects 
related to the chemical industry. 
There are five such trade schools, 
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with about 500 pupils. 

Whereas the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Histadrut caters for the 
Workers' children, the Cultural 
Department is in charge of Adult 
Education. This Department has 
opened evening schools for adults 
which provide both elementary 
education and courses reaching 
University standard ; it sets up work- 
ers' libraries, reading-rooms and 
clubs ; it holds lectures ; it organises 
special study courses for week-ends 
and longer periods. Professors ^of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and of the Hebrew Technical College 
lecture regularly to groups of work- 
ers, especially in the labour settle- 
ments. Exploratory tours of the 
neighbourhood are conducted in 
order to study climate, vegetation, 
flora and fauna. Under the auspices 
of the Cultural Department trips are 
arranged to enable urban workers to 
visit the settlements. Courses in 
elementary and advanced Arabic as 
well as in Arabic literature have been 
established in settlements, villages 
and towns. 

The encouragement of artistic 
creativeness also plays an important 
part in the cultural work of the 
Histadrut. The workers' theatre 
" Ohel, ” founded in 1924, tours the 
whole country performing in all the 
towns as well as in the labour settle- 
ments and villages. Besides the 
professional “ Workers' Theatre " 
amateur dramatic circles are en- 
couraged. Music takes a leading 
place among other branches of art. 
There are about 150 choirs and 40 


orchestras in the workers' settle- 
ments and in the towns, as well as a 
workers' symphony orchestra com- 
posed of members of agricultural 
settlements. 

During the last few years there has 
been a marked development in folk- 
dancing, particularly among mem- 
bers of the agricultural settlements. 

There is a substantial number of 
artists and sculptors in the workers' 
movement, especially among the 
members of the labour settlements, 
and social seminars of two to three 
weeks' duration are arranged for 
them from time to time. It must 
be emphasised that the workers 
practising these arts do so after a 
full day's physical work. 

The Labour Movement in Pales- 
tine has its own Press. By its 
publication of papers, magazines, 
periodicals and books, it keeps the 
working people informed about gen- 
eral, political and economic problems 
affecting the life of the workers. Its 
daily paper Davor has the largest 
circulation and exercises the greatest 
influence in the country. It also 
publishes an Arabic weekly which 
always pleads the cause of co-opera- 
tion between Arab and Jewish 
workers. 

The creation of friendly relations 
with the Arab workers has always 
been one of the primary aims of the 
Histadrut. Kor has the desire for 
co-operation been one-sided. In 
1929 Arab Trade Unions— known as 
the "Palestine Labour League" — 
were formed with the help of the 
Histadrut which co-operated to a 
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wide extent with the Arab Labour 
movement. But the attempts of the 
Arab workers to organise themselves 
into unions in ord^ to raise their 
standard of living and to co-operate 
with organised Jewish labour have 
been fought ruthlessly by the Arab 
employers, and the reactionary polit- 
ical leadership. Most of the employ- 
ers, whether feudal land-owners or 
urban capitalists, are members of 
those exclusive ruling families who 
have for many generations dominat- 
ed Arab society in Palestine. They, 
together with their following of law- 
yers and journalists, regard the 
growth of a conscious Arab working- 
class as a menace to their own posi- 
tion. They foresee a rising Arab 


pndetariat finding its natural ally in 
the Histadrut and make full u% of 
national and racial slogans to divert 
Arab labour from solidarity with the 
Jewish worker. 

In spite of this great opposition, 
there is no doubt that the Histadrut 
has sown the seeds for a Jewish- 
Arab understanding which in time 
to come will bear its fruit. 

We have been able to give only a 
very short survey of the Histadrut. 
The Jewish Labour Movement in 
P|ilestine deserves closer study on 
the part of all Socialists, and indeed 
of all people who are anxious for a 
better social and national organisa- 
tion. 

Anita Kashyap 


INDIA AND INDO-CHINA 


The December 1946 issue of The 
Journal of Oriental Research (Madras), 
very recently received ( bearing happily 
also the year 1948) prints the interest- 
ing speech delivered by Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri in opening early this 
year at Pondicherry an exhibition of 
the art and archasology of Indo-China, 
arranged by the £cole Fran9aise 
d’Extrttne-Orient at Hanoi. 

That the Indian was the dominant 
influence in Indo-Chinese culture 
is well known. Professor Sastri’s com- 
ment on the relation between India 
and Indo-China, which in the early 
years of the Christian era was in a far 
earlier stage' of cultural development, 
is illuminating. The giving to the peo- 
ples of Indo-China of Indo-Aryan cul- 


ture was carried out, on the whole, in 
a spirit of peace. It was “ a work of 
sympathy, understanding and accom- 
modation.'’ The history of ancient 
Indian colonisation holds, as he points 
out, much of instruction for the nations 
which the stress of war and revolt is 
forcing to find a fresh basis for their 
relations with the peoples of Asia. 

It .shows that without political power, 
without economic exploitation, Ind^t found 
it possible in the past to establish a lasting 
empire over the hearts of diverse peoples by 
promoting cultural harmony among them on 
the foundation of a wise understanding and 
ac<x>mmodation of differences. .. .In the re- 
capture and practice of'this spirit in the 
future by the nations of the world lies its 
only escape from the perils that now threatwi 
to engulf it. 



THE PASSING OF LITERARY CULTURE 

[ Perhaps “ The Passing of Literary Education ” would he an apter title 
for the thesis which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe defends here. The stage is indeed set 
for educational changes that shall relate learning more definitely to life. Great 
books will always have their value, but learning by doing as in the Basic Edu* 
cation schemes holds possibilities for the unfoldment of character and of capac- 
ity that the traditional literary education could very rarely offer. We are in a 
transition period, when choices in educational as in other fields are of great and 
unusual importance. — Ed.] 


The Literary Man. “ Really, it is 
monstrous! What do you think I 
saw in a cigarette advertisement pn 
a bus just now ? 

Saving money all the time 

Aren't the somethuig^s'jmcthings fine ? 

" Rhyming ‘ time ’ with ‘ fine ’ ! 
And no one protests, no one cares 1 ” 
The optimist. “ They do not, un- 
less they are Literary Men, who are 
nowadays very few in number. ” 

“ Few ? Why, the country’s 
chock-full of people who write books 
—blast them I How can a fellow 
make a living at it ? ” 

“ Those aren’t literary folk — they 
are most of them totally ignorant of 
literature. We have got to the age 
predicted by Disraeli a great many 
years ago — an age in which every- 
body can scribble, and scarcely any- 
body can write. " 

“There’s a lot of truth in that. 
Very little culture among them. I 
grant you. But sqrety there ought 
to be a protest against sheer illiteracy 
like that cigarette advertisement. “ 
“You see, old man, the literary 
culture you were brought up in is 
dying. “ 

“ What’s that ? ’’ 


“ Or let us say “ decaying ” if 
that hurts you less. Possibly it may 
be saved from death. Decay may 
be stopped. But I don’t think it 
will be. ’’ 

“ And you don’t seem to care. ’’ 
“No, I don’t know that I do, 
and, if I did, I couldn’t do anything 
about it, could I ? It’s had a good 
run. ’’ 

" Do yo’’ mean that you are pre- 
pared to let culture go altogether? 
Are you like the Nazi who said 
‘ When I hear the word culture, 
I reach for my revolver ’ ? ’’ 

“ That’s where you Literary Men 
are so narrow. You think culture 
can be only of one kind — your kind. 
I see no reason why some other kind 
of culture, mechanical, say, or agri- 
cultural, shouldn’t produce quite as 
good types of men and women as 
literary culture ever did. In fact, I 
think it is producing them today. ’’ 
“ But how can you have mechan^ 
ical culture ? You learn to drive a 
car, so as to get from one place to 
another. You may pick up some 
knowledge of wireless sets, in order 
to hear music and talk as dearly as 
possible. If you own factories, it 
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msy be a good thing for yon to know 
alt about the mactnnes used in them. 
Bot none of that has anything to 
do with culture. ” 

'* How would you define culture ? ” 
” Let me think a moment. Well, 
I should call it a process' that devel- 
ops mind and character, refining 
and strengthening them, making an 
individual a complete whole. " 

"Good, and you can’t imagine 
any process of that kind which isn't 
based on the study of literature ? " 

" No, because the study of litera- 
ture is culture. ’’ 

" You can’t conceive of a culture 
without books ? ’’ 

" It’s impossible. ’’ 

" Yet you must have known men 
who were very w’ell acquainted with 
books, the famous books of all ages, 
and who were anything but cultured 
in your sense — anything but whole 
individuals, I mean; men without 
either refined minds or strong char- 
acters. ” 

" Of course there are such people.” 
" Lots of them ? ” 

" Yes, a good many. ” 

" And haven’t you ever come 
across men who have read very 
little, but are wise and well-balanc- 
ed, whose judgment is sound, who 
have a good working knowledge of 
the' world, and who make you feel 
they would never let you down — 
sailors, for instance, or carpenters, 
engineers or gardeners ? ” 

" Well, I haven’t your wide range 
of acquaintances. I’m not sure — 
vrell. yes, I have occasionally found 
a man of that— er— class who seemed 


to be something like your descrip* 
tk»n. ’* ' • 

"And don’t you think that to 
know all about the works of an 
engine, or a car, or to be able to 
handle electrical apparatus, or to 
have studied the habits and growth 
of plants, might be as useful in 
training the mind as digging up his- 
tory, or comparing various philoso- 
phies, or reading poetry and fiction 
— I mean the fiction that every 
educated person was once supposed 
tq have read ? ” 

" It might be. I don’t really 
know. ” 

" And as for character, doing 
things with the hands ought to be a 
more effective discipline than using 
the intellect or the imagination. ” 

"I don’t see any ‘ought’ about 
it. Do you mean that a crossing- 
sweeper is likely to have his charac- 
ter more under control than a 
professor of logic, or a novelist or a 
poet ? ” 

" I wasn’t thinking of unskilled 
manual labour, but I’ll accept your 
crossing-sweeper, though he’s out of 
the long ago— modem roads don’t 
need sweeping. But I should say 
that if he kept his crossing properly 
swept, and observed the differences 
among the men and women who 
walked over it, and learned the signs 
of the weather, and exchanged ideas 
with passers-by, he might become a 
more complete individual than a 
college don, or an author who spends 
most of his life with a pen in his 
hand or a typewriter before him. ’’ 

"So you'd like us all to be 
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crossing-sweepers, is that it ? ” 

“ That’s so like a Literary Man,” 
I told him mock-severely. “You 
can’t bear to be confronted with 
anything you aren’t used to. You 
take refuge in absurd sarcastic 
exaggeration.” 

" Sorry, but after all you began 
the exaggerating. Where did you 
get this bee in your bonnet about 
the decay of literary culture, as you 
call it ? " 

” It's sticking out all over the 
place. As I said just now, it uspd 
to be taken for granted that every- 
one claiming to be ' educated ’ must 
have read a great many books. At 
one time you weren’t educated un- 
less you could quote Latin and 
Greek. No big speech in Parliament 
was complete without such quota- 
tions. When I was young, people 
who considered themselves cultivat- 
ed were assumed to have read the 
English novelists and poets, and 
Macaulay and Ruskin and Gibbon 
and Charles Lamb, and so on. Now 
nobody who has not read these 
authors pretends to be acquainted 
with them, and it’s rare to meet any 
one who is. Occasionally I hear the 
latest novel talked about — no, hard- 
ly that, just mentioned.” 

“ My dear fellow, culture must al- 
ways be confined to a small number. 
And for 2,000 yea^ at any rate the 
basis of culture has been literary. 
What reason can there be for suppos- 
ing this is going to change ? ” 

"The reason is that we have 
passed into a mechanical age. Never 
have machines played anything like 


the part in human life that they are 
playing now. The sort of people 
who, when I was young, discussed 
Tennyson’s poetry and Mrs. Ward's 
hovels, who would have thought it 
a disgrace to know nothing of Mere- 
dith’s novels and Hardy’s and Wil- 
liam Black’s, now discuss cars and 
roads, and radio sets and perhaps 
aeroplanes. If you tried to tsdk 
about books, they would look bored 
and set you down as a funny old 
stick. ” 

" I can’t see they were any better 
in the days you talk about, if they 
put a first-rater like Hardy on a 
level with novelists like Black whose 
books have long been dead, and 
thought Tennyson a great poet be- 
cause he wore a cloak and a broad- 
brimmed hat and admired Queen 
Victoria. ” 

" I don’t say they were either 
better or worse. All I say is that 
such people did pay a tribute to 
literature, a false tribute if you like, 
and that they don’t today. ” 

“Does that matter? Does it 
justify Duhamel in predicting a time 
when authors won’t write books any 
more, but will prepare matter for 
broadcasting ? ” 

" Well, that would be going back 
to the method of Homer’s time, and 
he was a pretty good poet. Atid in 
the Middle Ages, before printing was 
invented in Europe, the troubadours 
recited their verses — they seem to 
have done pretty well. ” 

" Populations were very small 
then, compared to what they are 
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''But they are going to dwindle, 
according to the experts. That’s 
another reason for anticipating all 
sorts of changes. ” 

*‘I dare say, though the experts 
may be wrong all the same. But 
why should anybody anticipate that 
people 'are going to stop reading 
when the sale of books was never so 
large as it is at present ? ” 

“ That's largely accounted for by 
advertisement. Also by the exist- 
ence of a large leisure class which 
has to find some way of passing the 
time. " 

"But in Russia, where there’s-no 
leisure class, the sale of books has 
gone up enormously. Some of the 
men with the largest incomes are 
w'riters.’’ 

" Good for them. But Russia, you 
must remember, is at the stage 
Britain was at fifty years ago when 
the masses were just beginning to 
read. They may get through with 
literary culture just as we have.” 

" You are very sure aboirt it, 
aren’t you ? I wonder if you know 
exactly what you mean. Do you 
suggest that books will cease to be 
used in schools, and that some other 
means of education will be found ? ” 
" That’s it. And those other 
means are being employed already. 
When I was at school, and I sup- 
pose when you were, we were not 
taught to do anything with our 
hands. That was the last kick of 
the eighteenth-century tradition 
among the educated — that manual 
work was contemptible. Now there 
are all sorts of alternatives and 
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hdditiens to book work. Aod th^ 
teaden<^ is for them to increase.’^ 

” That's all right. Many boy? 
would do better if they understood 
motors or any other kind of machin- 
ery. I don’t say that literary culture 
makes it easy to earn a living." 

" No, it certainly does not. But 
that’s not quite the point. You are 
thinking of a boy’s chance to get a 
job. I suggest that training him to 
make things and understand machin- 
ery and giving him science in easy 
doses will really educate him as well 
as books can — or even better.” 

" I suppose that was what a Cen- 
tral School headmaster meant — 
Jamison was his name — when he 
said at some conference the other 
day that education had got out of 
touch with the age, and that a new 
gateway to culture must be found. 
I couldn’t follow him at the time.” 

" Yes, I read that. Very good, 
I thought it. He said there was little 
or no connection between what boys 
and girls learned in school and the 
way they behaved outside. They 
talked go- d English when they were 
in class, and very bad English when 
they weren’t. They had to keep 
schpol-rooms tidy, but they made 
litter everywhere else. They didn’t 
read after they left what they had 
been encouraged to read or forced to 
mug up for examinations.” ' 

"But why should they be dif- 
ferent if they handle machines and 
are given some idea of science ?” 

"Because they will see that is 
reality, whereas they feel their 
present education through book? is 
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artificial. You’d never see a good 
engineer or mechanic throw litter 
about the streets. You won’t find 
a lad who has done fine, exact work 
talking in a slovenly way or making 
foolish statements." 

" But do you mean to say you 
connect culture with keeping the 
{fiace tidy and speaking correctly ?” 

" 1 certainly do. So must you if 
you stick to your definition. Could 
you say that anyone who spoke 
carelessly had a strong, developed 
mind, or that a person of dirty, 
slovenly habits had a refined charac- 
ter?" 

"No, I suppose not. But why 
can’t schools and universities teach 
the right and the wrong of these 
things by means of books ?’’ 

" No one has explained why, but 
more and more of us are coming to 
admit that they don’t. I should 
guess it’s because education is look- 
ed on by most young pec^le as 
something apart from life.’’ 

“ To some extent that is true. I 
don’t suppose the elementary school 
boy sees that the history he is 
taught, or the poetry he is made to 
read, are going to affect his getting 
a job when he leaves, or any part of 
bis life as a man.’’ 

" No, they seem to him to be in a 
vacuum, not to have any bearing on 
reality. He finds out that older 
people scarcely ever know even the 
simplest facts of the history of their 
own country, let alone the world; 
and he never sees them reading 
poetry, or hears them say anything 
to show they know it exists. Nat- 


urally be concludes that school is 
merely a place where he is sent to 
keep him out of mischief. It hi 
unrelated to the rest of his life. I 
believe most public schoolboys feel 
that as well as elementary school- 
boys. It is due to the divorce of 
literature from actuality. By litera- 
ture I mean all, or very nearly all, 
that is being taught." 

" You must have books. ’’ 

" Yes, but you need not have only 
books. Suppose you are taught how 
a car works, and how wireless sets 
are made, or have a film illustrating 
the development of different animal 
species from the earliest forms of 
life, and another showing how an 
oak grows from an acorn, until it’s 
a huge tree with roots going very 
deep down and sucking up the nour- 
ishment it needs. Wouldn’t such 
teaching as that set children’s minds 
working actively and encourage them 
to think for themselves ? " 

“ You can’t, surely, imagine that 
literary culture will disappear ? ” 

" Of course not. There will always 
be a certain number of men and 
women who will find in books all the 
instruction and delight they need. 
But literature will not be regarded 
as a kind of polish which can be 
applied to everybody and which is 
expected to produce in everybody 
the same results. ’’ 

" A kind of polish — that’s quite 
good. But all the same literature 
is the great civilising force. ’’ 

" Is it ? Literary culture has never 
grasped the full meaning of evtfiu- 
tion— the emergence of all living 
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creatures, the human race included, 
from the same original ancestors — 
bits of jelly floating about in sea- 
water., It hasn’t yet seen the im- 
plications of Galileo’s discovery that 
the earth is far from being the centre 
of a universe arranged around it — 
that it is in troth merely a speck in 
space among millions of other specks. 
That’s why civilisation is so slow in 
advancing and has so many set- 
backs, like the return to violence we 
are living through today. ” 

" You mean that true civilisation 
is being civil, ” 

“ Splendid ! You’ve put it into an 
epigram. Being civil — that is, help- 
ful, friendly, a good comrade. ” 

• “ It’s a great ideal. ” 


" It could be made a reality if we 
could get into young minds the 
truth that the worst enemies of 
mankind are those who set enmity 
between people of different races, 
religions, nations, colours. The ob- 
ject of the whole system would be 
to convince children that mankind 
is really one, and that the surface 
differences which act as barriers 
between men are either trifling or 
artificial. That would advance real 
civilisation and that is something 
literary culture has never accomplish- 
ed. Maybe for that reason the world 
seems to be ready to try some other 
kind of culture— one better suited to 
the present age. ” . 

Hamilton Fyfe 


AMBITION AND SERVICE 


The fact that a sincere desire to 
serve the people may go hand in hand 
with ambition should not blind us to 
the fact that personal ambition, to the 
extent that it is present, taints the 
altruistic motive. To rise to the self- 
less attitude is obviously more than 
can reasonably be asked of the public 
servant, but the reminder of the 
Governor-General of India, Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, in an address at Delhi 
on July iith, of the paramountcy of 
unity over ambition is salutary. He 
praised the ambition to serve the coun- 
try and ^o take a spectacular part in 
improving the lot of the people, but 
said that 

during the present troubled times, unity is 


more important than even emulation in noble 
purposes. 1 would, therefore, appeal to all 
to call a trucf* to all individual and competi- 
tive ambition, .lowever noble, and to canalise * 
talent in one sireain until \vc have achieved 
our immediate objects. 

'* In honour preferring one another,” 
which Paul urged upon the Romarili 
in the first century A.D., represents a 
high stage in the development of 
brotherly regard, but if the best 
good of the country or the cause 
is conscientiously applied as the cri- 
terion by each aspirant to service, 
the line of demarcation between the 
individual and the common good 
should not be hard to find in any given 
choice. < 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES OF THE AGES* 
AND OF MARX * 

Of the making of anthologies there is educationists all down the ages. . 
no end and the first of these books is Most people imagine, for instance, 
surely one of the largest and most com- that the idea of making education 
. prehensive that has ever been produc- enjoyable and luring children on by 
ed. It is inevitable that such a book interest and pleasure, came in with 
should contain a good deal of material Froebel, Montessori and the rest of the 
that is of purely literary or archaeolog- moderns. And it is almost certainly 
ical value. Readers, therefore, that, go true that the wide-spread application 

to it for inspiration and help in their of this idea in the schools of the world 
search of a workable and satisfying is indeed something new. But we find 
philosophy of education, will be well on reading this book that the idea itself 
advised not to try to read it from cover is as ancient as educational theory, 
to cover, but to start with Plato and Confucius in China, Plato in Greece 
then turn to the middle of the book to and a steady succession of educational 
the section headed "The New Method, ” theorists in every century and almost 
and, after having got the inspiration every country have argued most co- 
they need ( as they undoubtedly will ) gently for the idea and for its corollary 
from such writers as Galileo, Locke, — that violence and compulsion do no 
Franklin, Rousseau and Froebel, turn good at all but only harm. Says Plato : — 
back to the Ancients and the Mediaeval A free soul ought not to pursue any study 
Fathers for the purely historical and slavishly ; for while bodily labours performed 
archaeological interest of their writings, under constraint do not harm the body, noth- 
, 1 • . M • *'*8 learned under compulsion stays 

The thing which strikes one most in y^itb the mind. Do not then keep children at 
this extraordinarily varied and com- their studies by compulsion but by play, 
prehensive selection, perhaps because Another point that we are apt to 
it is the least expected, is the quite regard as new is the idea that craft- 

amazing degree of unanimity on certain work and other forms of activity form 

basic matters. a very valuable and vital part of educa- 

It is stimulating, if humbling, to find tion. Here again we find that, though 

that some of the things that we are educational practice all over the world 

apt to regard as ultra-ipodem develop- is only just catching up with this 

ments in education, liave been at least theory, the theory itself goes back at 

foreshadowed, and in many cases out- least six centuries. Luther clearly ad- 

spokenly pleaded for by the greatest vocates part-time schooling and part- 

* Thre§ Thousand Yeats of Educational Wisdom, Selections from Great Ddeu meats. 
Edited and commented upon by Robsrt Ulxch. < Harvard University Frees* Caixibridge, 
Mass.* and Geoffrey Cuml^rlege* Oxford University Press. $6.30 and 365. ) ; Soviet EdU’ 
cation: Its Psychology and Philosophy. By Mauricb J- Shorb, pk.d* (Philosophical 
Library. New York. I4.73 ) 
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tiine wMk as the best means of pro* 
moting all'round development. And 
Rousseau and subsequent writers go 
one better in advocating that the work 
part a child's education should not 
be separated from his schooling but be 
a part of it. In this Rousseau is 
the father of the modern progressive 
schools of the West and^ in this partic> 
ular at least, of the Basic Schools of 
India, while Luther is the father of the 
" polytechnic " education of the Soviets 
as described by Maurice Shore. 

Yet another thing that we are apt to 
regard as new is the modern tendency 
to attach at least as much importance 
to- reason as to memory as aids to 
education. But here again the extracts 
contained in this book reveal the fact 
that the greatest educationists have 
protested most vehemently against the 
idea that education consists in learning 
things by heart, in spite of the fact 
that in many countries and schools 
(and even colleges, alas!) the soul- 
deadening and mind-killing " by-heart ” 
method still holds the field. Montaigne 
puts this most clearly and briefly : — 

I would not only have the instructor de- 
mand an account of the words contained in a 
lesson, but of the sense and substance ; and 
judge of the profit he (te., the pupil) has 
made of it, not by the testimony of his 
memory but by his own judgement....! 
would have the tutor make the child examine 
and thoroughly sift all things, and harbour 
nothing in his head by mere authority or on 
trust. 

Many of the other writers in this 
book stress the same point, especially 
Descartes, Galileo and Emerson, all of 
whom believed that one of the chief 
aims of education was to teach people 
to think for themsielves and so be able 
to share in that most thrilling and most 
precious of all human occupations— 
the quest for Truth. 


That brings us to the last and on^ 
impmrtant point on which most of these ' 
writers are unanimous, and the one 
which it is most easy for the 
teachm’, occupied with the minutise of 
class-room work, to lose sight of, name- 
ly, what is the real purpose and aim of 
education ? The answer given to this 
by almost all these writers is the answer 
given by Confucius and the Greeks: 
the aim of education is to enable men 
and women to develop all their powers 
to the utmost and to use them in the 
quest for Truth and the pursuit of 
exMllence, that is, in the development 
of full, complete manhood. 

" It is not the mind : it is not the 
body that we are training; it is the 
man, and we must not divide him into 
two parts. ” ( Montaigne ). " Learning 
must be had, but in the second place 
as subservient only to greater qual- 
ities. ” ( Locke ). According to Benja- 
min Franklin, 

True merit coDsist.s in an inclination j'>ined 
with an ability to serve Mankind, one^s 
Country, Friends and Family ; which ability 
is (with the blessing of God ) to be acquired 
or greatly increased by true learning; and 
should indeed be the great Aim and End of 
all Learning. 

It is on tins major point that we find 
this book most at issue with the second 
one. On the almost unanimous testi- 
mony . of the writers represented in 
Robert Ulich's anthology, the aim of 
education is human excellence, and 
changes in the social order merely form 
one amongst others of the means to 
achieve that end. The aim of Soviet 
education, on the other hand, accord- 
ing to Maurice Shore, is the establish- 
ment and sustenance of the Communist 
State^ and education of a certain def- 
inite t3q>e is one, amongst others, of 
the means by which that aim is to he 
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achieved. - 

In other words, whereas the great 
edacationista of every age and race 
regard education as of supreme import- 
ance because of its power to produce 
human beings capable of mastering the 
world around them and moderating, 
using and changing the social order age 
by age, the Soviets, on the contrary, 
put the Marxian Social Order first in 
importance and value education mainly 


Rgvedavydkhya MSdhavakrla. Part 
II. Edited by C. Kunhan Raja. 
(The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 
Rs. 15/-) 

The Rgveda is the oldest literary 
monument of the great Indo-European 
family of languages. But this great 
antiquity itself has been a barrier to 
exact and final elucidation of its mean- 
ing. Even at the time of Yaska, 
author of the Nirukia, who flourished 
between 700 and 500 B. c. if not earlier, 
the Vedic hymns were subject to highly 
varying interpretations and sceptics 
even denied any meaning to these 
hymns! But the ancient .scholiasts 
maintained ^a tradition of flgvedic in- 
terpretation which culminated in the 
fourteenth century a.d. in the celebrat- 
ed commentary of S&yauacarya, which, 
however scantily respected by early 
European Indologists, received due rec- 
ognition at the hands of later ones 
like Luders and Geldner. Search for 
the manuscripts of the pre-SAyana 
expositions of the Rgveda brought to 
light those by SkanQasvAmin, Udgitha- 
carya, Venkatamadhava and MAdhava. 

That by Madhava is believed to be 
the earliest known. Dr. Raja dis- 
covered a unique palm-leaf manuscript 
of his commentary in the rich MSS. 
collection at Adyar. It is unfortunately 
a fragment, covering only first 


as the diief wet^n with Which to 
create and sustain that Ordor. 

This is a fundamental difiecenoe an 4 
makes one feel that, however much we 
may have to learn on many iXatten 
from the great Soviet experiment, it 
will be an unfortunate day for the 
world when it throws over the Educa- 
tional Wisdom of Three Thousand 
Years in favour of the educational 
theories of Marxism. 

Margaret Barr 


eighth of the Rgveda. After years of 
laborious study of this rare manuscript, 
full of scribal errors and with many 
lacuns. Dr. Raja has prepared a read- 
able edition of this important com- 
mentary. The first part, containing 
the first four chapters, was published 
in 1939. This part contains the re- 
maining four. The commentary is 
printed just below its appropriate 
Rgvedic stanza and is followed by the 
corresponding portion of the com- 
mentary of one Venkatamadhava, MA- 
dhava, the son of VenkatArya, for the 
sake of comparison. Independent as 
the latter is, it often bears a close 
similarity to MAdhava's interpretation, 
there being even verbal identity in 
quite a few cases. Dr. Raja has given 
the text of MAdhava's commentary 
mostly as he found it in the manu- 
script, but in the foot-notes he has 
constantly suggested the correct read- 
ings. This method faithfully preserves 
the character of the unique original 
while at the same time supplying the 
student with the necessary help in fol- 
lowing the commentary. Vedic students 
will be grateful to Dr. Raja for this 
edition of a rare Rgvedic commentary 
and they would be thankful td him for 
the early publication of the third part, 
in which he promises to deal with the 
identity of the author, his chronolog- 
ical rifiation with other commentators 
etc., and to furnish various indioesand 
appendices. . 

N. A. Gore 
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A Book 'of QwrottU Lows, By 
MUHAIfllAP VALIMIAI MERCHANT. 
( MuhamiiHid Asbraf, Lahore. R». 5/- ) 

Th^ present re-awakening in the 
Mudim world has brought to the fore 
the importance of Islamic first {ninciples 
of right conduct. It is but natural 
that, after two world-wars, thoughtful 
Mudims should look askance at the 
leadership of the West in the ethical 
field. At the same time they are no 
more prepared to accept without ques- 
tion the medieval interpretations of 
the original Islamic teachings. " Back 
to the Quran *' is the cry in the new 
world of Islam. At this critical junc- 
ture in the intellectual life of Islam, 
intelligent belief is being sought after, 
rather than blind following of centuries- 
old interpretations. The Islamic prin- 
ciple of ijtihad is coming into its own. 

The venerable author, who has spent 
a lifetime in the compilation of this 
work, has done a signal service to the 
right understanding of Islamic ethical 
principles. In this timely book, refresh- 
ingly free from emotional bias, tlie 
learned author has brought to bear on 
the subject a judicial outlook. He has 
achieved extreme simplicity and lucid- 


Freedotn and Civilization, By Bbonis- 
LAW Malinowski. ( George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. i6s. ) 

No one who came even momentarily 
in contact with Professor Malinowski 
could fail to be struck both by the 
charm of his personality and the bril- 
lian<% of his intellect. Pre-eminent 
in anthropology, he also displayed the 
generous qualities of heart and mind 
which we associate with Humanism. 
It was as a humanist, deeply concw'ned 
with the menacing world crisis, that. 


ity in {Hesentation, avoiding both 
ponderousness and a high-flown style, 
and bringing the subject easily within 
grasp of the general reader. At the 
same time, the careful tabulation and 
tlM references to Quranic verses, as also 
the indices, make the book of inestim- 
able value to scholars as a work of 
reference. 

The book deals with practically all 
the aspects of Quranic teaching appli- 
cable to personal life on the social and 
religious sides. It will definitely add to 
its value if in the next edition a few 
chapters are added tabulating Quranic 
teachings dealing with the corporate 
life of the millat, defining true Islamic 
behaviour towards non-Muslims under 
different circumstances and clarifying 
the Islamic interpretation of right 
behaviour in the international field — 
surely of much importance today. The 
suggestion is in the wind that a con- 
ference of learned Muslims the world 
over should re-interpret basic Quranic 
laws to suit present-day conditions. 
Books like this will clarify the work 
of experts for the intelligent reader, 
Muslim or non-Muslim, and so remove 
many misui<dcrstandings. 

Ahmed Chagla 


in his last years, he devoted himself to 
the study of war in relation to the 
concept of freedom in human society, 
wltich forms the basis of his posthu- 
mous volume. Like other scientists 
tempted by the impact of external 
events to deal with subjects outside the 
range of their normal investigations, ‘ 
he was inclined to take for granted 
much that specialists had already call- 
ed in question, so that several of bis 
conclusions seem, in retrospect, curious- 
ly naive. 
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For example, shortly before his 
death, he snipmed up the views elab' 
orated in his book by stating that “ war 
can legitimately be fought only to end 
war ” and that “ the future peace of 
mankind is possible only on a principle 
of a commonwealth of nations.” H. G. 
Wells and many others had affirmed 
this faith prior to 1914, E, D, Morel 
was able to prove to his own satisfac- 
tion and that of others that the on- 
ly war which can possibly "end war” 
must be one which also ends the 
domination of international finance- 
capital and thereby renders it impos- 
sible for Big Business to make profits 
out of bloodslied. It is Malinowski’s 
failure to grasp this fact which inval- 
idates so much of his argument. 

After the emergence of the U.S.S.R., 
the first great power to eliminate the 
profit-motive by putting Socialist econ- 
omic theories into practice, Morel at 
once realised that its continued exist- 
ence would constitute a challenge which 
the capitalist world could not possibly 


The Living Thoughts of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Presented by Muhammad 
Au. ( Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. 
5s.) 

This is an admirable presentation of 
the living and luminous thoughts of the 
Prophet of Arabia. It reveals clearly 
the soul of the Quran, the understand- 
ing of which, even in translation, is 
not seldom difficult for a non-Muslim. 
There is also a brief sketch of the 
Prophet’s life which serves as a useful 
avenue to the mind and message of 
the illustrious Teacher, in the context 
of th<f times — full of confusion and 
corruption — ^in which he lived. The 
" presenter " is a well-known authentic 


ignore. At all costs, the SdcUdist 
experiment must be made to fail, for, 
if it succeeded, the role of the-Mom^ 
Barons, involving a succession of 
booms, slumps and recurrent massa- 
cres, would be inevitably doomed. 
Morel died in 1924. but his analysis 
has stood the test of time and has now 
been historically vindicated.. It forms 
an indispensable key to the under- 
standing of the strategy of the wsw ,, 
just ended, the events which preceded 
it and the threatening situation, now 
rapidly reaching a climax, which has 
resulted from it. 

Such are the *' clarifications ” which 
time has brought to the problems with 
which the idealistic Malinowski — in the 
now far-off age before the explosion of 
the first atomic bomb — attempted to 
grapple. The continuance of the " free- 
dom and civilization ” which he so 
eloquently defended depends on the 
issue of the conflict which confronts 
mankind. As Wells put it, " Man 
must either adapt or perish.” 

Douglas Goldring 


interpreter of Islam ; so his rendering 
is stamped with correctness and com- 
petence. Here are a few extracts : — 

The truthful, honest merchant is with the 
prophets and the truthful ones and the 
martyrs. 

Whoever withholds cereals that they may 
become scarce and dear is a sinner. 

Every child that is born conforms to the 
true religion ( lit., human nature ) ; it is his 
parents who make him a Jew or a Christian 
or a Magian. 

Incidentally, it may be hoped that 
befme long the .publishers will include 
also in their Living Thou^ts Libr^y 
series some titles embodying the living 
. thoughts of the representative Thinkers 
of India. ' * 


G. M. 
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Tite Myth of tk« Minus'- By £. ht. 
Butler. (Cambridge University Press, 
London. ' 2Xs.) 

The fidd of consciousness between 
subjective and objective impressions is 
still terra incognita to psychologists, 
and he would be a bold anthropologist 
or sociologist who presumed to attach 
unreality .to myth as such. Professor 
Butler ( Schroder Professor of German 
in Cambridge University) explains, 
however, that in what she calls this 
“ vulnerable volume, *' she has not 
plumbed the depths of scholarship, nor 
scaled the heights of philosophy and 
religion. 

This is disarming, and makes the 
reviewer’s task difficult. Originally 
begun "with the aim of placing the 
sixteenth-century Faust in the main 
stream ' of the magical tradition, " 
Professor Butler has extended her study 
to include the Magi and Zoroaster at 
one en<fand the Comte de St. Germain, 
H. P. Blavatsky and {mirabile dictu) 
Rasputin at the other. The illustrative 
Magi of recent times, " good ” and 
" bad ” alike, may derive some solace 
from the author’s rough treatment of 
them, by pondering her conclusion : — 

The rise of the medicine-man to the status 
of a Persian magus ; the devolution of the 
magus into the magician and sorcerer ; the 
upwaird evolution through magician and 
magus to super-magus in our day. all this 
forms a cyclic movement continually re- 
volving both in the history of individuals and 
of the t3rpe as a whole. 

But while Professor Butler’s thesis 
is a tribute to what she describes as 
" the vitality of the magus-myth, ” 
nowhere can the evolutionary process 
from primitive medicine-man to super- 
magus be clearly discerned in her pages. 


is. content to be somewhat luridly 
tuQgraphical in an imdiscriminating 
way. No suspicion is entertained by her 
that the analogies found, for instance, 
between the Magi of Persia ( who were 
never Persians, not even Chaldeans ), 
the Druids of Celtic lands, the Brahmins, 
and the Orphic priesthood of Thrace, 
may have had their origin in a once 
universal Wisdom Religion. Nor does 
Professor Butler suggest for a moment 
that she believes the charlatans and 
jugglers are the natural shield of the 
true Magi. Her source material is 
vjaried (a bibliography runs to six-and- 
a-half pages ) ; but, in thb case of 
Madame Blavatsky, except for a textual 
reference to the titles, Professor Butler 
omits any exegesis of the teachings 
contained in Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine. And yet, these two 
volumes do much to elucidate the 
ambiguity observable in the magical 
tradition. 

It should not be impossible to con- 
sider that, if magic be the science of 
the omnipotence of spiritual power over 
the fissiparous tendencies of the " man 
of clay, ’’ it must operate, like other 
sciences, within the ambit of natural 
laws. Prol( ssor Butler’s recognition 
that the nature of the evidence she is 
able to produce " is generally valueless 
from the critical point of view, " does 
not prevent her from jumping to 
conclusions that deeper study would 
surely have led her to modify. We are 
grateful for her adventurous end in- 
teresting volume. We are disappoint- 
ed that she does not help us discover 
the natural laws to which even magic- 
ians make obeisance. 

B. P. Howell 
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/ Stmrise. By Talbot Mondy. 
( Andrew Daken, London. 7 s. 6d. ) 

Because of his long connection with 
Indian life and tradition it is evident 
that Mr. Mundy brought to a climax 
his study of India's basic religious 
ideas when be wrote this book before 
he died. His preface is dated " Florida, 
X940," and there is no indication of 
any editing or interference with his 
script, or that it had previously been 
published in America. It is a some* 
what rambling rcligio-philosophical 
disquisition in which he takes Wisdom 
as his text. " I know whereof I write^” 
he says, adding " but knowledge is not 
wisdom." His hnal word is “ Summon 
wisdom to direct your thinking, then 
think, and then do”; most excellent 
and necessary advice at a time when 
few stop to think lest they be pulled 
up on this bewildering speedway they 
believe is life. 

But we take exception to his conclu- 
sion that "Wisdom," which at times 
he seems to use as a connotation 
of Universal Mind, or even of the 
Absolute, says " Enjoy life, enjoy exist- 
ence, " giving as the first of his seven 


Lord of the Three Worlds. By Maurice 
C oLLis. With designs for the stage by 
Feliks Topolski. ( Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., London. i 6 s. ) 

Mr. Collis' s new play, based on his 
novel She Was a Queen, will disappoint 
none of his numerous admirers. King 
Marathipate of Burma, the last of the 
Pagan dynasty, is the central figure in 
the play. He is lost and saved, again 
and again, but he careers to his doom at 
last, rushed by his megalomania. Fact 
and fancy, history and legend, realism 
and symbolism fuse in the play, and 


princii^es,” " The proper boibiess of 
living is to enjoy life." He widens 
this conception, however, when be 
writes of the evolutbn of consdous- 
n^ There is not space here to follow 
him through his chapters dealing coUo* 
quially with such subjects as prayer, 
silence, reincarnation, karma, love or 
money. We deal principally with one 
headed "Two Women,” in which we 
are inferentially asked to class Christ- 
ian Science with Theosophy, and to 
link the name of Mrs. Eddy with that 
of Madame Blavatsky as world teach- 
ers. This is the result of much confused 
thinking, often resulting in contradict- 
ory statements on ill-digested subjects. 
Yet we are bound to forgive Mr. 
Mundy because of his unqualified ap- 
preciation of The Secret Doctrine and 
his defence of Madame Blavatsky's 
bona fides, though these make his 
attitude to Christian Science incom- 
prehensible. * 

If this book arouses in its readers 
curiosity as to the claims its author 
makes for the unique " masterpiece," 
as he calls The Secret t>octrine, it will 
have done good work. 

A. A. Morton 


King Narathipiate, odd, impossible mix- 
ture of superstition, Reverie, ambition 
and cowardice that he is, is seen none- 
the-less to be a recurrent human type. 
He is Duryodhaiia, he is Macbeth, he 
is King John of Magna Carta fame, he 
is Muhammad Tughlak, he is Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, he is Mussolini and Hitler 
both — and he is also King Narathipate 
all the time, a unique human being, 
pathetic and vain, cowardly and ruth- 
less. He is no " man of destiny ics all 
his visions of the triple crown, his tyr- 
annical poses and his shady plans, he 
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is a helpless thutledowa ot late. Queen 
Saw is his gaar<han angd ; ste envelopes 
him in the protective radianoe of her 
unfailing goodness, but bis enormities, 
beginning with the murder of the Chief 
QuMn, Sowlon. [urogressively weaken 
that protection, while his trafficking 
with the dark powers hast<ms his in> 
evitalde end. He fatally ignores the 
wise old Barman saying 

Bore not tby country’s belly ; abase not 
thy country's forehead ; fell not thy country's 
banner ; break not thy country's tusk ; sully 
not thy country's face ; cut not thy coun- 
try's feet and hands. 

At long last, having turned away 
from virtue and feasted on sin, he 
realizes that the wages of sin is death. 


The whole play is rich in so^estion, 
and even the minor characters—Quewi 
Saw’s peasant father, Yang the courtier 
from China, Yazathingyan the Prime 
Minister end his avenging son, the 
murdered Chief Queen and the Royal 
Chapimn, the sinister and ludicrous 
magician Theinmazi, Maung Daw, the 
intriguing half-brother of the King,— . 
are finely and convincingly sketched. 
The innumerable illustrations, includ- 
ing the four folding plates, well bring 
out the mystery, the beauty and the 
poetry out of which Mr. Collis has 
concocted this very human and deeply 
nfoving tragedy. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


Sleep No More : I2 Stories of the 
Supernatural. ByL. T. C. Rolt. (Con- 
stable and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. td. ) 

Thesd’ should perhaps be called “12 
Stories of the Subnatural. ” Six deal 
with the malevolent influence of certain 
places or certain items connected with 
devil worship. The others are variants 
on the theme of the psychic infection 
left by suicides that forces others to 
follow their example, or else the haunt- 
ing hatred of a murdered person that 
irrupts in action against the living. 
They mingle wliat is feasible under 
natural, if unfamiliar, laws with what 
seems imp(actical fantasy, and though 
the publishers claim the author " is no 
mere sliudder-merchant " one is left 
with the question as to why the stories 
were written. They evoke a flesh- 
creeping atmosphere — the characters 


are portrayed as at the mercy of the 
dark powers — but with no attempt on 
the author’s part to understand the 
rationale or the power in man that is 
greater than evil. It ma)^ be argued 
that mere fiction is not for instruction 
but, since thought is a definite creative 
force, we should use care as to the 
images we feed upon. H. P. Blavatsky, 
one of the greatest of occultists, stated 
that the per .on with the evil eye did 
not necessarily have evil intentions, 
but might be someone simply addicted 
to witnessing or reading about sensa- 
tional 'scenes, such as murders, execu- 
tions, accidents, etc. We need to un- 
derstand the occult side of nature, but 
dabbling in the demoniac atmosphere 
of psychism for the sake of a thrill 
may even induce too great a sensitivity 
to it. 


E. W. 
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Pgace of Mind. By Joshua Loth 
'Liebmam. (William Heinemann. Ltd., 
London. 8s. 64. ) 

Peace of mind is the desideratum of 
every human being, even though very 
often, in the multiciplicity of earthly 
interests, one grows oblivious of it. 
The author, a Rabbi of Temple Israel, 
Boston, believes, however, that if 
Religion were to take the help of 
Psychology peace of mind would be- 
come the way of life instead of only 
the end of life. He says ; — 

Its insights can give to modern religion a 
new wisdom about the laws of individual 
and social health. The discoveries of 
psychiatrist's clinic in the field of inter* 
personal relationships should inspire religion 
to stress new principles of human action, to 
sanction new approaches to the self, to 
society, and to the universe. 

In other words, he claims Psychol- 
ogy — both dynamic and “depth" — can 
assist Religion in becoming a more 
operative and integrating influence in 
the life of the individual than it is at 
present. He holds that Psychology’s 
technique of release — “verbalization 
and sublimation " — as against the tra- 
ditional method of repression (either 


Knowledge and Ihe Good in Pla- 
to's Republic. By H. W. B. Joseph. 
( Oxford University Press, London. 
Rs. 5/-) 

This small book published in the 
series of the Oxford Classical and 
Philosophical Monographs, is a useful 
addition to the literature on Plato’s 
philosophy. It consists of a course of 
lectures on the subject by the author 
at Oxford University, published in 
the same lecture form by tbe editor, 
H. L. A. Hart, who, however, divides 


.by annihilation or evasion, ondestr- 
a^ and unethical) can clear up to 
a considerable extoit the chaos and 
ctmfusion created by the tangled skein 
of emotions, imaginations and. inhibi- 
tions. The author is conscious of tbe 
limitations of Psychology, but all the 
same he seems to set much store by the 
Freudian “philosophy." For instance, 
he is inclined over and again to expldn 
the adult’s pattern of living, with all 
its problems, by tracing it more or less 
exclusively to childhood frustrations 
and fears. 

What, however, of the Law of 
Karma? Its influence in shaping tbe 
contours and contents of anindividual’s 
life cannot be denied. In fact, it alone 
can rationally reveal “ the hidden 
hand. ” 

The book Is, indeed, characterized by 
common-sense and the charm of prac- 
ticality. As such, it will be found 
helpful to all who are intent on self- 
knowledge in the maelstrom of modem 
machine-made life. The Rabbi leads 
the pilgrim to the antechamber of the 
Hall of Silence but not inside, where the 
Voice of the Silence might be heard. 

G. M. 


the lectures into six chapters, choosing 
an appropriate title^ for each. The 
book deals mainly with the nature of 
the Good and its relajiion to knowledge. 
It is not possible to d&cuss the author’s 
interpretations in a short review, for 
the treatment is technical and scholar- 
ly. But a careful reading will very 
much benefit the students of Plato’s 
thought. The author’s analysis of the 
similes of the sun, the line and the 
cave > are particularly interesfing and 
instructive. 


P. T. Raju 
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Negrots in Britain : A Study cf Racial 
Relations in English Society. By K. L. 
LmiE. ( Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd., London. 25s. ) 

This much at least must be said of. the 
Englishi — they are no doubt a well-fuannered 
nation. They realise it is not polite to lynch. 
The English attitude is more dignified — con- 
descending in its kindnes.s. patronizing in its 
tolerance. The English are prepared to over- 
look what they regard as this great tragedy 
of human nature, and even to extend an. 
occasional hand of welcome, so long as every- 
thing is done with reason and discretion. 
Beneath a suave exterior there is always the 
feeling that men are classified by nature into 
those who are white and those who are col- 
oured. There is also a deep-rooted conviction 
that of the two the white races arc in every 
respect superior, and against such a convic- 
tion. which is almost a faith, the coloured 
man finds it futile to argue. ^ 

Dr. Little, being English, is still 
prepared to argue and his book, Negroes 
in Britain, should be read by all those 
polite Englishmen and women, there 
must still be many thousands of them, 
who remain blandly unaware that any 
deep colour ..prejudice exists in their 
society and'ace so pained at the "in- 
gratitude '' of cqloured people in resent- 
ing it so bittefly. A Cambridge an- 
thropologist now on the staff of the 
London School of Economics, he has 
presented us in'- this book with two 
studies of very different scope. The 
first — which takes up the first 164 pages 
— is a sociological .snonogr aph on a par- 
ticular and very specialised communi- 
ty of Coloured seamen in Cardiff and 
is based on field work undertaken by 
himself and his wife during the early 
years of the last war. The remaining 
120 pages consist of a general study of 
Englis^Negro race relations in Britain 
and is based mainly on the author's 


reading and his personal contacts with 
students and other Africans of higher 
income and education. It is a pity 
that this order could not have been 
reversed, for the main value of the book 
to the awage reader lies in this second 
half and before he reaches it his in- 
terest will have been dulled by the 
specihl study of the Cardiff community 
which, though infinitely more readable %' 
than most sociological monographs, 
must necessarily remain "caviare to 
the general. " 

It is to be hoped that the author will 
have opportunity to revisit the Cardiff 
dock area and to expand his study of 
the Adamsdown and South Wards. 
The time at his disposal was manifestly 
only sufficient for him to outline the 
setting and one would like to see it 
followed by a study of a control group 
of adjacent white seafaring communities 
— British, Spanish or Maltese, and by 
a more intensive examination of the 
three main subdivisions of the Coloured 
community. We are told that it 
divides into Moslems, West Indians and 
Africans and that the Moslem section 
is comprised of "Arabs mostly from 
Aden, and a 'airly substantiaUnumber 
of Somalis, Indians, Egyptians and 
Malays. " Dr. Little's interests and 
contacts were mainly with the Negro 
groups, and one would have liked to 
know more of the Moslem. Whether, 
for example, the younger Mulatto 
generation of Moslems were retaining 
the separate cultural identities of their 
fathers, or becoming more closely unit- 
ed with the Negroids. The culture of 
the West Indians and West Africans 
was predominantly British and only 
local white racial and economic antag-^ 


* Quoted by Dr. little from " The Colour Bar in Britain. " By D. F. Kskaka.. 
( Spectator, 1934 ) 
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onistn prevented their absorption. Dr. with advantage by both Negro And 
Little has written a stimulating and White. 

useful book and one that can be read G. L Jones 


The Free Society, By John Middle- 
ton Murry. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 
London. Z2s. M. ) 

The author ardently believes that 
the primary requisite for human exist- 
ence is freedom, for where a man is not 
free to think or act for himself, there 
can be no knowledge or morality. As 
against thi.s, he holds that Commu- 
nism is the greatest menace to freedom. 
Communism being based on a materi- 
alistic philosophy which regards man’s 
will as nothing and economic forces as 
everything in bringing about social 
change. Consequently, the freedom 
of the individual — his reason or his 
conscience — is not respected under 
Communism, and he is made to submit 
to whatever is necessary, be it moral 
or immoral, to achieve the Commu- 
nist goal. Similarly between nations. 
Communism, as represented by Soviet 
Russia, is not prepared to go by the 
majority vote, which is the only dem- 
ocratic and rational way of settling 
international disputes. Consequently, 
the rule of reason and of conscience has 
to be put aside in favour of the rule of 
might or war, which is destructive of 
freedom. 

Our author, therefore, urges that the 
duty of all who cherish freedom is to 
combine to defeat Russia once and for 
ever. Even pacifists, he argues, should 
join in such a war — the last of all wars 
— in order to establish the principle of 
majority vote, by which ^one inter- 
national disputes can be settled peace- 
fully. 

Mco'eover, he analyses the structure 
of the free society which he wi^es to 


see established, and indicates its pur- 
pose and its character. It will, accord- 
ing to him,' draw its inspiration from 
the essential teachings of Christianity 
and be nothing short of the Kingdom 
of God, where love of one’s nei^boor 
and respect for his wishes will prevail. 

There is much in the book that is 
thought-provoking, but also much that 
is highly controversial. The author’s 
attitude to, Marxism and to Soviet 
Russia seems to us far from fair. May 
it not be that if Russia today will not 
abide by the majority vote of the 
United Nations, it is owing to the 
power-politics and selfishness of Big 
Powers like Britain and America ? May 
it also not be that Russia believes that 
the Security Council as at present con- 
stituted is not capable of meting out 
even-handed justice ? To us in India, 
the author’s assumption that freedom 
and democracy are entirely on the side 
of Britain and America, and that there 
is nothing but tyranny on the side of 
any nation that opposes them, is not 
convincing. N or can we who have lived 
under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
believe that war can ever abolish war. 
If Russia opposes .the free society of 
the author’s dreams, the best way, we 
feel, of establishing it is nevertheless 
to practise the ideal oneself and to 
appeal to the reason and conscience of 
one’s opponent. How can the freedom 
of man be established by suppress- 
ing Russia’s freedom to independent 
thought and'action ? It is tragic that 
in spite of the horrors of war and its 
proved utter futility to establish peace. 
Western thinkers of the eminence of 
the author should still proach vrar. 
They do not seem yet to have tearnt 
the elementary lesson that wrong means 
cannot lead to a right end. 

Bharatan Eomarappa 
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Indian Art : Essays. By H« G. Raw- 
UKSON, K. B. CORDINGTON, J. V. S. 
Wilkinson, and J. Irwin. Edited by 
Sir Richard Wikstedt. Illustrated. 

( Faber and Faber Ltd., London. 
75. 6 d. ) 

We welcome this unbiased and 
balanced survey of Indian Art, by a 
group of British experts — issued as a 
general introduction for visitors to the 
comprehensive exhibition held in Lon- 
don last winter under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy. In many ways 
this unpretentious but very useful 
guide stands as a significant landmark 
in the sorrowful history of English 
appreciation of Indian culture and 
civilisation. As a parallel to the black 
record of Britain's political relations 
with India, English writers for more 
than a century had systematically vil- 
ified and defamed Indian art and 
denied any scsthetic merits to the most 
valuable revelation of Indian culture. 
British civilians, scientists and archa,*ol- 
ogists had opportunities to study In- 
dian art which at one time were denied 
to Indians themselves. Yet the re- 
actions of PZnglish connoisseurs have 
been singularly unhappy to the merits 
of a system of art to which German 
and French cognoseenti have responded 
with acute sympathy and accurate 
understanding. 

The authors felt that on this occa- 
sion an explanation was due for Eng- 
lish inability to appraise ihe beauties 
of Indian art, and some apologies 
have been offered in these pages. 
Ruskin's tirade against Indian art and 
Sir George Birdwood's insult to the 
Buddha-Image may be explained, but 
Vincent Smith's perversity (191X), 
even after the admirable presentations 
of Havell and Coomaraswamy (1908) 


cannot be defended on any ground of 
political prejudice or aesthetic myopia, 
But the careful and the most com- 
prehensive exhibition planned by a 
group of British enthusiasts at the end 
of British political domination has 
opened the way to real British under- 
standing of Indian art, and great credit 
is due to the authors of this admirable 
handbook, who collaborated in \he 
project with so much knowledge and 
sympathy. 

It is unfortunate that it was not 
possible to produce such a magnificent 
survey as Dr. A. U. Pope devoted to 
the exhibition of Persian art a few 
years ago. But. within the severe 
limits of a modest guide, the authors 
have admirably set forth the main out- 
line of the history of Indian art — to 
which Rawlinson lias provided an 
accurate cultural and political back- 
ground. 

The guide is divided into three sec- 
tions: Sculpture, Painting and the 
Minor Arts, the last essays, setting 
forth the problems of Indian handi- 
crafts with great judgment and sym- 
pathy, being the best. 

Minor exceptions can be taken, here 
and there, wuhout detracting from the 
intrinsic merit of this admirable sur- 
vey. The authors repeat the popular 
belief . that Indian Art attained a 
•' classical " refinement and the acme 
of its perfection during the Gupta 
period. The statement may, perhaps, 
be true in respect of painting, but can 
hardly apply to architecture and sculp- 
ture. The latter attaine<l its highest 
level in the Post-Gupta Art of the 
PalJavas and the Rastrakutas, and the 
Pre-Gupta reliefs of Amaravati. The 
authors are reluctant to accord high 
merits to Guzerati painting, perhaps 
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scared away by its peculiar conven- 
tions. A regrettable error occurs on 
page 148, where it is suggested that 
the great leader of modern Indian 
painting is no longer in the land of the 
living. The report may be due to the 


Ethics of the Great Religions : With 
Some Account of Their Origins, Scrip- 
tures and Practices. By E. Royston 
Pike. (C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
London, E. C. 4. 15s. ) ; Behold the 
Spirit : A Study in the Necessity of 
Mystical Religion. By Alan W. Watts. 
( John Murray, Albemarle St., London, 
W. I. 12s. 6 d. ) 

It would be diiflcult to find two books 
in the religious field more opposite in 
their approach. The broad, superficial 
and sometimes prejudiced survey of 
the ethical teachings of the great relig- 
ions is in striking contrast to the 
mystical intuitions of Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Pike leans heavily upon second- 
ary sources, not all of the most reliable, 
and his treatment of the great religions 
is very uneven. He is as obviously 
sympathetic to Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism as he is prejudiced against 
Hinduism and Judaism. For the ethics 
of Hinduism he might better have con- 
sulted the Gita and the Rural and 
Candhiji than Katherine Mayo and Sir 
George MacMunn. Reincarnation and 
Karma are admitted powerful supports 
to practical morality, but the central- 
ity of the concept of Dharma in Hindu 


fact that his works were not represent- 
ed in the Modern A^t Section of the 
exhibition. We have no hesitation in 
recommending this excellent guide as 
a permanent contribution to a popular 
study of Indian Art. 

O. C. Gangoiy 


thought is a strange omission in a book 
on ethics. 

Much of Behold the Spirit is enriching 
and offers practical help for the realisa- 
tion of union with Deity. Mr. Watts 
appreciates **the immense insight of 
Mahayana Buddhism and of Sankhara*s 
Advaita Vedanta*' but, for ail the 
breadth of his sympathies, his tolerance 
of departure from ritual conformity, 
and his blame of the Church for its 
failure to focus attention on the 
presence of God," yet he holds “the 
basic doctrines of Catholicism. . .essen- 
tial to reason and sanity. " He offers 
us the concept of God as pure Life and 
then makes him a Being above Law ! 
On balance more rewarding than 
exasperating, this is an interesting 
book that might have been a great one. 

E. M. H. 


We are requested to give publicity 
to the following : — 

Sincere collaborators required to assist in 
Telepathic experiments and research into 
psychical phenomena. International experi- 
ment. Write : Sec. F. A. Newman, L.Sc. 
Park Gate, Park Koad, Cambcrley, Surrey. 
England.’* 



CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE HUMAN RACE” 


In the March 1948 issue of The 
Aryan Path I found on pp. i2i'2 a 
review by R. Naga Raja Sarma of my 
book The Human Race. 

Mr. Sarma considers some of the 
" philosophical facts ** contained in my 
book as very familiar and others very 
elementary to students of Indian sys- 
tems. To date, I have considered my- 
self not uninformed about Indian 
systems. Since, however, the reviewer 
calls my analysis of ''Non-Expression- 
Ripe and “ Expression-Ripe ** “ a 
faint picture of the celebrated Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika difference between Nirvi- 
kalpaka and Sa-vikalpaka, I begin to 
doubt whether I am not wrong in my 
assumption that I am informed about 
Indian systems. Yet, I ask myself 
what my analysis of the two terms in 
my book should have to do with the 
two terms of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika and 
I find only a negative answer. Nirvi- 
kalpaka ( samadhi ) is a state of perfect 
junction of the knower and the known. 
" I am Brahman. " All frontiers due 
to space, time, causality have vanished. 
Sa-vikaipaka (samadhi) is a state of 
the inner person in which God is 
visualised in a spiritual way, but 
knower and known are still differen- 
tiated. The way seems to go — at least 
in some cases — over the Sa-vikalpaka 
to Nirvikalpaka. If there were any 
similarity between those two conditions 
and the Non-Expression Ripe" and 
‘'Expression Ripe,'' this similarity 
would essentially be destroyed by the 
fact ( explained in my book ) that the 
“Non -Expression Ripe" is the basis 


from which the " Expression-Ripe " 
develops. Furthermore, the difference 
is characterised by the “ Western " 
attitude of paying attention to the 
sensual impressions and their deriva- 
tions — and that is exactly making the 
" Non-Expression-Ripe " " Expression- 
ripe " — while the Nirvikalpaka is the 
aim of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika system. 

I must restrict myself to these few 
remarks about the one point of Mr, 
Sirma's review, hoping that he may 
revise his opinion about this part of my 
book. That my " two different kinds of 
time" are " philosophically unsustain- 
able, " as the reviewer says, would in 
my opinion really deserve an attempt 
on the reviewer's part to explain why 
it is philosophically unsustainable to 
differentiate logically between becom- 
ing ( the flowing time ) and being ( the 
resting time-point ). Mr. Sarma also 
states that " philosophic endeavour 
must degenerate into the mere pursuit 
of a will-o'-the-wisp" should my 
opinion be right, that on earth the 
human being cannot find any other 
external Truth than the congenital 
knowledge of the infinite and of God. 
The reviewer seems to forget that there 
is nothing " ti uer " or " less true " but 
only either true or false. And what has 
been considered true has so frequently 
proved to be false that one could easily 
call the " sensual " search for external 
truth a pursuit of a will-o'-the-wisp. 
The universe is infinite, therefore more 
and more " parts " of it will be known 
to the mind — but never the whole 
universe ; and it is most probable that 
new "parts" reaching the mind will 
force it to revise its " true " knowledge. 

May I express also in this letter my 
sincere gratitude to Mr. Sarma for his 
general benevolent attitude toward my 
book. 

Emil Froeschels 


New York City. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibkas 


The obsession with “ practical 
education which India shares with the 
United States is well dealt with by one 
of the leading American educators. 
Chancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, whose 
address delivered last year, *' The 
Education We Need, " is published a»a 
supplement to his University's Round 
Table for 9th May 1948. He declares 
that " the best practical education is 
the most theoretical one.” Practical 
methods and affairs are changing from 
day to day. 

It ift principles, and everlastingly principles, 
not data, not facts, not helpful hints, but 
principles which the rising generation requires 
if it is to find its way through the mazes of 
tomorrow. 

The continuance of education into 
adult years is of vital importance to 
the survival of civilisation because the 
kind of things we need most to under- 
stand today are those which only adults 
can fully grasp... the ends of human 
life, the purposes of organized society, 
and the means of reconciling freedom 
and order. ** 

The American educational system, he 
declares, — and the statement holds as 
true for the Indiap — " mirrors the 
chaos of the modern world.'" 

While science and technology, which deal 
only with goods in the material order, are 
flourishing as never before, liberal education, 
philosupliy, history, and theology, through 
which we might learn to guide our lives, arc 
undergoing a slow but remorseless decay. 


The needed universal education, the 
only education, he declares, through 
which ** we may hope to raise ourselves 
by our own bootstraps into a different 
spiritual world, " is 

the kind which places a sound character and 
a trained intelligence above all other aims and 
which helps the citizen to work out for him- 
self a set of principles by which he may live. 
Only by such a set of principles rationally 
arrived at and firmly held, can the democratic 
man hope to be more than a transitory 
phenomenon lost in the confusion of a darken- 
ing world. 


In his thoughtful brochure After 
Gandhiji : Our Problems, Shri K. S. 
Venkataramani urges a governmental 
pattern in harmony with India's tradi- 
tion and ideals. Well-balanced and 
conscientious as he finds the Draft 
Constitution, he regrets its being based 
so largely on the Constitution of other 
countries. WTiile recognising the need 
for a strong centre which the Draft 
Constitution provides, he would hu%^e 
a decentralised political and economic 
set-up. with autonomous villages or 
groups of villages as the base-bricks of 
the structure of the State. His adult 
franchise would be limited to the local 
needs of the rural unit, the election of 
the Panchayat; a referendum on a 
specific issue, etc., the Panchayatdars 
forming the electoral college in their 
district for the election of State and 
Central officers. It is rather dishear ten> 
ing that he considers necessary '* till 
Indian citizenship rises to a far higher 
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level ’* tlw control and government of 
every Paachayat and rural unit by a 
Rural Officer recruited to this special 
administrative service and having the 
power to override the Panchayat’s 
^cisions for stated reasons. However 
disheartening, it is a very necessary 
precaution at the present stage. 

Some of Shri Venkataramani's pro- 
posals will be found debatable. Thus 
his insistence on a single-party system, 
contrary to democratic practice as 
conceived in the West, may not be rel- 
ished but there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of one party, though the 
time may not be yet. We are in the 
day of beginnings and any party in 
power needs and should welcome the 
opposition but implicit in such welcome 
is the seed of the one-party idea. 
Again, many will be in sympathy with 
his proposition that “ the individual 
and his unfettered growth " are “ as 
sacred as economic democracy. ” 

Indian Socialism based on Dharnia could 
solve the problem on a higher basis and give 
a political and economic pattern of life both 
to the U. S. A. and Russia, solving the tang- 
led contradictions which result in global wars. 
India’s supreme message is this and it is 
implicit in all the travails of her renaissance. 


In My Ashram Plan for Rural Uplift. 
Shri K. S. Venkataramani outlines a 
comprehensive scheme for the conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of the declining 
Indian village as a special feature of 
Indian culture. He envisages the 
grouping of seven to fifteen villages in 
a compact area, with a population ag- 
gregating 5,000 to 10,000, for a many- 
sided, carefully co-ordinated attack on 
a proUem of major imptM-tance and 
urgency. His programme includes the 
almost simultaneous starting of an 
elementary school, an industrial section 


for handicrafts and the supfdying cd 
rural needs, an agricultural ^monstra- 
tion farm, a co-operative dairy, a 
dispensary and a multi-purpose co- 
operative society, the whole to be 
controlled and guided by an elected 
Panchayat under a trained Rural 
Officer. 

The history of the co-operative 
movement in India has brought out 
forcibly the futility of a largely one- 
sided approach to the village problem. 
The villager needs more than credit, 
however carefully controlled, for his 
economic rehabilitation, and the grow- 
ing demand for multi-purpose societies 
reflects the general recognition of that 
fact today. Shri Venkataramani’s 
scheme merits careful analysis by those 
who are guiding the destinies of formal 
co operation in India. 

The importance is obvious of develop- 
ing the economic, social and cultural 
possibilities of the Indian village, which 
at its best represents what Shri Ven- 
kataramani justifiably regards as " the 
base unit of civilised life, " “ the ideal 
social, economic and political pattern ” 
and " the finest instrument for the 
evolution of man. ” It is necessary 
that the ccon .mic lot of the villager be 
raised, but the greatest care will be 
necessary in the process lest for the 
traditional values of " plain living and 
high thinking" for which the village 
stands, be substituted the sorry modern 
spirit of acquisitiveness and competi- 
tion and unrest. 


The dangers of separatism and infla- 
tion are painted by Mr. Manu Subedar 
in the June- July issue of Indian ParUn- 
ment ( Bombay ). He warns of the 
menace that lurks behind the increas- 
ing issue of notes and the unjustified 
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steady rise in prices, and calls for a 
deliberate and careful management of 
currency, exchange and finance lest the 
Indian rupee follow the spectacular fall 
of the Chinese dollar, with disastroi^. 
consequences to the already poor. 

The distinguished financier and 
patriot feels no less strongly the threat 
to national unity of the agitation for 
linguistic provinces, an agitation which 
he characterises as "futileand harmful.” 
His radical proposal for dividing the 
country for administrative purposes 
into fifty or si.\ty Divisions, each com- 
prising three to five districts, with Chjef 
Commissioners responsible to the Cen- 
tral Government, may by some be 
thought too radical, but thoughtful 
people must agree with Shri Subedar’s 
contention that “sectional thought is 
fatal to India.” 

In his striking article " Wanted — An 
Anti-Communal League, ” published in 
our pages in January 1940, Shri Sube- 
dar declared that “ divided, we can 
only produce a feeble copy of the 
West. United, we can make a valuable 
contribution to human life and insti- 
lutions. ” Others could say as he said 
there ; — 

It hurls me to i>ec the human mass in India 
liroken up or divided into communities and 
sections, as much as it would pain me to see 
someone whom I loved being cut up intosmall 
pieces. 

In this article in The Indian Parlia- 


referred impressively, in bis address at 
the Silver Jubilee ^lebrations of^tbe 
Indian Law Society of Poona on July 
nth, to the “ age-long conflict between 
the security of the State and the liberty 
of the subject. ” India's freedom had 
been achieved largely by a peaceful 
revolution, but any revolution had the 
tendency of creating a dictatorship. 
Justice Chagla added that those in 
power wished to achieve things, and as 
quickly as possible, and democratic 
processes were slow. In the zeal for 
liberty in the abstract, the liberty of 
the individual was sometimes forgotten. 
Hence the importance of the judi(!iary 
in pointing out to the executive branch 
of the Government where lay its right- 
ful domain. 

The democratic nature of the State was not 
to be judged so mucli from the influence and 
the power that the popular executive wielded, 
as Irom the independence of the judges and 
the respect in which they wore held. The 
rule of law could prevail only if the judiciary 
fearlessly compelled the executive to function 
within the bounds of law. 

Of interest also in his speech, in 
connection with the present language 
controversy in India, is Mr. Justice 
Chagla’s view that, natural and com- 
mendable as was the desire to sub- 
stitute the national language for English, 
“ it must be a language which had the 
same unifying force that -English had 
and still has tliroughout the country, ” 
a condition which, it seems to us obvi- 


ment he eJtclaims : ” If everybody 
will be a provincial, who will b» the 
Indian ? ” 


The Hon. Mr. M. C. Chagla, Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court. 


ous, has not yet been met. 
that 


He warned 


any attempt to substitute the different 
regional languages in place of English would 
result only in judicial chaos. The bond that 
connected the different High Conits would 

•I*,. 
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Point out the " We]|^ — however dimly, 
and lost among the host —at does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[ India passed througli a great experience. By the gaining of political 
power almost immediately followed by the assassination of Gandhiji the country 
passed through events whose inner and psychological meaning is not yet c.ear 
to the mass mind, perhaps not even to the minds of many leaders, educators 
and publicists. Real Freedom implicit in Democracy founded upon moral 
principles and Universal Brotherhood is yet to be secured. The country should 
not be allowed to forget the goal while it is undergoing the ill effects of the 
partition which has overtaken it. This month, on the 2nd, is Gandhiji’s 
Birthday and so we give appropriate quotations of his ideas on the subject' of 
Freedom and Democracy. — E d. ] 

It is my certain conviction that 
no man loses his freedom except 
through his own weakness. 

Man has to thank himself for his 
dependence. He can be independent 
..s soon as he wills it. 

In matters of conscience the Law 
of Majority has no place. 

Swaraj will be* an absurdity if 
individuals have to surrender their 
judgment to the majority. 

I do want to think in terms of 
the whole world. My patriotism 
includes the j;ood of mankind in 


general. 

The very e-sscnce of democracy is 
that every rson represents all the 
varied interests which compose the 
nation. 

We must train these masses of 
men who have a heart of gold, who 
feel for the country, who want to be 
taught and led. But a few intel- 
ligent sincere w'orkers are needed, 
and the whole nation can be.or^ 
ganized to act intelligently and 
democracy can be evolved out of 
mobocracy. 



THE SPIRIT OF ISLAMIC CULTURE, 

[ One of the most significant addresses delivered in connection with the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Celebrations lvs|d jointly at Bombay by the P. E. N. All- 
India Centre and the Islamic Rcsear^ Association from April 28th to May ist, 
1948, was that of Mr. K. G. Saiyldain, Educational Adviser to the Government 
of Bombay and the author of the recently published book, Education for Inter- 
national Understanding, which address we are publishing in two successive issues. 

The teachings of all the world's great Prophets will be searched in vain 
for sanction of fanaticism and intolerance, and thcj’ are all unanimous in. their 
insistence upon man’s duty towards his fellow-men, as Mr. Saiyidain has well 
brought out in this address. The special thesis which he is convincingly defend- 
ing here, however, is the tolerant spirit of the Prophet of Islam and of those 
faithful to his teachings, as also thd' stress which he and they have laid upon 
the good life and on social justice. — Ed. ] 

I.— ISLAM STANDS FOR TOLERANCE 


I welcome greatly the privilege of 
addressing this distinguished and 
select gathering on certain aspects 
of the “ Spirit of Islamic Culture ” 
and its significance for the present 
age. In a world overhung by the 
menace of a war of total destruction 
and in a country which has just had 
a blood bath of communal frenzy, 
it might perhaps seem somewhat 
strange to meet for a discussion of 
literary or cultural values for which 
organizations like the P. £. N. and 
the Islamic Research Association 
stand. I know of many people who 
are so obsessed with the national and 
the international tragedy that has 
overtaken this generation that they 
regard cultural issues as secondary. 
The Atom Bomb, they argue, will 
make short work of everything and 
when fanaticism is unleashed, all 
cultural values — Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian— will be trampled into the 


dust. So why should we play the 
flute when Rome is burning ? 

It may be worth while to ponder 
over this point of view for a few 
minutes. It really raises the funda- 
mental question : What are the 
most important, the most significant 
things in life ? In assessing the 
value of the numerous activities 
which claim our attention and loy- 
alty, what criterion shall we adopt ; 
Is it right and wise to occupy our- 
selves with art and literature, with 
social and ethical values and with 
the " world of the mind " when war 
may be lurking round the next 
corner ? Or should we put them 
\nto cold storage for the time being 
and concentrate exclusively on polit- 
ical and military manoeuvrings and 
what are superiorly called " practical 
affairs ** ? If we accept the latter 
alternative, what does it imply ? It 
means that when danger threatens 
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we must throw overboard all that 
maVes life gracious and meaningful, 
all that invests it with truth, beauty 
and goodness, all that raises man 
above the brutish level from which he 
has so slowly and painfully emerged. 
That would surely be taking a topsy- 
turvy view of things ! 

What is our objective in building 
up a free and powerful nation but to 
create conditions in which the crea- 
tive spirit of man can go adventuring 
in its ceaseless quest for knowledge, 
for beauty and for the gifts of the 
•' good life ” ? And the real story 
of man — as distinguished from the 
so-called history that clutters our 
text-books — is to be found, not in 
the record of battles fought and 
political wranglings attempted, but 
in the endless striving of men and 
women— now as lone workers, now 
co-operatively — towards greater per- 
fection in arts and crafts, science 
and philosophy, literature and poetry 
and in the adjustment of social rela- 
tionships. 

I am not belittling the rules of 
economic and political effort ; I con- 
cede readily the claim that no abid- 
ing system of culture and ethics can 
be built up except within the frame- 
work, and upon the foundations, of 
reasonaole material conditions and 
standards of life. But it is neces- 
sary for us who labour, however 
obscurely, in the world of the mind 
to place first things first— first not 
in order of time but in order of signif- 
icance— and to reassert the primacy 
of cultural and spiritual values in life. 
I am reminded of the remark 


made by an Oxford Professor about 
thirty years ago— during the first 
world war — when a military dig- 
nitary asked him rather supercilious- 
"ify, “ And what have you been doing. 
Professor, for your country, while 
this war has been going on ? ” 

He quietly replied, “ Oh, nothing 
very much 1 I only help create the 
culture which you think you are 
fighting to preserve ! " 

We need not, therefore, be apol- 
ogetic if we give our time and 
thought to these values for it is 
only through their proper appraisal 
and appreciation and through their 
quickening into a living and motivat- 
ing force that the world can be 
eventually redeemed. Those who 
believe that the present world crisis 
is a purely political and economic 
crisis are blind or short-sighted; it 
is at bottom a spiritual crisis, a 
battle of values. Its .scope and 
intensity may be new and unprece- 
dented but, in one form or another, 
the battle has always been going on. 
The histofv of the world is a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted tug-of-war 
between the forces of peaceful crea- 
tion and destruction, between good- 
will and ill-will, betw'een humanism 
and narrow separatism, between 
social justice and group tyranny. 
And it should not be hard to. accept 
that any movement, religious or 
cultural or scientific, that tends to 
reinforce the creative and humanistic 
tradition is a cohtribution to the 
good of mankind. The P. £. N, and 
the I. R. A. are celebrating this joint 
anniversary because they believe 
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that, in their special fields, they are 
serving this purpose. 

This is, however, a plea for the 
sympathetic study and active pursuit 
of all cuKural values, while today 
I am concerned primarily with the 
values of Muslim Culture, t. e., 
culture as it has developed under 
the impulse and inspiration of Islam 
during the last fourteen centuries. 
Why is it important for us, for all 
Indians irrespective of their religious 
affiliations — and for other peoples 
also, for that matter — to study this 
culture ? One can think of a variety 
of reasons but I shall refer to only 
two of them. 

In the'first place, the world has 
become one in a sense in which it 
was never one before and this is true 
in spite of the acute and dangerous 
conflicts and differences which char- 
acterize the international scene. In 
fact, they are dangerous precisely 
because the world has become so 
closely knit together that whatever 
enriches or imperils one part of it 
has a repercussion all along the front. 
And this interdependence is not only 
industrial and technical but also 
cultural and intellectual ; ideas move 
even quicker than men and materials. 
In such a world, ignorance of one 
another’s culture is not only foolish 
and ill-mannered but fraught with 
great danger. Nations and com- 
munities cannot aiiford to build their 
insulated *' ivory towers ” where 
they might cultivate their cultural 
characteristics ignoring their rela- 
tionship and interaction with other 
cultures. 


In this cultural give-and-take, 
Islamic culture has much ol great 
value to give and much to take 
from other contemporary cultures. 
If it turns away from this enriching 
contact and, contrary to its geiuus, 
follows a policy of isolation, it does 
so at the risk of losing its creative 
vigour and vitality. Secondly, so 
far as India is concerned, it has been 
for centuries the hospitable home 
of many cultures which have found 
their fusion and mutually enriching 
contact here. The most prominent 
of these have been the Dravidian 
Culture, the Aryan-Hindu Culture 
( with its Buddhist variation ), the 
Muslim Culture ( with its many 
tributary streams, Turkish, Persian 
and Moghul ) and the Western cul- 
ture brought in by the British. 

The traditional genius of India 
has been one of large-hearted tol- 
erance. It did not reject these cul- 
tural gifts from across the borders 
but welcomed them and assimilated 
many of their features into its own 
elastic and growing pattern. This 
applies not only to the Aryans, who 
also, it must be remembered, came 
from across the borders, and to the 
Muslims, who made this country 
their home and have been here for 
a thousand years, but even to the 
British who stayed here only as 
conquerors and whose close connec- 
tion with India lasted barely 150 
years. In spite of the hostile and 
unfavourable auspices under which 
the West established its contact with 
India, many Western influences have 
become permanently embedded in 
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our culture and civilization. 

The contributions of the Muslim 
culture — I do not use the phrase 
the contributions of the Muslims ” 
because Muslim culture in India has 
not been built by the Muslims alone 
but represents a mighty co-operative 
effort in which many communities 
have willingly participated — are so 
many and so varied and they are so 
securely w'oven into the total pattern 
of Indian culture that they cannot 
be disentangled and removed with- 
out weakening and impoverishing 
the pattern. But I realize that, on 
account of recent political happen- 
ings in India, which strained inter- 
communal relations to the breaking 
point, there is a grave danger that 
efforts may be made to destroy this 
beautiful pattern. One can actually 
see many indications of this re- 
actionary and obscurantist mentality 
which must be resisted and re- 
educated— not primarily in thfc in- 
terest of Muslims or Muslim culture 
but of India and Indian culture as 
a whole. When the wound of parti- 
tion is still raw, one can understand 
— though one should not accept or 
excuse — this attitude but, if India 
is to be great culturally, it is essen- 
tial that the historic continuity of 
her cultural tradition should not be 
broken. As Maulana Azad remarked 
in a recent Convocation Address : — 

It is possible that other nations may 
have to learn new lessons for broaden- 
ing their outlook and for cultivating a 
spirit of tolerance. But so far as India 
is concerned, we can say with pride 
that it is the main trait of our ancient 


civilization and that we have been 
steeped in it for thousands of years. 
Here all faiths, all cultures, all modes 
of living were allowed to flourish and 
find their own salvation. 

Shall we forgo this great legacy of 
tolerance and broad-mindedness in 
the twentieth century when it is 
needed much more urgently and 
desperately than ever before ? With 
his unerring sense of what was just 
and right and his deep humanism, 
Mahatma Gandhi had realized this 
truth and was working with all the 
Strength of his great personality to 
guard against this danger, pointing 
out over and over again that social, 
political and cultural narrowness 
spell disaster and ruin — both for the 
majority and the minorities. 

And, of course, what applies to 
India applies equally emphatically 
to Pakistan. It can no more than 
India afford a policy of cultural 
isolation and exclusiveness or reject 
the gracious fruits of a thousand 
years' contact between Hindu and 
Muslim I iltures. Apart from being 
rcactiona.y, such a policy would be 
repugnant to the genius of Islam. 

So far as India is concerned, I 
would venture to express the opinion 
that, because the population per- 
centage of Muslims in the Indian 
Union has been reduced a,nd their 
political influence is weaker, it is all 
the more necessary to study their 
cultural contributions — and those of 
Islamic culture generally — with ap- 
preciation and sympathy so that 
their values may not be swamped 
merely by the accident of their 
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being a political minority. More- 
over, India has, as her good neigh- 
bours, many Muslim countries in the 
Near East and the Far East, with 
whom her* relations have always 
been cordial, and the study of Islam- 
ic culture would be a connecting 
link with these countries also. 

So much for the importance of 
the issues involved. Let me now 
turn to an analysis of a few import- 
ant characteristics of Islamic culture 
which have a general or universal 
import. What impresses me as an 
outstanding characteristic of early 
Islamic culture — in an age which 
was dominated by narrow concepts 
of race and sect and class— is its 
refreshing spirit of tolerance and 
this is a fact in spite of the centuries- 
old propaganda carried on in igno- 
rant or malicious quarters, to sug- 
gest that Islam has a narrow and 
dogmatic ideology and that it was 
imposed at the point of the sword. 
Perhaps it is the unhappy legacy of 
the days of the Crusades when 
Christianity and Islam confronted 
each other as the two most import- 
ant proselytizing religions of the 
world — and propaganda was even 
then one of the great weapons of 
war ! 

It is amazing that even a disting- 
uished scholar like Margoliouth and 
a standard work like the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica make statements 
about Islam — and its great Prophet 
— which would be ludicrous if they 
were not tragic, i.e., if they did not 
deepen the tragedy of misunder- 
standings and prejudices which 


make international concord so diffi- 
cult today. To those who are in- 
terested in a fair appraisal of the 
teachings of Islam and cannot afford 
to read monumental books of older 
authorities, I would recommend the 
study of Iqbal's " Lectures on the 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, " of Maulana Azad’s mas- 
terly introduction to his translation 
of the Quran and the writings of 
Dr. Bhagavan Das, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Sundarlal on the subject. 

They will then find that Islamic 
culture derives its spirit of tolerance 
from the basic teachings of Islam, 
which takes an evolutionary view of 
religion. It does not maintain that 
it is the only true and revealed 
religion while other religions are 
nothing but so many heresies. It is 
a part of every Muslim’s faith that 
every people and every age has had 
its prophets and its men of God who 
have showed the right path accord- 
ing to the needs of the times, re- 
affirming the basic truths taught by 
their predecessors, and carried the 
development of Religion a step fur- 
ther by relating it to contemporary 
needs and removing from it the dust 
of irrelevant accretions. The Prophet 
of Islam likewise crystallized and 
completed the great work done by 
the earlier prophets whom he taught 
his followers to hold in high esteem. 
How refreshingly different is this 
view from that which consigns the 
followers of all other religions to the 
outer darkness of hell 1 
It ensures the fullest freedom of 
belief and worship to persons of all 
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faiths for, according to the Quran, 
“there can be no compulsion in 
religion” and no creed or doctrine 
imposed by force can ever partake 
of the quality of religious experience. 
Islam makes it perfectly clear and 
reiterates it over and over again 
that spiritual peace and salvation 
are not the monopoly of any partic- 
ular religious group but are open to 
all who have faith and lead right 
lives. I stress this point at some 
length to bring out the fact that 
tolerance, which is so essential for 
the peace and the sanity of the world 
today, is an integral part of Islam 
and no interpretation of its culture 
or ideology would be right which 
failed to take this into account. 

There is no doubt that, taken as a 
whole, the history of Muslim peoples 
presents a gratifying record of prac- 
tical as well as intellectual tolerance 
of other peoples and of their faith 
and culture. The intense religious 
fanaticism which characterized the 
Catholic Inquisition in Spain and 
flourished in Byzantium was con- 
spicuously absent in Muslim coun- 
tries, where Jews and Christians 
were, on the whole, treated fairly 
and carried on their cultural and 
religions pursuits unhindered. In- 
tellectually, Islamic culture borrowed 
large-heartedly from Greek culture 
in its early stages, so much so that 
the Hellenian tradition, on which 
Western culture is based, did not 
come directly to the W'est from the 
Greeks but through the Muslims who 
had appropriated it from them, 
preserved it« added to it and then 


passed it on to Europe when it 
emerged from the “ dark ages.” 

It is also a matter of common 
knowledge amongst Oriental scholars 
— as Mr. A. A. Fyzee has brought 
out in one of his valuable papers — 
that Islamic culture was not the 
creation of Muslims alone but was 
the result of the joint efforts of Mus- 
lims, Jews, Christians, and even 
freethinkers and that many races — 
Arabs, Syrians, Persians, Turks, 
Spaniards, Egyptians and Indians — 
contributed to it and bore aloft its 
torch. We find this cultural large- 
heartedness in many countries which 
came under Muslim sway, including 
India. Many people have heard 
only of Akbar or possibly of Dara 
Shikoh who patronized scholars of 
different faiths and cultural ante- 
cedents but they do not know that 
the tradition goes back to the I’roph- 
et himself who said : “ Acquire 
knowledge, even though it may be 
in China, ” and “ Hiknial ( Wisdom ) 
is the lost property of the Momin 
{ the true believer ) ; he is entitled 
to it wherever he may find it.” 

Thus were knocked down the 
geographical walls which had been 
allowed to rise up in the " world of 
the mind” — those obstinate, per- 
sistent and senseless walls which 
have reared their ugly hedds over 
and over again in human history and 
given religion to languages, geog- 
raphy to science and narrow na- 
tionality to culture ! The Nazis have 
not been the only sinners in this 
respect. We have all sinned to a 
greater or lesser degree and God 
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knows there is much in the history 
of all peoples which they would feign 
wipe out ! Nor would it be true to 
say that Muslims have never, in 
practice, been guilty of religious 
narrowness or persecution. But I 
do submit, with a full sense of 


responsibility; that /anatieim can 
find no sanction in and that, 
wherever Muslims have been gttiUy of 
it, they have fallen from grace and 
sinned against the light that was in 
them. 

K. G, Saiyidaui 


COMMUNALISM 


India needs no arguments to con- 
vince her of the evils of communalism 
or of the disadvantages of separate 
electorates. But the objective and 
eminently unprejudiced study of “ Self- 
Government and the Communal Prob- 
lem ” by Marjorie Nicholson in the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau’s recent Re- 
search Pamphlet of that title will be 
of great value in several of the British 
Colonies. She writes 

The British Commonwealth will stand or 
fall on its handling of colour and rare ques** 
tions, and it can indeed make a contribution 
towards the solution of a problem which 
affects the peace o£ the world. 

Miss Nicholson recognises Ireland 
and India as the countries where Britain 
most obviously failed in colonial policy 
remarking that, 

given the diversity of Indian society and the 
historical traditions to which different groups 
succeeded, the first task of any government 
in India should have been to keep these 
differences below the surface, while using the 
whole weight of the governmental machine 
to assist and to develop constructive and 
unifying movements of every kind. 

That the opposite policy was followed 
is now past history, though the sorry 
results remain . hut it will hp wi»11 if f)i«i 


lesson is learned and applied elsewhere. 
Miss Nicholson deplores communal 
electorates and favours a literacy fran- 
chise and a unifying social policy, 
objecting to the building of new com- 
munal schools at Government expense, 
but as between minority rights and 
unity she would sacrifice the former 
rather than risk disintegration. The 
minority community has the greatest 
stake in the maintenance of ordered 
government, as she points out. 

Miss Nicholson's conclusions are 
particularly striking. Minorities, she 
holds, cannot find salvation through 
communal programmes, and "major- 
ities cannot hope for peace unless they 
recognise that, while all men may be 
free and equal, all men cannot be the 
same. " She closes with a statement 
by Gandhiji. 

In the midst of the clamour for sectional 
rights, it might do us all good if we occasion- 
ally pondered on the words of the wise and 
saintly old man whom Indians call the father 
of their nation : in reply .to a request from 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation for bis views on 
human rights, Mahatma Gandhi stated 
simply ; '* I learned from my illiterate but 

wise mother that all rights to be deserved 

*'* 


MYSTICISM IN SHELLEY 

[ The author of this interesting study of one of the most spiritually inclin- 
ed of English poets is A. M. D. Hughes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of English 
J^anguage and Literature of the University of Birmingham. He is the author 
of The Nascent Mind of Shelley and the editor of a collection of some of Shelley's 
poems. 

The month of August played an important part in the life of Shelley ; he 
was born in 1792 on the 4th, he met a tragic death at sea and his shore-washed 
corpse was cremated on the I5th-i6th of that month in 1822 near Via Reggio. 

-Ed.] 


To contemplate the world of all 
of us as a shadow of reality ; to be 
persuaded, in a phrase of Shelley’s, 
that ” Death lends what Life must 
borrow, ” or that “ here ” is the 
currency, but “ yonder ” is the gold ; 
or to aspire to “see God" not by 
taking thought, but in entrance- 
ments that seem to the knower to 
unite him with the known : this, it 
appears, is to be a mystic. And, if 
it be so, Shelley is not a mystic in the 
last degree, for he wanted “ peace ” 
and never attained to the windless 
summit of the Mount of Vision. 
But the mystical frame of mind, the 
metaphysical conceptions and the 
transcendent longings — these he had. 

Recall the “ Ode to Mont Blanc, ” 
written in the summer of 1816. 
Silent, inaccessible, lost in the sky 
are the mountain head and the head 
of the mountain stream. Loud, 
many-coloured, many-voiced are the 
wastes and chasms of ice and snow, 
the forests of pine, and the torrent 
in the ravine. In the path of the 
glacier man, beast and insect, herb 


and tree, vanish or die ; but far away 
the torrent is now a river watering 
grass and glebe. Under the high rec- 
ondite Cause, life and death, making 
and unmaking, have their eventual 
ways ; but here on these white 
heights destruction lords it. In a 
description of the scene written to 
Peacock almost at the same time 
as the Ode, Shelley is reminded of 
“Buffon’s sublime but gloomy the- 
ory” of the entire planet one day 
bound in ice, and imagines “Ahri- 
man enthroned among these palaces 
of death and frost ” and busy witlr 
the " fir.'t essays of his final usurpa- 
tion. ” Lut the Ode is in another • 
vein. Like Job, whose Book he 
loved well, the poet is humbled by 
■the majesty before him and dares not 
“charge God with foolishness" or 
with weakness. As a great tragedy, 
disclosing “ the unfathomable agen- 
cies of Nature, ” fills him with “ an 
elevated calm, ” ^ so on the slopes 
of Mont Blanc he assures his heart 
in face of a Power too great to be 
evil * : — 


^ ‘‘A Defence of Poetry. '* 

* In 1. 79 “ But for SMch faith **-—'• simply by reason of it. " The Boscombe MS| ha9 
• ' In such a faith. » 
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lliou bast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and wrong. . . ■ 

Nor is that his only comfort. In 
the Essay “On Life,” written, it 
seems, a little before this poem, he 
had discarded the dualism of mind 
and matter and taken from Berkeley 
what he calls " the intellectual sys- 
tem. ” Mont Blanc is the language 
of a mind, or rather the converse of 
minds, divine and human, conjoint 
authors of the great effects, each 
thereby a receiver and a giver. 
"All was as much our own,” he, 
writes, ” as if we had been the crea- 
tors of such impressions in the minds 
of others. ” Here, then, man has a 
sense of his greatness. For if the 
“ silences and solitude ” above the 
tumult were not tenanted, and if 
He who is there, the unmoved Mover, 
were not spiritual as man is, and 
spiritually known, not this stupen- 
dous mountain only, but the frame 
and stuff of all experience would 
have failed to be. 

. . .The secret Streugih of things 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite 
dome 

Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee ! 

And what were thou, and earth, and stars, 

. and sea. 

If to the human mind's imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy ? 

So far, however, Shelley’s philoso- 
phy is short of its principal clause : 
namely, that the "secret Strength 
of things” is not Mind and Power 
only, but also Love, The righteous- 
ness of God is attested by the 
majesty of His works; His love 
by lovers’ hearts. And with this 


addition the creed runs mainly on 
Platonic lines. In a famous passage 
of the Republic Plato raises his Idea 
of the Good " beyond existence and 
beyond knowledge, ” being like tbg 
sun, that from its separate height 
causes both the world that we see 
and the power of seeing. ( And it is 
characteristic of Shelley that, with 
no direct knowledge of the Neo- 
Platonists, or hardly any, he lays to 
heart just those sayings of their 
Master that pleased them best.) 
We read, further, in Timaeus and 
the Laws that " the Father and 
Creator, who is past finding out, ” 
made all things " fair and perfect ” 
as with the stuff in hand He could, 
filled His creatures with souls, and 
ever cares for them, small or great. 
If, however, in reading the Symposi- 
um we anticipate the later dialogues, 
and put " spiritual ” where Plato 
wrote " ideal, ” the conception of 
the divine disposer will give way to 
that of the world’s desire. We know 
God, Plato tells us, ^ more easily on 
the side of His beauty, for there we 
know Him with the aid of sense, 
and with that aid to begin with He 
leads us up from the love of the 
natural loveliness to that of the 
moral and that of the divine, till the 
Blessed Vision seals the sum. Nay, 
the whole creation — ^Nature and 
man, the daemons and the stars — 
looks upwards to its author and end, 
as He in love looks down. Many a 
passage in Shelley echoes these con- 
ceptions. On a glorious morning in 
the valley of the Serchio in 1821 ; — 
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All rose to do the taeks Ho set to each 
Who made us for His ends and not our own. 

In " never-wearied love ” He "wields 
the world," and from below and 
from above "sustains” and “kin- 
dles " it. And He is not the wielder 
only, but " the fire for which all 
thirst " and in which all are merged 
in one : — 


But then his heart misgives him. 
Love is king; but the kingdom is 
fearfully assajled. He can say with 
Plotinus, and passionately say, that, 
if the temporal order be but an 
image of the eternal, it could hardly 
be a fairer ; yet the " sad defeatures " 
will look through and sear the heart : 
not only the curses of society — the 
kings and priests and wealth and 
war — but the ills they engender deep 
in the souls of men to the "self- 
contempt ” that is " bitterer to 
drink than blood. ” The Manichean 
theory has a room in his hospitable 
mind and be holds on to it uncon- 
scious of any gainsaying from other 
inmates. ^ 

More and more under the weight 
of what he sees and suffers his mys- 
tical desiderium comes on. And in 
these varying moods he is again the 
Platonist ; for the temper of the 
Symposium differs in the same way 
from that of the Phaedo : here the 


^gnature of beauty over the whole 
wmrld and the ladder of beauty to 
"the heaven above the heavens;” 
there the imprisoned soul panting 
to escape from time. At this point, 
however, Plato’s sterner or maturer 
note definitely sunders them. Ask 
Plato how we arc to shun the evil 
and possess the good, and he an- 
swers : By our will and choice. We 
must stand to arms in this life at 
posts assigned to us and await 
the due relief. Or, if we are to talk 
•of escape, there is only one : “ for to 
fly away is to be like God as far as 
that is possible, that is to be holy 
and just and wise. ” These truths 
none of the greater mystics overlook ; 
but Shelley is one of the others 
whose bent it is to lose the individ- 
ual and his will to a usurpation by 
the divine. 

True, there is Prometheus in the 
front of his poetry, and his heroes 
in history are Socrates and Christ, 
types of the self-conqueror and 
the leader. But these few are the 
" intercessors, ” who for the rest of 
us "plead before God's throne,” 
and alone, as it seems, come up to 
the’full stature of a man. True also, 
he allows to each and all of us in 
the heart of our natures a citadel of 
the soul which the enemy may be- 
lea^er, but can never take. This 
is " a soul within a soul, ” a piece of 
a perfect mind, " which describes a 
circle around its proper Paradise 
that pain and sorrow and evil dare 


. • . I know 

That love makes all things equal : 1 have 
heard 

By mine own heart this joyous trutli/ the 
averred : 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 


^ It is definitely avowed in two of his longer confessions: Revolt of Islam 1. xxv 
and Prometheus Unbound 11. iv. It is like a tenant-at-will, who may be at any time evicted. 

u..i. _ -A 1I_. 
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not overleap ” ; ^ a mirror of the best 
and purest things ; the well-head of 
love and all it accomplishes in life 
and art. But this high faculty moves 
not of itself : — 

We are not the masters of our own 
imaginations and moods of mental 
being. There is a Power by which we 
are surrounded, like the atmosphere in 
which some motionless lyre is suspend- 
ed, which visits with its breath our 
silent chords at^jll. Our most imperial 
and stupendous qualities, those on 
which the majesty and the power of 
humanity is erected,. . .are the passive 
slaves of some higher and more omnip- 
otent Power. This Power is God. ® 

And if he can insist that only the 
pure in heart see God, or in other 
words that the suspended lyre is re- 
sonant as we may look after it well 
or ill, yet as a rule he forgets the 
fellow worker and thinks rather of 
the “passive slave” of “grace.” 
Look through his lyric and his 
fiction, and the rhythm of life, single 
or collective, is the same : dead op- 
pression and joyous insurgency, as of 
the buds in spring that " leap from 
their detested trance ” ; “ visitations 
of divinity, ” “ storms of Omnip- 
otence”; and the rapture from be- 
yond ourselves : At last even the 
distinction of the “ sacred few ” and 
the much less sacred many is swept 
away in the beautiful idealism #f his 
poetry, when the day of the Lord 
comes, and under the outpouring of 
His spirit all Nature is warm and 


kind, and all men's wills are levelled 
up in love, and evil flees from us like 
a once stifling dream. But even in 
that prospect, or some approxima- 
tion to it, he is not at rest ; for 
he does not always believe in it. 
“The redeemed of the Lord shall 
come to Sion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy on their heads ” : few 
hands since the Hebrew prophets 
have struck those glorious chords 
with a passion like Shelley’s ; and yet 
there is a difference. The Hebrews 
were to march to a real city on the 
plane of time ; and Shelley, inherit- 
ing the Bible and embracing the 
Revelation, expected a great age 
here and soon. But then in moods 
of misgiving the Hellenist superven- 
ed, and the expectation thinned to 
a dream of a type of justice “ laid 
up in some heavenly place,” and 
lastly thinned away in the longing 
for “a world far from ours . ’’ As 
early as “ Queen Mab ” he had laid 
to heart Plato’s famous picture of 
the estate of men as prisoners in a 
cave, watching on the wall before 
them the fire-cast shadows of sub- 
stantial things, these things them- 
selves nought but the imagery of real 
ideas ; and more and more the vanity 
we live in burdens his verse, and 
death changes in it from the brother 
of ruin to the brother of sleep, from 
a darkness to a longed-for light, till 
“life” and " death ” bear each the 
other’s meaning. We wage unprofit- 


» “On Love." The conception of this sinless nucleus is iamiliar to the Christian 
mystics, but Shelley did not know them. It is affirmed by Plotinus and denied by some of 
his followers (Jnge, Plotinus I. 261-264 ). 1 suppose Shelley took it from passages in Plato 
like the account of the sea-god Glancus in Republic X. 611. 

* *'On Christianity. " 
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able strife in a world 

Where nothing is, but all things seem. 

And we the shadows of the dream. 

We face a stage curtain dight with 
“ unreal shapes, ” till death draws it 
away for the intelligible scene. Or 
— in the well-known lines — life is a 
dome of many-coloured glass, till 
death shatters it and the “white 
radiance of Eternity” purges the 
stains it cast. And in the radiance 
not the moral conflict only, but 
change and difference will pass away, 
and the One gather up the Many 
and “ withdraw their being to its 
own. ” Of that absolute and blessed 
unity the foretaste and the pledge is 
love ; love that even here and now 
can ” blend the worm with God. ” 

With an intellectual passion that 
would fain see “ all things only one ” 
how can a poet thrive whose prov- 
ince is the manifold ? Byron ad- 
vised him to be rid of his meta- 
physics. But the high distinction 
of the pen that wrote the “ Letter to 
Maria Gisborne and “ 2'he Boat on 

BURNING 

The report that the rapid expansion 
of compost production in India is 
planned under the recommendations of 
the Central Manure (Compost ) Devel- 
opment Committee at its first meeting 
held recently at Nagpur is good news 
for the growing number who recognise 
the close connection between natural 
fertiliser and the health-protecting 
quality of the foods grown. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that legisla- 
tion be introduced to compel munici- 
palities to convert the whole of their 
refuse and night-soil into manure 


ihe S^chio, ” and wrote also the cry 
of Prometheus as the' divine love 
approaches — 

Life of life thy lips enkindle— 

is an increasing synthesis, in Brown- 
ing's phrase, “ of Power and Love in 
the abstract and Beauty and Good 
in the concrete. ” And if the in- 
tegration be still in a measure to 
seek, and the nympholeptic melan- 
choly his strongest note, yet even as 
“ the knight of the shield of shadow 
and the lance of gossamcre, ” he is 
a* power among men. For poetry 
sustains and blesses by casting our 
emotions in its special beauty ; and 
who but Shelley has written of the 
mystical hunger, surely the deepest 
among them, in words and tones so 
strangely beautiful and delicately 
true : — 

Though the sound overpowers, 

Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 

Of some world far from ouis, 

Wliere music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 

A. M. D. Hughes 

OF SILVER 

should be speedily implemented. The 
fact, ^however, that so large a propor- 
tion of the cow-dung produced is at 
present used for fuel raises a major prob- 
iem which the Committee recognises. 
A sub-committee" has been appointed 
to stttdy the issues involved and to 
prepare a plan for suitable tree plant- 
ing to provide the villagers with alter- 
native fuel. What Mr. F. L. Brayne 
has well called burning silver and 
gold '' must stop, and the natural give 
and take between the kingdoms be re- 
stored, but the scheme must not outrun 
the provision of cheap and readily 
accessible fuel of less extravagant type. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

AN ASPECT OF POST-WAR RECONSIHUCTION 

[ Shri Prem Chand Lai, who was for over thirteen years connected with 
Dr, Rabindranath Tagore's Sriniketan project for village service at Santiniketan 
and is now with the Teachers’ Training College, Ajmer, writes here of highly 
important practical problems. Many of the solutions to which he points are 
sound, but we should lay a greater emphasis upon the cultural aspect. India’s 
villagers, fortunately, are not poverty-stricken culturally as they are materially, 
but there is need of helping them as well as city-dwellers to wider sympathies 
and deeper insight, and to the broader vision that knowledge of the world’s 
best thought and the highest cultural achievements of all peoples could bestow. 
This may not practically be confei*able tomorrow or next day, but let us not 
forget it as an aim. Lighting the villager’s home is a desideratum, certainly, 
but kindling the light of knowledge and of aspiration in his mind and heart 
is more important still. — Ed. ] 

Almost every day one reads more fatal to village improvement 
about planning for the industrial, than the attitude with which our 
educational, economic and political rural people have so far been ap- 
development of the country. To proached by those in authority. A 
formulate and carry out these plans poor village teacher has not been 
requires large sums of money and able easily to approach the high 
the services of the best brains of the educational authorities and when he 
country. The most difficult task will has done so he has been made to 
be to find suitable men to carry the feel completely insignificant in their 
schemes into practice. High academ- presence. Even the chaprasis have 
ic qualifications are not the only re- not failed to insult him. Even high 
quirement. These men must possess educational and co-operative officials 
the necessary experience and have have paid their visits to the villages 
the right spirit, and the right atti- with a retinue of petty officers and 
tude toward the people they are liveried chaprasis. The result has 
going to serve. If a man is to be been that the poor villagers could 
of real help in rural development, not call up courage to approach 
he must not only* be thoroughly these officials with their grievances 
acquainted with all branches of and problems. What a difference 
agriculture, but also genuinely sym- in Yugoslavia where high officials of 
pathetic with the village people, the Co-operatives took the writer to 
understand their psychology, and go visit a number of villages. They 
to them as a friend and well-wisher had no paraphernalia with them, 
and not as an official. Nothing is The party lunched at a farmer’s 
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house and drank in a village cai€ 
which was frequented by simple 
peasants. These felt perfectly at 
home with the officials; there was 
not a trace of superiority or inferior- 
ity on either side. As a result of 
such an attitude Yugoslavia has 
made great progress in co-operative 
work. In all our dealings, individual 
and national, what is needed is a 
change of attitude. 

As one who has had some experi- 
ence in rural development, I should 
like to outline the plan of work to 
be carried out in our villages. 

There should be a Director who, 
in consultation with his colleagues, 
experts in their respective lines, 
would plan, guide and direct all the 
work. He should consider himself 
their captain and they in turn should 
loyally carry out his directions, filled 
with a genuine spirit of service and 
not working for their bread and 
butter only. 

An effective programme of rural 
development should cover health, 
education, agriculture, rural indus- 
tries, electrification of villages, vil- 
lage-planning, recreation, co-oper- 
atives and village roads. 

1 put health first for on it 
depends the welfare of the rural 
people. Their poverty is largely due 
to their poor health, and it in turn 
to their ignorance, so the problems 
of health and education must be 
attacked simultaneously. The health 
programme should be both curative 
and preventive. 

Even in Indian cities the number 
oi doctors is inadequate; in rural 


areas it is appallingly small. Millions 
die mainly because of want of medi- 
cal aid. Even where there are 
District Board Dispensaries, many 
villages are lying absolutely un- 
touched. To make medical aid avail- 
able to every villager, the Rural 
Development Department ought to 
divide each district into units, and 
provide each with a medical van and 
an ambulance car, something like 
the Mobile Medical Unit of the army. 
A number of such vans and am- 
bulances must have been released 
after the war, and more could be 
built on the same pattern for use in 
rural areas. Minor operations could 
be performed in these vans, which 
could bring the more serious case% to 
the nearest central hospital for 
expert treatment. Another branch 
of this unit should engage in preven- 
tive work, educating the people by 
means of lectures, demonstrations, 
cinemas and posters in how to avoid 
disease by following the laws of 
sanitation. 

If the t overmnent finds this 
scheme too expensive, the work can 
be run on co-operative lines. The 
work .of Health Co-operatives has 
been very successful in the villages 
round Santiniketan, as part of the 
Rural Reconstruction programme of 
Sriniketan. Three or four villages 
form a unit which maintains a self- 
supporting dispensary, managed by 
their elected Panchayat. The inemne 
from admission fees, determined by 
the Panchayat, forms the capital 
fund of the dispensary. Each mem- 
ber contributes one and a half 
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maiinds of paddy annually, and 
subscribes one anna monthly. Mem- 
bers get medicine from these dispen- 
saries at cost, and non-members at 
the bazar rate. 

The scheme provides also that 
three such units shall form a Health 
Union, in which each Panchayat is 
represented by three elected mem- 
bers. For want of funds it has not 
been possible to provide fully equip- 
ped central hospitals serving a 
number of such Health Unions and 
treating the destitute free. The 
scheme, however, is sound and can 
be given effect in all provinces with 
necessary modifications to suit local 
conditions. 

In India we have become accus- 
tomed to seeing appalling conditions 
of disease and poverty. Our rural 
population has first to be made 
healthy and provided with all the 
medical facilities which are theirs by 
right. They do not know their 
elementary rights. Those who are 
enlightened and privileged must 
fight their battle for them because 
in their well-being and prosperity lies 
the progress of the whole country. 

Rural education must meet village 
requirements. The children of land- 
less labourers will sooner or later 
drift into urban areas to improve 
their standard of living but, while 
not denying village boys the 
opportunity to enter professions 
other than farming, our aim should 
be to turn out better farmers and 
better craftsmen. Education should 
be given through the rural environ- 
ment in such a way that the children 


may learn to appreciate and to enjoy 
village life, though it is not easy to 
make children appreciate village life 
as it e.\ists today. Educationists in 
different countries and in different 
ages all seem to have one aim in com- 
mon — the formation of character. 
For that we require as teachers 
men and women who themselves are 
of the highest character. Once a 
Headman told me why the children 
of his village did not pp to school. 
When they went into'.j^e town, he 
said, they were alwaysfij^ploited by 
educated people. " Nb'^ch educa- 
tion for our children, ” he^oncluded. 
We must admit that w^-' the city 
people, have not played fSfr with the 
villagers. Centuries of.-^ploitation, 
especially of the rural rn^es, cannot 
be stopped in a day Iwl; through 
proper education, villa^^ children 
can be taught self-respQ£;t.and given 
the idea that citizenship^nvolves not 
only rights but duties ^SO. Mean- 
while the city schooi%?4pust teach 
their children the rlgjd attitude 
toward their less fof^t^ate village 
brethien. . 

A problem w|ti.cls has assumed 
proportions unprcce<^nted in our 
history is that of communalism. Its 
extirpation is a mighty task which 
has to be faced seriously. Com- 
munalism must be removed. With 
faith and determination it can be. 
The schools must attack the problem 
and teachers free from communal 
bias are the first prerequisite. 

About thf village curriculum I 
have written elsewhere. The need 
of our chU^mi, rural or urban, is 
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sammed up in the following quota- 
tion:— 

Greeting his pupils, tiie master asked : 
** What would you learn of me ? ” 

And the reply came : ** How shall we 
care for our bodies? ” " How shall we 
rear our children ? ” '* How shall we 
work together?” "How shall we live 
with our fellow-men ? ” “ How shall we 
play?" "For what ends shall we 
live ?...” 

And the teacher pondered these 
words, an^ sorrow was in his heart, 
for his oi^;rearning touched not these 
things. 

Of tk^e items the only one in 
which some sort of education is being 
given iifspine of our schools is health, 
but in aVay that amounts to little 
because j^nportance is given not, to 
what on;^^actises, but to what one 
knows. fjit is surprising that the 
health ot the village people is not as 
good as. that of the townspeople, in 
spite of l^eir living in the open air, 
and eating, more wholesome food. 
The chiff;»causc is their ignorance, 
which bof^rs on superstition. This 
ignoranceffe'jre^onsible for a host of 
rural probl^s. ^ndian foods, while 
perhaps thAasf^st in the world, are 
about the goore^ as far as their food 
value is concerned. Simple, whole- 
some and cheap meals prepared 
according to scientific methods 
should be provided in the village 
schools and demonstrations given to 
the village women. 

Agriculture is naturally very im- 
portant in rural development. Every 
province has an Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in every district there are 
Agricultural and Veterinary Officers. 


There are Government DemonStsa- 
tkm Farms also. Our farmers have 
not benefited to the extent that they 
ought to have, because of the 
manner in which the work is being 
carried out. 1 would abolish Demon- 
stration Farms and get certain 
farmers to put in improved varieties 
of crops and grow them under expert 
supervision. The' crops grown under 
such conditions must give a higher 
yield, and then other farmers will 
see for themselves how to get more 
,out of their land. The Agriculture 
Department should furnish free soil 
analysis and crop advice. Culti- 
vators should be induced to change 
their cropping system, and put a 
certain area into vegetables and 
fruit if conditions permit. Sufficient 
grazing ground should be provided 
for each village and every effort made 
to improve the local stock and the 
milk-supply and get the price fixed 
according to butter-fat content. In 
rural areas within easy reach of large 
towns Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Societies 'vill save producers duplica- 
tion of labour and expense and 
assure consumers a better quality of 
milk at a uniform price. Nowhere 
are the cultivators busy 365 days in 
the year. The best way to supple- 
ment their income is by following 
some cottage industry. These in- 
dustries will vary from region to 
region according to local conditions. 
There will always be a demand for 
hand-made articles. The Indian 
craftsmen were once not only 
artisans but artists. They were 
patronised by kings, but they have 
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dirtJ out because their works got 
replaced by cheap raachine-made 
artides. The few village weavers 
that follow their ancestral profession 
cannot compete with tnill-made cloth 
without improved types of hand- 
looms and learning to produce doth 
of fashionable designs. Experts 
should go round the villages giving 
demonstrations in all kinds of village 
industries. In some provinces this 
is being done under the Department 
of Industries with very good results. 
When a group of people have taken, 
to these industries, arrangements 
should be made for supplying them 
with raw materials and for selling 
their finished products. But in no 
case should the profits be allowed 
to be eaten up by expensive machin- 
ery installations. If overhead ex- 
penses are too high, the State must 
give the necessary subsidy to en- 
courage and protect the cottage 
industry. 

Research is necessary in the 
various cottage industries. Old 
industries must be revived and im- 
proved and new ones introduced. 

Successful rural development de- 
mands good roads in rural areas. 
Without them villagers cannot go 
about easily to purchase their re- 
quirements and market their pro- 
duce ; medical vans and ambulances 
cannot reach the villages ; children 
cannot go to schools; the Agricul- 
tural and Co-operative officers can- 
not visit remote villages. 

India’s road mileage is extremely 
small as compared with that of 
economically more advanced coun- 


tii^. ' As brought out in the Tata 
Study, Roads for India, it is only 
o.aa to the square mile as compared 
with 2.02 and 1.03 for Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., respectively. The 
roads in those countries, moreover, 
are motorable. If India’s cart tracks, 
bridle-paths and fair-weather roads 
are not counted, India has only 
about .075 miles of year-round ser- 
viceable roads to the square mile. 

India can be said to be living in 
darkness literally, especially in the 
country. Most of the pepple can- 
not afford light of any kind in their 
homes. They take their evening 
meals before it gets dark and go to 
sleep soon after. 

Jlydro-ekctric power Schemes 
have benefited chiefly towns and 
cities, except for irrigation projects, 
and yet India is predonjipantly a 
rural country. These village people 
are also tax-payers. Why should 
they be denied the. minimum amen- 
ities of life ? Brighter Jipmes in 
every respect should be .the goal of 
rural development. 

The houses in our villages are 
mostly mud huts;' saJpetimes the 
whole construction is oPcTude thatch. 
In European countries ^inimals are 
far better housed than inany human 
beings are in India. Beside palatial 
buildings, human beings may be 
living in huts not fit for itnimals. 
Architects should interest them- 
selves in planning model bouses. 
Since most village houses are built 
of mud, they cost nothing except 
labour and a little for the thatched 
therefore village planning can 
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be the more easily carried out. * 

Recreation entens into the 
life of our village people. The 
moment .the children begin to walk, 
work begins for them. A Western- 
er has observed that seriousness 
appears very early on the faces of 
Indian children. 

Cinemas, the radio, the theatres, 
sports and games of all kinds are for 
townspeople only. Even a gramo- 
phone is hardly to be found in the 
villages. One can imagine how dull 
life there must be. The villages can 
be divided into recreational units 
and Vans carrying cinema machines 
and radio sets can visit these villages 
at regular intervals. Discarded 
games materials from schools and 
colleges can be collected, mended 
and distributed among the villages. 
Other recreational activities can be 
introduced and high-school and 
college students interested in social 
service encourag^ to visit neigh- 
bouring villages^ to teach the chil- 
dren games .ani to entertain the 
villagers with gramas and musical 
programmes. Scouting on such lines 
as those of the Seva Samiti would 
be not only interesting and beneficial 
to the villa|[e children but also of 
immense value to the villages. The 
Brati-Balaka Organisation as con- 
ducted by the Village Welfare 
Department at Sriniketan has 
achieved wonderful results in the 
villages around Sriniketan. Its 
numerous activities comprise phys- 


ical exercises, including drill and 
sports, excursions and rallies ; col- 
lecting varietiesN)f paddy and other 
seeds, soils, etc., leaves of plants 
and herbs with a write-up of their 
medicinal and other properties ; 
keej^pg kitchen-gardens ; night- 
schools for those unable to attend 
day-school ; and social service such 
as cleaning up of the villages, clear- 
ing tanks of weeds, fire fighting, help 
in relief work and collecting weekly 
for the needy each housewife’s 
donation of rice. 

The aim of Co-operation is to 
make small farmers their own 
middlemen by organising them on 
a co-operative basis to undertake 
various processes connected with 
their work. Co-operation is a spir- 
itual movement which finds favourable 
conditions of growth in a people who 
have steadfastly fought to realise the 
ideal of equality. In India the Co- 
operative Movement can be success- 
ful only to the extent that we 
develop in our society a high ideal 
of social i ‘lationship and of proper 
economic adjustment, but it has an 
important role to play in rural 
development. 

There are many other phases of 
rural life that also have to be pro- 
vided for. But if there are the Will 
and the Heart, all those phases will 
be tackled and village life will be- 
come healthy, prosperous and worth 
living. 

Prem Chand Lal 


THE CULTURE OF UAHARASHTRA • 

[ Prof. S. R. Sfcartna, Professor of History at Fergusson College, Poona, 
and the author of several works in the related fields of history and culture, 
writes here of a sparkling facet of Indian culture, the culture of the Marathas 
of West Central India, whose inspired poet-saints moulded their people’s char- 
acter, broadened their outlook an# paved the way for their military and political 
achievements. — Ed. ] 


Now that India has come into her 
own it is more necessary than ever 
before to study the nature of our 
inheritance very carefully so that 
we may conserve what is best in it^ 
and also in order to discover what- 
ever may be best in other cultures 
for assimilation into our own. This 
is no longer a purely academic or 
theoretical question for the delecta- 
tion of mere scholars, but a vital 
national problem as well as one of 
world reconstruction. In the history 
of the progress of humanity we have 
now reached a stage when we can 
no more live, or even think, in iso- 
lation. Indeed, thinking and living 
have become aspects of a single 
process, and the one cannot be sep- 
arated from the other. If, for our 
daily bread, we can no longer depend 
only on our native jwari and hadri 
but must necessarily supplement it 
with Australian wheat and American 
corn-flour, how can we help think- 
ing at the same time of the world’s 
food resources on which our very 
existence has to depend ? Despite 
the materialism with which we are 
surrounded and the economic facts 
which dominate us, it is still true 
that man cannot live by bread alone : 
we have to think, therefore, not 


merely in terms of agriculture but 
also in terms of Culture. 

■ It is a truism that Culture is both 
local and universal. We may cor- 
felate the two by reminding our- 
selves that human civilization is a 
mansion built by many handsy” and 
that its cultural apartments, too, are 
numerous and varied. This variety 
makes for richness and not contradic- 
tion, conflict or paradox. That a 
plant has many branches, seemingly 
divergent, and leaves, flowers and 
fruits, separated one from another, 
does not make a living contradiction 
of its existence; even thorns may 
be a part of its vital synthesis. In 
the storm-swept and tempest-tossed 
wilderness of the world today, India 
might very well present an orderly 
garden, if we but tried ‘to live up to 
the spirit of our great culture. The 
Aryan Path is just the forum where 
many might come together to learn 
to understand and appreciate one 
another ; it is the world's emporium 
for the exchange of the world’s rich- 
est wares. The Aryan Path was the 
path of assimilation and synthesis, 
not of opposition and rejection. It 
seeks to bring, even now, what is 
apparently contradictory together 
for the sake of better understanding. 
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Indian culture is a product ef 
Indian history. All the peoples and 
provinces of this great country have 
made it what it is. In this brief 
article we shall try to ascertain the 
contributions made by Maharashtra 
to its enrichment. It is needless to 
point out that, like all other con- 
stituents of our country and civiliza- 
tion, Maharashtra has many things 
in common with the rest, as well as 
certain things which may be con- 
sidered distinctive. It is for us to 
remember the one without being 
forgetful of the other, because it has 
been the eternal quest of India to 
find Unity in the midst of diversity. 
The culture of Maharashtra with all 
its distinctive features is essentially 
en rapport with the spirit and trends 
of Indian culture taken as a whole. 
Popular impressions of Maratha 
history and culture may seem to 
contradict this characterization, in- 
asmuch as Maratha history was a 
history of revolt and not submission. 
But a closer examination and ac- 
quaintance will show that what we 
have said is also true. 

The character and outlook of a 
people are well reflected in their 
religious ideas and institutions, their 
literature and art, no less than by 
their political history. In order to 
appreciate the culture of Maha- 
rashtra, therefore, we have to look 
not only at the significance of its 
outer history, but also into the inner 
and more intimate life of its people 
through the centuries. Before pro- 
ceeding to do this, we might correct 
a popular misconception about the 


nature of Maratha history. The 
Marathas waged war against the 
Mughal Empire, not because it was 
Muslim but because it interfered 
with their independence. Shivaji's 
toleration of Islam has been acknowl- 
edged by the imperial historian 
Khafi*fehan : he protected the Qurbn, 
Muslim places of worship and Muslim 
women; Muslims were also enter- 
tained in his services. He fought 
against Aurangzeb, but fraternized 
with the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golkonda for the common defence 
ot the Deccan. The Peshwas, too, 
co-operated with the Mughal em- 
perors in their moments of crisis, 
and the latter looked to the Marathas 
whenever India was invaded by 
foreigners. Though Nadir Shah left 
before Baji Rao got news of his 
danger, the Marathas fell to fighting 
against Abdali in the defence of our 
common Motherland. In the great 
rising of 1857 the Hindus and 
Muslims made common cause under 
the joint leadership of the Mughals 
and the 'larathas. The Maratha 
struggle was, therefore, political and 
not religious in the sense of opposi- 
tion to Islam. It was certainly 
religious in the sense of standing out 
for religious liberty against aggres- 
sive interference from outside. 

In the actual happenings too we 
find that religious and political 
currents got mixed and influenced 
each other. In order to protect 
religious liberty it was necessary to 
organize politically ; and political 
organization could not be confined 
to mere administrative matters, but 
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in its national context and character 
also involved ctrltural sifting and 
reorganization. In fact, an intense 
cultural movement was the bed- 
rock on which the Maratha political 
activity rested. From the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, it was 
also fundamentally a religious and 
social movraient. Before its political 
leaders like Shivaji and his coadju- 
tors and successors app>eared on the 
scene to give it a permanent shape 
and direction, in the form of a 
Maratha Empire, its creative leader- 
ship was in the hands of the saints 
and singers of Maharashtra. These 
were as often drawn from the masses 
who were ignorant of politics as from - 
the classes. But though they seemed 
to be preoccupied, almost obsessed, 
with religion in the earlier, stages, in 
course of time they interpreted 
religion itself in terms of the living 
present rather than of a remote 
eternity. This was the most im- 
portant contribution made by the 
Marathas to our national culture. 

We are concerned here not with 
the individual lives of the saints, so 
much as with the Maratha movement 
as a whole. If the tree is to be 
judged by the fruits borne by it, the 
Marathas may be said to have 
begun with mysticism but ended in 
pragmatism . Though the sources of 
their inspiration wetp spiritual, their 
achievements were practical. Maha- 
rashtra Dharma, it is not to be 
forgotten, culminated in Maratha 
Swarajya. The two aspects have 
been mostly studied as if they 
were two independent movements, 


witereas they really one, and 
aetpects of the same national resur- 
gence. In this double achievement 
the work of the saints proved more 
enduring in its results than that of 
the politicians and the statesmen, 
thereby proving the truth of their 
teachings that things of the spirit 
are more important ultimately than 
things of the material world. Never- 
theless, they inspired their people 
to intense, heroic and fruitful activ- 
ity and not to a retiring passivity 
in the name of religion. 

In this short article it is not 
possible to dwell at any length on all 
that might be said in support of this 
interpretation. We will give only a 
few illustrations. The first and the 
most essential service rendered to 
popular culture in Maharashtra by 
the saints was to use the language of 
the people as the vehicle of the 
highest thoughts. The Mahanu- 
bhavas had done this to a certain 
extent, but the most monumental 
work was achieved by Dnaneshwar 
who wrote his immortal Bhavartha- 
Dipika — popularly called the Dnan- 
eshwari — in the Marathi dialect 
.spoken in his time ( i. e., at the close 
of the thirteenth ceritury ). He 
could not have chosen a better work 
to comment upon than the Bhagavad- 
Gita which contains the quintessence 
of Indian [^ilosophy. He did this in 
something like 10,000 ovis or verses 
which, like the abhangas, constitute 
a special feature of Marathi litera- 
ture. To use a Marathi i^om. the 
result was that " sugar was added to 
milk ” : suck is the deKckms effect of 
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reading tlie teachings of the Gita in 
the Dnaneshwari. Like the late 
Lokamanya Tilak— the most recent 
among the great Marathi commenta- 
tors on the Gite— Dnanediwar, too, 
laid stress on action. 

Those that followed Dnaneshwar 
also composed in Marathi, thereby 
swelling the great stream of popular 
enlightenment into a mighty hood. 
Namdev, Ekanath, Tukaram and 
Ramdas may be mentioned as the 
most outstanding, though the num- 
ber of the lesser lights is legion. 
They produced a symphony which is 
unique in several respects, together 
contributing to the great revival 
which bore Shivaji on its crest. From 
the point of view of purely political 
literature, Shivaji ’s time produced 
two important works, viz., the 
Rajavyavahara-kosha and the Adna- 
patra, the former a dictionary of 
political terms and the latter a work 
on state-craft like Chanakya’s Artha- 
shastra, but more severely practical 
than theoretical. On the secular 
side, we may also state in passing, 
the Marathas produced a vast his- 
torical literature in their chronicles. 
They created the povada or popular 
• ballad which is peculiar to Marathi 
and discharged a very effective role 
in spreading important news as well 
as inspiring the Marathas with 
martial ardour. Indeed, the spiritual 
and political spirit of Maharashtra 
may be said to have been sustained, 
respectively, by the abhangas and 
the povadas which were unique and 
powerful vehicles of popular instruc- 
tion. Few other peoples can point to 


so many and such effective media, 
for the dissemination of national 
ideas, sentiments, institutions, move- 
ments and culture as the Marathas. 

In both respects — religious and 
political— the Maratha movement 
was a mass movement. There were 
in it people drawn from all ranks and 
classes. The saints included farmers, 
tailors, gardeners, petty traders, 
maid-servants, mahars and even 
prostitutes who had repented of their 
evil profession. The bhajans, kirtans, 
aad pilgrimages en masse to Pan- 
dharpur and other holy places, 
produced a volume of national activ- 
ity rarely .met with in other parts 
of India. Reading about all this, 
one would imagine that the people 
were obsessed with religion and 
neglectful of the practical problems 
of this world. Yet, side by side 
with the tinkling of temple bells and 
bhajan-cymbals we witness the forg- 
ing of arras and armour, strenuous 
activity in building forts — which 
stud the whole of Maharashtra even 
to this day -and the creation of a 
fleet of hghiing and trading ships. 
These do not indicate that the people 
were preoccupied with mysticism 
and metaphysics to the exclusion of 
all other interests. 

The saints and mystics of Maha- 
rashtra have been compared by 
competent critics to those*of other 
lands, including Europe, and the 
parallels are both frequent and 
striking. One has even gone to the 
length of suggesting that Tukaram 
was influenced by Christianity. The 
existence of common ideas, expres- 
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sions and similes is an indicator of the 
universal elements in the Marathas' 
gospel and way of life. It shows 
that the saints and mystics of Maha- 
rashtra were members of a universal 
brotherhood. To that extent Maha- 
rashtra becomes an integral part of 
the spiritual world, which brooks no 
border or breed. 

The spirit of synthesis is also 
displayed in Maharashtra in the 
creation of that splendid trinity of 
Dattatreya, composd of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Malieshwara, which« is 
one of the favourite deities of this 
province. Hence the sectarianism 
which tore the people of>other parts 
of India into warring factions, found 
no foothold in Maharashtra. This 
may have been the result of the 
essential rationalism which charac- 
terized the teachings of most of the 
saints. These may have retained 
many features of orthodoxy in their 
daily rituals, but they were also 
iconoclastic in several other respects. 
Many of them demanded ; What 
good are the stone-gods daubed 
with vermilion {sendur) who are 


unable to take care even of them- 
selves when they are smashed by 
the Turks? They emphasized the 
spirit more than the dead form. 
They compared the man without 
spiritual vision to the peacock's 
colourful train which, while it 
displayed several eyes, was never- 
theless without sight! They cared 
little for old conventions. Dnana- 
dev was himself the son of a sanyasi 
who had returned to the house- 
holder’s life and been excommuni- 
cated for it. Choka the mahar asked : 
“ Is the sugarcane the less sweet 
because of its curved or crooked 
form ? ” Ekanath the Brahmin 
shocked orthodoxy by openly break- 
ing the caste rules. Dattatreya was 
often represented as a Muslim faqir ! 

In short, the culture of Maha- 
rashtra was activistic without being 
unspiritual, religious without being 
sectarian, and popular without fall- 
ing from the great heights attained 
by Hindu philosophers in. all ages. 
With all its provincial distinct- 
iveness it was Indian and therefore 
truly universfil. 

S. R. Sharma 


ANIMAL DAY 

One of the marked features of our — beasts, birds and reptiles — and it» 
civilisation is thoughtlessness about celebration on the 4th of October is 
animals, often, leading to cruelty. It is planned by the World League against 
good that for the last few years a Vivisection and' for the Protection of 
spedal day is dedicated to our brothers .Animals. : 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN ANCIENT INDIA * 

[Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, who contributed to our May 1938 issue a 
penetrating essay on "Education in Ancient India," has developed the 
fascinating and important theme in a voluminous study recently published. In 
pursuance of our policy of bringing into suggestive juxtaposition, wherever 
possible, Eastern and Western reactions to a significant line of thought, we are 
presenting together licre the formal review of this work prepared by Prof. W. 
Stede of London and the stenographic report of the oral review — naturally 
longer than Dr. Slcdc’s and regrettably somewhat condensed to meet our space 
limitations— which was given by Shri K. Guru Dutt, Director of Food Supplies 
in Mysore State, before the Discussion Group of the Indian Institute of Culture 
at Basavangudi, Bangalore, on the 24th of June 1948. — Ed. ] 

I 

The author, well-known to all and Buddhist. " 
students of Indian History and An- The outstanding merits of the book 
tiquities, well-versed in the tradition of are too numerous to be dealt with in 
his home-land and treating the subject detail ; we can mention only some 
with clear judgment and sympathetic characteristic features of general 
understanding, presents us here with interest. 

the ripe fruits of long studies. Histor- In the Brahmanical section Professor 
ical orientatiofi in the field of Educa- Mookerji deals with Vedic education, 
tion has hitherto been wanting, and Sutra and Sastra literature and the six 
the study of India’s records of ancient Schools of Philosophy, with a weighty 
education has been neglected. Professor chapter on Voga (the ‘‘crown-jewel’’ 
Mookerji has rendere(^ an inestimable of the systems and most important 
service not only to the historian but to from the educational point of view), 
all who are looking to the achievements and education in the Epics. We hear 
of India at the height of her cultural with I'ratification that women took a 
development as examples for their own a>nsiderable part in this field : there are 
present-day aspirations. r^ikas in the Rigveda ; they are referred 

Education in the old days was a to in the Upanishads, and Brahmanic 
catholic and liberal affair which in- . bhiksunis are mentioned in the RSmS- 
corporated all modes of thought and ya^a. The author gives valuable in- 
was not restricted to particular phil- formation about centres of training 
osophkal sects, in spite of its religious ( seats of sacrifice and courts of kings), 
colouring. This the author wishes to of which in the Epic Age Ayodhya 
indicate by the subtitle " Brahmanical (Oudh) was the most famous. 

* Atieient Indian Education ( Brahmanical and Buddhist ). By Radha Kumup 
M ooxsaji, M, A-, VH. D. ( Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 42s. ) 
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We are in fall agreement with the 
statement in the Buddhist section that 
Buddhism is but a phase of Hinduism 
and the Buddha himself a product of 
the Brahmanic system. We acknowl- 
edge with the author the general in- 
debtedness of Buddhism to Brahman- 
ism, a fact which is also evident in the 
wonderful chapter, rich in yield, on the 
Jatakas, where we come across the two 
very famous seats of learning, Taxila 
and Benares. This is followed by a 
chapter on education in later centuries 
( 5th-7th ) as described by the Chinese 
Pilgrims, and the cultural intercourse 


between China and India is fully dis- 
cussed and iCferred to again at the end 
of the book, with emphasis on India's 
credit in this respect. The concluding 
chapter deals with the fascinating sub- 
ject of ancient Universities, among 
which Nalanda was the most renowned, 
followed by Mithila and Nadia. 

We are grateful to Professor Mookerji 
for this admirable work with its wealth 
of materia], concisely and clearly 
presented, enriched by many beautiful 
plates and other illustrations, and 
(last, not least) supplemented by a 
copious and very useful Index. 

W. Stede 


It was several years ago in Mysore, 
when I was a science student, that I 
came in contact with Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji, so I knew of him then, as 
well as later on. Even recently, I have 
had occasion to read Dr. Radhaku- 
roud Mookerji's books. He is content 
to be almost obscure ; be does not seek 
publicity. This is only one of his 
works. It is not one of his main lines, 
but is a side-line. That he should turn 
out a magnum opus on it of this size ! 
It shows a wide acquaintance with all 
the sources. It is, indeed, our good 
fortune that, in the compass of one 
book, we have collected together here, 
practically from every source available, 
all the information about Indian educa- 
tion. It fills a great need in this 
held. I saw this book when I was in 
Delhi at the end of April and the 
beginning of May. I cast longing eyes 
on it. I inquired about the price, and 
I was told Rs. 33 /-, so I fingered it, 
hesitating whether to buy or not to 
buy, and then I said, '* If I am destin- 
ed, it will come to me. '* And strangely. 


II 

within a week of my return here, I was 
offered this book for review. • 

It is not a reading book, strictly 
speaking. It is a reference book. It 
contains almost everything regarding 
Indian education directly and indirect- 
ly. You find very excellent summaries 
of the darSanas. Each one has a 
chapter, and very able summaries, 
particularly Yoga. In that he is inter- 
ested and, if I may make a guess, it 
is not purely academic interest. He 
has insight into the Yoga system and 
it receives a certain pre-eminence. 

The book is in two parts : one de&ls 
with Hindu or Brahmanical education 
and the other with Buddhist education. 
The two parts are of almost equal size ; 
the book is well-balanced. One idea 
strikes us. Dr. Mookerji is at pains to 
make out that there is no difference 
between Hinduism and Buddhism — 
there is an essential unity. 1 myself 
was one of those who had the idea that 
Buddhism was a reaction, that it pre- 
sented the other side of the medal. 
Recent reading has removed that idea. 
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and I believe they interpret each other. 
You cannot tell which is l^ddhism and 
which is Hinduism. We read in the 
Chinese travellers' accounts that kings 
of those days recognized all the relig- 
ions, and that every household had one 
brother a Hindu, another a Buddhist, 
and there was no hostility, no antagon- 
ism. Hinduism and Buddhism interpret 
each other. There is no kind of funda- 
mental or deep-seated antagonism ; the 
colours that form their background are 
essentially one, and the ideals behind 
both these great religions can be summ- 
ed up in a single word which is common 
to both, and that is Dharma, If any- 
thing is revered in Hinduism and in 
Buddhism it is Dharma. Dr. Radlia- 
kumud Mookcrji refers to that in a few 
sentences at the very commencement 
of hi# book. 

He gives a very able introduction to 
the whole theme. The fundamental 
principles and the social, political and 
economic life were welded into a com- 
prehensive theory. Practical applica- 
tion follows theoretical ideas. The 
Dharma of education was to conduce to 
the fulfilling of Dharma, each according 
to his own background and tradition, 
in such a manner that his own life was 
fulfilled and the social obligations kept 
intact, so that they flourished. 

Coming from Dharma to culture : It 
is the background. Dr. Mookerji says 
that India is really not a geographical 
entity ; it is a cultural entity : — 

The Country was their Culture and the 
Culture their Country, the true Country of 
the Spirit, the invisible church of culture " 
not confined within physical bounds. India 
thus was the first country to rise to the con- 
ception of an extra-territorial nationality and 
naturally became the happy home of different 
races, each with its own etfano-psychic endow- 
ment, and each carrying on its particular ra- 
cial ti:i|j|itions and institutions. The political 


and social reality for Hindus is not goograjdi- 
ical, nor ethnic, but a culture-pattern. 

This Dr. Mookcrji relates to Dharma, 
and he illustrates how the aim ot educa- 
tion has been to fulfil this culture- 
pattern, like the unfolding of a flower, 
each having his own individuality. 
One point he stresses with regard to 
what you might call the culture-pattern 
is that "in political organization, India 
has believed more in group-life, which 
has received full scope throughout. It 
has had a most exuberant and luxuriant 
growth on the Indian soil, illustrating 
in the manifold forms of its organiza- 
tion all the vital and natural modes 
aud forms of human association." 
That group organization, commonly 
known as the caste system, has been 
the subject of criticism and misunder- 
standing. It is for that reason I am 
bringing to your notice his appreciation 
of it : " India, indeed, thus offers the 
best study in group-types, and in group- 
organization in which is now ()eing 
increasingly found in the West, 'the 
best solution of popular government. ‘ ” 
He has some interesting remarks about 
modern democracy; — 

The revel* against rnodcTn democracies is 
not mere paiLy politics or expediency but 
Nature’s own revenge against the violation 
of her laws by Man in his political arrange- 
ments. The Group has nut been given its 
propef place in the organization of individuals 
into the State. The democracy of today 
stresses alternately the Group and the Individ- 
ual. Hindu thought affects a happy com- 
promise by placing the worth of* the real 
Personality above all things. The concept of 
Personality is the point of meeting of the 
social group and the biological individual. 

I think that in these few senteif'c.es 
you have practically the theme that 
Dr. Mookerji is trying to illustrate: 
The development of personality in soch 
a manner that its own individuality |s 
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the object of culture, but an individual- 
ity organically fitted into the group. 
Such a realization was called Purush- 
artha. When you speak of Purush- 
artha you do not think of a self- 
centred man. 

The ideals of the group, its scheme of 
values, and the realities that the group-tradi- 
tion conceives as supreme, must be clearly 
reflected in the mind of the individual. 

He says that the need can be achieved 
only through a course of training that 
reshapes the psychic and bodily life of 
man. In this the individual was to be 
reared, but not for his selfish uplift ; 
although the individual was the aim ot 
culture, individualization was not the 
metaphysics behind the culture : — 

Thus the Individual must merge himself in 
the Universal to escape from the sense of 
change, decay, and dissolution. The Absolute 
is not subject to change. Individuation is 
Death, a lapse from the Absolute. Individua- 
tion results from the pursuit of objective 
knowledge, and this has to be stopped. Thus 
the aim of Education is Chitta-vritti nifodha, 
the inhibition of those activities of the mind 
by which it gets connected with the world of 
matter or objects. 

When I found such a sweeping state- 
ment, as if this was the objective behind 
all education, I had .some doubts, but 
when I went through the book, I found 
Dr. Mookerji had good grounds for this 
point. He says, " The pursuit of 
objective knowledge is thus not the 
chief concern of this Education.” Not 
informatipn but insight. " Individua- 
tion shuts out omniscience. Individua- 
tion is concretion of the Mind. ” The* 
aims of modern education are based on 
knowledge as information about the 
ex*ternal world but *Mhc Universe is 
not limited to what is revealed by the 
mere bodily senses which man shares 
with the lower animals. 

• ..man's faculties of perception are not 


necessarily limited to the flve senses ; and. . . 
mental life is entirely bound ap with or 
completely dependent upon what is called 
the cerebral mechanism or the brain. It is, 
therefore, considered as the main business of 
Education to open up other avenues of knowl- 
edge than the mere brain or the outer 
physical senses. It seeks to educate the mind 
itself as the creative principle in man, the 
creative principle of his culture and civiliza- 
tion. The Mind is its supreme concern and 
objective, the chief subject of its treatment. 
It seeks to train the Mind as the medium and 
instrument of knowledge, transform the entire 
psychic organism, overhaul the mental ap- 
paratus itself, rather than to fill the mind with 
a store of learned lumber, objective knowl- 
edge. It addresses itself more to the principle 
of knowing, the roots from which knowledge 
springs and grows, than to the objective 
content of knowledge. The chase counts 
more than the game. 

Its method, therefore, is the method of 
Yoga^ the science of sciences and the art of 
arts in the Hindu system, the science and art 
of the reconstruction of self by discipline and 
meditation. Yoga is defined as Chitla-vriiti- 
nirodha. 

I think the main difference between 
education as understood and practised 
in modern as against ancient times is 
summed up in this paragraph. 

Coming now to actual institutions, 
Dr. Mookerji stresses the point that 
India has believed in the domestic 
system, and not in large-scale mechan- 
ical methods. 

Artistic work is the product of human skill 
and not of the machine. The making of man 
depends on the human factor. It depends on 
individual attention and treatment to be 
given by the teacher. Here the personal 
touch, the living relationship between the 
pupil and teacher make education. The pupil 
belongs to the teacher and not to an institu- 
tion or the abstraction called the school. A 
modern school teaches pupils by ''classes," 
and not as individuals with their differences. 

After describing the daily life of the 
student, the discipline that was involv- 
ed^ be goes on to show how the teach- 
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ing was impartad through a succession 
of teachers. There was a Ifegolar tradi- 
tion of succession of teachers, and this 
knowledge was mostly conveyed in a 
peculiar form, namely, in the form of 
the mantra or sutra, an abbreviated, 
tabloid form of knowledge by which 
the teacher gave you a hand — it was a 
handle by which you could catch the 
vast body of knowledge. 

Finally he refers to the doctrine of 
^ahda or sound, how sound itself has a 
certain potency. We think of words 
as words, but this was something more, 
as in the Bible; "In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” That 
was the idea behind all education, and 
the sacredness of words was appreciat- 
ed. If we use words in a peculiarly 
secular or mechanical manner, the 
results will be one thing, but the mode 
of education was the integration of the' 
different life processes. The student 
not only learnt, but had to do some- 
thing. He had to tend the teacher’s 
cattle. He had to practise humility. 
He had to wait for the proper time to 
ask questions, and then the highest 
wisdom would be imparted in an effort- 
less manner. That was the aim and 
effort of this education. This was 
described as Dariana. The pupil’s 
eyes were opened to see things as 
they actually were, not as they might 
be fancied to be. He saw. He had a 
vision. That was the goal of all ed- 
ucation. 

These are the contents of the Pro- 
logue. It summarises the theoretical 
background of the volume. Then the 
author goes on to the Vedic concepts 
and terms, then to what education was 
in the Vedic times, through the various 
stages, from the Rigveia to the other 


Vedas and later Vedic education, and 
selects from the Brahmanical, the 
essential Vedic concepts. 

Afterwards he goes on to describe 
how knowledge was not kept as a close 
preserve. It was open to all. It was 
not the special prerogative of the 
Brahmins. It was open to Kshatriyas. 
Women were not excluded. And Anally 
we And in the Vedas, as well as in the 
Vpaniskads and other §a$tras, that 
there tend to be parishads, or small 
assemblies, and big assemblies. There 
was a certain kind of vital knowledge 
^11 over the country, and a burning 
desire not to stop but to reach the 
goal, and we have reason to believe 
that this goal was rea ched by some. 

Professor Mookerji speaks afterwards 
of the aims of education. He says 
that the entry upon education, the 
initiation, was considered as a second 
birth. The student became altogether 
diAerent, and was called a Dvija. It 
was something which initiated a young 
boy, which marked a break with his 
past life ; after that he was twice-born, 
and he had to observe the ideals of 
Brahmacharya until he had completed 
his educal on by the age of twenty- 
four, and then he would return home 
again, to marriage with its own signif- 
ic.'ince. 

Then he stresses the fact that the 
teaching was essentially by word of 
mouth. Oral teaching. And not merely 
the word but the teacher also jeounted, 
because the same word said in a dif- 
ferent context by a different mind might 
convey a diAerent impression. That 
was the source of education, not* the 
mere word alone, which is now the 
means of education. Along with, this 
rule, went the stress on the devel- 
opment of memory. On diet point I 
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think ancient India has mach to say 
which is not said in any other country* 
The entire body of the Vedas was 
cojiv'eyed purely by memory. It is 
becoming a lost art, but we have heard 
how Bhartrihari was once performing 
his ablutions in a foreign country when 
he heard some local people quarrelling. 
Later on they went before their King 
and laid before him the dispute for 
settlement. And he said, “Is there 
any one who can bear witness? " So 
they remembered Bhartrihari and 
brought him to the court, and we are 
told that Bhartrihari, who had heard 
the conversation, repeated it entiref. 
On being asked some questions, he did 
not understand. He said “lam simply 
repeating the words that fell on my 
ears. 

I have already referred to the claim 
that Buddhism was not separate from 
Hinduism but another aspect of it. 
Dr. Mookerji develops that idea here. 
In describing education in the Buddhist 
scheme, he gives all the details. Bud- 
dhist education had two different as- 
pects. One was the monastic aspect, 
the Sangha. The monks lived by a 
certain discipline. Against this, there 
was the lay public, and these had a 
different scheme of education and 
discipline. About this period, we 


are fortunate in lutving accounts 
of eye-witn^fses, mostly Chinese trav- 
ellers, who came to India to study the 
scriptures, to study Buddhism in this 
country and the ways of the people. 
I came across it for the first time in 
Dr. Mookerji 's book that India was 
called by the name of *' Yin.-tu, ” 
meaning “ Moon. " The idea is that 
when the sun sets, the moon continues 
to illuminate the world. It was India 
who could give the Western World the 
Wisdom after the death of the Buddha. 

Dr. Mookerji gives the names of num- 
bers of scholars, legendary or otherwise. 
He gives their knowledge, the extent 
of their learning, and their special 
merits. It seems that later on the 
peaceful movements of these scholars 
were interrupted. But it is strange 
that even Kublai Khan sought Indian 
monks for translating. He could not 
find any! Such was the scheme of 
Indian education and such the produc- 
tion. There are hundreds of names. 
There may be thousands which arc not 
listed. The whole course has been 
traced by Dr. Mookerji in a very 
masterly fashion. 

I have tried to summarise a big book 
in t!ie course of an hour. It will amply 
repay you to look into this book. 

K. Guru Dutt 


Background to Modern Thought. 
By C. D. Hardie. ( Thinkers’ Library 
No. 123, C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
London. 2s. hd. ) 

Professor Hardie ha§ written a little 
book covering the whole background 
of modern Western thought, touching 
all that to the Westerner seem to be 
important factors that have con- 
tributed to the growth of our present- 
day outlook. He begins with the con- 


tributions of early Greece, reviews — 
unlike some other books on the same 
subject — the influence of the political 
and social ideas of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, and ends with a 
discussion of our scientific and atomic 
era, pleading for centring education 
round science just as the Middle Ages 
centred their education round Latin. 

One defect of the book, which in the 
present age of one world and one 
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philosophy cannot but be regarded as 
grave, is the almost comt>Iete neglect 
of the contributions of India and 
China to the sum-total of world 
culture: their contributions are not 
insignificant. Little is said about Bud- 
dhism ; and, though the author devotes 
a chapter to Islam, he is generally 
inclined to the view that it is of partic- 
ular value to primitive societies." 
But he does not discuss what kind of 
religion w'ould be of value to civilised 
societies. He notices with some approv- 
al that, in spite of the high level of 
illiteracy in India, the country did not 
expel the army of occupation by tear- 
ing the soldiers limb from limb, as an 
“ educated " country would have done, 
but by practising non-co-operation. 
But he does not enquire what it was 
in their outlook that made the Indians 
adopt that method. 

The author's advocacy of science and 
of education organised around science, 
as a panacea for modern barbarism and 
brutality, will not appeal to many, 
when he himself admits that both arc 
characteristic of modern “ educated " 
countries. No country is supposed to 
be " educated " if it is not scientifically 
advanced. If the advocacy is for the 
reason that scientific education pro- 
motes reasonableness and a rational 
outlook, so do the Arts and the 
Humanities, though they should not 
be identified with Latin grammar and 
religious dogmas. The antidote for 
brutality and barbarism is not merely 
knowledge about nature's forces, which 
may produce just the opposite result, 
but the control of one's impulses and 
passions, in one word, self-control ac- 
cording to ideals rationally formulated. - 
The author’s inclinations are towards 
logical positivism, though he does 


not seem to be its whole-hearted 
supporter. But he reduces ethics to a 
statement of one's likes and dislikes 
and advocates dissociation of ethical 
statements from theories about the 
universe. Both destroy the very roots 
of ethics; for when any i>erson asks 
himself why he should act thus and so 
when his own likes and dislikes incline 
him to a contrary course, the fear of 
the policeman alone would give him the 
answer. Because Christianity commit- 
ted mistakes and the moral codes of our 
ancients contained blunders, religion 
^nd ethics should not be treated thus. 
One might as well say that, because 
ancient scientists committed errors, 
science should be abolished. Science 
is rationalised knowledge; and ethics 
and religion also can be rational. But 
so far few Westerners and few of the 
leaders of institutionalised religions 
have recognised that. 

The same altitude of the author is 
revealed in his view of the r61e of phi- 
losophy. He opines that it should be 
both analytical and speculative. But 
the value of speculative philosophy, 
for him, lies in correlating ** those expe- 
riences of ^'ic philosopher which he 
does not share with other people. " 
Thus philosophy is made a personal 
and subjective affair and not an affair 
of re.Tson, which, by postulating inter- 
connections between the fundamental 
concepts of our experience furnished by 
special sciences ranging from physics to 
sociology, tries to present us .systema- 
tised knowledge ^nd a guide to life. 

This criticism, however, though se- 
riously and sincerely made, is not 
meant to detract from the value of the 
book, which can be read with profit by 
all. It is extremely readable, inform- 
ative and stimulating. 


P. T. Raju 
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Professor Radhakrishnan the savant 
has come out with a splendid volume. 
The sixty-seven page “Introductory 
Essay" examines the Gita view on 
many philosophical and religious prob- 
lems bearing on modern life. 

The ancient commentators, Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, have all treat- 
ed the Gita as supporting exclusively 
the doctrines of their respective sys- 
tems. In their effort to establish this 
they have all indulged in polemics and 
dialectical controversies. Each of them 
has criticised the rival interpretations 
as misleading and false. Thus they 
have made the Gita a sanctified mummy 
of their respective schools of thought, 
a sectarian tract, and have attempted 
ingenious interpretations, forcing the 
verses to support the doctrines they 
hold. 

Modern interpreters of the Gita — Shri 
B. G. Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Tagore and Radhakrishnan — 
have all held the view that the Gita is 
not a sectarian scripture, but the gospel 
of non-dogmatic, rational, progressive, 
scientific Hinduism. ** It represents, " 
Dr. Radhakrishnan writes, *‘iiot any 
sect of Hinduism, but Hinduism... 
not merely Hinduism but religion as 
such. " " It is a religious classic, not a 
metaphysical treatise." It states the 
essentia] principles of universal spir- 
itual religion. It touches a world wider 
and deeper than wars. It is a power- 
ful spiritual factor in the renewal of 
spiritual life. It sets forth a tradition 
whicli sees truth in its many-sidedness 
and believes in its saving power. It is 


not something that is brought into 
being by works. It is a making known 
of what was hidden. 

Radhakrishnan steers clear of many 
difficulties. He holds in essence that 
the Gita is a valuable aid for the under- 
standing of the supreme ends of life. 

Every scripture has two sides, one an 
eternal element, another the temporary and 
perishable form in which it is expressed. 

“The intellectual expression and the 
psychological idiom " are the products 
of the times and they have to change 
from time to time if we are to bring 
the truth of the scripture to the hearts 
of our generation. The ancient comm- 
entators have written in the language 
and the idic»m suited to the mental 
background of their age. We need to- 
day a form and idiom appropriate to 
our habits of mind to understand the 
eternal truths enshrined in the Gita. 
Radhakrishnan's interpretation an- 
swers this urgent need. Familiarity 
with our scriptures has not produced 
contempt, but something which is al- 
most as bad. We have developed a 
“reverential insensibility," '‘a stupqr 
of the spirit " and an " inward deafness 
to the meaning of the words. " This is 
due to outmoded ways of expression. 
The Gita is neither old, nor new, it is 
eternal. 

The translation is easy, flowing and 
faithful to the original. The notes on 
each verse are full of learning and light.^ 
The comments charge the verses with 
great significance and fix them in our 
mind. At times the notes illuminate 
and remove doubts from our mind. On 


• The BhagaMdgUa. With an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit Text [in Roman Script ]. 
English Translation and Notes by S. Radhakrishnan. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
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more tHan a dozen occasions the terrific 
topicality of the message of the Gita 
is brought home to us. 

Radhakrishnan reconciles the antith- 
esis between Godhead and God (Nir- 
guna Brahma and Isvara), holding 
that they are not two but one, viewed 
now as the intuitional hjghest, and at 
another time as the logical highest. 
The God of the Gita is deeply interest- 
ed in the active struggle that is going 
on in this world between good and evil. 
He is an active sharer in the travail of 
the world. He is “ the great Samsurin ” 
in the words of Sankara. {Commen- 
tary on the Vedanta Sutra, 1. 1. 5 ) 

The Personal God of the universe has a side 
in time which is subject to change. . . .God is 
responsible for both the ideal plan and the 
concrete medium through which the ideal 
becomes the actual, the conceptual becomes 
the cosmic. 

God is the impersonal Absolute and 
the immanent Will. He is not idenlili- 
cd with the cosmic process (as the 
pantheists hold ) for He extends beyond 
it. He is not an emergent deity at the 
nisus of evolution as Alexander envisag- 
ed Him. He is not a mechanical or a 
vital imj)ersonal principle working 
blindly. He is at the heart of all, 
sensitive to our desires, responsive to 

Mysticism in Religion, By The Veky 
Rev. W. R. Inge, k.c.v.o., f.b.a,, d.d.. 
Formerly Dean of St. Paul's. (Hutchin- 
son's University Library, London. 
125 . 6d.) 

This is an important and interesting 
book on the philosophy of religion, but 
the Very Reverend Dr. Inge doubts 
“ whether a very old man ought to 
write a book even if he is asked to do 
so/’ The reply is that, on a subject 
like Mysticism it is the very old that 
ought to write even if not asked. For, 


our needs, and akin to our spirit. His 
avatara is not a bygone appearance, 
but a perpetual event. ** He comes, he 
comes, he comes for ever, " as Tagore 
put it. 

The conception of the avatara, the 
positive interpretation of mayd as the 
Lord s power ( ** time is the moving 
image of eternity *’ ) and the refutation 
of the illusory nature of the universe, 
the insistence on the preservation of 
reverence for life, as the exhortation to 
incarnate the eternal values in life, and 
the problem of evil are profoundly dis- 
cussed in the notes and the Introduc- 
tory Essay. 

Throughout the book Radhakrishnan 
is persuasive but he is never harsh in 
any interpretation. His stress is on 
the synthetic outlook of the Gita, He 
holds that the Gita requires us to unite 
the two " great centralities of religion, " 
vision and energy, “ salvation and 
social service, " God and the world. 
One without the other is like a torso 
and not a finished statue. 

Radhakrishnan's interpretation of 
the Gila stands on a par with that of 
Tilak, Aurobindo and Gandhiji and 
the four coa Htute a valuable heritage. 

P. Nagaraja Rao 

the author is a traveller who has gone 
cl journey, " like the old Cephalus in 
Plato's Republic, which others may 
have to go, and so we ought to inquire 
of liim ; “ Whether the way is smooth 

and ec'isy or rugged and difficult. 

Books on the philosophy of religion 
are apt to treat Mysticism as a *' state " 
of consciousness ; even the well-known 
Gifford Lectures by William James on 
The Varieties of Religious Experience » I 
fear, treat Mysticism as a ** Variety 
only, and as a “ state of consciousness/’ 
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instead of "as religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form"; 
while psychologists are apt to em- 
phasise too much the pathology of 
Mysticism. This book avoids both at- 
titudes, not treating Mysticism either 
as a branch of psychology or of psy- 
chopathology* 

Mysticism deals not witli states of conscious- 
ness, but with ultimate leality, or it is 
nothing. It belongs to philosophy, if with 
the ancients we define philosophy as the art 
of living and add that the unexamioed life is 
not worth living. 

Religion and philosophy are both 
"ways of living" and for those 
believe in tlic affirmations of the 
religious consciousness, the source of 
Authority in Religion is not outside but 
in the " inner light or testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. " 

There are eleven chapters, including 
the Master Mind Lecture on Plotinus, 
read before the British Academy ; and 
there is evidence of an increasing and, 
to my mind, a welcome, appreciation 
of Indian philosophy and thought. 
Besides the chapter on Plotinus, there 
are chapters on : "Greek Mysticism," 
"Time and Eternity." "Symbolism 
and Myth, " " The Problem of Personal- 
ity, " and one on " The Philosophy of 
Mysticism, " in which the relation 
between Mysticism and the philosophy 
of absolutism seems to me to be very 
well stated. Mysticism 

is a philosophy of absolutism, which offers 
an experimental proof of itself. The proof 
is terribly bard because it requires the dedica- 
tion of the whole life to end which is not 
visible when we begin to climb. Our world 
must Change again and again, and we with 
and in it. The pearl of great price is there, 
and within our reach, but wc must give all 
that we have and are to win it. 

But the former Dean 0! St. Paul’s is 
not content to discuss the past of 


Mysticism and Religion. What will 
the future Religion belike ? He thinks 
and believes confidently, as only those 
who have abundance of faith can, that 
there will be a revival of Religion, and 
that the future Religion will be a 
" Spiritual Religion " and independent 
of the Churches; this prediction is, 
naturally, concerned with the West. 

I am venturing to predict a revival of 
spiritual and unworldly religion in ibis coun- 
try, and no doubt in other parts of Western 
and Central Europe. 1 base this opinion 
partly on the tendency of human nature to 
seek for compensations. Now that all the 
idols of the last century are lying broken at 
the foot of their pedestals, now that what the 
Catholics call the last Western heresy, the 
belief in an automatic Law of progress, has 
been so far disproved by events that it has 
become a manifest absurdity; now that we 
arc losing faith in our political institutions, it 
is plain that wc must cither give up hope, as 
St. Paul accused the pagans of his day of 
doing, or once more fix our hearts where the 
joys are to be found, namely, on God and the 
eternal world. 

It is not possible to offer a detailed 
discussion of this interesting book. I 
will, therefore, content myself with 
cit(pg a noble passage from Plotinus 
quoted by the Very Reverend Dean 
Inge:— 

Wo must not be surprised that that which 
excites tlie keme.st of longings is without 
form, even spiritual form ; since the soul itself, 
when inflamed with love for it. puts off all 
the form which it had. even that which 
belongs to the spiritual world. For it i.s not 
possible to see it or be in harmony with it, 
while one is occupied with anytiiing else. 
The soul must remove from itself good and 
evil and everything else, that it may receive 
the One alone, as the One is alone. . • . 

He who has seen it knows what I say . . • • 
But the vision is hard to describe. For how 
can one describe, as other than oneself, that 
which, when one saw ih, seemed to be one 
with oneself ? 


N. A. Nikam 
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Wordsworth* s View of Neiuts and 
Its Ethical Consequences. By Korman 
Lacey, m.a. (Cambridge University 
Press, London. 8s. 6i. ) 

This latest study of Wordsworth 
endeavours to find out what the poet's 
view of Nature actually was. It might 
seem a little late in the day to ask this. 
Yet, the fact is, people think they 
know what his philosophy of nature 
was, without really knowing it at all. 
This is not surprising, because Words- 
worth himself was confused about 
many things and was never very clear 
in iiis head about anything. One of 
his worst confusions was that lie took 
philosophy as seriously as he took 
mysticism. So did Coleridge. In this 
matter he was tripped up by the age in 
which he lived. We are not so entang- 
led in secondary issues now, and there 
is nothing redundant today in a critic's 
asking again what Wordsworth's view 
of Nature w'as. 

Let me say at once that Mr. Lacey 
goes to the heart of the matter by 
saying in effect that the chief thing 
about Wordsworth is his experience of 
Nature, not his thoughts concerning 
that experience. His thoughts are 
neither clear nor consistent. He did 
not give due value to his mystical ex- 
perience. He did not concentrate upon 
that. He went off into endless philoso- 
phising and moralising about Man. 
Mr. Lacey sees this; he sees that the 

The Tales and Teachings of Hindu- 
ism. By D. S. Sarma, m.a. ( Hind 
Kitabs, Ltd., Publishers, Bombay. 
Rs. 3/-) 

Intended as a high-school text-book, 
impliedly for India, this popular pre- 
sentation strikes the reviewer as being 
admirably suited for bringing Hinduism 


experience was everything, but that 
Wordsworth let it go: “ The tragedy 
was that he let it go because he did 
not value it sufficiently. “ That is well 
said. Unfortunately Mr. Lacey does 
not value it sufficiently himself. For he 
immediately draws a red herring across 
his theme by writing as follows:— 

If Wordsworth, instejul of being content 
with having such experiences and thinking of 
the glory of the human mind which was ca- 
pable of receiving them, could have thought 
only of the Giver of them, he might have 
come within sight of that destiny to which 
in an earlier mystical experience he had been 
dedicated. He might have been led to con- 
sider that if the spirit interfused throughout 
all creation had really created men as the 
highest of all earthly beings, that spirit could 
hardly be less personal itself. From this 
thought of the spirit as supra-personal rather 
than simply impersonal, infinite, it would 
have been but a short step to the thought of 
the possibility of a personal relationship be- 
tween the spirit and man. And this thought 
might have opened the way for him to a real 
understanding of Christianity. 

It is hard to make much meaning 
out of that. And why drag in Cliristian- 
ity at that point ? It would not have 
been more irrelevant to have written 
Hinduism. But readers of The Aryan 
Path are pe rhaps accu.storncd to this 
sort of thing from the West. It is a 
pity. But I hope I have made it plain 
that Mr. Lacey's approach helps to 
clarify the fundamental issues. 

John Stewart Collis 

to life for ordinary Western readers. 
Much more space is given to the stories 
than to tlie placing of Hinduism in 
relation to the other great religions of 
the world or to the admirable exposi- 
tion, cogent and succinct, of tlie cardinal 
teachings of Hinduism with its lofty 
ethics and philosophy, its ^adaptable 
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code and its graded approach to the 
spiritual heights. The moving natural 
touches in the delicately presented 
Leelas of Krishna, like the l^eau- 
tifully condensed stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata and the 


Lawless Youth. By Margery Fry, 
M. Grunhut, Hermann Mannheim, 
Wanda Grabinska, and C. D. Rack- 
ham. ( George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. los. 6i. ) 

This book is the fruit of the work of 
the International Committee of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform anc^ 
gives the reader a clear account of what 
is today being done in a number of the 
countries of Europe to set up courts 
appropriate for the handling of juvenile 
criminal business. 

The major part of the book deals in 
detail with the constitution of these 
courts, and its nincty-six-page appen- 
dix, which appeared first in the Howard 
Journal, offers the sort of information 
the practical helper needs — the kind of 
material that is so much more valuable 
than emotional generalizations and ill- 
considered mental gestures. Of these 
there have always been too many where 
this subject is concerned, perhaps be- 
cause where young people are con- 
cerned it is easier to be emotional than 
objectively useful. 

While it is true that the late War 
brought out in abnormal dimensions 
the antisocial impulses of youth, it 
would not be true to say that the war 
created this problem, which is probably 
as oldas human society. Indeed, wdthin 
the lifetime of many now living there 
have been periods ( e, g., in Russia in 
the 'twenties ) when Society made for 
the children and the young people such 
conditions as to render large-scale delin- 


famous legends of Dhruva, of Prahlada, 
of Harislichandra and of Savitri and 
Satyavan, each with its unobtrusive 
moral purpose, elevate while they 
entertain. 

E. M. H. 


quency inevitable. 

All the contributions to the book are 
important since they are by men and 
women with knowledge and understand- 
ing. One of the most important is that 
of Wanda Grabinska, a former Warsaw 
Juvenile Court Judge and a jurist of 
international reputation. She shows us 
how the influence of Roman Law, so 
long paramount, has been overruled ; 
the underlying idea of punishment 
abandoned, the importance of social 
education recognized ; the responsibility 
of Society for its erring children accept- 
ed. A quotation from Herbert H. 
Lou's Juvenile Courts in the United 
States, used by this contributor, puts 
the matter clearly and briefly : — 

Juvenile delinquency, in its final analysis, 
is nothing but the result of the maladjust- 
ments of the child to the community stand- 
ards and the failure on the part of the 
community to provide for his wholesome 
development. The community, therefore, 
must take upon itself the responsibility for 
the child's social mahadjustments in tl.e 
community, whether they arise in home, in 
school, in industry, in recreation, or else- 
where. 

Half a century ago this adequate 
summary of the present approach to 
this social problem would have made 
strange reading : today, it makes plain 
common-sense. 

This is an important book and one 
that should be on the desk of every 
man or woman who has the heavy 
responsibility of administering justice 
to juveniles, and of those whose work 
is with such young people before and 
after trial. 

George Godwin 
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Wall WhiimaWs Backward Glances : 
** A Backward Glance 0 *ef Travel* d 
Roads and Two Contributory Essays 
Hitherto Uncollected. Edited with an 
Introduction on the Evolution of the 
Text by Sculley Bradley and John 
A. Stevenson. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, and 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00 and 27s. 6</. ) 

Backward Glance O'er Travel'd 
Roads" first appeared as Preface to 
Whitman’s November Boughs, 1888, and 
has since been classed as one of the 
indispensable guides to his life and life- 
work, absorbing as reminiscent litera- 
ry autobiography " and inspiring as a 
statement of faith. In the Nonesuch 
Whitman, edited by Professor Holloway, 
the essay occupies only sixteen pages, 
but there can be no question about its 
intrinsic quality. It is both the state- 
ment of Whitman's poetic creed and 
an analysis of his own work in the 
light of the theory. It is thus a singular 
juxtaposition of intention and execu- 
tion, and it is also an assessment 
and an anticipation. Deliberately and 
aggressively Whitman wanted to make 
a great revolution in poetry, in the 
choice of subjects and in the method of 
utterance ; he would be, in effext, the 
Homer of the democratic age, the 
Valmiki of resurgent America. The 


Religion in War and Peace. By Guy 
Kendall, m.a., Oxon. (Hutchinson 
and Co., Publishers, Ltd., London. 
I2S. bd . ) 

Our learned author has tried in this 
little volume to trace the fortunes of 
religion through times disturbed by 
war and through the intervals of prep- 
aration, of comparative peace. He 
has confined himself to the reactions 


exuberance of his vision and the energy 
of his style— often unbeautiful, but 
never without force— made him an 
elemental, unconventional and explo- 
sive poetic personality. 

In A Backward Glance" wx have 
Whitman's arresting defence of his 
markedly autochthonous Leaves of 
Grass, an analysis of its themes, and 
an enumeration of the literary and 
other influences that had shaped him 
as man and as poet. In the scholarly 
volume under notice, the editors have 
tried to trace the evolution of this 
famous essay from four earlier drafts, 
rfhd the filiations between these and 
the final essay are emphasized generally 
in the Introduction and particularly in 
the innumerable foot-notes and cross- 
references. It is absorbing detective 
work, and the result is quite a merito- 
rious piece of scholarship. It is in- 
teresting, once in a way, to raise the 
lid and scrutinize the wires and the 
machinery, and it is good to hav^i a 
facsimile reproduction of a 21 -page 
Whitman manuscript and study his 
superb calligraphy and his methods 
of literary composition. The inspiring 
photograph of the aged poet which 
serves as froi. ispiece further enhances 
the value of the finely produced, if 
heavily priced, memoir. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


on Christianity in Christendom. The 
other religions hardly exist for him. 
From the Christian stand-point he 
examines the Hereafter, Mysticism, Sin 
and Law, Democracy, Prayer and 
Praise, the conception of God, etc. 
Moral good or evil are as light and 
darkness. " If one of the two exists 
so must the other." There is a sense 
of achievement in getting over evil. 
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The days when religious institutions, 
like the monasteries, were looked up to 
au5 custodians of culture are gone. The 
people are groping under contradictory 
directions as there is no final authority. 
Christ's teachings liave not specifical- 
ly dealt with present-day problems, 
though the inspiration of his life and 
his philosophy go a long way to indicate 
the “strait gate" and the “narrow 
way. " The author fears that people are 
feeling that a policy of mere “ carrying 
on " without armed interference with 
aggressors will not keep such invaders 
out of the country. His reading of 
church history indicates that th\^ 
church lost its lead when it began to 
flirt with organised violence and he 
feels that violence cannot end war. 

Professor Kendall’s analysis of the 
situation docs not carry us beyond an 
academic study. One misses any prac- 
tical suggestions. He does not ferret out 
the real causes of war and search for 
ways of avoiding or banishing them. 

He dimly recognises that there is 
a difference between the conflicts of 
ancient days and the global totalitarian 
conflagrations of present times. If he 
had gone a little further in his search 
he might have discovered that these up- 

Religion in the Twentieth Ccnttiry, 
Edited by Vergilius Perm. { The 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
$5.00) 

Twenty-seven sympathisers or adher- 
ents of as many major faiths or va- 
riants thereof presenjt these accounts, 
most of them strikingly free from the 
dogmatic and exclusive spirit of the 
presentation of Roman Catholicism. 
There is happily no climactic arrange- 
ment. The reviewer has never felt that 
the editor of such a collaborative 


heavals that our generation is witness- 
ing had as their seeds the present* 
day economic methods of production, 
distribution and consumption based on 
a set of values divergent from those 
laid down by Jesus in his code of love. 
He taught us that life does not consist 
in the abundance of things we possess ; 
but modern education and culture set 
us running after material goods, which 
brings us into conflict with our neigh- 
bours. The remedy for this from the 
religious side would seem to be the 
inculcating of values based on eternal 
principles ratlier than on the immediate 
welfare of the individual. Even the 
Passive Resisters of the West have not 
yet found out that our lives have to be 
remoulded if war is to be banished. 
Totalitarian war is an inevitable con- 
sequence of our economic life and 
unless we arc prepared to change our 
standards it will be futile to look for 
peace and good-will among men. 

Having traced the fate of religion in 
war and peace, we hope that in a future 
study Professor Kendall will be able 
to suggest how religion can set out to 
usher in peace in this world distraught 
with competition, hate and jealousy. 

J. C. Kumarapi’a 

volume has discharged his duty by the 
reader in setting his exhibit before him 
and saying in effect, “ Take it or leave 
it. " Mr. Perm’s preface is most satisfy- 
ing with its emphasis upon the spiritual 
unity of all mankind and its appeal for 

the transcending of provincialism in 
religion. Especially encouraging is his 
conviction that the age-long struggle 
between prophet and priest must go 
increasingly in favour of the former. 
“ The values that are eternal are found 
in diverse places and on many tongues." 

E. M. H. 
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The Alchemist in Life^ Literature, 
and Art. By John Read^pH.d. ( Thom- 
as Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London and 
Edinburgh. los. 6 d. ) 

We are indebted already to the 
Professor of Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews for historical stud- 
ies of Chemistry, with special reference 
to the work of the Alchemists- In 
this volume Professor Read shows how 
mythology and magic ( with other 
ingredients) have made contributions 
to the rise and development of alchemy. 
Two cliapters discuss the presentations 
of the alchemist in literature (c.g., 
Chaucer and Ben Jonson ) and in pic- 
torial art (e. g., Diircr and Teniers). 
Praise is due to the publishers for 
their admirable production, and the 
illustrations are excellent. 

If to modern occult theory hydrogen 
is gas only on our terrestrial plane, it 
is not likely au contraire that science 
would perceive significance in most of 
the terms used by alchemists in past 
centuries. That '‘Adam's Earth" 
should be the equivalent of Mula- 
prakriti, or "Athanor" of the Astral 
Fluid, are matters of sublimation and 
interpretation which betoken an uni- 
versal philosophy that is something 
more than the complex " farrago " 
which Professor Read suggests is the 
basis of alchemical reasoning and 
experimentation. He himself is on 

Life and Myself, Vol. I. Dawn 
Approaching Noon. By Hakindkanath 
Chattopadhyaya. (Nalanda Publica- 
tions, Bombay. Rs. 6/12 ) 

A genius of rare gifts, background 
and early opportunities gives fascinat- 
ing glimpses here of an idyllic childhood, 
succeeded by an adolescent poet's 
pangs. The broadly cultured father. 


the side of the angels, however, when 
he extends the usual narrow definition 
of alchemy to include "a grandiose 
system of philosophy, embodying a 
field of human beliefs and ideas vast 
in range. " We may cherish the hope 
that one day the missing links of 
chemistry will be discovered in the 
usually despised world of alchemical 
research. "Separate the earth from 
the fire, the subtile from the gross, 
acting prudently and with judgment, ” 
records the Smaragdinc Tablet of 
Hermes, from which our author also 
c^uotes. But who today can read these 
cr5^ptic sayings with other than phys- 
ical eyes ? 

A modem savant in the Hermetic 
tradition wrote : — 

** All proceeds from Htlier, and from it 
seven natures, said the alchemistsi. Science 
knows these only in their superficial effects. 

(The Secret Doctrine, T88i<) 

It is very much to be desired that 
other students may be led to explore 
this subject by reading Professor 
Read’s fascinating study. To all such 
Heinrich Khunrath has given a motto 
in tlie curious drawing which appeared 
in his Ampbt*hcatrum Sapientiae AEter- 
nac, publishc.i at Hanau in i6og ( re- 
produced here in Plate 19 ) . It is Nec 
temerc, ncc timidc ( Neither rashly, nor 
timidly ) . 

B. P. Howeix 

sure of the Divinity of Man, his phil- 
osophic calm, his hospitality; arid the 
exiled revolutionary brother Virendra- , 
nath are vividly drawn. The book is 
engaging but it reveals an unresolved 
conflict between the Within and the 
without, between profundity and shal- 
lowness. 

E. Mb H* 



CORRESPONDENCE 


“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” 


In a thoughtful article on ** Religious 
Education in India" in The Aryan 
Path for May 1948, Shri K. G. Saiyidain 
made out a convincing case for the 
imparting of religious education in a 
proper way so as to lead to harmony 
in life. But there seems to be— or so 
it will seem at least to Rationalists 
like Dr. R, P. Paranjpye and Shri M. N. 
Roy — some overdrawing of the picturfe. 
Religion is good ; religious education is 
infinitely useful and makes the prepara- 
tion for life that a real education ought 
to make. But worship is not all there 
is of life ; living in the world as if living 
in a mosque or a temple or a church is 
not a possibility. It will, however, be 
wrong to think that we need little of 
religion. There is urgent need for 
religious education, but mere religious 
instruction will not do ; we need educa- 
tion, a complete experience, a prepara- 
tion for life. 

Hence the need for the right type of 
teachers. They must not be merely 
religious. An exclusively religious out- 
look in our teachers will lead to harm 
and not to any good. Teachers should 
have secular knowledge which they 


have made their own by wide reading — 
knowledge of history, of politics^ of 
economics, of sociology, of psychology, 
of ethics, etc. All teachers, however, 
ought to be familiar also with the re- 
ligions of the world and the philosophy 
of love, truth and devotion which 
underlies them all, a philosophy that, 
generally applied, would culminate 
in lasting peace throughout the world. 
Much is learnt by imitation. Let our 
teachers be truly religious, in thought 
and in action, and they will impart 
religious education by their life no less 
than by their lectures. They will 
command respect and their teaching 
will be effective. Religion will then be 
to their pupils both knowledge and 
experience, and it will live in them. 
Such teachers will make their pupils in 
their turn truly cultured and religious, 
broad in their interests and tolerant of 
differences of opinion. The products of 
such education will be able to plan for 
the real prosperity and^jappincss of the 
world. 

B. S. Mathur 

D, A. V, College, 

Kanpur, 



THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE: 


[The Institute celebrated Independence Day on the morning ot Sunday 
the 15th of August. Mr. D. N. Hosali and Mr. N. Kasturi, M. A., n. l., were 
the speakers. 

On July 22nd Mr. G. P. Kajaratnam, M. A., delivered a lecture on "The 
Flag of Free India { The Significance of the Wheel of .Asoka ) " which is being 
published as a separate Transaction of the Indian Institute of Culture. 

On July 29th Mr. M. Ramaswamy, b. a., b. i.., reviewed the book TJ10 
Great Rehearsal by Carl Van Doren on the subject of the American Constitu* 
tion, drawing pertinent attention to parallel conditions prevailing in India. 
This valuable review also has boon jiublished separately as a Transaction of 
the Indian Institute of Culture. 

.A Vocal Musical Recital was given by Shrimati Saroja Bai, B. A., on the 
2ist of .August. • 

During the month of August lectures were delivered on " Tyagaraja as a 
World Teacher" by Mr. T. G. Rama Iyer, b. a., "The Place of English” by 
Shri T. R. Venkatarama Sastry, n. a., b. l., c. 1. K., and "The Poets of the 
Romantic Revival " by Prof. P. K. V'cukata Rao, M. a. The books discussed in 
the month of .August were; Touchstone for Ethics by T. H. Huxley and Julian 
Huxley, Nuremberg Diary by G. .M. Gilbert, Doctor Ereud by Emil Ludwig and 
Essays oh Contemporary Events by C. G. Jung. 

On the 4th of September the Hon. Lady Egerton spoke on " Individual 
Initiative in a planned Economy "and on the 9th Shri A. N. Krishna RaC' on 
" Allama Prabhu: His Life and Philosophy. ” 

Below we print the lecture delivered by Mr. John Hampson on the 27th 
of March 1948. Readers of the interview with Mr. Hami>son which we published 
in our March number will be particularly glad to peruse this inspiring account of 
his study and his approach to the problem which is being worked out in Madras. 

-Ed. ] 


SOCIETY AND THE ANTISOCIAL CHILD 


It gives me great pleasure to come 
to Bangalore and to talk to you 
tonight. While the problem of the 
antisocial child has loomed very large 
in the West during recent years, it is 
not exclusively Western and I know 
that you have similar problems here. 
I have noticed that your children are 
very friendly and sociable, if given the 
chance to be so. I think, perhaps, 
I should start by telling you what I 
mean by the term "antisocial.” I, 
myself, as a small boy, could certainly 


have been classed as antisocial. " I was 
disagrotable and quarrelsome, and took 
advantage of my delicate health in 
Older to impose my will on others. As 
I grew older this tendency was correct- 
ed promptly. However, my early 
experience has given me great sym- 
pathy with the child we describe as 
antisocial— that is, the child who has 
not been taught to live in society. To 
live in a community one must have 
consideration for one’s neighbours ; 
that, I think, is a virtue which alt 
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children and young people must be 
taught, since it is not a quality which 
we are born with. We are born with 
the instinct to grab, and even iii India, 
where you have a deep traditional 
value of spiritual qualities, I think 
many of your young people liave be- 
come infected a little by Western 
materialism and that is very bad for 
you. 

While quite a young man I became 
interested in the problem of backward 
and mentally retarded children, and 
my interest in children, especially 
problem childien, has steadily widened. 
Many of tlic people, I find, who take 
up special work among children, do 
so in order to obtain bread and but- 
ter, rather tliaii from any real urge, 
and this I consider wrong. If you are 
really going to help, you must h«ive 
strong feelings, for to do social work 
properly you must feel enthusiasm. 
In time, I came to do a little work 
among juvenile delinquents or, as I 
really prefer calling them, difficult 
children, children who, for sonic reason 
or other, have fallen afoul of society. 
I soon became very much interested 
for, while I have no qualifications that 
I can boast of (other than of being 
a novelist who is naturally interested 
in human behaviour), I like children 
and, what is still more valuable, chil- 
dren like me. If children like you, 
you can do wonders with them, because 
they quickly accept you and if you 
lower the barrier of your own adult 
importance, then a child’s confidence 
is soon won. Remember, it is the 
adult who makes the barrier. If the 
child realises that none exists, he will 
soon feel that he can trust you and 
confide in you, and then you are in a 
position to help by explaining things 


that worry him — you can often tell 
him the way round, or out of a prob- 
lem. This is not always as easy as it 
sounds, for occasionally you come up 
against an abnormal child, one who 
needs the guidance of a highly trained 
psychologist or, again, an obstacle is 
where the child is in really serious 
trouble, one who has experienced prison 
or, at least, detention, and as such he 
may need expert help for his re-estab- 
lishment. Then there is the child who 
is unhappy, or who is so afraid of life 
that he is inarticulate and quite unable 
to explain his states of anguish or of 
terror. Many children between the 
ages of four and nine come into this 
class and they can often be greatly 
helped by play therapy. For instance, 
in England recently, a small boy of 
eight threw his baby brother in a pond, 
lie was quite unable to say why he 
had done this terrible deed, yet this 
child could have been saved, if only 
his parents had realised his morbid 
mental stale early enough. As it is, 
this child has been helped, since he 
now understands the motive behind his 
action and this gives him the chance 
to make a recovery. 

In England for many years we have 
used the system of the certified school 
for dealing witli children who have 
come before the courts for serious or 
repeated misdemeanours. In the old 
days, thirty years ago, these schools 
for difficult children were really jail 
schools. The child was behind high 
walls. Conditions were harsh and the 
atmosphere was far from good, but dur- 
ing the last twenty years there has 
been a complete revolution in the 
methods of dealing with difficult chil- 
dren, and we have broken down the 
old rigid and harsh systems of correct- 
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ing the antisocial tendencies of children 
and young people. The high walls and 
the iron bars are all gone, the guards 
too, and if you were taken into one of 
these schools today you would think 
you were in an ordinary boarding- 
school. Perhaps you might think the 
discipline a little strict, but I can assure 
you that if you visited some of the 
famous public schools, you would find 
far stricter discipline. 

About eighteen months ago the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in- 
vited me to do research W'ork into 
the current methods of dealing with 
children in trouble with the law. In 
consequence I talked to a great number 
of people concerned with this problem, 
including experts, probation officers, 
doctors, schoolmasters, matrons, and 
even to some of the children themselves. 
I went and stayed in various certified 
schools and Borstal institutions up and 
down tlic country. In this way I was 
able to feel the atmospliere of these 
places, and to see for myself something 
of their routine, recreation and life. 

Among the many questions I discuss- 
ed was that of causation. In case after 
investigated case I found that a bad 
environment, or an unhappy home was 
the real cause for the child’s fall from 
grace. Many of the children came from 
slums, or from overcrowded liornes, 
from homes where the mother was a 
prostitute, or the father had run away 
with some other woman. During the 
war, with its many and various restric- 
tions and handicaps, the standards of 
adult morality were lowered, and the 
children were set a bad example. 
Mothers with three or four young chil- 
dren would often go out to work in 
factories and the children would be left 
to run wild, to find bad companions. 
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We discovered that most of the anti- 
social children were neglected children. 
But even so most of them were not 
really abnormal at all ; tlTey were 
merely naughty and had received no 
proper training in social behaviour. 
Most of them had started in a small 
way, with truancy, or j^etty theft, and 
had been led, step by step, to take up 
a life of crime. Such a life is very easy 
for a cliild when there is no responsible 
person at hand to guide, control or 
direct him, a fact which many people 
who lead sheltered, comfortable lives 
fail to realise; for the children of 
middle-class people seldom come into 
serious conflict with the law. They are 
shielded from many of the temptations 
which constantly confront the children 
of the poor, of men and women who 
have hardly enough to live on. To 
such children the bazars offer their 
wares in such a tempting fashion. And 
they are very quick and nimble ; if 
they succeed in their first attempt at 
theft, they think that they will be able 
to do the thing again and again, but 
eventually a shopman or a policeman 
catches them, and then they are in 
serious trouble. 

I have discussed the various prob- 
lems of antisocial children, with 
parents, guardians, schoolmasters and 
social vforkers. Tlie question everyone 
asked, but none could answer, was : 
How are you going to deal with the 
vast mass of antisocial children ? This 
question of numbers seemed the' main 
obstacle, for all of us knew that there 
were not enough trained psychologists 
to go round. 

When I came to India a couple of 
months ago I talked to a number of 
interested people in Bombay about the 
problem. They, too, asked the same 
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question. One of my reasons for com- 
ing to this great country lay in the fact 
that I had heard of the Madras Govern- 
ment's new project for dealing with 
child law-breakers. Already they had 
done something which, as far as I 
am aware, no other Government had 
ever done before ; they had appointed 
an Adviser to Government in Child 
Psychology ! And the expert chosen for 
this newly created position is a doctor 
who had already done valuable experi- 
mental work with antisocial children 
both in Scotland and in India. 

I arrived rather early — for the New 
Madras Children's Act is not yet law. 
But I have listened to Colonel Thom- 
son's theories ( he is a Scotsman ) and 
seen some of his theories demonstrated 
already, in what must be called this 
interim stage. For an observer, one 
of the most significant points about 
his method is that he consults the 
children about their own problems of 
behaviour. He says : Look, what do 
you think we should do about this? " 
At first the children say that they do 
not know, but under his stimulating 
technique of question and answer, he 
makes them think. Soon the children 
respond freely ; they need guidance and 
direction, of course, but they play an 
active part in making the laws which 
govern the institutions in which they 
live — the certified schools of the Madras 
Province. 

He will ask: '* Whj' is it wrong to 
steal ? " At first the boy does not 
know, though he wilf admit that theft 
is wrong. When it is explained that if 
society did not condemn robbery the 
strongest person would be able to take 
away his possessions, the boy readily 
agrees, and becomes anxious to make a 
law against stealing and other antisocial 


behaviour, such as telling lies and 
taking bribes. I can assure you that 
his methods are most impressive and I 
have seen them working in a school of 
more than 600 adolescent boys all of 
whom had been convicted of crimes 
against society. 

Another important point about 
Colonel Thomson's method is that it 
can be learned and put into practice by 
people of good-will. In discussing this 
highly valuable factor the Colonel 
makes only one qualification for those 
who would employ his methods : They 
must like children. I wish I could 
take you all to see this man with a 
large group of what are termed "anti- 
social" children. You would be as 
impressed as I was, for the atmosphere 
is radiant with good-will and happiness. 
The children call him " Big Brother. " 
I believe that the peoples of the West, 
from England, Russia and America will 
come to India to see these new methods 
and to learn this new and practical 
way of dealing with children. Such 
methods as these cannot be confined to 
any one state or country, but will be 
copied all over the world. 

Our children of today arc the adults 
of tomorrow. We adults have allowed 
hatred and fear to rule us far too long, 
and even when we have good-will we 
make deplorable mistakes. Our only 
hope is that our children will be better 
people than we have been, that they 
will have nobler ideals than ours and 
pursue them further than we have done. 
And we all want our children to grow 
up to be good citizens. I like to think 
that since the tragic death of Gandhi, 
another movement has risen here which 
will draw the attention of the whole 
world, for India has the courage and 
the spiritual vision to start where the 
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West has failed in this matter of mass 
character training for children. That 
a nation like India, without much 
political experience, of her own voli- 
tion, when she gained her political free- 
dom should make this big effort (or 
her children is impressive. 

I cannot help saying that I think 
this magnificent gesture must bring 
about a most wonderful reward and I 
think the gesture by India’s political 
leaders has considerable intellectual 
significance. Whenever leaders take 
advantage of their people’s mistakes 
that nation ultimately collapses. Here 
your political leaders have developed a 
social consciousness and the people 
must emulate their big-heartedne.ss and 
good-will, for we can be quite certain 
then that India intellectually will lead 


the world in these reforms. If you 
carry them through then the world 
must follow your example. 

If we train oar children to be better 
than w'e are, then the world must 
advance, and so the standard we create 
will be raised higher and higher. It is 
only our children and their children 
who can bring about our deep desire 
for universal brotherhood. This is not 
just an ideal ; it is something which will 
work. I shall finish by saying how 
very happy I am to have had this great 
experience in India. I shall take back 
to the West the idea that India is going 
I0 lead the world in this very important 
work of character training. She has 
made a brilliant start with the anti- 
social child. 

" John Hampson 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Tlie opening address in the fon- 
ference on Civil Rights, held in the 
Atlanta University Centre last Febru- 
ary, which is published as a Special 
Supplement to the University of 
Chicago’s Round Table for June I3tli, 
has its message for India. In it Prof. 
Avery O. Craven of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, discussing “The Background of 
the Civil Rights Struggle in the South.” 
brought out how the rights of the in- 
dividual States were being invoked 
against tiie civil rights which were being 
demanded by the President in behalf 
of the exploited Negroes in that part 
of the United States. 

Human beings are not so constitut- 
ed that they can oppose what they* 
recognise to be right without salving 
their conscience by finding right also 
upon the side which they espouse. In 
this case, the opposition has taken as 


its rally ing-cry the essentially demo- 
cratic need of defending local j^overn- 
ments against the growing sweep of 
national authority. 

India has the same problems of 
assuring civil riglits to all and of 
defending i"cal r 6 gimes against undue 
encroachment by the Centre, and there 
is need here also for the formula which 
Professor Craven offers for their joint 
solution. He declares that 
a state’s riplit carries with it the rcspomsibil- 
.ty for doing justice according to the democ- 
ratic dogma to all of its people, and the only 
defense of local gevernment against federal 
encroachment is... the capacity and the 
willingness to look after human well-being in 
a given area in so good a f.ishion that no one 
could possibly suggest the need of outside 

interference The true believer in states' 

rights can help his cause more by seeing to it 
that his state lives up to the highest obliga- 
tions to all of its people, than by all the 
protest and fear he may stir up. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Theosophy Co. (India), Ltd., has pub- 
lished Reflections on GandhijVs ** Hind 
Swaraj” This small book contains 
articles which originally appeared in 
the Special " Hind Swaraj Number " of 
this magazine in September 1938. The 
book of about 100 pages is published 
to commemorate the first birthday of 
Gandhiji after his assassination in the 
early part of 1948 and is available for 
Re i/-, 2s. or 50 cents from the pub- 
lishers, 51, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay. 


The ideal of world citizenship was 
stressed by India's Governor-General, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari in his con- 
vocation address at the Madras Uni- 
versity on August 24th. Recalling that 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru and himself 
had been referred to recently by Mrs. 
Grady, the former American Ambas- 
sador's wife, in her farewell message, 
as men who belonged to the world and 
not only to India, he declared : Every 
enlightened citizen of India must now 
rise to the full height not only of 
national citizenship but of world citizen- 
ship. " India, by virtue of her place 
in Asia and her long and intimate 
connection with the West, had special 
obligations to fulfil. The Indian culture, 
philosophy and outlook on life held a 
new hope for the nations that had 
suffered and were suffering in the 
West. It was his hope that India 
would ** lead the way in demonstrating 
harmony in diversity and furnishing a 
striking example in human co-operation 


” * ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibras 

in the midst of seeming heterogeneity. 

We cannot escape world citizenship and 
the particular Dharma which must appertain 
to India in that regard. By thinking of the 
world and of man as a whole, we shall purify 
and strengthen ourselves even in respect of 
internal problems and difficulties. 


Not the least important part of Shri 
Rajagopalachari's inspiring address 
was that relating to educational aims, 
and to the obligation of leadership and 
of example which went with the privi- 
lege of higher education. 

The primary aim of education he 
defined as moulding personality in the 
right way. It was not indoctrination 
that was desired but that the pupil 
should acquire " an automatic apprecia- 
tion of values, moral and other, " and 
understanding of and respect for the 
different religions in the land. Total- 
itarians, he said, might wish to give the 
youthful mind a twist in a planned 
direction, but the aim of democratic 
education was rather ** to produce a 
free and faithful intellectual and moral 
apparatus." Less stress, he urged, 
should be laid on examinations and 
more on opportunities for study and 
assimilation. 

What is wanted is not competitive ambition 
but intense co-operation. The furtherance 
of the welfare of the people as a whole in 
constructive channels is the warp and woof 
«>f patriotism now. 

Honest work, he declared, was the 
sheet-anchor and it was incumbent on 
every Indian to put forth his full pro- 
ductive eifoct in terms of his capacity, 
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each in his own sphere. " The greatest 
crime in India today is idleness.” 


The Brighton Sesson of the British 
Association of Science was held in the 
second week of September under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Tizard. His 
address on " The Passing World ” 
naturally deals with the mortal aspect 
of the past, and the future is drawn in 
hues mundane and material. Technolo- 
gy and engineering, industry and war 
loom large and the implication of the 
great teaching that man docs not live 
by bread alone is entirely overlooked. 
As to the future, Sir Henry states : - 

Many years will pass before the droams of 
those who look forward to a woiUl Cif)\ em- 
inent wliich will bring not only peace but 
happiness (o all, will coinc true. But if it 
must be ill unstable equilibrium fur many 
years to come, let us at least strive to balance 
it so that the chance of a major catastiophe 
is made as small as possible. Sci<*ncf has 
much to contribute to this aim ; but just as 
no man can aim a rifle accurately without a 
back-sight as well^as a foresight, so must we 
provide ourselves with both, if our contribu- 
tion is to be worth while. The back sight is 
history ; it can be fashioned from our knowl- 
edge of the state of science as it exists today, 
and from wliat we know is possible. It can- 
not be so accurate as wc could wish, liecause 
we cannot foretell the effect of discoveries of 
which we have no inkling at present. 

The retrospect and the prospect are 
most unsatisfactory. The realities of 
life, the moral forces, the creative power 
of Nature, the directive power of Spirit 
are non-existent for Sir Henry’s back- 
sight and foresight. 


A timely warning against the setting 
up of language as a new divisive force* 
in India was sounded by Shri R, R. 
Diwakar in The Free Press Journal of 
15th August under the caption " Ling- 
uistic Fanaticism Will Be Our Ruin. " 


The unfortunate tendency of the mind 
to move from extreme to extreme is 
doubtless responsible for the erection 
of the natural and wholesome liking 
for one's mother-tongue into a pseudo- 
religion with the language as its fetish. 
Shri Diwakar did well to remind us 
that anything that disturbs “ the terri- 
torial basis of nationhood and lays 
emphasis on invisible links such as 
those of religion, blood, or language is 
dangerous to us. ” 

The proposed redistribution of Pro- 
vinces on linguistic lines will ill serve 
the interests of a united India if it 
strengthens the great and growing 
tendency to cliques. Siillicicnt acerbity 
has already come into the di.scussions 
of boundaries in respect of the propos- 
ed groupings to indicate llie evil quarter 
from which the wind is blowing. There 
are bound to be many in each linguistic 
Province whose mother-tongue is dif- 
ferent from that of the majority in it. 
Are they to regard themselves and to 
be regarded as outsiders ? The logical 
conclusion of that tendency is a shift- 
ing of population on a scale that India, 
already saddled with a tremendous 
refugee pr^^Mem arising out of com- 
parable fariiticism of a different 
stripe, can hardly contemplate with 
equanimity. 

Shri Diwakar referred to the com- 
munity of economic, political and social 
interests between all living in the 
Indian Union — and, we would add, of 
fundamental cultural interests as well. 
And he reminded his readers pertinent- 
ly that 

language is not and ought not to be looked 
upon as either a religion or anything akin to 
it. . , .It is like an acquired habit which can 
be changed according to circumstances. To 
think or look upon all those who speak one 
language as blood-brothers, or as thofe who 
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belong to one n&tioB, and to look upon all 
others as foreigners or as belonging to some 
other nation, amounts to sin in India. 

Mr. Avro Manhattan's almost com- 
pletely objective study of The Vatican 
. in Asia, recently published as No. 43 in 
the Rationdlist Press Association’s 
" Thinker's Forum " series (C. A. Watts 
and Co., Ltd., London, is. ) gives food 
for thought. Believing no orthodox 
religion wholly false or wholly true, and 
that in ori^t;i and fin ethics the world's 
religions own a common bond, we would 
have all men free to follow the religion 
of their choice, as Mr. Manhattan ast 
surcs us in the following pamphlet. 
Religion in Russia, is the case in the 
Soviet Union today. Nor would we 
take exception to the open and avowed 
attempt by any religious group to bring 
. others to their way of thinking by their 
example and by the promulgation of 
their faith by any legitimate means. 
These to our minds do not include, how- 
ever, the subtle proselytising of im- 
mature minds, carried on by mission 
schools under tiie name of education, or 
* social .service with an ulterior motive, 
or ideological penetration aiming at 
political influence in tlie name of 
religion. 

Religion is not " Ihe worst cloak " 
that a man only can have, as Bunyan 
well declared ; it is also the worst cloak 
for an organisation's political ambi- 
tions; and the resumption attempted 
by the Vatican, with growing success in 
recent years, of its one-time status as a 
political power raises the natural 
question wlf^a religious body should 
seek power. Then follows the question 
of means and then examination of the 
record of how such power as has been 
gained has been used, whether it has 
been thrown on the side of right or on 


the side of its own supposed interests. 

Mr. Manhattan finds the key to the 
present Vatican policy in Asia, as in the 
rest of the world, in its unrelenting 
opposition to the Soviet Union. The 
Vatican's alliance with Japan despite 
the latter’s aggressive advance on the 
Asiatic mainland ; its consent to open 
diplomatic relations with China only 
after it became clear that Japan was 
headed for defeat and that a substitute 
defender against Communism must be 
sought; its growing strength in both 
countries, in which Roman Catholicism, 
with educational, cultural and charit- 
able service on its banner, is attracting 
increasing numbers of converts — these 
are part of the background against 
which Indians must read the por- 
tents 


In a thoughtful study of “ Religion 
and Co-operative Ethics " in The Plain 
View quarterly of The Ethical Union 
( London ), Sir Richard Gregory sees in 
human rights and duties “ the common 
ground upon which all peoples can 
meet in fellowship, whatever their faith 
may be in divine powers, or with none. ” 
While he denies distinctiveness to the 
ideals of Christianity, declaring them 
common to all high religions, he recog- 
nises, of course, variations in ethical 
ideals in terms of the stage of culture 
and environment. From the obliga- 
tions within the group, however, the 
outlook has to widen to the concept of 
the brotherhood of man. We have 
still far to go, as Sir Richard remarks, 
‘‘before the moral laws which deter- 
mine the rights and duties of a 
community are extended to bind the 
peoples of the worM JSg^thgr for their 
common welfar^'^v.'C 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— Tht Voice of the Silence 
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PARACELSUS AND BOEHME"' 


It was in the month of November 
that two great men were born, the 
value of whose knowledge and the 
depth of whose service to humanity 
still remain to be fully acknowledged. 

Theophrastus von Ilohonhcirn, later 
known as Paracelsus, was born on 14th 
November 1493. 

Jacob Boehmc on i8lh November 

1575. 

Both were bearers of the Torch of 
Truth of the Wisdom-Religion to the 
mediaeval ages of Europe Both were 
Theosophists and Jacob Boehmc act- 
ually wrote a book named Theosophiskc 
Siudier. Paracelsus carried on his re- 
searches in the sphere of tlie objective. 
As a practising physician he used his 
knowledge of the Science of Occultism 
and dug foundations for the method of 
laboratory experimentation, but never 
overlooking the invisible and the intan- 
gible. Boehme, on the other hand, 
taught what he acquired subjectively. 
A study of the genuine writings of both 
these teachers of the Esoteric Philoso- 
phy will yield precious knowledge 
which can be used by the individual 
for self-improvement as well as for 
serving humankind. 

The influence of the teachings of 
Paracelsus and Boehme on European 


thought and culture is vast but indirect 
and has not been properly assayed. 
Since the days of H. P. Blavatsky, who 
wrote a good deal bout both these 
Occultists who were her predecessors, 
serious and sincere attempts have been 
made to bring their life-labours to the 
notice of the general public. The al- 
truistic labours of Paracelsus and 
Boehme and their like still remain to 
be better known and evaluated in the 
Occident. Their work was to intro- 
duce the Wisdom of the Ancients, 
which was better appreciated in the 
Orient, for the benefit of the West, 

The Teachings of the philanthropic 
Esoteiicists of Europe have great value 
for modern f idians. There is a notion 
abroad in this country that spiritual 
Wisdom is the monopoly of the East in 
general and India in particular. The 
very fact of Wisdom ante-dating the 
Vedas *is not considered. Yoga, t. e . 
Self’Rcalisation through self-discipline, 
ib not cxcliLsively Indian or a Hindu 
science and art. Wisdom is universal 
and Indian scholars miss a great deal 
in neglecting the study of Occidental 
Yogis and Occultists from Pythagoras 
down to H. P. Blavatsky and William 
Quan Judge. 

We salute the memory of Paracel- 
sus, the greatest Occultist of the Mid- 
dle Ages in Europe, and of Boehme^ 
the poor shoe-maker who was a natural 
clairvoyant of most wonderful pow6rs» 



ISLAM AND WORLD CULTURE 


[ Prof- A. J. Arberry, Professor of Arabic in Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, who is tlie author of several scholarly studies in his field, writes 
here of the great contribution, often overlooked, which Islam has made, of which 
not the least important for the West was its preservation and transmission of 
the cultural values of the Grceco-Roman world, which had in turn derived from 


Egypt and from India. — Ed. ] 

What is the contribution of 
Islamic culture to world progress ? 
This is a difficult question to be 
asked to answer in two thousand 
wgrds, as I have been invited to do 
yet the limits set for my reply make 
the task in many, ways easier, for it 
means that we shall need to confine 
our attention to fundamentals and 
to avoid the discussion of details, 
however fascinating and revealing 
these may be. 

The best point of departure for 
our enquiry is to propound another 
question, and to give a response to 
that. What would have been the 
probable fate of world civilization, if 
Muhammad had never lived and the 
religion of Islam not been revealed ? 

By the end of the sixth century 
A. D. when Muhammad began his 
mission, Greco-Roman civilization, 
which had brought so great intellect- 
ual brilliance and material prosperity 
to Europe, Asia Minor and North 
Africa, was in the. last stages of 
decay. Christianity was rent by 
schismatic quarrels. The Sassanian 
empire of Persia was fast breaking 
up. The Dark Ages of the W’est 
were at hand. 

It is possibly not too much to say 


that, but for the unifying influence 
of Islftm and the coherent pattern of 
Islamic culture. Western civilization 
would in due course have been over- 
whelmed and utterly destroyed by 
the successive waves of barbarian 
invaders. It w'as a most fortunate 
circumstance that w’hen the most 
powerful threat came, from the 
Turkish, Mongol and Tartar tribes, 
the Islamic empire, though weakened 
by decay and internal dissension, yet 
remained solid enough and strong 
enough to absorb the full impact of 
those onslaughts and to halt the 
flood of destruction short of Europe. 

Otherwise, it seems that nothing 
could have stood between Hulagu 
Khan and tlie Atlantic seaboard. 
Rome and Paris would have suffered 
the fate of Baghdad. The scholars 
of the West, like those of Persia and 
Iraq, would have been butchered, 
and those monastic libraries which 
formed the centres of learning at the 
renaissance pillaged and burned. 

So much on the purely material 
plane. On the spiritual level, we 
might speculate that it was in part 
at least the challenge thrown down 
by Islam for the possession of men's 
souls that stimulated the Christian 
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West to seek a revival of learning, 
lest the masses of Europe should go 
over wholly to the new religion. 
The naked sword of Islamic mono- 
theism could only be parried by 
the shield of a Christianity purified 
and rid of its crasser accretions of 
pagan superstition. 

Materially and spiritually Islam 
throughout its history has maintain- 
ed a certain pattern of thought, a 
distinctive standard of life that have 
secured, despite all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, a notable stability of 
culture over a large area of the globe. 
It is easier to discern the significance 
of this fact in these days of the 
breaking up of nations and empires, 
when we are spectators of a Europe 
seemingly on the brink of dissolution. 

We see, perhaps for the first time 
in such startling clarity, that the 
first requisite of a civilization if it is 
to survive, much less prosper, is that 
it should be grounded in a firm faith 
in itself and its values. Because the 
peoples of Europe appear to have 
lost faith in themselves and their 
traditional way of life and belief, 
Europe may well perish as an inte- 
grated centre of civilization. . 

Because Islam offered its followers 
a firm and simple faith, asserting the 
omnipotence of a Divine Power yet 
maintaining the worth and dignity 
of the individual man and woman, 
the Muslim peoples held fast to their 
conception of the good life in the 
face of immense catastrophes. 

Islam is a system of law as well as 
a way of life and worship. Men will 
more readily and obediently accept 
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the idea of the sanctity of law if 
they believe it to be rooted in a 
heavenly faith, and not the imposi- 
tion of the strong upon the weak. 
The religious law of Islam provided 
a fair and reasonable basis for s&ciety 
and human relations : it is marked by 
a benevolent care for the weak, the 
widow and orphan, and asserts the 
rights as well as the duties of the 
ordinary citizen. Islam gave birth 
to one of the great legal systems of 
mankind, and taught its followers to 
^accept and respect the arbitrament 
of a reasoned judgment in all causes 
and disputes. 

The faith which Muhammad 
brought to mankind thus supplied 
the spiritual and material basis for 
a civilization which in point of 
extent and duration bears compar- 
ison with any of the other great 
civilizations of history. It provided 
a common standard of ethics and 
conduct and a common .sense of 
loyalty which bound together many 
millions of men and women of the 
most diver-e races and languages, 
fashioning an international society 
that has known a large measure of 
internal peace and security. 

Islam created a model of human 
intercourse which, given favourable 
circumstances, might well bring 
about the permanent pacification of 
an area stretching from the Atlantic 
coasts of Africa to the frontiers of 
India and China. It has furnished 
the ideal of a virtually classless order 
of life in which discriminations of 
pedigree and colour need play no 
part. 
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When we consider the inteUeetual 
and artistic achievemenjts df Islamk 
civilization, we are compelled to 
recognize that they are fully equal 
to its other contributions to world 
culture. Each of the major “ Islam* 
ic '' languages — Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Urdu — has produced its 
own great literature, both religious 
and secular, rivalling in range and 
quality any comparable outptit of 
the human mind. And what is out- 
standingly obvious in all these 
literatures is how predominantly, 
Islamic in character and inspiration 
they are ; though each of the 
languages acting as vehicles of 
thought and expression belongs to a 
different group and has its own quite 
characteristic structure, there is a 
remarkable similarity between the 
literatures themselves. 

The medical, mathematical and 
philosophical discoveries of the 
ancient world might likely enough 
have been lost after the collapse of 
Greco-Roman civilization, had they 
not been taken over by the Arabs 
and the Persians at the beginning of 
Islam and accepted as the starting- 
point of a, further range of intellect- 
ual exploration. 

Islam, so far from being hostile to 
study and research, Ia3's it down as 
a religious duty that the believer 
should seek after knowledge wher- 
ever it may be found. The academ- 
ies of ancient Greece were not more 
liberal and fertile as centres of teach- 
ing and learning than the madrasas 
of medisval Islam . The universities 
of modern Europe owe not a little of 


their structure and design to the 
models provided by Muslim Spain, 
Sicily and Egypt. 

In art and architecture eqii'ally 
the achievements, of Islamic civiliza- 
tion are patent to view. To have 
stood in the vast fabric of the 
Omayyad Mosque at Damas'eus or 
the majestic Sultan Hassan Madrasa ' 
at Cairo, to have seen the delicate ' 
arabesques that adorn a thousand 
splendid buildings from Morocco to 
India, is to be conscious of a human 
spirit disciplined in the worship of 
One God and trained to observe the 
evidences of His omnipotence and 
supreme artistry in all creation. 

The men who planned and execut- 
ed these places set aside for God’s 
service lavished all their skill and 
imagination upon a well-loved task. 
They were inspired by a burning 
faith to erect monuments to their 
belief that would compel the admira- 
tion of succeeding ages, and confirm 
countless generations in their knowl- 
edge and worship of the All-Com- 
passionate. Grandeur of design, ex- 
quisite perfection of detail — these 
reveal a spirit richly satisfied in God. 

So •with all the arts of Islam : 
grandeur of design, exquisite perfec- 
tion of detail, these are their supreme 
characteristic, the mark of men who 
loved the beauty of pure form, and 
lived leisurely to fulfil that love. 
These were a people who dwelt 
consciously in eternity, even during 
this transient life; for them the 
dimension of time meant nothing; 
they were in no demoniac hurry to 
scamper through a shoddy task, but 
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labour^ slowly and- skilfully to 
produce the best they knew. It is 
an 'attitude to life which has been 
severely criticized by the West ; but 
it has. yet to be proved thjit any 
other is its supericHr. The Greeks of 
old also knew the virtue ' of 
contemplation; Islam was in. this 
respect far more truly the heir of the 
Hellenic spirit than dynamic modern. 
Europe. 

Islam’s contribution to world 
progress ? The question is very large 
and very complex, but the foregoing 
analysis will have made clear some 
of its many facets. 

To believe in One God, and to 
acknowledge His supreme authority 
and goodness— this liberates the 


boman soul from the intolerable 
bondage of demon-worship, the 
propitiation of many rival and un- 
predictable godlings ; it frees the 
human spirit from the prison of 
doubt and fear, concentrating the 
whole heart and will upon the 
Creator’s service. 

From this belief all other things 
follow : even to the ambition, which 
underlies all Islamic political theory, 
to see established upon earth that 
excellent City of God of which 
Farabi like Augustine dreamed, a 
city conterminous with the world’s 
boundaries, wherein peace, justice, 
lovingkindness and happiness reign 
supreme. 

A. J. Arberry 


TECHNOLOGY VERSUS HUMANISM 


The editorial column The Lantern 
of Diogenes " in the Summer 1947 Per^ 
sonalist is, like so much of Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling's writing, challenging and 
suggestive. It is based upon the story 
of Samson, “ a tale of spiritual degen 
eracy ; the loss of superlative strength 
through atrophy of the soul, *’ The 
world today, he warns, is in danger 
arising out of its overlooking the fact 
“ that physical power unattended by 
spiritual integrity is fatal weakness.** 
He has a special message for the enthu- 
siasts for technical education at the 
expense of the humanities : — 

Any age which swaps education for tech- 
nclogy ; the lessons of history, the arts and 
religion, for an unthinking confidence in 
gadgets, is afflicted with a tragic sickness. 

Mr. Flewelling puts his finger on a 
truth when he writes that in the long 


roll of history it is ideas that surMve, 
and at present the world seems short 
of ideas. ** Notions there are in plenty, 
theories in abundance, dogmas to burn, 
but constriH tivc thinking that bears 
the stamp of ; deeper level of ideation 
than the superficial brain- mind is in 
general conspicuous by its absence. 
And. lacking ideas themsel^s, men 
shy at those of others. 

because the present world has despised its 
intellectual and spiritual resources it is afflict- 
ed with an unseemly fear of ideas. , 

The attempt to suppress self-ex- 
pression, Mr. Flewelling warns, must 
produce political, social and moral 
blindness, leaving the national Sam- 
son " —and, we might add, humnnity 
itself — groping at menial tasks, 
less in Gaza grinding at the mill with 
slaves. *' 
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[ Two articles dealing with an important theme — the value of the body 
y as the vehicle necessary for soul growth — arc brought together here, one by 
J. M. Ganguli and the other by Shrimati M. A. Ruckmiai. 

The body, as Hermes Trismegistus says of matter, " is the vehicle of 
becoming ** or, as Shri Ganguli puts it, " a great means to a supreme end, " and 
as such is not to be despised. Shankara's Viveha Chudamani repeats the 
Buddha's Dhamntapada in asserting that human birth is hard to gain. Spirit and 
Mat4:er are not antitheses but two facets or aspects of one unity, as steam and 
ice are but different states of a single substance. And the human form is the 
crown of physical evolution ; there is a divine harmony in it and to the seeing 
eye the without can always mirror the within. 

In our civilisation, however, a corrective is needed to the prevalent dis- 
belief in the possibility of conscious life apart from the physical brain and a 
preventive of the pathetic clinging to the worn-out bodily garment in ignorance 
of the new body which reincarnation promises. The subjugation arid control of 
matter, not abject dependence on it, is the ancient Eastern goal, as Shrimati 
Ruckmini brings out here. — Ed. ] 

I -THIS BODY I LOVE 


[ This article docs not relate to mat- 
ters of topical interest, though it is a 
thought-reaction to the overwhelming 
preoccupations due to them through 
which we live and in which pass the 
precious, irrevocable moments of *this 
short-spanned conscious life. Our body 
is the central attraction or, rather, the 
pivot round which our mind, efforts 
and activities revolve, keeping the 
inner consciousness enveloped in utter 
forgetfulness of its own self. The crude 
senses dominate, the subtler indriyas 
remaining embedded underneath, and 
they create endless ‘hankerings and 
illusions and drive us into follies and 
insignificances. We cling to physical 
objects ; we think so much of our body 
and its appearance ; we go mad caring 
for what we possess — all for what, we 
do not stop to think. It is only at times 


that we get a sharp prick inside that 
wakes us from the stupor and provokes 
reflection. And then for a passing 
moment at least our eyes turn to the 
unreality and even to the hidcousness 
of the things \vc have been caressing 
and playing with. 

My thoughts may cause some similar 
pricks in my readers. — J. M. Ganguli j 

When I come home and take off 
my fine clothes, when the scent I 
had put on my hair and my shirt- 
front has evaporated and the sweat 
is drying on my body, how do I feel 
looking at and pondering over my 
bare body in the quietness of my 
room ? 

There is nothing in it to excite 
fancy or possessing charm, nothing 
to fascinate, nothing to be proud of 
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or be delighted with. As I survey 
it I £nd that every element in its 
constitution, the blood, the bones, 
the flesh, the hair, I would not care 
to touch if they were not part of my 
own body. How they stink ! And 
what comes out from inside the body 
is still more foul and offensive. 
The excreta are repugnant and I am 
afraid of them also because of the 
diseases they so quickly breed and 
spread. How ludicrous indeed to 
think that I spend most of my time 
and life and efforts to procure sweet 
and delicious things to put into my 
mouth, which, as soon as I have put 
them in, become execrable. One 
loathes to touch them if they be spat 
out, so abominable is the inside of 
the mouth. 

Similar thoughts strike me as I 
turn my eyes to other parts of the 
body. Why should I tlien be so 
much attached to this body which, 
over and above all that, is so 
susceptible to an infinite variety 
of sicknesses and pains ? Every 
moment one or the other physical 
craving keeps my mind and my 
imagination pinned down to the 
fleshly body and I struggle and strive 
and rove about and do the silliest 
things for the satisfaction of that 
craving, a momentary satisfaction, 
which brings no peace, leaves no 
happiness. After I have eaten what 
I had desired comes unpleasant er- 
uctation, the stomach reacts, making 
me sick. How many times physical 
satisfaction is similarly followed by 
something or other that causes 
regret, depression, exhaustion, lassi- 
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tade or the like ! Even if no such 
iih'mediate after-effect is perceived, 
the actual moments of enjoyment 
are unretainable ; they flit away, 
leaving the hankering raging as 
before. 

Such is my body that keeps my 
mind all the time worried, my 
thoughts narrowed and confined, my 
irrevocable time engaged ; that 
makes me run after trifles and 
insignificant things. And. yet with 
all that I do lor it, all the care that 
[ take of it, it will become inert and 
dead without a moment’s notice as 
soon as something that I do not 
know, I cannot catch, leaves it. 
This body is nothing without that 
mysterious thing that stays, works 
and departs without my knowledge 
and without any physical percep- 
tion. Without that, this body be- 
comes untouchable. The dead body 
not even the dearest ones would keep 
near. How sad to think indeed 
that this body which I so much love 
and which those who love me 
embrace and caress will be given to 
the flames or buried deep under- 
ground one day, and people will 
even be in a great hurry to dispose 
of it. 

As my thoughts go deeper and 
deeper a feeling of gloom and void- 
ness spreads over my mind. ‘The 
world and my surroundings lose 
interest, for I have only looked at 
them with my physical eyes and 
have not learnt to think of any 
relation between them and myself 
other than the physical. The utter 
worthlessness of this body, its outer 
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ugliness and inner dirtiness, its being 
the cause and also the seat of so 
many diseases, of so much misery 
and suffering-thinking of all these 
brings no consolation but all the 
more intensifies the feeling of help- 
lessness and despair. 

At times, however, a ray flashes 
across my vision, a ray which shows 
a way out of the gloom and reassures 
me. What is that mysterious essence 
in me, which forms no part of the 
body and which docs not contact it, 
even though without it the body { 
so much love is an untouchable 
carcass ? That question arises in 
me and deflects my mind to the 
search for it. If I can catch it 
through realization, what a thing 1 
shall have, a thing which will not 
perish or fade, a thing immortal and 
eternal. The enduring happiness 
which I am ever in quest of shall be 
in my grasp. In this flash of passing 
spiritual enlightenment I feel like 
comprehending reality and absolute- 
ness, which I was missing under the 
overwhelming influence of physical 
conceptions. And I begin to see the 
purpose of this life— to attain to the 
realization of the immortal and 
the absolute in me. This physical 
embodiment of that subtle element 
which, whatever else it be, does not 
pertain to the physical, cannot be, 
I see, for pursuing th^ cravings of 
the flesh, which entail only dis- 
satisfaction, insatiableness, miseries 
and sufferings, but must be for ser- 
ving as a great means to a supreme 
end. . 

As I so reflect and ponder I feel 
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os though 1 have transcended the 
physical plane where I was sulfgifng 
the despair of uncertainty and the 
gloom of all-enveloping unreality, 
but I fall into the same environment 
again as soon as my eyes and 
thoughts turn to the urges of the 
body and the alluring charms of its 
enjoyment. My ascent was short- 
lived. so much have my mind and 
thoughts been entangled in my 
physical body. It strikes me now 
that these entanglements have to be 
cut. My attachment to the body 
has to be understood as silly and 
childish. The care I take, the atten- 
tion I give to my toilet, to orna- 
menting and covering this filthy 
body, is ridiculous. My thoughts 
hovering round it drive me only to 
torture and suffering. Is it not for 
that reason that the wise discard 
clothing and let their hair and beard 
grow naturally wild, so that there 
might be no artificiality either to 
distract themselves or to 'attract and 
deceive others ? The attraction and 
fascination of the body are only like 
the attraction of filth with colour 
and sweet perfume spread on it, like 
that of poison coated with sugar. 
How sinful then it must be to apply 
paint, brushes and massage to the 
face, scent to the ili-smelling body 
and to put on ridiculously tailored 
coverings so as to impress the un- 
thinking or to excite the base in- 
stincts of the weak ! That will only 
give me as them nothing but miser}' 
and unhappiness. Let me then keep 
my body bare and unattractive so 
that people may not look at it but 
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may look instead inside this clay for when souls meet, the « ni«>n is 
mould where my soul is. Let my eternal, the happiness is unfading, 
soul only attract the soul of others, the bliss is supreme. 

J. M. Ganguli 


n/iI.— “BACK TO METHUSELAH A NEW 

APPROACH 


Since George Bernard Shaw’s 
completion of his ninetieth year, the 
author of Back to Methuselah has 
been besieged with requests for inter- 
views and messages on the specu- 
lative and practical aspects of end- 
less life in the same bod}'. I desire 
to discuss the significance of such a 
striking slogan as “ Back to Methu- 
selah " and its general philosophical 
bearing on the moulding of Nature, 
proceeding along the comparatively 
new line of approach suggested by 
the inevitable reciprocity between 
man moulding Nature and Nature, 
in her turn, moulding the destinies, 
the structure and the functions of 
mankind. 

Many today are Jindoubledly 
conscious that they are living in an 
epoch of the highest importance. 
References are freely made to the 
dawn of a new era, a new stage in 
the evolution of humanistic biology. 
Humanity is today revealing a 
remarkable will to power. 

One can vaguely imagine some- 
thing about the nature and strength 
of this tremendous social evolution 
when one contemplates the serious 
and systematic attempts made by 
scientists to usurp from Nature her 


characteristic function of creative 
modifications of living species. Since 
the dawn of the era of scientific 
advancement, considerable power 
*has been attained over organic and 
inorganic Nature. Scientists have 
learnt to fashion Nature into thou- 
sands of shapes and patterns almost 
at will, their efforts being directed to 
enhancement of the pleasures of life. 
It docs not seem possible to cry 
halt to this ceaseless conquest of 
Nature. Far from thinking of a 
Creator as pious folk and theologians 
may, reason-dominated mankind is 
beginning to be its own Creator. 
The most sensational discovery of 
the moderi; age, namely, the atom- 
bomb, has 1 ot only revealed the un- 
predictable potentialities of scientif- 
ically harnessed matter and energy, 
but has also administered a stern 
warning that unless the discover- 
ies of science are directed to the 
planned social and spiritual service 
of mankind and to the preservation 
of the species and of the cultural and 
spiritual contributions made by it. 
there is the grave and permanent 
danger of eventual de.struction of 
the species by uncontrolled use of 
the lethal weapons created by 
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science. Intellectuals the world over 
feel gratified that man has examined 
practically the whole of this planet. 
Most of the world’s highest peaks 
have been climbed. Rivers and 
oceans have been navigated. The 
civilian and military navigation of 
the air is a familiar phenomenon. 
These advances of modern science 
taken in conjunction with some of 
the latest wonders of gland-therapy 
and sex-metamorphosis by glandular 
control, must demonstrate that 
man’s conquest of Nature would 
include to a remarkable extent the 
conquest of his own body viewed as 
one amongst the countless objects in 
Nature, a mere conglomeration of 
natural elements — Prithvi, Tejas, 
Ap. Vayu and Akasa. Experts are 
not wanting who talk glibly of the 
needlessness of old age, and of the 
possibility of permanent youth and 
of rejuvenation. The cry of " Back 
to Methuselah ” is undoubtedly due 
to man’s eager desire for physical 
immortality in this existence, with 
the apparatus of his present nervous 
mechanism. 

The argument seems to be ; If 
Science has controlled biological and 
bio-chemical growth by means of 
• hormone-therapy, pro tanto, general 
;.^haviour, intellectual power, men- 
tal alertne.ss and creativity are all 
controlled and if these lines of in- 
vestigation are pursued with^teady, 
systematic method, there is no reason 
why another species of mankind 
superior to the present one in phys- 
ical constitution and mental func- 
tions may not be brought into 


existence by Nature, as envisaged 
by cr^tive evolutiemists. The new 
spedes of Supermen would then 
dominate the earth and their fellow- 
men. Congenital physical deform- 
ities can be rectified by plastic 
surgery and if indeed the devastat- 
ing defects of senility could be 
counteracted by modern scientific 
therapy, both physical and mental 
rejuvenation would become practical 
and the millennium of Methuselah 
might be ushered in. 

On the most charitable interpreta- 
tion, the transformations that could 
be brought about by science in the 
different forms of Nature reduce the 
mind, soul, self and other non- 
physical aspects to the position of 
mere plastic clay. It cannot be 
otherwise. In the modern political 
concept of adult franchise, the 
application of a particular s^,of 
stimuli to elicit desired contrpllifed 
responses, is claimed as the most 
effective weapon. If this » '"true 
how can mechanization be Avoided ? 
Consider, for instance, the moulding 
of self by self, behaviour by behavi- 
our. The en tire world is aware of the 
methods and conclusions of modern 
experimental psychology, psychiatry 
and allied disciplines, and amidst 
the mountain-high piles of chaff of 
books, monographs and research- 
reports, one detects with difficulty 
scattered grains of reason and 
scientifically rectified common-sense 
in the shape of mechanization of 
soul, self, spirit, etc. It may not be 
an overstatement that modern ex- 
perimental psychology would be 
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emptied ol all^coBf^t if physiolog- 
ical and anatomical factors in human 
behaviour were ruled out. 

The result of the muddle-headed 
manipulations of so-called experi- 
men|al psychology is as amusing as 
it is startling. A discipline or a 
branch of knowledge that was herald- 
ed and ushered into being with a 
flourish of trumpets as the science 
of soul, of mind, and so forth, has 
ended by denying outright soul and 
mind. No wonder waggish critics 
are fond of repeating that “ P-sychoI- 
ogy first lost soul, then mind, and 
then lost consciousness, but has some 
sort of behaviour still. '' If, there- 
fore, we are to understand in correct 
connotation and perspective tlie 
slogan "Back to Methuselali” and 
the infinite potentialities of Nature 
to bjring into existence higher and 
m<^4^bwerful species of Supermen 
fn this course of biological evolution, 
the fic&t requisite is a planned and 
concer^e4. search for Soul. 

It is too late in the day to try to 
prove the existence of the Soul. 
{Atman). All the Indian systems 
have postulated it as basic, but 
today European and American 
psychologists and spiritualists are 
working with bandaged eyes in their 
search for it. Many are groping in 
the dark ; a few have commenced 
the familiar trade of conscienceless 
quackery. 

But the very mystery of the Soul 
exerts an irresistible fascination and 
a challenge to scientists to pursue 
their tireless search for it. Up to a 
certain point at least, mind and 


soul have yielded some of their 
secrets, as the published reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research 
and other organizations amply 
demonstrate. Some interaction be- 
tween body and mind or soul may 
be taken as conceded by most of the 
schools of psychology that count. 
That the mind or soul definitely 
influences the body may be taken as 
beyond controversy. Secondly, when 
the different schools of psychology 
are interpreted in conjunction with 
•the accepted truths of bio-chemical 
transformations and creative evolu- 
tion, it will be observed that the 
soul or the mind is emphatically not 
a static entity, but a dynamic, vital, 
plastic substance, which must indi- 
cate endless .potentialities of mould- 
ing, educating, and reforming of 
personality. Modern sociology, crim- 
inology, and particularly the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency and of 
international rivalry and the ex- 
ploitation of the smaller powers by 
the larger ones, are susceptible of 
solution onlv' on the basis of the 
plasticity and patternability of 
personality. I leave this with just 
an indication as a detailed discussion 
is beyond tlie scope of this survey. . . 

Such a moulding of mind qriV 
pensonality may be easily understood 
in the light of the principles of 
psychol^y that reveal the greatest 
common measure of agreement. 
The mind stands mid-way between 
instinct and overt action. The in- 
stinctive drives of the personality 
are the untamed powers and forces. 
The human organism is a colony of 
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tnillions of cells. While each cell 
may be taken to have an independ- 
ent and autonomous life of its own, 
it is in the part it plays in the main- 
tenance of the life of the whole 
organism that its main function 
consists. Each cell is absorbing 
energy from external Reality and in 
its turn emitting energy. Desires, 
ambitions, motives and aspirations 
emanate in the form of radiations of 
cell-energy. In all crucial stages in 
history, such a tremendous drive of 
cell-energy is moving millions in & 
single direction and along a single 
track. Such energy-drives being 
most often blind, nations plunge into 
wars and carnage, mechanised 
millions acting as if they were one 
mind or soul. 

Of these drives two are funda- 
mental — the urge to secure food and 
the sex urge. The nourishment urge 
is intimately connected with self- 
preservation and the sex urge with 
reproduction. Other instinctive urges 
depend on those two fundamental 
ones. Modern socialistic and econom- 
ic programmes rest on these two 
urges. When the programme of 
different nations and communities 
conflict world-wars or clashes result. 
Urged by the instincts of self-pres- 
ervation and sex, people rush in 
helter-skelter. They do not reckon 
with obstacles. They scorn dangers. 
They blindly rush to destruction, 
urged by the animal instincts. There 
is something profoundly tragic and 
pathetic in such atavistic attractions 
of the instinctive urges. In all mass- 
scale actions, mankind is guided by 


the blind herd instinct, which indi* 
cates the very negation of calm jndg- 
ment and rational reflectimi. 

The outlook may not after all be 
so gloomy as that. The leaders of 
higher thought, the philosophers and 
the prophets through the ages, have 
given the counsel of perfection to the 
effect that if man is to be saved from 
destruction, brought about by the 
mad rush directed by the instinc- 
tive urges, some regulator must be 
posited between the instinctive urges 
on the one hand and the final activ- 
ity on the other. That controlling 
switch-board is the mind itself, by 
whatever name described. 

The term instinct points to two 
distinct types of phenomena. In one 
psychological sense, instinct stands 
for the root instincts like those of 
food and sex ; and in another it 
refers to such remarkable construct- 
ive and co-operative activity as the 
building of the honey-comb and the 
concentration of honey. It must be 
obvious that, unless the basic and 
blind drives and instincts were kept 
under proper control by the mind, 
life would run into nothingness in a 
trice. The analogy of the clock-work 
mechanism may be taken. The clock 
keeps time by means of weights that 
fall in accordance with the law of 
gravitation. The merest uncontrol- 
led drive of the w'eight would reduce 
the mechanism to utter inutility. 
Such a catastrophe is prevented by 
the pendulum and other contrivances 
that regulate the movement. 

The Mind, Self, or Soul Mtould be 
regarded as the most effective con- 
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tio\ mechanism , that diverts instinc> 
tive drives into useful and healthful 
channels of activity. The existence 
of this non-ph3rsical. spiritual entity 
of the Mind is a postulate for all 
systems of thought. The hero in 
Nagananda clinches the matter 
strikingly. “ If the human body 
were merely a conglomeration of 
muscles, bones and tendons, flesh 
and blood, what could be there in it 
to like or to love ? ” 

As far as I am able to see, there 
can be only one conclusion. The 
slogan ” Back to Methuselah ” must 
be summarily rejected if it refers to 
the continuance of this or that 
nervous system, or even species, for 
the matter of that, as these must 
necessarily disintegrate and perish. 
Uncanny advancement there can be, 
which Shaw, Wells and others nray 
imagine to be. But whatever the 
advancement of science, the endless 
perpetuation of the physical frame 
is an absolute impossibility. Hindu 
mythology is full of instances of 
kings having lived to .sixty thou- 
sand years and more. This may be 
apocryphal but the prolongation of 
life and the maintenance of bodily 
and mental health unimpaired by 
practising the methods advocated 
by Yoga-Darsana ma}’ be deemed 
possible up to a certain limit. There 
we must stop. People, however, are 
pathetically blind to those possibil- 
ities. By disciplined application of 
the basic, instinctive urges to benef- 
icent spiritual activity through the 
rational checks and inhibitions ex- 
ercised by the Mind, the realization 




ot the etlucal and splrilual ideals 
advocated by distinguished workP 
teachers like Buddha, Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Christ and others is 
possible. I feel certain that nothing 
else can be hoped for. Man moulds 
Nature. There is inevitable reciproc- 
ity. Nature moulds man. Even 
assuming for the sake of argument 
that Nature has in store for us some 
superior type of supermen, even that 
species must become extinct in the 
fullness of time. The truth em- 
tphasi/ed by the Gita that the body 
or the physical frame must decay 
can neither be contradicted nor im- 
proved upon. The Kaiha~U panishad 
tells the same story. Nachiketas 
exclaims : " Who can delight in 
greatly prolonged existence ? " 

The whole of India is rejoicing 
in the advent of independence. 
To a serious and strict student of 
higher Hindu thought (Lslaraic, 
Christian and other thought as well) 
economic, and political freedom and 
independence are merely forms of 
fresh and ik-w types of enslavement 
or cnmeshr.ient. Real, genuine free- 
dom or independence is from the 
bondages of Kariita and Prakriti. 
When an aspirant has managed to 
secure freedom from the apparently 
endless series of births and deaths, 
then jilonc can he be regarded as 
genuinely free. Man's moulding of 
nature may not stop with the release 
of tlie energy in uranium. Nature, 
Prakriti and Karma must be con- 
trolled and subdued. It is a matter 
for deepest regret that the higher 
thought of'ffvilized humanity docs 
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not reveal any concentrated effort in 
that direction. 

We are still living in the age of 
jungle-warfare and communal riot- 
ing. If such is the story of the 
moral regeneration of humanity in 
the year of grace 1948 no useful 
purpose could be served if identical 
conditions were mechanically re- 
produced for millions of years in an 
endless manner by a kindly Nature 
ready to take humanity " Back to 
Methuselah. " This pathological 
craze for economic and political 
advancement must be got over. The 


question today is not “Am I my 
.brother's keeper ? “ but quite a dif- 
ferent one—" Am I my own keeper ? 
Do I control my mind ? Do I sub- 
due the instinctive drives that urge 
me on to sure destruction ? " - If 
every thinking person asks himself 
these questions and searches for the 
correct answers, genuine ethical and 
spiritual freedom can be secured. 
Call it Mukti or Apavarga if you 
please. The securing of that taint- 
less freedom is my earnest hope for 
those who tread the " Aryan Path. " 

M. A. Rt'CKMINl 


LOYALTY AND LIBERTY 


Under the caption Subversive of 
What? ** Julian P. Boyd, Librarian 
of Princeton University, who is editing 
Thomas Jefferson’s voluminous papers, 
examines in the light of Jefferson’s 
views the recent American moves 
against '* subversive ” ideas in jxjlitics. 
( The Atlantic Monthly, August 1948 ) 
Jefferson, who declared ** I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every fornt of tyranny over the 
mind of man. " was a fiery defender 
of every man’s right to buy and to read 
what he chooses. In the case of one 
book, whose seller had been haled into 
court, charged with vending subversive 
if not blasphemous literature, Jefferson 
wrote : — 

. If M. de Becourt's book be laulsc in its facts, 
disprove them : if false in its reasoning, refute 
it. But. for God's sake, let us freely hear 
both sides, if we choose. 

He even went so far*^ to say, at 


his first inauguration as President, 
** If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this union or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. ” This sentiment most 
countries, including India, would not 
be able to avow today, nor could they 
accept the proposition of Mr. Boyd that 

loyalty cannot be commanded but 
can only be deserved. *' But the ideal 
must be held and an ever increasing 
allegiance to it striven for. 

It calls for virile faith in human nat- 
ure and in the principles of genuine de- 
mocracy to take the stand that Jeffer- 
son took, that any threat in the realm 
of ideas can be defied, as Mr. Boyd puts 
it, not by suppression but by toler- 
ance. ” 




PLENTY OF ROOM AT THE BOTTOM 


{ It is no defeatism or mock humility that is preached here by our valued 
contributor Miss Elizabeth Cross, but contentment with little and the equal 
dignity of all honest labour, faithfully performed. , Implicit in her praise of the 
humble niche in life is the recognition that the dignity of man is not measured 
by his occupation, but that rather the man determines by his attitude and effort 
the dignity of his work. It is in tlie trivial that the sublimity of true greatness 
is revealed, and the renouncing of all personal ambition is a long step to- 
wards peace. — Ed. ] 


No, not plenty of room at the top, 
in spite of the falsely encouraging 
catch-phrase. Nor is there plenty of 
room in the middle either, as many 
demobilised men and women have 
discovered to their disgust. What is 
more, it is a great pity to get the idea 
that the bottom is merely a place to 
start from — you know the idea : 
“Oh yes, my son is learning hotel 
work — starting from the bottom, of 
course. ” The implication being that 
the son will soon leave the bottom 
far behind, and forget all about it 
as quickly as possible. No, niy idea 
is that there is plenty of room and 
work at the bottom and that, once 
you get yourself into the right frame 
of mind, the bottom is a very nice 
and comfortable place to slay in. 

Shocking heresy ? No ambition ? 
No wish for improvement ? \cs, 
and no, or yes and no, if you prefer 
it. Rather amusing, when you come 
to think of it, that lack of worldly 
ambition should be disgraceful in a 
Christian country when the founder 
of our religion was marked by this 
same lack of ambition and by bis 
contempt of the rich and the " suc- 


cessful. ” If we care to think the 
jnatter out it is clear that accept- 
ance of a humble role sets us free 
for improvcmeflit in all other ways. 
If we haven’t to worry about a rise 
in our pay packets, a better job, a 
larger house, smarter clothes and so 
on, we have all that energy to spend 
on things that really matter. It is 
false to reply that it is impossible to 
improve the mental and spiritual .self 
if money is lacking. To take one 
simple example, the need for reading 
matter, if one's tastes incline that 
way, there arc plenty of free libraries 
and cheap It ading material available 
to all in England at any rate, and 
the true student never lacks helpers. 
Lack of money will often mean a 
similar lack of the distractions that 
prevent thought and study. The 
weekly or bi-weekly cinema-going 
habit will not afflict any one. living 
at the bottom, and this in itself is 
something to be said in its favour 1 
Again the actual lack of money pre- 
cludes many other "amusements" 
and encourages the kind of hobbies 
and activities that develop one's 
potentialities. Instead of pas^ve 
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amusements we shall be gardening, 
keeping animals, bees, making our 
clothes, painting our little homes, 
contriving toys for our children and 
so on. 

The greatest blessing of this phil- 
osophy, however, lies in the complete 
peace of mind it provides in the 
midst of our uneasy civilisation. We 
who are content with the bottom 
know that wc are necessary, wc are 
never going to be out of a job, 
never unwanted, never useless. For 
the whole charm of the unskillec;! 
(although in truth wc are highly 
skilled in a number 6f u.seful arts ) is 
that wc are adaptable. Wc can turn 
our hands to so many jobs, and 
although the world stigmatises them 
all as horrible, toilsome or tiresome, 
we know that on the whole they arc 
very satisfactory and that we are 
quite proud to be able to do them. 
What is more, we have quite a large 
choice so that, although we are all 
in the ranks of the unskilled, holding 
the world up, being its foundations 
so to speak, we can use our strength 
and capabilities in different ways. 

Consider the matter calinlj', not 
only from the point of wage-earning, 
but from mere human usefulness 
and social desirability. Those, men 
or women, young or old, who are 
able to accept more than their fair 
share of the humble jobs and to do 
them cheerfully, have grasped the 
secret of being welcome. There 
must be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, however mechanised the 
world becomes, for the fires must be 
fed, and the people too. To take a 


completely different example, that 
of the average office ; how many dull, 
routine jobs so-called must be done 
and done efficiently, and how bard it 
is to find anyone willing to do them 
for long. Letters must be filed, rec- 
ords kept, parcels tied up — " office- 
boy ” jobs in fact, and nearly every- 
one expects to be promoted from 
these jobs as soon as possible. Well, 
in many offices they are promoted, 
but it means teaching a new office- 
boy every so often, whereas one of 
the “ bottom ’* dwellers might be 
perfectly happy indefinitely and also 
contribute immensely to the general 
efficiency of the business by such 
long service. The same applies to 
the world in general — it is the con- 
tented work of those at the bottom 
that keeps things going. 

If you are willing to join the large 
army of necessary workers, those 
who grow our food, tend the sick, 
care for the children, do the millions 
of jobs that must be done, without 
worrying at all about w’hether you 
are promoted, you will find an 
immense lifting of the spirits. Dis- 
card that abominable idea that there 
must be a field-marshal’s baton in 
every private’s knapsack ( how ex- 
tremely awkward if it were true ! ) 
or that you arc bound to make an 
attempt to become Postmaster- 
General because you happen to be 
good at selling postage stamps. Why 
should you “ get on ” or become a 
“ success ” ? Why not look round 
and see what needs doing and decide 
which bit you can do and merely do 
it ? Why worry about “ better ” 
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jobs? They will very likely be 
worse in every way than your present 
one except for some extra pay which 
is immediately swallowed up in 
copying your neighbours. 

Ik 

Do not, for one moment, imagine 
that I am suggesting yon sliould 
deteriorate in any way by joining 
us at the bottom. If you have the 
advantage of a good education 
( whatever that may mean ) or if you 
have the brains to improve your 
knowledge of this and that, all the 
better. You will find your necessary 
work all the more worth while. If 
you know about birds and wild- 
flowers and the chemistry of soil you 
will enjoy hoeing a beet field a great 
deal more than others who have only 
their aching backs to consider. Al- 
though, to be quite truthful, nothing 
will distract your mind from your 
back at certain stages, you will 
have the acute pleasure of resting it 
now and then. If you have studied 
child-psychology you will find it 
adds to the fun and efficiency with 
which you bathe a lot of orphans — 
and so on. While if you take on a 
routine job like peeling potatoes or 
washing milk bottles you can medi- 
tate on anything you please, or com- 
pose poetry, or admire the colour of 
the water as the sunshine catches it. 


No, what I am objecting to is the 
habit most people have of regarding 
the contented workers as somehow 
lacking. They try to instil a feeling 
of guilt — as if those of us at the 
bottom are, somehow, not really 
trying. We ought, they imply, to 
be fretting to get on, or, at any rate, 
to be feeling miserable because we 
can’t. Can it be, let us whisper, 
that they might be jealous? Are 
they cross because we aren’t earning 
a great big salary so that we can 
•buy a great big house that fHlill need 
a great big insurance policy (when 
we’ve finished paying our great 
big income-tax ) ? Do they realise, 
inside, that they are the insecure 
ones, who after their struggles find 
that their expensive toys aren’t so 
pretty as they had imagined ? I 
fancy so. 

It is worth cbnsidering, this idea, 
once more. It has been put forward, 
century after century, by many a 
seer and leader, and paid lip-service 
by most organised religions in most 
lands. Y' * still people arc looking 
for " good ■ jobs and working to get 
to the lop. Why not try the Irottom, 
for a change ? After all, if the last 
can be first and the first last, perhaps 
the bottom is the top ? 

Elizabeth Cross 



• CHARACTER TRAINING 

[Mr. John Hampson described in his lecture at the Indian Institute of 
Culture, Bangalore, published in The Aryan Path for October 1948, the 
highly interesting and valuable effort which is being made in Madras tq 
reclaim the wayward children. In charge of that project in character training 
is a Scotsman whom the children call "Big Brother," a doctor who has 
worked with antisocial children in his own country as well as in India. 
Lt.~Col. J. Ford Thomson’s official title is Adviser to the Government of 
Madras in Child Psychology. We publish here with his kind permission 
extracts from a chapter beating the same heading in his forthcoming book, 
/Isk Ike Children, which many of our readers will look forward with keen 


intcresmo reading.- Ku. J 

The education of a cJiild to fit 
him for a full, happy, and productive 
life in human society falls broadly 
into four divisions : the development 
of character; the acquisition of 
knowledge ; the development of the 
ability to use knowledge ; and the 
development of skills. There cannot 
be a hard and fast line drawn 
between these divisions, but it is 
convenient to divide up the edu- 
cative process in this way, for 
purposes of description. 

In forming a child's character it 
is desirable to think not only of 
fitting the child into society, but 
also of the part the child, when he 
becomes an adult, should play in 
advancing society. One can, it is 
considered, discern a code of ethics 
based on a conscious system of 
self-preservation, whi^h is as nearly 
absolute as is possible, in the present 
state of our knowledge ; but many 
things which are considered ethically 
good by our society, are not good, 
when one applies the criteria of 
this fundamental ethical code, The 


problem is where to strike the 
balance. It might be thought a 
foolish thing to bring a child up in 
such a w'ay that he reacts auto- 
matically, in accordance with the 
fundamental ethical code, when such 
behaviour would render him out of 
phase, to a significant extent, with 
the society in which he lives. On 
the other hand, were one to bring 
a child up to behave automatically 
in complete accordance with the 
imperfect ethical code of our society, 
it would mean that progress towards 
higher ethical ideals would be halted, 
or at least slowed down. What 
the problem really boils down to, 
is whether or not an individual can 
survive and prosper in our society, 
when his conduct is governed by a 
sound ethical code. 

I have no doubt in my mind but 
that it is possible to live ethicall}', 
and be happy, should one’s work 
lie in one of the professions or 
services. The problem only becomes 
really acute in connection with the 
world of business and commerce, 
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where ethical conduct, in these days 
^ fierce competition, places an in* 
dividual at a grave disadvantage; 
and a business man who behaves 
honourably and ethically, is very 
prone to see less scrupulous com- 
petitors forging ahead of him. He 
may then ask, " Is ethical conduct 
worth while ? " To find the^answer 
to that question one must cast 
one's mind back to human motiva- 
tion, and remember that the central 
motivation is to gain personal value. 
The business man who teganls the 
acquisition of material wealth as a 
measure of his value, will answer 
the question in the negative, because 
from his point of view he is failing 
to acquire more value by behaving 
according to ethical standards of 
behaviour. On the other hand, an 
individual who has genuinely accept- 
ed ethical principles upon wliicli to 
guide his life, will never even ask 
the question for, to him, wealth is 
a secondary matter, since adherence 
to his accepted ideals is the means 
by which he maintains and increases 
his value in his own eyes. 

It w'ould, therefore, appear that 
if a child accepts sound ideals, and 
is taught and trained to behave in 
accordance with them, his being out 
of phase with society as a whole, will 
not worry him personally very much ; 
and if adequate character training is 
given on a mass scale, the new 
generation will rapidly advance the 
ethical standards of human society, 
to the lasting benefit of all mankind. 

There are three ways in which 
instinctive conduct may be modified. 


The first two are conscious, and the 
third subconscious in nature. The 
first of the conscious methods is by 
means of the exercise of reason, 
where the individual forms a judg- 
ment as to the best way to react to 
a situation and then acts in accord- 
ance with that judgment, although 
this action might be contrary to his 
instinctive desires. The second con- 
scious way of modifying instinctive 
behaviour is by moans of the 
memory. In this case the individual 
•remembers what happened when he 
reacted in a certain way to a similar 
situation in the past, and decides 
either to act in the same way, or 
differently, on the present occasion, 
according to whether his action 
previously had led to good or bad 
results for him. Again, this may 
result in his taking action which 
conflicts with his instinctive desires. 
Such an individual has consciously 
profited from his experience in the 
past. The third method of modify-* 
ing instinctive behaviour is by the 
formation c f habits. The formation 
of these has already been discussed, 
but it is worth remembering that this 
is a subconscious process, and once a 
habit. has been establi.shcd, the in- 
dividual reacts in accordance with it 
automatically. 

It is thus possible to act against an 
instinctive urge consciously, by the 
exercise of reason and memory, or 
subconsciously, through the forma- 
tion of habits. The question now 
arises as to which of these ways, the 
conscious or the subconscious, exer- 
cises the stronger influence in 
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controlling instincts. The writer is 
of the opinion that there can be no 
doubt but that habit formation is 
the more powerful. The former 
method involves a conscious mental 
conflict, which is distressing to the 
individual, while the latter produces 
no conflict in the consciousness, and 
is much more stable. 

An excellent illustration is pro- 
vided by the behaviour of people 
when shouts of “ Fire ! ” arise in a 
cinema. The majority of individuals 
stampede for the exits, and usually, 
numbers of people are either crushed 
to death, or seriously injured in the 
mad rush to get outside the build- 
ing. What has happened to these 
individuals ? The shouts of " Fire ! ” 
when they are in an enclosed space, 
coupled possibly with the movement 
of others towards the exits, indicates 
an extreme emergency involving 
danger to life. The result is that the 
ability to reason is inhibited, and the 
instinct of .self-preservation is allow- 
ed full expression. Such individuals 
have become unreasoning creatures, 
frantic to escape, like a newly cap- 
tured bird dashing itseli against the 
wires of its cage. Self-preservation 
says, “ (jet out at all costs, ” and 
reason, alas, is discarded. It is 
obvious that if the audience filed out 
in an orderly manner, everybody 
would be able to leave the building 
within a matter of minutes, without 
danger of injury or death. The in- 
dividuals who make up such a panic- 
stricken mob have not been trained 
properly in childhood, for a properly 
trained person has formed the habit. 


in emergency, of inhibiting instinc- 
tive action, and preventii^ the in- 
hibition of reason, so that he stops 
for a moment and thinks. It is 
failure to have been trained to this 
habit in youth which results in an 
individual “ losing his head, as 
it is popularly known. 

What this means, in effect, is that 
a conscious system of modifying 
urges coming from the subconscious, 
is not a strong and stable one, 
capable of standing the strain of 
adversity ; and a person who has not 
formed good habits in childhood, 
cannot be described as having a 
strong character. To train a child 
so that he develops a strong stable 
character, which will stand firm 
whatever happens, it is necessary to 
form habits which will lead to behav- 
iour of such a nature that his reason 
will have no cause to disagree with 
it when he becomes mature. In 
such a case, the individual’s reason- 
ed convictions will be in agreement 
with his unconscious motivation 
from his habits, so that no amount 
of adversity will result in a breaking 
down of character. That, then, is the 
aim in forming a child's character, 
so to train the child, that he reaches 
maturity with a mind largely freed 
from the necessity of using reason 
to work out methods of gratifying 
antisocial instinctive desires or, as 
the case may be, fighting them. In 
addition, he should have learned, to 
some extent, to govern his relation- 
ships with others by extending his 
feeling of self to include them, so 
that his behaviour towards them is 
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benevolent in motivation. Further, 
the child should reach maturity with 
his mind well stocked with relatively 
true and accurate knowledge, well 
cross-indexed, and with each portion 
valued correctly. He should have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of 
himself to know his limitations, and 
to set for himself goals of achieve- 
ment of a valid nature. His mind 
should be well integrated, so that 
he has acquired a basic philosophy 
of life to which he can refer for 
guidance, and, finally, he should 
have been so trained, that he adheres 
to a sound ethical code in achieving 
his aims in life. The primary 
methods by which he maintains, and 
increases, his personal value, should 
be through his adherence to his 
ideals, and all other goals and ambi- 
tions should be secondary in this 
respect. 

This is a very big aim, and if one 
achieved it completely, one would 
have moulded an individual who was 
friendly and confident — a young 
adult with a finely balanced mind, 
whose judgment is accurate and 
valuable. The possibilities of 
achievement for such a peison. 


sot 


whichever walk of life might be 
chosen, w'ould be bounded only by 
the limitations set by hereditary 
intellectual endowment ; for the 
whole mind could be applied, with- 
out distraction, to the problems 
which presented themselves. The 
ability would be possessed to judge 
the nature of people with whom 
contact is made, and to adjust be- 
haviour towards them accordingly. 
Such an individual would have a 
clear idea of the essential things in 
.life, which were, in extremity, worth 
fighting for. He would possess a 
considerable store of sound factual 
knowledge covering a wide field, and 
the ability to use that knowledge 
would have been cultivated, so that 
higher edudation could be approach- 
ed with an excellent foundation. 
Such a young person would be, 
potentially, a very valuable member 
of the community, and as such, 
would be assured of a high standard 
of living. Last, but not least, such 
a young man would be happy, and 
would ta'-*.'* of some emotions to 
which few )f us, at present, can 
a.spire. 

J. Foro Tho.mson 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAMIC CULTURE 


[Last month we published, under the caption ** Islam Stands for 
Tolerance, the first part of this address of Mr. K. G. Saiyldain, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Bombay. Below we print the second part. — E d. ] 

II.— ISLAM AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


Besides the contribution of Islam 
to the ideal of tolerance, another 
important characteristic of Islamic 
culture which is of far-reaching sig* 
nifrcance is its frank and unequiv- 
ocal recognition of the claims both^ 
of matter and the mind, the flesh 
and the spirit, this world and the 
hereafter. Its attitude is expressed 
pithily in the oft-repeated prayer 
which occurs in the Quran ; — 

0 I.ord ! Give us the gdod things in 
this Life and the Hcieafter. 

This is not, if I may say so, an 
expression of avidity but enshrines a 
profoundly imiwrtant point of view. 
It differs sharply from some other 
important and influential views of 
life which have shaped the thought 
and conduct of many ages and 
communities. There is, for example, 
the view which is rather vagueh' 
called Materialism, which holds that 
the meaning of life is to be] found 
in the satisfaction of our material 
wants, which quests after power and 
riches and which has been respons- 
ible, in its heiter manifestation, for 
the progress of human civilization. 
Then there is the view which rejects 
the world of material plienomeua 
and forces, which seeks to withdraw 
from this dark vale of tears and 
mi^ry and concentrate only on 


man’s inner development— intellect- 
ual or cultural or artistic or spiritual. 
The man of research, the poet, the 
painter, the mystic, has often sought 
refuge in a private " ivory tower ” 
of his own, oblivious to the imperi- 
ous call of the world around. 

Islam has no sympathy or patience 
with this individualistic and selhsh 
" paradise. ” It accepts whole-heart- 
edly the challenge of " the world of 
matter, ” with all its rich resources; 
it rejects asceticism as a way of life, 
and welcomes the conquest of Nature 
by man. Hut when this world has 
been conquered and Power is con- 
tiolled by man’s hands and his mind, 
thoj’ have to be exploited not for 
selfish ends but for establishing the 
good life on eaith, material and 
cultural, for all. The good Muslim 
must retain an inner attitude of in- 
dependence, of superiority to the 
trappings of wealth and power — 
what Iqbal calls an attitude of Faqr, 
a kind of asceticism of the spirit — 
which would enable him ,to spurn 
the temptations which ensnare the 
feet of weaker mortals. For him this 
world is, in the words of the Quran, 
" a field where we sow the seeds for 
^ the hereafter,” and " he wUo is blind 
in this world is blind in the next, " 
— a clear affirmation of the innate 
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relationship of this world and tl» 
next which can be broken only at 
grave peril. Roorai, the great poet 
and ni3rstic of Islam, puts one phase 
of this truth with the piquancy of 
an epigram when he says : — 

For him srho can stalk across the skies, 

*Tis not difhcolt to tread on the earth \ 

So material riches are not, in the 
Muslim WeUanschauung the end of 
life but only the means which may 
(or may not) be used for its spir- 
itual and cultural enrichment. To 
ensure that they shall be so used, it 
introduces the concept of “ Hudud- 
ul-lah ” ( the limits defined liy God ) 
w'ithin which all personal and collec- 
tive life and activities arc to be 
organized and which no true believer 
can ignore or transgress. As Pick- 
thall remarked in one of his lcct>ircs. 

In the Islamic polity there are no 
.such ideas as irrcs}X)nsiblc power or 
irresponsible wealth or irresiwnsible 
God. 

Man is responsible before God — 
and before his own conscience — for 
all that he does in religious or secular 
matters. Many of these limitations 
relate to the control of group re- 
lationships— the prohibition of usury 
and gambling, the imposition of 
Zakat and Khums on all who can 
afford them, the rules of warfare 
which enjoin scrupulous respect for 
treaties, humane treatment of all 
civilian populations and non-inter- 
ference with the enemies’ means of 
subsistence. The social, economic 
and political ideas of Islam are in- 
spired by the ideal of Social Justice, 
leading to social equality, and by 


the desire to check the growth of 
unjust economic anomalies due to 
the misuse of wealth. *' He is no 
true Muslim,” remarked the Prophet, 
*' who eateth his fill and leaveth his 
neighbour hungry. ” How few, one 
wonders, are the true Muslims in the 
world today, judged by this simple 
criterion ? But the ideal did inspire 
many. “It is impossible for me, '* 
said AH when he was the Khalifa, 
“ to sleep peacefully if thens is even 
one hungry person in Madina, ” and 
Jie used to go about at night with a 
load of bread on his back to bring 
food to the needy who were too self- 
respecting to ask for alms. 

Now, I am not suggesting that 
Islam as such .stands for Socialism or 
Communism. P'or one thing, these 
systems were not relevant to tljc age 
in which its tcaching.s were present- 
ed. But I do hold that the social 
and ethical considerations which 
underlie modern movements to 
secure better social and economic 
justice for all, are not only implicitly 
but also e.\plicitly available in Islam- 
ic thought. And any Muslim — or 
any human i»eing— who remains in- 
different to, or unaffected by, the 
poignancy of the present situation — 
which ‘condemns hundreds of millions 
to lead subhuman live.s— is a traitor 
to the .spirit of Islam and the spirit 
of humanism. 

Islam has repeatedly stressed the 
principle of “ collective respon- 
sibility ’’ which knocks the bottom 
out of the “ ivory- tower ’’ theory of 
life— namely, that no man livetb. 
unto himself alone, that we arc ali 
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members of the family of God. that and the international brotherhood of 
everyone in truth is his brother’s Muslim peoples that actually came 
keeper and can, on no account, shirk into being was at least a definite im- 
this responsibility. The Quran states provement on the aggressive -giso- 
this truth in a striking verse : — graphical nationalism of later days. 

*' And Ijeware of the catastrophe The real line of demarcation in Islam 
which, when it befalls, will not be is not between people professing 
confined only to those of j'ou wlio have different religions or belonging to 
specially transgressed. ” ( But will different races or colours but be- 
sweep all into its train. ) tween those who stand for truth. 

The special relevance of this decency and justice and those who 
principle in the modern world, w'hich are transgressors and evil-doers, 
has been knit into a unity-— for good irrespective of their formal labels, 
or evil — is only too obvious and they, In emphatic and unequivocal words, 
are grievously mistaken who believe the Prophet of Islam has defined the 
that they can sow the wind with ethical and moral principles which 
* impunity without being called upon should govern the conduct of every 
to reap the whirlwind. Islam has true Muslim : — 
stressed this fact of national and Ht. jg not of us who sides with his 
international dependence and her tiibe in aggression and he is not of us 
most positive contribution in this who dies while assisting his tribe in 
behalf is the attempt to abolish all injustice. 

those differences of race and caste Thus an appeal to religious fellow- 
and colour which have always sue- ship in a cause that is not just is not 
ceeded in disrupting the unity of only meaningless but definitely sin- 
mankind. Whatever other charges ful ; it places the person outside the 
may be brought against the Muslims, Prophet’s fold. In fact, the basic 
I think they can claim with some law of human relationships has been 
satisfaction that they have always stated for all time by the Quran in 
been attached to the ideal of social these clear words : — 
democracy and that racial, geograph- Co-operate in all that is good and 
ical and colour considerations have moral but do not co operate in sin and 
appealed to them less than to most injustice. 

other peoples. Balal, the dark-as- It is an absolute, ui qualified 
night Negro of Abyssinia, occupies injunction which rejects for ever 
amongst them the same place as the doctrines like “ My country — right 
greatest and the noblest companion or wrong,” or “My religion — right 
of the Prophet. or wrong ” or “ My people — right or 

Xhe kinship of ideas and faith has wrong.” Before the supreme issue 
meant more to them than that of between Right and Wrong, JustiiM 
blood and country which someone and Injustice, all these ties of coah- 
-^as described as earth- rootedness ; try and race and creed lose 
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hold and their significance. The 
Mnslini’s offer of co>operation is to 
be open to all, whether Muslims or 
nWMuslims, who do good ; it is to 
be withheld from all who choose the 
path of injustice, even though they 
may claim formal affiliation to Islam. 
In one of his arresting Persian 
couplets, Iqbal defines the true 
M<min ( man of faith ) in these 
words which epitomize the Spirit of 
Islam : — 

He is a sword again^t Uiirightcousnt ss and 
a sliickl for Truth. 


His athrinative and neg.ttivc arr a cnUrrion 
for Good and Evil ; 

Great is his forgiveness, his sense of justiLC. 

his generosity, his kindness-* 

Even in a fit of wrath, his teinjui rctjiiiis 
Its nobility ’ 

Thus essentially the ethical basis 
of Islamic culture, on its practical 
side, is humanism, which I would 
define as a recognition of the fact 
that man --not the Muslim or the 
Hindu or the Christian or the Parsi, 
not the white man or the black man 
or the brown man, not the rich man 
or the poor man, not the petit 
bourgeois or the proletarian but 
man — is the mc.asure of all things, 
the highest common factor in the 
arithmetic of life. All that ministers 
to his growth, that enriches him 
materially or spiritually is to be 
welcomed ; all that arrests or inhibits 
his development, that builds up 
walls of prejudice and separatism 
around him, is repugnant to the 
genius of Islam and should be reject- 
ed. Respect for individuality, for 
Ifan as an End— not as a mere 
means to others* ends — is implicit in 
jikmic thought. 


*'Tbe principle of ego-suataibt&g 
deed.” remarks Iqbal in his Lectures 
which present a dynamic view of 
Muslim ideology and culture, " is 
respect for the Ego in myself as well 
as in others” which means that, un- 
less we cultivate a sense of reverencot 
for others’ individuality — their opin- 
ions and beliefs, their ways of living 
and thinking, their points of differ- 
ence with us— our own individual- 
ity will remain warped, distorted 
and incomplete. One of the finest 
, definitions of this humanism that 
I have come across occurs in bis 
Persian poetry, where he defines the 
quality of being truly human — which 
is not limited by any narrow social, 
political or religious ties but is 
char.'ictcrizcd by a breadth of .sym- 
pathy and a sensitiveness of heart 
in which the believer and the un- 
believer, the saint and the sinner, 
can all find a haven of refuge. 

Religion IS a ceaseless qiie.st 

beginning in Reverence, culminaiing In 
Love ' 

What is ** Admiyat 'Respect for Man ! 

IJndcrstanrl then his true place ! 

It’s a crin.. utter harsh words 

l*ur bclii:\ej. and unbelievers arc alike 
GorEs aiildren ! 

The man of God acrpiites the way# of (iod 

And IS giacious to tlic believer and 
►unbeliever ! 

Welcome belief and unbelief alike to the 
heart ' 

If the heart turns away from the heart — 
woe betide, the heart * 

Although ’ tis imprisoned in the prison- 
hou.*3e of clay. 

The entire Universe is the domain of the 
heart ! 

I have presented only a few facets 
of Islamic culture which I consider 
to be of special relevance to tl^ 
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modern age. It is a very inadequate 
fHCture and in some wsa^s also an 
idealized picture — in the sense that 
it presents not the actual and current 
situation of Muslim culture but the 
ideals of that culture. My apology 
for doing so is the fact that in these 
days of cultural and religious intol- 
erance, accentuated by ignorance, it 
is necessary that we should appre- 
ciate the best in one another’s 
cultures and learn to value others’ 
deeper aspirations. Normally that 
which is superficial and irrelevant is, 
swept away on the torrent of Time ; 
it is only the significant and the 
useful that abides. But in abnormal 
times and in a crisis there is a great 
danger that fanaticism may reject 
even things of abiding value that 
centuries of patient and peaceful 
co-operative efiort have built up 
and thus culturally impoverish the 
country for all time. This is a 
danger that threatens both India 
and Pakistan today, for both are 
in ^he throes of a pseudo-revivalism 
which must be resisted because it is 
repugnant to the spirit of the age 
jmd, so far as Islam is concerned, is 
out of hafmony with its genius and 
tradition. 

If Islam has one significant con- 
tribution to offer to the world, it is its 
spirit of internationalism, its rejec- 
tion — total and unequivocal— of the 
idols of race and colour and creed 
and geography, its affirmation of 
social equality and human brother- 
hood. In the words of Iqbal, whom 
1 take the liberty to quote again : — 

The most important objective of 


Idam is to demolidi all die artificial 
and pernicious distiBGtions nf casta, 
creed, colour and economic status.'’' It 
has opposed vehemently the idea Id 
racial superiority which is the greatest 
obstaclw in the way of international 
unity and co-operation. 

' It is impossible for any one who 
is aware of the ugly temper of this 
age, which is dominated by these 
very concepts, to deny the import- 
ance of this contribution. 

Islam has also another very valu- 
able contribution to make — to the 
critical and pressing issue of Power 
run amuck in the hands of man. 
We are only too acutely aware of 
how scientific power, applied to in- 
dustry and w'ar, has brought our 
world to the brink of utter ruin 
and annihilation. Islam does not 
advocate the rejection of Power as 
evil, for civilization cannot be built 
up without using its many resources. 
But to the dangerous use of Pow'er 
it seeks to apply the corrective of 
Vision which is the source of Love, 
of sympathy and of intuition in man. 
Not Power, uncontrolled, unlimited, 
but Power limited by the laws of 
God and the love of mankind. The 
divorce of Poieer from Vision, of 
Science from Religion, of IfUeUect 
from Intuition, has produced the 
present situation, so fraught with 
greed and hatred and violence and 
exploitation, over which hangs the 
nemesis of the Atom Bomb. 

There is literally no hope for the 
world, no way out of this impasse, 
unless out of all this incalculable 
travail of the spirit and the soSer- 
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aad soirows of the body, is 
bocm a new and nncere realization 
dtet mankind today is asingle social 
organism, integrated by the forces 
of science and ta:hnology ; a^ there 
is no escape from the present tangle 
unless men learn the old but ever 
new lessons of love and justice, of 
broUterhood and humanity, of charity 
and sacrifice, which true men of God 
and true Religions have taught through- 
out the ages. Man must re-Iearn, in 
thte age of Science, how to live his 
life '* in the name of the Lord, " to 
" surrettder oneself to His will ” so 
that one becomes a willing instru- 
ment for working out His beneficent 
purposes on Earth. 

Obviously, such a state of heart 
and mind is possible only for a few ; 
whole nations and communities have 
never attained to this great moral 
height. But the value of such an 
ideal, which seeks to control Power 
and to harness science for the good 
of mankind, lies in the fact that it 
defines the direction of our advance. 
From the point of view of the larger 
interest of mankind it is imperative 
that we should learn to welcome all 
the help that may come our way in 
strengthening this vision of life — 
whether it come from the religious 
ideology of Islam or the humanism 
of a Mahatma Gandhi or an Einstein 
or a Romain Rolland or from the 
internationalism of an organization 
like the P. £. N. 

India is a part of the great world 
and, therefore, what applies to the 
world applies equally to India — only 
ina more intimate and urgent sense. 


l^ott India has been cme of the great* 
centres of Islamic culture. She hm 
learnt much from this culture and 
has made a rich contribution to its 
development. Its fine strands af« 
woven inextricably in the warp and 
woof of her cultural pattern. Its 
arts, its architecture, its language 
and its literature, its philosophy and 
its religion, are all a part of her 
great heritage. The rhythm of its 
musicians and the artistry of its 
painters, the gentleness of its saints 
•and the sagacity of its rulers and 
its administrators, the rich legacy of 
its scholars, its writers and its poets 
— now using Persian, now Urdu, now 
Hindi, now Hindustani — all these, 
too, have gone into the making of 
what we love and admire as Indian 
culture. 

They have drawn their in.spiration 
from many sources— for there are no 
frontiers in the world of the mind 
and the wind of genius bloweth, 
where it listeth ! But they have all 
grown and developed and come to 
fruition on this soil which they have 
enriched wn'i the blood and sweat of 
their body and the spiritual travail 
of their minds. One may as well try 
to separate the finger nail from the 
flesh as to eradicate the gracious 
and many-sided impress of Muslim 
culture from Indian history. I have 
no doubt a rude surgical operation 
can do either, but it would leave the 
organism bruised and poorer. A plea 
for the study of Islamic culture in a 
spirit of broad-minded appreciation 
is therefore, I repeat, not a plea on be- 
, half of the Muslims of India, though; 
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they have undoubtedly served 
as the main ( though not the only ) 
receptacle for this sparkling wine. 
It is a plea on behalf of the future 
richness and greatness of India ; it 
is a plea on behalf of values which 
have something to give to the whole ' 
world ; it is a plea for a cultural ap- 
proach inspired by vision, by human- 
ism and by a spirit of tolerance. 

In the world of today, enlightened 
countries devote their time and 
attention and resources to the study 
of cultures far off in point of space • 
and time. In the British Univer- 
sities, one may find scholars devot- 
ing their whole lives to the study, 
say, of ancient Egyptian civilizations 
or of the culture and languages of 
the Middle and Far East. Is it then 
conceivable that India, which has 
even how over forty million Muslims 
and a thousand-year cultural as- 


sociation with Islam, will esclttw the 
study of Islamic culture ? Or that 
Pakistan— till yesterday a part of 
Indian polity and still an equal co- 
sharer j||n Indian culture and history 
— will Ignore the study of the great 
cultural wealth of her next-door 
and most important neighbour ? No, 
I cannot contemplate this possibility. 
I am hopeful that when the fit of 
communal madness that has over- 
taken many persons in India and in 
Pakistan pas.ses away — it may be 
soon or it may be late — the essential- 
ly hospitable and assimilative genius 
of India will reassert itself here and 
the broad-minded humanism of 
Islam assert itself in Pakistan and 
the process of cultural contact and 
interaction which has been rudely 
disturbed by recent happenings will 
continue along its course. 

K. G. Saiyidain 


A THOUGHTFUL PRONOUNCEMENT 


Sliri K. M. Munshi e,xpressed in a 
press interview on September gth view.s 
which should be taken into account in 
connection with the precipitate aban- 
donment of English as a medium of in- 
struction in Indian universities which 
threatens to take place throughout the 
country. For precipitate such a com- 
plete boulevtrsement wilhin the short 
space of five years must be called. 
Shri Munslii believes, as we do, that 
the 

lU'cepiance by a univeraity ol the provincial 
Ungaage at the medlom would bring down 
the academic lev«l ol such an iatHtotion, for 


most ol the provinces had yet to develop 
the literature of scholarship in the essential 
branches ol knowledge, and universities would 
de\ clop a parochial outlook. 

Another factor to which he called 
attention was the rapidity with which 
Hindi was displacing English in most 
of northern India. This would mean, 
he pointed out, that a province adopt- 
ing a provincial language as the 
medium of instruction would be at a 
great disadvantage economically as 
well as culturally, as compared vrith 
those which had Hindi as the language 
of official and educational intercourse. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF DIALECTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY * 


This is not a book on philosopliy. 
It is a book about philosophy. The 
author is perplexed when people ask 
him the simple question, what is phil- 
osophy about ? He has not succeeded 
in giving an answer w'hich would be 
intelligible to those who inquire. As a 
matter of fact it is an attempt which 
can never succeed. Professiou.il phil- 
osopher though Mr. Irwin Kdmaii is, 
he cannot say what sort of truth jihil- 
osophy aims at and how it can succeed 
in the investigation of that truth. All 
he is able to say is that philosophy is 
a species of reflective consciousness in 
which certain ultimate questions are 
tackled by the human mind. There is 
an urge to philosophise. And when 
we philosophise we are reflectively con- 
scious of the limitations of our knowl- 
edge and the infinitude of truth. But 
—do w^e reach any truth at nil, or 
certitude ? 

He candidly admits that he lias 
arrived at no conclusions on any phil- 
osophical question. As a teacher, lie 
has presented in his class room different 
systems of thought and given expres- 
sion to widely divergent views on every 
subject, successively identifying Iiim- 
self with each point of view in turn, 
and making it appear most plausible 
and reasonable. 

And I must say that each year 1 am, my- 
self, successively convinced by each of these 
world-views. The mind lends Itself to styles 
of thought as the ear lends itself to styles of 
music. 


The more inlelligent students are 
naturally not satisfied wit!) a number of 
different and sometimes diametrically 
opposed views, which are all equally 
true or equally false. They want a 
straight answ^er— what is the truth, and 
what is the philosophy by wliich one 
should live ? The author has no con- 
^ incing answer. He finds no comfort 
in “ the traditional faiths of the Western 
world, " ' no promise of immortality or 
of ultimate order and justice." He 
has faith in science and in its extension 
to human affairs. He has faith in 
human intelligence and human co- 
operation, and even in human morality. 
He does not think that the human race 
is morally bankrupt, or that intel- 
ligence. whicl) has given us so many 
techniques for destruction, has not 
helped us to render life on earth secure 
or pleasant or happy for most of its 
inhabitants. ” 

The only function that he has re- 
served for pi-ilosophy as such i.s to 
enable us to take a longer view than is 
corninoii. " It will prevent us from 
yielding to hysterias or to tlic pressures 
of our friends or our class or to our 
.stubborn personal wLshes. It will Jielp 
ns to look on the future with hope, and 
on the present, even, with a certain 
measure of serenity. " His conclusion 
is that the philosopher's quest never 
ends but goes on from generation to 
generation, and will go on as long as 
the human race endures on earth. 


• Philosopher* s Quest, By Irwi.n Eduan. (The Viking Prei»$, New York, and Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., London, 13s ) 
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A wise man, Mr. Edman concedes, 
may some day teach him what tliere is 
to be absorbed by.— but so far life has 
taught him. 

that, willy-nilly, one can never be distracted 
very long from the search itself, from the 

philosopher's quest There is no first or 

last thing, but first and last is the quest itself. 
• , .Though the order is not found, the inquiry 
proves, itself, a goal.... The search ... keeps 
the imagination and the spirit of man alive. 

It is a view of philosophy which does 
little justice to philosophy. It is good 
to be reflective, good to be non-senti- 
mental and rational. But all that is a 
negative attitude. We cannot live bye 
negation. As one student actually put 
it— *•< Doesn't that lead to ultimate 
skepticism and even niiiilism ? " The 
good professor rightly wondered later 
on whether he ** ought not really to 
envy those preachers of an absolute 
(aithf or even those teachers of an 
absolute philosophy, who give their 
students a fortress rock on wliich they 
can take, if only defensively, their 
stand. " That gives in a nutshell the 
difference between a mere teacher of 
philosophy who presents all the im- 
portant types of thinking with sym- 
pathetic and imaginative understand- 
ing, and the real philosopher with a 
vision. 

It is possible that no system is 
completely satisfactory and that dialec- 
tical mistakes can be found in each 
in turn. But dialectics is not all of phi- 
losophy. No one ever reached the truth 
through reason alone. Reason is an 
aid, not itself an original instrument of 
knowledge. As our author recognises in 
presenting the mystic's case, " Reason 
IS always a discursive business. It 
argues, it demonstrates, it proves. It 
does not give immediate vision, which, 
in its intense and absolute form, alone 


is contplete awareness. " 

If philosophy were nothing more 
than reason, it would be futile and un- 
interesting. We cw argue both sides 
of a case if we start with different pre- 
suppositions. Reason cannot do with- 
out presuppositions in some form or 
other. If these are to be liquidated, 
we need to aim at direct vision of the 
truth. This is not possible with reason 
alone, but only with reason yoked to a 
great faith. Philosophy must not seek 
support from science or play second 
fiddle to it ; it must seek support from 
the great insights of the spiritual 
leaders of mankind and from the store- 
house of such experiences in revealed 
scriptures. Philosophy ought to have 
a religious bias and a religious motive. 
Its attachment to empirical science will 
only reduce it to mere verbalism or to 
the intellectual pastime of speculative 
thinking that can convince no one. 

The book consists mostly of stories 
and imaginary conversations, which are 
somewhat alien to the philosophical 
temperament. The more important 
chapters are those on "The Undis- 
tracted " and “ The Unawakened. " 
In both of these, the author seeks to 
find out whether philosophy can have 
any practical use. In the former, he 
raises the question whether it can help 
to put an end to our distractions and 
absorb the mind in an extraymundane 
good. That is a wrong question to put 
to philosophy. A man of religious faith 
can more easily remain undistracted, if 
he has the will to do so, than a philoso- 
pher. There is no possible philosoph- 
ical truth which will absorb the mind 
mechanically or in the absence of the 
will to remain absorbed. The prescrip- 
tions of different pliilosophers are 
merely inducements to the will for a 
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«rtain kind of spiritual discipline. But 
>hilosophy can help ns to a measure of 
uccess in remaining undistracted and 
or that we need not choose between 
me system and another. There is no 
ystem of philosophy but indirectly 
uggests some truth which should make 
listraction meaningless and useless. 
i philosophy teaches anything, it is to 
}e dispassionate and critical. How 
:an one who takes seriously to philoso- 
>hy allow himself to be diverted by 
inything at all, except in so far as he 
reases to have a philosophical attitude 
■owards things ? 

In the chapter on '‘The Unawaken- 
;d, " Mr. Edman raises the question, 
what can best awaken a young and 
sensitive man ? Evidently, sense-plcas- 
jres can do this for a while. But. as 
there are kinds and degrees of joy, so 
there are kinds and degrees of awaken- 
ing. The fine arts— poetry, painting 
and music — can arouse a mind to a 
higher enjoyment. Religion can do 
likewise. But philosophy is, for most, 
a drudgery of reason. It starts with 


doubt which it never cmnpletdy gets 
rid till it has reached the end, which 
is the vision of Absolute Truth. Bitt 
rarely does a philosopher reach this 
goal. And when he reaches it he has 
ceased to be a philosopher. He has 
become a mystic. There is joy only 
when we have risen above reason. 

But this we can say about all phil- 
osophy. that in the process of reflective 
thinking it frees us from many an 
illusion to which the common people 
are subject. If this is an awakening, 
philosophy certainly awakens as noth- 
ing else can. But illusions too can 
be endless and persistent, and they are 
never dissipated so thoroughly as not 
to occur again, unless the root of all 
doubts and errors is eliminated through 
the absolute certainty of knowledge. 
Our author docs not define the awaken- 
ing, and docs not give a clear and con- 
vincing answer to his question. We 
find in the book much enthusiasm and 
much love (or philosophy, but little of 
philosophy as such. 

G. R. Maikani 


The Cynosure of Sanchi. ByBmKKHu 
Metteyva; edited by Brahmachari 
DEVAPR tYA Valisinghe, b.a. ( Mafia 
Bodhi Society, Colombo, Ceylon. 50 
cents ) 

Inspired by the return by Britain of 
the precious relics from the funeral 
pyres of the Enlightened One's chief 
disciples, Sariputta and MoggallSna, 
this little book enkindles in the reader 
something of the reverence which has 
moved the millions who have paid their 
homage to holiness while the sacred 
bits of bone are enshrined temporarily 


ill Cejdon, cm route to .Sanchi. The 
relics of the '.'enerable Siriputta may 
be the very ores which tradition says 
the aged Buddha placed tenderly on 
the palm of his right hand, then speak- 
ing of * his faitliful disciple's great 
humility and compassion. Most unfor- 
tunately. a jarring note is introduced 
by a misdirected counter-attgek — 
prompted by understandable resent- 
ment of missionary efforts against 
Buddhism — upon Christianity and even 
upon Jesus, whose teachings echoed 
the Buddha’s own. 

E. M. H. 
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Collected Poems. By Lilian Bowes 
Lyon ; introduced by C. Day Lewis. 
( Jonathan Cape, London. 8s. 6i. ) 

The impact of Miss Bowes Lyon's 
collected poems on a mind formerly 
ignorant of them is one of delighted 
surprise : one had not thought anything 
so fresh, so richly spiritual could come 
from this jaded generation of men. I 
use "spiritual" not strictly in the 
religious sense, but as a use of material 
objects, of nature, figuratively— here 
almost anthropomorphic in feeling. 
Miss Bowes Lyon is primitive though 
sophisticated, young in world feeling, 
rich in intuitive wisdom. 

Against a dark inevitable back- 
ground, her poems, succinct, strongly 
yet lightly phrased, present bright 
images, airy phantasms w'hich still 
preserve the shape, the contours of 
actuality. Individual lines and images 
stick in the mind, some with a ring of 
immortality, such as this on the i>lough 
of a Noilhumbrian farm:- • 

Most beauty is sif»necl with sorrow : the 
iron share 

Tliough It strike fire from flint, bites dccj[>. 

Ear and eye are keenly, imaginative- 
ly informed. Tlie " wind in the rough 
grass" makes “a papery patter," and 
in time of high summer, " rushing 
summer, " 

Unanimously, the girass 
Lies sleekly in one direction, 
is awaic of the wind only as stability. 

Mr. Day Lewis, in a preface, has 
pointed out technical abilities I have 
not here space to dwell upon. The 
poems vary widely in Scope and in ex- 
pression : at opposite poles we have 
"A Finch in 1932" (recalling with no 
detriment to the poet Browning’s 
** This is the spray the bird clung to." ) 
of which I give the first of two 
verses 


A finch swung on a twig, that loved 

His tender weight, and seemed to mg 
Long after its lodger had removed ; 

Oh commerce brief an^d dear as spring ! 
and " Resurrection Bill " with its 
macabre super- realism. Here and there 
are delicious darts of humour, such as 
in the Kensington Gardens poem with 
its " two high-brows playing a wordy 
ping-pong " and " Benevolence " eating 
sandwiches on a seat and "retailing 
the crumbs to a multitude, *’ 

As the poems progress through their 
four original volumes, from 1934 to 
1946, and with some additions beyond, 
there is a visible growth of thought. 
The poet has lost, as poets must, 
something of youthful ecstasy, but has 
grown in height, in breadth and in 
perception. Through "Evening in 
Stepney," in which the thought-process 
emerges painfully from the mists of 
pity and terror in a war- time London, 
where Miss Bowes Lyon worked devot- 
edly, she emerges at last in " Burning 
Leaves, " with its note of pure religion 
in .suffering, which must be quoted in 
full:— 

Light iDc u candle, windless wood. 

In fire we put the past to bed ; 

Viut from this r.ig-heap, smouldering still, 
A spire of blue, a singular column 
btraightly ascending proves your leave?, 
(Coined by the sun) my favourite dell, 

Go turthcr now they aic dead. 

The smoke has .an astringent smell; 

A dagger through the heart is good. 

No stricken beech, no aspen grieves 
Tor Time's brocade sublimely shed ; 
"N'esterday’s body burneth well 
Soul as I vanish, soul that weaves 
A lasting green, bear out the solemn 
Winter's tale 1 have understood. 

Light me a candle, fan the whole 
Black world to Joy. my generous God. 

In a dedicatory poem this familiar 
wood enters more deeply the realm of 
the spirit, its " wildwood ” recalling 
Dante’s own stlva <tsc«ra. But that 
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light which pervades so much of her 
work, son darting down, glancing, 
piercing, '* rare light after long travail, '* 
is here, as it was to the Master Poet, 
the ultimate goal, the luce eterna which 
is Vamor che move il sole et I’altre stcUe. 


At the end of “ Dedication, " the seal 
on her work, she cries. 

Now is love falling as light, falling 

to rcitcein me with a vision. IVlicatc 
and crying light, 
confirm tin's page. 

Dokothv Hewlett 


Public Finance in IsUm, By S. A. 
SiDDJQi. (Shaikh Muhammad Ashrnf, 
Lahore. Rs. 5/- ) 

It would have been more correct to 
entitle this interesting comyiilation 
** Public Finance in Early and Medieval 
Islam," for the book deals with the 
codification of revenue and expenditure 
at that period when the Islamic world 
was a centrally governed unit, compact 
and self-contained. The detailed in- 
formation given is therefore of histor- 
ical interest, giving mostly tlic Hanaft 
interpretation. It is a historical fact 
that with the passing of centuries four 
main schools of jurisconsults arose 
within the orthodox Sunni fold, even 
if we were to ignore the Shiahs who 
take the lead from the leacliings of 
Imam Jafar Sadiq, one of the most 
learned scholars of the Abbaside Period. 
The many followers of all these various 
schools of thought often differed in 
their interpretations within very wide 
limits, though they all took their stand 
on certain basic Islamic principles. 

Undoubtedly these principles of ec- 
onomics, based as they are on ethics, 
are valid even today and suggest to the 
serious inquirer probably the safest 
middle path " in economics known 
to man so far. To question the applica- 
bility of medieval interpretations of 
these sound principles in the present 


extremely complex and inextricably 
interwoven world-situation is not to 
question the validity of the principles 
themselves. What is needed today is 
the complele re- interpret rition of these 
basic principles, by those fully equipped 
to do .so, by the exercise of ijiihad, 
which Iqbal rightly calls the principle 
of IMovement in the structure of 
Islam. " 

Many interpretations of early juris- 
consults may still be apjdioable , but 
much will be found to be redundant 
at the present juncture, e g . , all tliat 
applies to slaves as a taxable and 
marketable commodity. Above all, no 
financial system today can ignore the 
highly intricate needs of national and 
international commerce and industry. 
The author himself makes some refer- 
ence to this in the introduction. 

Perhaps iIk most interesting chapter 
in thi.s w( 11 written book is the one 
ile.ding with the inuch-nialigned 
“ Jazia " tax. The information given 
ought to remove the common mis- 
u.’iderstiinding of tins light tax which 
was levied on non-Muslim subjects 
mainly in lieu of active military service. 
By the way, more careful proof-reading 
is cilled for in the next edition, and an 
index will be a boon to the serious 
reader. 


Ahmed Chagla 
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Art and Thought. Issued in Honour 
of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy on 
the occasion of his 70th Birthday. 
Edited by K. Bharatha Iyer. (Luzac 
and Co., Ltd., London. £3-3-0) 

Dr. Coomaraswamy lived only long 
enough to see a proof copy of this 
book but his spirit lives on in it almost 
as vividly as in the noble body of his 
own works, and as diversely. In an 
age that drifted and still drifts almost 
rudderless tow’ards an abyss of self- 
destruction^ lie was, as one of his 
friends writes, the supremely qiinlilied 
interpreter and chain juon of the tradi- 
tional conception of life not only in 
India but everywhere. His life was 
so fruitful for good because it was 
dedicated to the affumalion of neg- 
lected values or, in the woids of an- 
other admirer, 

of a pattern of order more iir»p'>rtanl lo 
our well-being today than any scientific 
discovery or any iiilcriiiilional authority 
could possibly be. 

Tlie true tradition, as the editor of 
this volume remarks, is intellectual 
heredity and much more. To ignore 
this fart is to biing into being a 
bastard, nay, a monstrous civilization 
in which the divine spark, the creative 
fire, is “all but smothered under heaps 
of intellectiializcd (and, wc may ad<i, 
sensational) rubbish.'* 

It is, of course, something far more 
essential than a matter of forms and 
conventions. The forms of a true 
tradition arc always the expression of 
a true metaphysic in^which they are 
rooted and from which tlicy flower. 
This is eipially true of the forms of 
a society and of its arts and crafts. 
The artistic and social forms of today 
in our industrial civilization are mostly 
degenerate because they are divorced 


from a metaphysical source. It was 
through his study of traditional art 
and craft, combined with a penetrating 
knowledge of Hindu and Buddhist 
metaphysics and of Christian theology, 
that Dr. Coomaraswamy was able 
to reveal the fundamental unity in 
diversity of the Perennial Philosophy 
and its necessity as the one unifying 
and creatively ordering principle for 
mankind. 

In this volume his friends and 
disciples of many nations, each in 
his own field of thought, scholarship 
or craft, have combined to enhance 
the cause which he championed. Many 
of the essays condense the results of 
particular research on, it may be, 
Mesopotamian Seals, Tibetan Book 
Covers or Tlie Magic Ball and the 
Golden Fruit in Ancient Chinese Art. 
Others treat of wider themes, of Blake’s 
illustrations to Dante or A 1 Ghazzali’s 
treatise on Beauty. Others are more 
directly concerned with ideas, with 
the validity of the aristocratic prin- 
ciple, the meaning of nakedness and 
on clothes, the lesson India has to offer 
to the Western World or ( by Dr. Jung ) 
the psychology of Eastern medita- 
tion. llierc is an admirable essay, 
too, by a luuuJ-wcavcr from Greece 
on a cr.ift as a fountain of grace and 
a means of realization, and a kindred 
one by an American on the validity 
of Indian handicrafts in this industrial 
era. And, reaching up to the spiritual 
plane from wdiich all art derives, are 
outstanding essays on "Principles and 
Methods of Traditional Art *' by Titus 
Burckhardt and on From Art to 
Spirituality ” by Dr. Jacques dc 
Marquette. 

The whole book richly exemplifies 
and attests the virtue of the tradition 
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it champions and the man it honours. It is beautifully illustrated with plates. 

Hugh TA. Fausset 


Is Evolution Proved? A Debate 
between Douglas Dewar and H, S. 
Shelton, with an introduction by the 
Editor, Arnold Lunn. (Hollis and 
Carter, London.) 

This book is in the form of letters 
exchanged between Douglas Dewar and 
H. S. Shelton who hold opposite views 
on the question raised by the title. 
Shelton, the champion of the Dvirwin- 
ian Theory, argues that Darwinism is 
so well establislied by facts tiiat to 
doubt it is due either to a lack of 
appreciation of the evidence adchiccd 
in its favour or to prejudice originat- 
ing from a bias towards theism. Dewar, 
on the otJier hand, holds not only that 
Darwinism is not proved by facts but 
that a large number of known data run 
counter to it. 

In assessing the value of a sci< titilic 
theory one has to bear in mind two 
points, first, whether the theory covers 
all the facts coming within its .'^cope 
and, secondly, liow far it is useful in 
extending the boundary of knowledge, 
in other words, is it scientific ( science 
producing) } It cannot l)e denied tliat 
Darwinism has been a u.sefnl guitle in 
the study of organic life and has iiad a 
large influence on its progress. Now, 
does tlie theory satisfy the first condi- 
tion, does it cover all the known fads ? 
Clearly not. On the best authuiity v.e 
can deftijitely* assert that "the forma- 
tion of one species from another sj»ccies 
has not been demonstrated at all " It 
is in meeting this objection that Sliclton 
has not, in the opinion of the present 
writer, succeeded. Again, how' can 


Darwinism account for the develop- 
ment of qualities in man which have 
no survival value; for instance, appre- 
ciation of beauty and art, tlie moral 
sense, religious experience and philo- 
sophic insight, the development of 
which cannot be denied but which the 
most ardent exponent of Darwinism 
cannot show to have any survival 
value. 

* In tlie beginning of the present 
century pliysical science, founded on 
Newtonian Dynamics, was unable to 
account for two facts, the distribution 
of energy in black body radiation and 
the failure to determine the velocity of 
the earth in space. These two facts, 
for which classical pliysics was unable 
to account, gave rise to the Quantum 
I'hcory and the Theory of Relativity; 
theories wliidi have changed the whole 
face of physical science. The biologj«'al 
sciences are now in a .similar position. 
A new and more comprcliensive theory 
covering all llie facts is yet to come to 
take the plan* of Darwinism. 

The two ch..mpion.s argue with con- 
siderable warmth and do not spare 
each other. Mr. Lunn who is respon- 
.dble for tlie publication of this work, 
shows, not without justification, a 
distinct leaning towards Dewar’s point 
of view. Tlic book makes interesting 
reading and can Lc recommended with 
confidence to lho.se who wash to get 
acquainted with the [iros and cons of 
Darw'inism as i)ut forward by two 
experts. 


B. Vhnkatesacuar 
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The Time Is Out of Joint: A Study 
of Hamlet. By Roy Walker. (Andrew 
Dakers, Ltd., London. 6s. ) 

Books about Shakespeare continue 
to appear, though little ground Ims 
been left uncovered. Perhaps Mr. Roy 
Walker claims an ancestral right over 
Shakespearean subjects. We may recall 
Sidney Walker on Shakespeare s Ver- 
sification and liis Critical Examina- 
tion of Shakespeare* s Text, of a 
century ago. Those titles indicate the 
course to which writers on Shakespeare 
are driven for avoiding repetition. 
They have to seek out some new aspect^ 
Some new detail (nr complete, not meic 
casual exposition. 

The present work, on the other hand, 
consists of a commentary on Hamlet 
similar to many others written by 
authors crowned with laurels. As 
eaily as 1817 Hazlitt said : We have 
been so used to this tragedy that wc 
hardly know how to criticize it, any 
more than we should know how to 
describe our faces. " All honour then 
to the courage of those who still dare 
enter the lists. Such stalwarts must, 


The Atlantis Myth. By H. S. 
Buxamy. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London, W. C. i. 105. 6 d. ) 

The existence of an earlier continent 
where the whalers of the Atlantic now 
roll is attested not only positively by 
tradition, rejn^ated by Plato, but also 
negatively by the impossibility of 
accounting otherwise for certain geolog- 
ical formations and observed resem- 
blances, biological and anthropological, 
between the Atlantic's eastern and 
western shores. 

But it is one thing to concede the 


however, be armoured cap-A-pie, For 
their statements are liable to be 
analyzed into two mutually exclusive 
categories, consisting, namely, of state- 
ments that are true and statements 
that are new, leaving no statement to 
be classed as both trne and new. 
Unfortunately ther^ may still remain 
statements that are neither new nor 
true ! Mr. Roy Walker has unquestion- 
ably taken great pains and expended 
much thought. He gives some seventy 
detailed leferences to his predecessors: 
even more numerous ones to Shake- 
speare's text. Should we not liave 
been better served had we received a 
new edition of the play with appro- 
priate foot* notes and preliminary notes 
to scenes ? 

Not that being forced, as we are, to 
refer to Shakespeare's text is any 
grievance. Contrariwise, thereby great 
gains are ours. It is a disguised 
echo of the warnings of philanthropic 
lovers of books ( like Lord Avebury ) 
against the folly of reading a thousand 
words eulogizing Shakespeare, and 
never a w'ord of his own. 

Faiz B. Tyabji 

inclispcnsability of tlie Atlantis hy- 
potliesis, quite another to accept the 
Huerbiger theory of the earth's " cap- 
ture of its lunar satellite, some 15,000 
years ago, by which Mr. Bellamy seeks 
to account for Atlantis' sinking. Nor 
is his attempt to interpret legends 
without the key of universal symbolism 
always felicitous. The* little book, 
hovi'cver, bears witness to the author s 
deep interest in his subject and to his 
tremendous industry in assembling very 
intertssting data. 


E. M. H. 
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Fabian Essays. Jubilee Edition, 
With a Postscript by Bernard Shaw. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 125. 6 d. ) 

It is hard to know, as a Britisher, 
exactly what the Fabian Essays would 
mean to the average educated Indian. 
As a rough definition we may say that 
they were the theoretical liaiulhook of 
the English ^social revolution. The 
English manner of effecting revolution is 
by effecting evolution. It is found tliat 
this is the best method of bringing 
about the most thorough revolutionary 
results. Of course, these essnys, first 
published in liiSy, would liavo had 
little effect had they stood alone. 
They consist of a selection of lectures 
delivered by Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, Graham Wallas, Lord Olivier, 
William Clarke, Annie Bes,ii\t and 
Hubert Bland. ‘'This particular sot of 
lectures, " wrote Sidney Wehb in the 
preface to the 1920 reprint, “was only 
one among many that we perpetrated; 
but, whether because of our modesty, 
because of our poverty, or because of a 
certain lack of enterprise among con- 
temporary publishers, it was the only 
series that found its way into print.*' 
Thus the essays which were published 
exerted their influence because tliey 
were supported by a dynamic corpus 
of New Thought {)ut over by a coinj)any 

Teachings of Swami Vivckunandii, A 
Compilation. ( Advaita Ashram, Al- 
mora. Rs. 3/- ) 

This is a pocket volume of extracts 
from the complete works of Swami 
Vivekananda, grouj)ed under forty 
subject titles, alphabetically ai ranged. 
A reference index indicating the source 
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of exceptionally brilliant men. 

It is not too much to say, as above, 
that the socialism that has gained such 
ground in England today is Fabianism 
come to power. Now the chief thing 
which socialism means, according to 
Fabianism, is “ the nationalisation of 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. " And it is just tliis 
which is going forward more than ever 
today. And how has it turned out ? ^ 
“Not too well,” said Mr. Shinvvell, a 
Labour Minister, the other day. Not 
too well says everyone from all sides. 

»I cannot pursue the matter here. It 
seems that no social way leads to 
paradise, and Fabianism has not led to 
paradise in spile of all the exertions, 
all the brilliance, all the idealism, all 
the Inimanity of the Fabians. 

This edition is made doubly interest- 
ing by a new preface (in terms of 
Foslrript ) by Bernard Shaw at the 
age of ninely*one. The same old hand 
alwoik. The same felicity. The .same 
manner uf gliding over tlio real stunning 
problems: the real pioblcm in practice 
of election; the creation of work that 
satisfies ( not any old work ) ; all that 
is involved 'u the word Russia. He 
simply glides >ver those things. It is 
fantastic the way he glides. 

John SriiWAKT Colli.s 

of each quotation is appended. The 
liook should tlmsbc of practical service 
to those who are nnf.imihar with the 
original works. Il is a digest of what 
the Swarni had to say on such topic.s 
as Atman. Bhakti, Brahman. Buddha, 
Chiist, Concentration, Duty, Education, 
Faith, Food, Freedom and so on. 

J. O. M. 
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Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient 
East. By C; J. Gadd, f.I 3 .a. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
London. 7s. bd. ) 

The book contains three Schweich 
lectures delivered by the author before 
the British Academy in 1945. Tlie 
lectures are here published in a some- 
what expanded form and some notes 
have been added. Their purpose is to 
^ show the various ways in wliich the 
Deity was conceived, by peoples of the 
ancient world up to the time of the 
Persian Empire, as functioning and 
making His will known and enforced t 
among menf The first lecture con- 
cerns itself with God and tl]c gradual 
evolution of ideas concerning Him, and 
His mode of communication with men, 
the second with the king as represent- 


ing God before men, and the third with 
the people and what the effects of 
Divine rule on them were thought to 
be. The book is characterized by 
brevity and scholarship. Only one 
wonders whether it does not suffer, as 
almost ali Western books on Eastern 
religions do, from literalism, i. e., from 
too close adherence to the written word 
and a failure to penetrate to the spirit. 
When a king was thought of as having 
divine parentage, for instance, it need 
not mean tliat gods were regarded as 
ruling over men as kings, as our author 
seems to think. It may have been 
only a poetic way of extolling the 
greatness of the king. Nevertheless, 
there is much in this book wiiich w'ill 
be of interest to the student of ancient 
religions. 

Bharatan Kumarappa 


Search for a Soul. By Phvllis 
Bottome. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 10s. 6d . ) 

This is the autobiography of a writer 
who, from her eigliteenth year, has 
been advancing in literary merit and 
reputation. Autobiography is a difh- 
, cult art ; au autobiography is apt to 
become a panegyric, the self-love of 
the writer leading him to suppress what 
he may consider objectionable. Or, 
out of bravado, the objectionable parts 
themselves may be held up to admira- 
tion as though the writer were eager to 
affront the public. There is the further 
danger, w-hen writing of one’s early 
years, of idealising them. Phyllis 
Bottome has apparently steered clear 
of all those pitfalls, seeking, she writes, 
to present an account **as true as I 
can make it. From the eminence of 


later 3'ears, Pl^yllis Bottome looks down 
on l)cr childhood aiid girlhood, to dis- 
cover whether she had a soul bent on 
expre.ssing itself through the art of 
literature and how it w*as shaped. In 
this she has succeeded admirably and 
we have no reason to complain if only 
one thread of the mingled skein of life 
has been unravelled for us. She traces 
her life from birth to her eighteenth 
year, when her first book was published, 
and the emphasis is all upon the influ- 
ence of her parents and her environ- 
ment on her work as a woman of letters. 
Tlie book will repay reading for an 
understanding of the complexities of 
human society for, like her master, 
Adler, Phyllis Bottome has made 
human psychology and human be- 
haviour her study. 


P. Ramanathak 
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The Book of Tao and Teh of Lao 
Tse. Done into English by Dohothy 
Manners and Margaret Ault. ( The 
Order of the Great Companions. Meo- 
pham Green. Kent, England. 3s. (yd . ) 

One of the great books of the world, 
the Tao Teh King has been rendered in- 
to English many times. The present 


rendition^will suit the ordinary mind 
because of the simple way in which 
abstract and abstruse ideas are put 
into wwds. It is a handy volume 
which can be profitably used for re- 
freshing and energising the mind as 
one goes about one's bmall plain duties 
of life. 

O. 


Murdock aitd Other Poems. By 
Francis Bkrry. (Andrew Dakers, 
Ltd., London. 5s. ) 

When the artist has formulatf'd his 
own conception of the aim of art and of 
his cliosen medium, the reviewer’s task 
is in so far facilitated. Mr. Berry's 
article in the July 1948 Aryan Path 

The Mystic Element in Poetry " sheds 
light especially upon the choice of his 
word images, not uniformly pleasing 
but always arresting and often mood- 
evocative, in this latest collection of 
his poems. Malta Elegy " is moving 
and “Air-raid" in “The Horns of 
Lud " and The Drumming Fist " are 
each as striking of its genre as is the 
larger canvas of nature in “ Resilient 
Heart. " 


SociO’Liierary Movements in Bengali 
and French, By Indira Sarkak, m a, 
(French). Illustrated. (Calcutta Oiieii- 
tal Book Agency, 9, Panchanan Ghose 
Lane, Calcutta. Re. J,8). 

In this brochure a youthful scholar. 
Miss Indira Sarkar, lias worked out 
an interesting parallel between literary' 
movements in Frajrice and India, with 
a time lag on the latter c.^un try's 
part, similar to that establislied by 
her father, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, in 


The title-poem, however, merits its 
place of honour by more than its 
length. It shows a village muffled under 
a traditional fear, of a terrible super- 
^ natural pair of ever fighting baothers 
in the depths of Murdock Wood. As 
long as the terror lurks, as it were, in 
the subconscious, it defies exorcism. ^ 
Its long dreaded emergence into the 
open is followed by Gargantuan conflict 
on the heights ; then by ecstatic mutual 
triumph and release. The grandeur of 
the finale, the triumph of Man over 
his haunting fears, merits higher praise 
than the energy, the originality and 
the skill in poetic construction justly 
but inade(iualcly claimed for the poct,^ 
in the jacket blurb. It is magnificent 
wiiling. 

E. M. H. 

the economic i plicre. There arc i^jaiiy 
clues of value, to the .student of Indian 
culture particularly, in the “Biblio- 
graphical Milieu" wiiich occupies the 
major portion of the brocliure. The 
little book is dedicated to the “four 
great masters of Bengali culture" 
wliose jihotographs are given— Romesh 
Chandra Datta, Hara Prasad Sastri, 
Brajendra Nath Seal ani Dinesh 
Chandra Sen. 


E. M, H. 
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Wisdom Is One ; Being a CoUeciion 
of Quotations from the Sayings and 
Writings of Some of the Masters and 
Their Followers, Collated to Show the 
Fundamental Identity of All Veritable 
l^chings. ( Andre^Dakers, Ltd., 
j^ndon. 65. ) 

^.|The hundreds of^uotations in this 
^mcriminatingly edited little bonk hold 
a^wealth o£ inspiration. Drawn from 

t reat variety of sources and grouped 
sjDbjecta stich as "The ‘Law of 
" The Law of Reincarna- 
Self-Control ” and " Evolution 
'''Atainment, " tliey are convincing 
the anonymous Foreword’s claim 
it " in their essentials all these 
ritable teachings w^ identical, for 



„ , Art Letters between 

^CQUES Maritaw and Jean Cocteau ; 
|sanslated from the French bj' John 
l^btEMAN. ( Plulosophical Library, New 
^rk. $2.75) 

*^These letters describe Jean Cocteau’s 
Bl^iritual Odyssey: Jacques Maritain’s 
i^e is that of friend and spiritual 
ol^ntor, but his comments on religion 
poetry and art in general reflect 
tl|e essential spiritual values, however 
Q^ch the scholastic philosopher in 
l:^>may colour his expression. 

an Cocteau, in his endeavour to 
himself from his personal con- 
j^iisness, had sought the dissociation 
p^h opium provides but, by arous- 
his will power and placing himself 
proper treatment, he had escaped 
im that bank of Circeio enter another 
ven of refuge, the bosom of the 
(jitbreh. Maritain warns him of the 
iger of " the poppy in place of the 
aclete. ” 

' ’^^Here we touch on the basis of all 
mystical experience— the rising above 


that which is troe must, harve been 
always and will be for all time. " 

How Theosophical in spirit is ' the 
compiler’s approach Is evident from, 
the enumeration of the further fonda-„ 
mental, teachings which, along with 
others,' . the quotations have been 
grouped to illustrate ; — 
that law does govern all, and that nothing 
can happen to us but what we ourselves have 
made possible and necessar}* «*that each 
individual must work out his own perfection; 
and that, by the right uSe of one's own free-will 
and by one’s own experience, perfection can 
and will be attained - the attainment ensuring 
freedom from the wheel of birth and death 
on Earth. 

A source index may be suggested for 
future editions. 

E. M. H. 



the level of the personal consciouShess 
—but that Paraclete which opens the 
inner vision is not the property of 
any established religion, and the true 
pathway to spiritual conge; 
however well understood 
mysticism, is still more cleatj*' 
in the mysticism of the anci^i 

Cocteau, full of his new fe^ 
freeing himself from worldt 
expresses his awakening -ii| 
sciousness and exclaims 
art's sake, or for the peoiJ^Ar^ equally 
absurd. I propose art.for fiod, " He 
projects his mind into -the future, to an 
era when works of art,. will no longer 
be required as “ Beauty Would gradual- 
ly become goodness’ masterpieces aetjs 
from the heart, geniuS' would bec^e 
sanctity." /* 

Maritain replies.: — 

Art itself goes spontaneous!^ to God. To 
God not as man’s end. not in 'the moral line. 
To God as the universal priucfple of ail form 
and all clarity. 

But there is a prAoil^site for tbe 
artist. " Art for 
" supposes ii 



: 


KEW BOOKS mi OLD 


The Pjoth to Suidtn- AUainfunt : A 
Treatise ef the Ch’an {Zm) School 0/ 
Chinese Buddhism. ]^y Hui Hat of 
, • theT’jiing Dynasty, translated by John 
f. Blofeld. ( Published for The Buddhist 
Society, London, by Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd. 4s. 6 d . ) 

This treatise of Zen Buddliism, 
translated from the Chinese by John 
Biofeld, is one of many reminders that 
true wisdom is contained in terse 
aphorisms rather than in heavy tomes 
of wearying padding. Sucli as : — 

Can Enlighltiuniont be attained ? It cannot. 
Dana means giving away, ('living away 
what } The concept ot opposites. 


To perceive that thorc is nothing to be 
perceived is true perception. 

[ust as Demetrius gppKjsed P.ml at 
esus, finding his trade in danger, 
so "tlic makers and the publishers of 




hefty volumes of ‘^spiritner* uplift 
will be sure that in these little, gems of 
true awakening, there is* no sparkle*, 
one knows of people who paste 
diamoiids to real ones, apart from the 
question of their easier purchase. 
the discerning aeticer of quality rath|r^ 
than quantity^ of. the word that aroui^s 
rather than the verbiage that hyp;i|^^, 
tises, will add this slende^ book ( . 
haps all spiritual things slender ) 
to his Gita, his Voice of th^SUence, his ' 
Light on the Path and a few 
in the words of the Marriagei; %r|rji:e, 

" \K\l\ love and keep (it ) forsal^i^'ajl 
other. The Path it sharply outlin^ ^ 
must -be ‘'sadden,'* because it is. 
without the complications that, iivstgad 
of solving probletus,^ niajfe#^them mdSre 
confused. F 

HAYjta- 


Ascent ( Poems), By V. N, 
Bk Sy tiffl. ( Padma Publications, Ltd., 
Sir9m£ozesh ah Mehta Road, Fort, 

BoiSp:Rs.3/-) 

Thl|5f^iatcst collected poems of 
Profe^c^^Jiushan's, as rich in music 
as they in thought, may have but 
slight ap^l to the materialist, and 
perhaps Bttle to the traditionalist 
prosodist of r. ultra-rigid standards. 
Most of themj'are in vers libre, dispense 

« : with rhyfjim. as well as with rhyme, 
ich caii raore-e^ily be spared. But 
when a poet, turning his back upon 
the cultivated genera, has set himself 
to gatherir^ wild flowers, it would be 
most unfafr .to . hold these to the 
standards set- Jfor hot-house blooms. 
And both tl^j^aferialist and the critic 


who rates the technique higher than 
message are, after all, but interlopers 
in the realm of poesy. 

The idealistically inclined reader as 
well as the one sensitive to word magic 
will find much between thc.se covers to 
reward and mnn. Profe.ssor Bhushaii’s 
forte in poetiy is vivid imagery. And 
colour fascinates him. How his canvas, 
glows with sapphiie and flame cold^rn 
cerulean and amber, emerald and g6i^< 
It is, however, the sustained loftiness 
of thouglit that constitutes* these 
poems' chief claim to distinction. They 
sing the precious gold and glory of 
eternal tilings. ** Many of the poftns 
aie summons to the heights of thought, 
of feeling and of aspiration— sung by a 
fellow-pilgrim chanting as he climbs. 

E. M. H 
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An Acre of Green Grass : A Review 
of Modem Bengali Literature. By 
Buddhadeva ' Bose. (Orient Long- 
mans Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 4/8 ) 

In this very readable book the author, 
himself a poet and a novelist, discourses 
on parts of modern Bengali literature, 
inviting the public, a quadruped which 
often loves to browse on thorns and 
thistles and to wander into waste lands, 
to a succulent meal on an acre of green 
grass. As a Bengali reader — though 
the book is primarily meant for non- 
Bengalis — I should like to confess to 
the great pleasure I have derived in 
reading these somcwliat intimate re- 
f(pxions of an author on the per- 
formances of his fellow-craftsmen, 
although I must also confess that I 
cannot claim familiarity with several of 
the latter-day exponents of the craft. 

Beginning with Rabindranath and 
Saratchandra he has dealt with a fairly 
large number of modern writers, 
appraising, praising, deprecating and 
characterising poets, essayists, novelists 
and dramatists. He has the great gift 
of cliaracterisation in a few vivid 
words ; for instance, he speaks of 
Jibananda Das's " russet richness, " 
Tremendra Mitra’s “ moist salt, ” Amiya 
Chakravarty’s “two-dimensional fan- 
tasies, ’* Dhurjatiprasad Mukerji’s 
** jittery journalese, brilliant table-talk, 
intellectual puzzles and genuine pro- 
fundity. ” Some of his observations 
are refreshingly original, e. g., when he 
brings out the superiority of parts of 
the English Gitanjali to the original. 


and when he says that, Sanskrit learn- 
ing in pre-British Bengal having been 
in the main confined to nyt^a (logic), 
the pundits probably found nineteenth- 
century European rationalism neither 
strange nor profane. 

The non-Bengali reader will probably 
find some trouble in appreciating the 
author’s intimate reactions to his 
theme, for intimacy in treatment can 
be at once attractive and difficult. His 
appraisal of some of his contemporaries 
is necessarily coloured with a personal 
element, e. g., his reference to a fellow- 
poet as “ attractive, very attractive. ” 
He has a puristic passion for preserving 
the white flame of literature inviolate, 
and a dread of patriotism and politics, 
which may also appear "dated’’ to 
many writers and readers, e.g., he 
deplores : — 

A story takes off beautifully only to crash 
on patriotic platitudes; a young poetic 
aspirant, eschewing such paraphernalia of bis 
craft as flowers and coiffures, replaces them 
by bayonets and dust-bins. 

Did not even our ancients discover 
rasa in thenies outside the redolent 
charms of flowers and coiffures ? But 
on the whole these personal reflexions 
of a modern Bengali poet on the 
present-day liteiature of his Province 
is an exceedingly competent and enjoy- 
able performance and will give the 
non-Bengali reader an authentic and 
vivid picture of the most active and 
the most alive section of Indian 
literature of our times. 


K. C. Sen 


CORRESPONDENCE 


/SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI 


The article by Swami Jagadiswara- 
nanda in the August issue of The 
Aryan Path, entitled " Modern Indian 
Teachers on the Sense of I *' surprised 
me in a variety of ways, which may 
usefully be delineated. 

. Firstly, the article, examined dispas- 
sionately, seems to furnish a docu- 
mentary proof of precisely what the 
author had intended to counter. Swami 
Jagadiswarananda says that Dr. C. G. 
Jung, in his foreword to Zimmer's book 
on Sri Ramana Maharshi,* reprinted 
by the Sri Ramanashram in its Golden 
Jubilee Souvenir. 1946, had observed 
that *' The Goal of Eastern practices is 
the same as that of Western mysticism ; 
the focus is shifted from the ‘ I’ to the 
Self, from Man to God. This means 
that the ‘ I ’ disappears in the Self, and 
man in God .... Sri Ramakrishna adopt- 
ed the same position in regard to the 
Self” but — to be brief — where Sri 
Ramana Maharshi's stand in tliis is 
radical and unmistakable, Sri Rama- 
krishna’s is inclined to be liesitant. He 
cites a passage in which Sri Rama- 
krishna speaks, with what might seem 
an accent of personal experience, of the 
difficulty of ridding oneself of the ego. 
” When you ultimately find that this 
* I ’ cannot be destroyed, ” the passage 
concludes, " let it remain as ' I ' the 
servant,” “In relation to this con- 
cession,” declares Dr, Jung, “Sri 
Ramana is certainly the more radical. ” 
“More cadical” in this sense, that 
Sri Ramana consistently speaks from 
the stand-point of the Ultimate Ex- 


perience, of sahaja uirvikalpa-samSdhi, 
and, far from adm.itting a difficulty in 
transcending the ego, is inclined rather 
to proclaim that “ Self-realisation is 
an easy thing. .. .” 

The ajita-v&da, of which Sri Ramana 
is a personification in our day, gives no 
kind of support to Sri Ramakrishna’s 
view that traces of ahamkSra are neces-, 
sary for the maintenance of physical 
existence, nor to my knowledge and 
belief docs Sri Shankaracharya any- 
where endorse Sri Ramakrisbna's idea 
that something of the ego is involved 
in the communication of wisdom — ^it is 
hardly conceivable when ego is the 
token of its absence. 

Objectivity of any kind— gross nr 
subtle — is supported by pure Con- 
sciousness alone, into which it is imme- 
diately resolvable. This is direct and 
radical Vedanta. Ego. or prSrabdha 
karma — .secondary consequences of an 
objectivity admitted as existing in its 
own right — have no place here at all. 
Such is the radical position of the 
ajala-vada. And, from this point of 
view, a Guru’s communication with bis 
disciples is presumption not of. ego in 
the Gilru, but of its absence in the' 
disciple. And those who have sat at 
the feet of a Sadguru will endorse this 
presumption as a fact of expedience: 
Guru, upadesha and fdisciple, the 
beginning, the middle and the end are 
pure Consciousness alone. 

I have not seen this radical position 
in Sri Ramakrishna's teachings. In 
point of truth — of “ charity, '* 


• Der Weg tttm Stlbst. By Da. Hbimucb R. Zimmkr. ( Rascher Verlag, Zurich. X944 ) 
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Swami Jagadiswarananda would rather 
strangely say — one cannot perhaps base 
argument on what has not been seen. 
But the actual statements of Sri Rama- 
kri'shna whicli have l>een collected in 
this article are incompatible with this 
position. All tend rather to the same 
conclusion: Ornaments cannot be 

made of pure gold ; some alloy must 
be mixed with it. So long as a man 
has a body he must have some Maya 
to carry on the functions of that body ; 
a man totally devoid of Maj’a will not 
survive more than twciity-one days. 

It would follow from these words, if 
authentic, that any statement from 
the radical position of one who has no 
ego could be looked for only in the last 
twenty-one days of Sri Ramakrishna's 
life. But thc.se very mathematics, 
though precise in their form, argue a 
strange fundament al uncertainty. On 
the face of it a position without ego is 
eith^ possible or impossible. It is con- 
ceded here that it is possible after a 
preliminary statement of its impossibil- 
ity. But, if it is possible at all, 
whence comes the time-limit on that 
possibility, particularly for a yogin ? 
A twenty-one days' possibility could 
be prolonged indefinitely by appro- 
priate measures. 

I have pointed out, however, that 
from the stand-point of the ajata-vada 
these questions do not arise. Nothing 
in existence presupposes or allow’s of 
ego or maya as permanent factors. I 
may be thought unkind in submitting 
the words of this divine embodiment 
of tenderness and love to a rigorous in- 
tellectual scrutiny. But what we are 
concerned wdth here is not so much 
Sri Ramakrishna, who has need of no 
one's kindness, as a certain use of his 
name and teachings to obscure rather 


[Kavembier 


than to unveil the Truth. That which 
it has been sought here to cover over — 
unwittingly perhaps, and in the under- 
standable desire of asserting the su- 
premacy of one's own master: one 
of the most innocent forms of spiritual 
egotism — tliis I have sought to place 
plainly in evidencej lest lovers of Truth 
should have their paths darkened by 
argumentation of this kind. 

I have my deep reverence for both 
these great Teachers, but I am a parti- 
san of neither. Fortune has, however, 
favoured me with a long acquaintance 
t with Sri Ramana Maharshi which en- 
ables me to state plainly what he 
represents, and which commands me 
further to correct Sw’ami Jagadiswar- 
ananda on a point of fact w'hich he 
w'ould appear to be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with. He makes allusion to a 
law- suit of some years ago over the 
present ashram property, in order to 
establish the ()iesence of ego in Sri 
Ramana. But what took place in 
actuality was less simple but more in- 
structive than the picture he presents. 
Sri Ramana Maharshi’s general position 
is that he has nothing whatever to do 
with the ashram which has growm up 
around him. He was prevailed upon on 
this occasion by one or two eminent 
lawyer^ among his devotees to deviate 
from iiis natural stand, and assume, 
perhaps, the appearance of an. ego, for 
the sake of those who come to him for 
guidance, w’hose access would have 
become exceedingly perplexed if the 
ownership of the ashram had been 
allowed to fall into dispute. The moral 
of this is that out of Love, which is its 
nature, the Ultimate may take on the 
appearance of an ego, to meet the ego- 
bound on their own terms. But it is 
not bound Itself by that appearance. 
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It was in this sense only that the 
Maharshi had to declare in court that 
the hermitage belonged to him and not 
to others. " 

Swami Jagadiswarananda concludes 
bis article with the opinion that the 
contrast that Dr. Jung discerns be- 
tween the positions of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri Ramana *' must have sprung 
from a distorted appreciation of an 
isolated extract from the sayings of Sri 
Ramakrishna. '* This view appears to 
me to be neither very “charitable*' to 
a scientist of Dr. Jung*s eminence, 
nor very necessary by any objective 
standards. And to verify the fact one 
has only to ascertain Sri Rainana's 
real position, which I have attempted 
to indicate, and contrast it with — I 
hesitate to say Sri Ramakrishna’s — 
but at least with the conception of 
an avatara which his followers would 
generally claim for him, as exhibited, 
modestly perhaps, in tlic present 
article. 

I must add that Swami Jagadis- 
warananda's closing statement, tliat 
“The declaration ascribed by Dr. Jung 
to Sri Ramana Maharshi is no doubt 
a true enunciation of an abstract 
metaphysical idealism which lias been 
previously set forth in our scriptures, ** 
lays him open to a charge of the same 
“ uncharitablencss " he reproves in Dr. 
Jung with much less reason. It would 
seem to be his perilous^contention that 
Sri Ramana Maharshi's words, where 
their content exceeds Sri Rarna- 
krishna's, arc not so much the voice of 
immediate experience as of a kind of 


tutored idealism, ** Unhappily (or 
this contention, Sri Ramana’ s spiritual 
path has been particularly notable for 
the fact that his experience of 
nirvikalpa-samddhi at the age of seven- 
teen preceded any kind of instruction 
in spiritual matters. It would be 
difficult to find a more spontaneous 
mouthpiece of the Ultimate than Sri 
Ramana Maharshi. 

Furthermore, when Dr. Zimmer's 
book has been entitled “The Way of 
the Self, *’ its theme is clearly marked, 
and it is quite unreasonable as well 
^\s quite unjustified to imagine that Dr. 
Jung has formed his impressions from 
an isolated “declaration" which has 
been nowhere mentioned. Dr. Jung 
is concerned with the spiritual position 
to which Sri Ramana’s teachings — 
written, oral and silent — all bear con- 
sistent witness. And I would recom- 
mend Swami Jagadiswarananda to 
make himself more familiar with 4his 
if he wishes to appraise at its exact 
value the comparison lie has chosen to 
contest here. A living embodiment of 
the highest stand-point to which the 
scriptures point, effacing the sensation 
of the entire ego from our hearts by 
His silent p)re 'mce, is of greater practi- 
cal aid to the real spiritual aspirant 
than any words of commiseration to 
him in the difficulties of his sddhana, 
whose effect is rather to leave, even to 
fix him, wiiere he stands, and partic- 
ulaily so when they come, as at 
present, very much at second-hand. 

David MacIvek (Chinmayananda) 
Bombay, 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Paul Robeson's reported retirement 
from the concert stage to give more 
time to the task of improving the 
relations between white and black and 
other coloured peoples is a fine gesture. 

One of the major problems in connec- 
tion with this important matter is 
displacement, for it becomes obvious 
that relationship between scattered 
people is difficult. It is, of course, a 
problem to secure homes for all — 
and it is the duty of governments to 
supply and feed the country they serve.* 
When persons are naturalized it is more 
simple. Yet at this time, when we are 
trying to rebuild the desolate places, 
we should not underestimate the task. 

It is not my intention at present to 
stress the need for more toleration: 
and caste and creeds need no pen para- 
graphs. Rather let us consider for the 
moment homes for the homeless aliens. 

If we define a *' home " as a place 
where persons are equal citizens, living 
without fear of persecution, then there 
arc in the world 1,000,000 people with- 
out homes. 

These displaced persons, different in 
nature and in creed, are in many cases 
intelligent and often brilliant. Surely 
it will be profitable to the world if this 
pcHWerful group is co-ordinated with the 
rest. 

In some cases statesmen refuse to 
offer sanctuary to any of these — be 


they Jews or not. In America millions 
of people have been naturalized and 
given homes. Black, yellow, copper- 
coloured,.— all have their domicile there 
and, though closely related in some 
ways to homeless people, need no fur- 
ther help in securing better understand- 
ing. 

The theory of Maltbus that popula- 
tions tend to increase at a faster rate 
than food should be carefully studied : 
there are vast tracts in the world that 
could be called No-Man*s-Land " and 
giving the displaced homeless people 
capital to sustain them in such areas 
until they were self-supporting might 
be a step in the right direction. 

Race relations will improve when 
governments realize that every person, 
Jew or Gentile, black or white, has a 
right to access to the land for food and 
shelter. 

This problem has been before the 
politicians for many years. It has 
reached a climax — yet the solution will 
not be found by one nation trying to 
dictate what another nation should do 
in this matter: it would be like trying 
to send each person back to his or her 
birthplace. 

If some of each nationality will only, 
like Paul Robeson, sink their differ- 
ences and abjure self-seekmg, a great 
stride will have been taken towards 
settled race relations. 


B, H. Steers 



ENDS AND Sayings 


ends of wrst 

A nd sayings of philosophers. " 
Hudibras 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru reminded 
his countrymen in his broadcast on 
Gandhiji’s birth anniversary that if 
India should stand for the great 
aims and ideals which the martyred 
Gandhiji had placed before them, they 
would have to think and act accord- 
ingly. And that meant, he said : — 

You willliave to root out every tendency 
that weakens the nation, whether it is com- 
niunalism, separatism, religious bigotry, pro- 
vincialism or class arrogance. 

A few days before, the National 
Government had given a directive to 
the Provincial Governments and loc- 
al bodies which should go far to starve 
out communalism. We join with the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation in 
heartily welcoming this directive not 
to recognise communal organisations 
for purposes such as the granting of 
lands at concessional rates and sanc- 
tioning grants-in-aid to benevolent and 
educational institutions under com- 
munal auspices. 


In the la^t week of September Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar visited Banga- 
lore especially to deliver two lectures 
under the auspices of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture. Large crowds, not 
of hundreds but of thousands, gather- 
ed to bear the well-known statesman- 
administrator, who now is dedicating 
himself to the service of Culture, espec- 
ially of Indian Culture,4|ith a view to 
rebuilding a New India with a place in 
the New World, 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar's first 
lecture on ** India and World Culture 
dealt with the influence of India 
on the thought of the world. He de- 
scribed India's contribution under three 
headings, viz., fearlessness, the moral 
order in the universe and life's conti- 
nuity making for progression in a spiral 
movement. Absence of fear enabled 
thought to probe into the deepest mys- 
teries and gave India the pliiloeophical 
tolerance which had characterised 
Hinduism down the ages. The recogni- 
tion of order in Nature had given In- 
dian thought the concept of a moral 
law within. Life never ended, but al- 
ways began. Death was only a change. 
When this continuity was perceived, 
man could hope and wait and watch »iud 
wwk, even in the darkest hour, for the 
Dawn . 

The second lecture on " World CuK 
ture and India " dealt with the im- 
presses made India from the world 
at large and was developed round the 
central thought that exchange and os- 
mosis took place not only through 
friendly 'relationships but also through 
antagonisms. Then the speaker show- 
ed the influence of Egypt and India 
upon each other in ancient times;. that 
of Persia and India with their sister- 
languages of Avesta and Sanskrit. He 
referred to the influence of Greece on 
Indian drama and sculpture especially, 
and that of China on her art and pot- 
tery as also on the concept of Ahims^. 
He then turned to Europe and said we 
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had failed to assimilate the Spirit of the 
West and had only copied the mere 
externals of Western civilisation. Re- 
ferring to the great contribution of 
Arabic culture as of Islam the speaker 
concluded with a plea for enrichment 
through interpenetration. India, he 
said, still needed from the West its atti- 
tude of positiveness in science and of 
objectivity in literature. 

Other Bangalore institutions took 
advantage of Sir C. P. Ramaswatni 
Aiyar*s visit and he was generous with 
his time and energy and in the course 
of three days spoke in public on fivq 
different occasions. At the Indian fn- 
stitute of Science at Malleswaram, at 
the Rotary Club, at the Engineering 
College, at tlic ncw'ly- founded Law 
College and at the Association of Ad- 
vocates he addressed large audiences on 
different and appropriate subjects, 
proving his versatility and his familiar- 
ity with various branches of knowl- 
edge. 

The motor force underlying his lec- 
tures was to bring his countrymen to 
recognise India’s obligation to humani- 
ty, her duty to learn with discrimina- 
tion from the modern world, and the 
power of the individual as a builder of 
the bridge between different and at 
present antagofiistic groups, each of 
which aims to serve the Cause of Peace 
and Universal Brotherhood. 

It was a w’eck which Bangalore will 
long remember. 


Some remarks of interest to all 
value language chiefly for that which i1 
enshrines were made by the Rt. Hon. 
R. A. Butler, M. P., presiding at C^- 
bridge on August 20th, 1947, oyer^hc 
Conference of British Orient alists,.;th€ 
condensed Proceedings of which rljfl^eci 
us recently. There was, he 
and many will agree, a great 
developing the civilisation side^Vk^c 
teaching of Oriental languages^|^^€ 
recalled the saying, '*lf you 
the philological side loo much ifl B Re- 
comc like a man^||rho takes hi$fl|^ to 
pieces but never* goes for a 
What he w'cll called “ a kind cp^hilo- 
logiciil trance has been the b|^e of 
the approach to the textual treasures 
of the East. The savants have too 


often made the Indian texts them* 
selves, with tljeir vital message, ^j|A- 
jects for dry philological disput^|D|r?. 
The world is grateful for their 
tions but it must he recognised how 
much better tliese would have been if 
the scholars had been able to entcf 


more comprchendingly into the spirft 
of the originals. Mr. Butler recalkl|| 
Professor Arberry’s recent &tatei||l|| 
with regard to translations — ^ 
the Arabs put the Greek phyim|||| 
and philosophers into Arabig^MPI^L 
their bodies and to save 
And he added : — v 

That is what the world want y BBi PIr it 
wants not only accurate it 

wants as well the making availiHKof the 
knowledge and wisdom of the KaS|HP 
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Point out the “ Way ** — ho>Tcver dimly • 
and lost amon(f the host —as docs the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE. MESSAGE 

tcnclom bofj^owed the prand 
of the Winter Solstice from 
the^gan world. Psychologically it 
ever symbolized the .Birth of Divin- 
ity in man and only in the fourth 
4Rntary of this era was it narrowly 
a^Ued by the early Christians to 
jUie^th of their Prophet, Jesus of 
, Nazareth. The Second Birth is a 
'.-Universal Truth. It follows the trav- 
ail of Temptation which culminates 
tom the antenatal life of Purgation, 
he man of flesh resolves to free 
-elf from his carnal nature. Soon 
Covers that such freedom is 
imately bound up with loving 
all men as souls. Service 
and self-purification create 
o-spirilual phenomenon of 
iiiglemcnt in the sins and 
f his kind. Race-Karma 
fiercely and he encounters 
ptation to solve its moral 
iual problems by mundane 
means. 

was tempteti by the Devil — 
of materiafflltensuous and 
gllHve life. Man does not live 
atd alone or by attempting to 
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.ignore or forcefully to destroy his 
self-made destiny, or by conquest of 
the world without. The Devil left 
Jesus triumphant when material se- 
curity w'as given its proper place 
and the service of the Spirit was 
accorded the scat of glory. 

The world of today is seeking 
security in economic conditions ; is 
moving heaven and earth to bring 
about change without any recogni- 
tion of past misadventures; and 
above all, moral and spiritual ideas 
are discarded and only material gains 
calculated. 

This month the Festival of Christ- 
mas should bring the me.ssagc to the 
race of the necessity for purgation, 
and to its leaders in the U.N.O, and 
other International Conferences, the 
lesson of Temptation. Man does 
not live by bread alone, or by buffet- 
ing self-made destiny, or by political 
pow’cr. By humility, strong search 
and selfless ideation can peace be 
found and prosperity ushered in. 
Let Na^tionalisms die and Humanity 
come to Birth ! , * 



LIFE’S DEBT TO DEATH 


[The writer of this thoughtful study. Dr. Alexander F. Skotch* is an 
American naturalist wlio enters the temple of nature with the reverence of the 
true scientist. Educated in the U. S. A., he has done most of his collecting of 
botanical specimens and study of bird habits — he has never collected birds — in 
Central and South America. He has contributed articles on birds and plants to 
many periodicals and a book of his has recently been accepted for publication 
by the Oxford University Press. He holds at present a Fellowship of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fotindation of New York. 

II is in Ihc person of siicli of its pioneers as Dr. Skiitch that science may be 
expected some day to leap the gap on which it still insists between organic and 
inorganic matter and lo recognise tlnV wherever there is motion — and where is 
there not ? — there is life, spirit, consciousness, however handicapped in its 
expression by its vehicles. The answer to Dr. Skiitch’s closing question in this 
article is implicit in what has gone before. Forms die but matter never per- 
ishes ; the consciousne.ss disembodied temporarily is not destroyed ; Life bui}ds, 
preserves, destroys but to build bettor, casting her erstwhile vehicles into, the 
alembic men call dcatli, that tliey may be worked up again as other forms.-.^ED. ] 


No one knows how long ago, or 
under wliat peculiar circumstances, 
life arose on the cooling surface of our 
planet. But those who have weighed 
the evidence most carefully believe 
that the interval separating us from 
the origins of terrestrial life must 
be measured in hnndicds of millions 
of years, and that the earliest of 
organized creatures were extremely 
simple in gross structure, comparable 
to the lowliest and least differentiat- 
ed of the living things we know 
today. And there is no good reason 
to doubt that the first progenitors of 
contemporaneous animals and plants 
suffered from the same lynitations 
which we find without exception in 
all their progeny— that they could 
<^tinue to exist only within a 
narrow range of external conditions 


and so were liable to sudden destme- 
tion ; and that even if they escaped 
disaster from outside agencies, their 
own internal processes would in the 
end bring on old age and death. 

Of the many peculiar qualities 
possessed by the newly formed living 
substance, perhaps the most signK- 
icant was its in.stability, its liability 
to swift destruction or slow decay-^- 
in a word, its mortality. For closely 
associated with its instability was its 
capacity to cliange, to assume new 
forms. In outward shape the first 
living beings were in all probability 
very much simpler than many in- 
organic objects that vretd coeval 
With them, such as crystals and the 
more comple;;^ minerals. But these 
were far more resistant and enduring 
than the labile living substance. As 
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a reailt, the stable mineral produc- 
tions remain today much as they 
were seons ago, while the weak and 
protean life-substance has flowed on 
and on to new and more complex 
forms. 

Because living beings were individ- 
ually so easily destroyed and of such 
limited duration, if they were to 
continue to exist collectively it was 
essential that they reproduce them- 
selves, giving rise to other units 
which might survive their own de- 
struction. The ability to reproduce, 
coupled with the capacity of proto- 
plasm to change, made possible the 
gradual evolution of higher funns 
ofj^life. It is not impossible that 
tbroiigh the xons of geologic time 
simple beings have arisen which 
were essentially alive but lacked the 
capacity for reproduction, and hence 
failed to remain extant long enough 
to come to our attention. And some 
kinds of organisms, especially in tlie 
seas, attained a relative stability 
which, external conditions remaining 
’iiSore or less constant, enabled them 
*&s species to survive with scarcely 
any change for countless millions of 
^f^rs. But life in all its highest, 
most exciting and most familiar 
manifestations is characterized by 
ceaseless reproduction and endless 
slow change. 

That the death of the parent is one 
of the conditions ncce.ssary for the 
evolution of diverse and more com- 
plex forms of life is obvious to any- 
one who has carefully considered the 
theory of organic evolution, which 
has become one of the commonplaces 


of modern thought. Much of the 
mechanics of evolution remains ob- 
scure to us; but there can be no 
doubt that an essential part of the 
process is the removal of poorly 
adapted individuals and races, and 
their replacement by others better 
fitted to meet the stresses of a con- 
stantly changing environment. 

Thus the endless variety in size, • 
form and colour of living beings is 
bound up in the most intimate 
fashion with their mortality. In a 
, narrower sense, the necessity of 
plants and animals to reproduce 
themselves has called into being 
many of the most curious and beauti- 
ful of their cliaracters. Were plants 
individually indestructible, the green 
mantle of the earth would persist 
without change from year to year 
and there would be little need for 
plants to blossom and set seed. 
Flowers in all their delicacy of shape 
and brightness of colour ; fruits with 
their multiplicity of form, texture, 
taste and means of dispersal ; seeds 
so various in coniiguration and 
mode of dex. lopment — these are the 
plants’ tribute to death. Among 
animals, bright colours and adorn- 
ment by plume and crest and mane 
have, la the view of many of the 
most competent zoologists, develop- 
ed largely because they are of 
importance in winning mates and 
thereby perpetuating the kind— the 
butlerfly’s wing, the peacock’s train, 
the tanager’s coat of many hues, 
reached their full perfection of beauty 
t>ecause death stood watching in 
the shadow. Were birds immoral 
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they would not need to build nests 
of such various and curious forms, 
or lay eggs which delight us with 
their multiplicity of colouration ; 
possibly also they would not sing, 
fbr jvith many kinds song is intimate- 
ly associated witli the breeding- 
season. To death we owe a large 
share of all the beauty, the colour 
and the music which life displays. 

It is not only in physical qualities 
that death has enriched life ; it has 
been responsible also for the develop- 
ment of many of its noblest attrib- 
utes of mind and spirit. Were living 
beings immortal instead of the frail, 
perishable creatures they are, it is 
likely that they would be even more 
selfish and callous to the sufferings 
of others than we find them. For, 
if immortal, they would long ago 
have populated the earth to capacity 
and would need to rear no more 
progeny ; but, being mortal, they 
must leave offspring, which in the 
higher animals must be fed and 
protected until they can care for 
themselves. The necessity to nourish, 
shelter and defend the young has 
more than anything else called forth 
gencro.sity, courage and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion in animals which other- 
wise would find food for themselves 
alone, flee from rather than face 
danger as the surest means of saving 
their own skins, and know no 
obligation beyond the satisfaction 
of their appetites. 

If non-human animals have a 
sense of duty — and I believe that 
those more highly endowed possets 
at least the germ of this feeling, even 


if they cannot talk about it— it has 
arisen in connection with the nest, 
the den or the hive where their little 
ones are sheltered and reared. To 
hatch out their eggs and keep their 
nestlings warm, birds must sit mo- 
tionless for long periods, although 
constant movement seems more in 
keeping with their lightsome, restless 
natures. They nourish their young 
with food taken from their own 
mouths, often at a time when the 
close observer can detect signs that 
they themselves are hungry. Feeble 
birdlings hardly bigger than a man’s 
thumb will often risk death by 
attacking the snake, cat, hawk or 
man which threatens or seehls to 
threaten the safety of their eggs or 
nestlings. The performance of such 
acts is tlie very essence of duty ; 
and if birds and furry animals are 

(tlacl heart'. ! without reproach or blot 

Who do thy work and know it not, 

tliey are laying the foundation upon 
wdiich we have rationalized and 
systematized our notions of that 
” Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
God. '' With men, feelings of duty 
as well as most other civic virtues 
originate in the home ; and the home 
has no biologic significance save as 
the shelter of the children who will 
replace their mortal parents. 

The necessity to perpetuate the 
kind is the origin of love, which is 
one of the strongest influences in the 
formation of the human character. 
Love if allowed to degenerate into 
uncontrolled physical passion de- 
grades man below the lowest of the 
beasts; when nourished with noble 
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sentiments and unselfish devotion it 
Hits him among the immortals. Love 
may be either the foul canker or the 
flowering of the human spirit; ac- 
cording to our response to it we 
grow or shrink in spiritual stature. 
In no other way are we more direct- 
ly accountable for the growth of our 
own spiritual nature than in the 
path we choose when beckoned on- 
ward by love. 

If we were immortal and in- 
destructible we should have no cause 
ever to feel afraid, and without fear 
we could not know what it is to be 
brave. We should have no heroes 
or tales of heroism. We should be 
without knowledge of most of mortal 
life’s “ hopes and fears, so blind 
and yet so sweet with dcalli about 
them, ” Were our life without term 
we could without reproach put off 
until tomorrow whatever we did not 
feel inclined to do today. There 
would be no reason to be diligent 


at our task, since in an indefinite- 
ly prolonged existence there would 
always remain ample rime to com- 
plete it. Industry would cease to 
be considered a virtue. 1 knew a 
scientist who kept a human skull 
upon his desk, to remind him hourly 
how short his span of life, and how 
he must persevere to complete his 
work ere he, too, became a grinning 
death’s-head. 

But for death we might still be 
amoebae rather than men. To him 
we owe a large share of the beauty 
and colour and variety of life — 
flowers, bright plumage, the song of 
the bird and the nobility of the 
human spirit. When he calls ns he 
merely claims his own. We can 
only wonder what his purpose may 
be in delivering up to decay and 
putrefaction all that he has laboured 
so long and patiently to create. Will 
he save nothing from the appaient 
dissolution of all his handiwork ? 

Ar.HXANDKK F. SicurcH 


To live as a plant, the seed must die. To live as a conscious entityun the 
Eternity, the passions and .senses of man must first DIE before his body docs. 
'* To live is to die and to die is to live, ” has been too little understood in the 
West. Siva, the destroyer, is the creator and the Saviour of Spiritual man, as he 
is the good gardener of nature. He weeds out tlio plants, human and cosmic, 
and kills the passions of the physical, to call to life the perceptions of the 
spiritual, man. 


— H. P. Blavatsky 



THE POET T’AO AND HIS PROSE 
AND POETIC PHILOSOPHY 

( 365-427 *• ) • 

[Born and brought up in China and having spoken Ciitncse before she 
did English, Clara M. Candlin (Mrs. W. A. Young) is particularly well- 
fitted to write this appreciative study of the Cheese poet who loved nature 
and preferred his rural poverty and peace to office, his leisured calm ta all 
the Court could offer. Her translations from some of the later Chinese 
poets of the Sung Dynasty have appeared in two volumes in the Wisdom of the 


East Series under the titles The Herald 

Tao Ch’ien, styled Yuan Ming, 
was born in Kiukiang in the Prov- 
ince of Kiangsi. His great-grand- 
father was Minister of Literature 
and his grandfather Minister of War. 
T'ao as a man of letters far excel- 
led his scholarly great-grandfather; 
but as a Civil Officiaf he did not 
emulate his grandfather who was 
an able administrator. 

T’ao like all Chinese poets was 
deeply absorbed in abstract matters, 
and his indifference to material com- 
fort was phenomenal. The series of 
poems headed “ The Poor Scholar ” 
are diaries of his days. They reveal 
his philosophy of life. 

The system of Government in 
China during Imperial times was 
dependent on the intellectuals. Of- 
ficials were selected by their skill 
in writing poems and' essays. The 
essay was written with as much 
rigidity of form as poetry, differing 
only in that it did not adhere to 
the five-word, or seven-word line 
with short or long stanzas following 
a rhymed pattern. In this way 
any student of literature, whether 


Wind and The Rapier of Lu. — En. ] 

, of humble or noble birth, was eligible 
to compete in the examinations 
for official posts. All scholars at gne 
time knew high rank if possess^vf 
poetical genius ; but with few ?jd3Bp- 
tions those claimed as immortal 
poets ended by eschewing luridly 
power and prosperity. T'ao’s life 
followed this rule. It is manifest 
in his poem, ‘‘ Return to Fields 
and Gardens. ” Simple ways of life, 
quiet and leisured calm, are what 
he .seeks when his life is matured 
and thought and action have been 
weighed by experience. To him 
creative genius is imprisoned where 
great splendour abounds. Within 
the enibroidered robe of state he 
is conscious of a withering soul. 
With a chain of office hung about 
his neck he thinks of the " tetherM 
bird ” seen so often by the river 
in the evening, being aired on a 
crooked stick, to stimulate its output 
of song. Under his peacock-feathered 
hat his brain loses its vitelity, and 
the blossoming of the mind is seared. 
The upwelling of original thought 
is ovei-whelmed and ultimately 
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quenched. Itie creative ittood must 
then be ronsed by urnch wine quaff- 
ing. The poem *' Return to Fields 
and Gatdens ” amply illustrates 
this thet^y. 

I. 

In I never was in tunc with vulgar 

life. 

I naturcijly adored the undulatiiilfe hills. 

I dropped by error down into tbo World's 
enfolding web; 

and tarried there for thirty ycais, 
a tethered bird repining for the woods : 
a tantc i^sh yearning for its native pool. 

1 now return to cultivate the Southern 
Wilderne.ss ; 

to live a rural hie in garden and in hold. 

• ♦ * 

WSf house and courts hold no coulie ion of 
World ; 

Therf.cmpty r loms in leisured calm abound. 
A itar^ow cage confined me for an age ; 
but now I come to Nature once again. 

S 

II. 

Few worldly cares clistuib 
my country life. 

The tranquil lanes 
are seldom scarred 
by wheels. 

My wooden gate 
is closed by day. 

My humble rooms 

are severed frim distracting 

cartlily thoughts. 

At times 1 wander, 

1o and fro, 

among my rural friends, 
with coat of reeds 
across my .shoulders thrown ; 
and when wc meet 
no idle words arc s.ikl. 

Wc only speak of hemp 
and mulberry trees. 

Already mulberries 
and hemp have grown. 

My fields and mind 
seem broader every day. 

I often fear the frosty sleet 
with falling icy drops 
will come and sere 
my thoughts and crops. 


^ To place T’ao in his historical 
setting the mind must be flung into 
the limbo of the Chin Dynasty, and 
the latter halt at that, when the 
Capital had already been moved 
from Lo Y ang to Nanking. In a. d. 
326 Ssu-ina Yen, the son of a 
renowned warrior of that period, 
had dethroned the grandson of T’sao 
T’sao, a famous rebel, and pro- 
claimed himself the First Emperor 
o,f the Chin Dynasty. Fifteen years 
later he had conquered the Kingdom 
^ of Wii, thus quelling the last of the 
Rebel Kingdoms. With its Capital 
in Lo Yang the Clnn Dynasty had 
begun with exceptional promise. 
China was united under one monarch 
who took for his model the early and 
enlightened Han Emperors. Trade 
routes were reopened. A bridge 
was built over the Yellow River 
linking North and South. Barbarian 
conquerors began to settle. Libra- 
ries were collected together again. 
Rule by savage force was abandon- 
ed. Confucian ethics were again 
revered and Buddhism revived. But 
when death -eized the First Emper- 
or his might) empire crumbled. The 
one elected to succeed him was both 
weak-willed and feeble-minded. A 
period’ of utter chaos ensued. The 
years allotted to the life span of T’ao 
saw five Chin Emperors ascend the 
throne, then swiftly vanish. These 
crooked and evil days make a tur- 
bulent background for a poet and 
philosopher. Court life was full of 
intrigue and the lust of power. 
There is little wonder that T’ao 
set no store by magnificence and 
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porop, and that a npte of dis- 
illusionment pervades fifte writings. 
Neither had long life any allure- 
ment for him. Melancholy haunts 
these few lines: — 

My wish is not to know long life; 
but have all kindred live in one abode ; 
with sons and grandsons sheltering each 
other. 

Life is impermanent. Of the future 
life there is no certainty. Every- 
thing fades and folds up. “ For I 
am like a boat upon a lake, with- 
out a pause rowed to and fro. How 
long the voyage w'ill be I cannot 
tell ; nor do 1 know which port to 
anchor in. The ancients valued 
every inch of sun-dial shade. Thus 
pondering 1 feel afraid.” 

No root nor .stem 
has life. 

Like dust, 
impermanent, 
it whiils 
about upon 
the roads. 

It scatters with 
the turning wind. 

To Kailh dt’st ending 
all arc one fratc rnit y. 

Why iherisli bones 
and Hesh alone ? 

When i:lap]>im'ss 
is gained be glad. 

The Cioldrn Years 
• come never twice. 

Each day has but one Dawn. 

Seize time, redeem the hour5. 

The moons and voais 
wait not for mini. 

♦ • *' * 

Suns and moons do not tarry. 

Seasons chase and urge each other on. 

Icy winds sweep away 

withered blanches, 

till they fall and fall 

covering all the spacious land. 

Weakening is my form. 


Raven hair is turned to white : 
visible signs are thrust 
upon the hcad« 

Gradually the path 
of life 

' grows narrower. 

This home — an inn 
for wayward travellers. 

Myself, a parting guest, 
that onward, onward goes, 
not knowing where. 

In the Southern Hill 
there is 
an old 

Burial Ground. 

In general the philosophising of 
T’ao is calm and temperate when 
dealing with human action; but 
times the moralising is a littlej 
priggish : this only when read i'n^ 
translation. The original has ani'. 
Eastern dignity without lack ‘of! 
point and poise. A whimsical, artis- ; 
tic sense of humour is necessary'Ti^ 
obtain its full flavour. The lackbH * 
scholarship in his children impels; 
him to write sarcastically — thus ; — *; 

Whitened hair on cither temple; 
skin and flesh no longer firm. 

Though pc)ssessing five male children, 
none arc f(»nd of ]>ens and pajicr. '♦,* 

Ah Shu now is twice times eight, 

His is idleness unrivalled. 

Ah Hsuan means to Ic.arn 
but docs not love the Arts. 

Yung and Tuan are both thirteen ; 
six and seven they do not know. 

My son T’ling is nearly nine : 

he but hunts for plums and chestnuts. 

If the days revolve like this, 
what can Ido? 

Draw to me the contents of my cu|)? 

i - 

But T’ao is not intol6ra^C 
youth’s waywardness. Hc'i^nif 
bers his own obstinate da]^ t 
writes : — 
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Long ago 

when my elders spoke 
I sealed my ears 
and always felt 
displeased. 

iNow fifty years 
of age, 
already, 
suddenly 
I find 
afiairs 
reversed 


When T’ao was fifty-five the Chin 
Dynasty tottered and fell. The new 
dyna.sty, as soon as it was estab- 
lished, called T’ao to Court and 
appointed him Minister of Publica- 
ftions. This office he resolutely refused 
^ accept. His loyalty to the old 

^l^me and his innate r ade 

itwred him from serving usurpers. 
He retired from official life and 
became, more or less, a hermit : or 

V 

mysterious " Mr. Five Willows.” 
'•'‘‘•.This rather insipid prose sketch 
of himself : — 


There was once a man who had five 
willow trees growing by liis residence. 
No one knew where he came from or 
what his name was ; so they called 
liim’Hr. Five Willows. He was quiet 
^d.^date with little to say. He was 
without worldly vanity, or desire to 
^ rich ; but he was very studious. 
When he read he did not seek the 
Iptact meaning of the text. Often he 
to take his food when he was 
’aTOOrbed in his books. He was addicted 
to drinking; but he was poor so he 


waf. '. unable to procure much wine. 
" jtefeitives and old friends knew 
bought wine at times to 
him. Every time he was 
^vitedrto drink he took all he could 
became elated with wine. He 


then went nulckly home, His house 
was very smKby. It scarcely sheltered 
him from the sun and wind. The short 
ragged gown he wore was in shreds, 
which were knotted together. His food 
basket and water calabash were always 
empty; but he continuously looked 
untroubled. He wrote essays and 
poems to amuse himself and express 
his thoughts. He never worried about 
gain or loss to the end of his life. 

This and other words in like vein 
were written as an epitaph for 
himself. 

* This state of irresponsibility was 
a desire for freedom of spirit, which 
was achieved by shedding worldly 
cares. The immortal poets rose 
above physical discomforts. Their 
lofty thoughts and abstractions 
rendered them impervious to cold 
and hunger. 

They blissfully floated on a sunny 
sea invisible to others but a reality 
to them, imagining themselves the 
Eight Immortals. One of their an- 
cient sages has said : ” Am I a 
butterfly dreaming that I am a man, 
or a man •'reaming that I am a 
butterfly ? ” From a series of poems 
called '* The Poor Scholar, ” I have 
chosen one or two extracts to illus- 
trate this: — 

In the stern wintery evening of the year, 
before iny study in the sun, 

I wrap my robe about iny form. 

The Southern Orchard 
has bequeathed no flowers. 

With withered twigs 
the Northern Garden fills. 

I overturn my wine carafe 

to drain from it 

the last remaining drop. 

No smoke is seen vrithin my hearth. 
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Piled up with classic tamet 
are all my chairs. ^ 

At close of day there is 
no time to read. 

e « • 

Venerable Yung was destitute 
when old, 

yet twanged his lute 
of seven strings. 

The scholar Yuan 
wore solclcbs shoes, 
but sang in ringing tones. 

Chung Hua was flourishing 
before my time. 

Kach generation sees 
poor scholars everywhere. 

My ragged sleeves 
scarce hide my elbow-joints ; 
and meagre is my broth. 

Those clad in costly furs 
1 envy not. 

I would not value them 
if I had such. 

C'hien Lou in olden days 
was well content with poverty. 

I glory not in lofty rank ; 
nor am 1 grateful for emoluments. 

For suddenly the years 
decreed to me will end ; 
when still my burial clothes 
are unprepared. 

According to T’ao poverty quick- 
ened genius. It seemed to go hand in 
hand with poetry. These ragamuffins 
in shredded garments " knotted 
together ” were a challenge denoting 
freedom from the severe exactions 


of life. Turning their backs on 
pelf they became young again, and 
vigorous. “ Their thoughts on i^ions 
soared in upward flight.*' The fnture 
existence was unpredictable. Being 
sages they pronounced " Virtue, 
righteousness, and magnanimity " 
worth attaining. T'ao says: "A 
thousand ages since the world began 
such men have been who lived at 
Dawn with righteousness and mag- 
nanimity. At Eve they die with 
nothing to regret." 

All these theories leave us with 
T'ao a mellow old philosopher sitting 
in his sunny court in autumn, 
surrounded by the flowering chrys- 
anthemums he loved to plant. After 
serene reflection and contemplation 
on the principles of human action 
he paints a picture with his waiting 
brush in perfect tune with Nature. 

Spring floods fill 
the Four Lakes. 

Summer clouds 
are many-peaked. 

Autumn moons 
send bright gleams. 

Winter hUls 

beautify 

the lonely pine. 

Clara M. Candun 



HISTORY AND TENETS OE THE 

ALBIGENSES 


[Mr. M. A. MoyaU with his Turkish and N«ar East antecedents, his 
cosmopolitan sympathies and his leanings towards the mystical, is well fitted to 
understand and to dejnct, as he does here, those descendants of the Gnostics, the 
Albigenses or the Western Cathars of Southern France, whose extermination is 
so dark a stain upon the history of Rome and her accomplices in mediseval 
France. The Albigensian heresy was mercilessly crushed, and yet “ the Gnosis 
lingers still on earth, and its votaries are many, albeit unknown. " — ^E d.] 


Jesus did not found the religion of 
Calvary for dominating^the nations 
but for preaching Love by word and 
by example. Since the day that the 
Church was accepted by the Roman 
Empire, it turned into the friend of 
the Caesars, the associate and often 
the accomplice of the Great. Theolo- 
gians^ihave led it and lead it still 
but theology is something far from 
God’s love ! Theology enforced by 
the Church Councils under pain of 
anathema, by the Inquisitors under 
pain of sentence for life, of torture 
or of death has been responsible for 
the enacting of terrible tragedies. 

In the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the Roman Theoc- 
racy committed a loathsome crime 
against the Spirit. In 1209, the 
Papal Nuncio preached in the whole 
of France that men ought to take 
arms against the Count of Toulouse 
and the other Southern nobles 
who were protecting the Albigenses, 
promising that the Crusaders would 
be forgiven by God for all their past 
sins. Quite a few, priests and lay- 
men, moved far more by the pros- 
pect of loot than by craving for 


justice, answered the call to put to 
the sword a whole people believing 
in lofty religious and moral tenets, 
fond of poetry, industrious and rich 
and living happily under the benev- 
olent rule of their nobles. 

Such fanatical excesses tarnished 
this " Holy War ” that Pope Inno- 
cent III felt remorse for the torrents 
of blood shed in the name of a God 
of pity and mercy. He called for a 
truce. Vainly. At the sack of Bez- 
iers, when the Crusaders asked the 
Papal Nuncio how they were to dis- 
tinguish Catholics from Albigenses, 
he uttered the loathsome command 
" Put them all to the sword ; God 
will acknowledge His Own I ” Loot- 
ing, fire and mass slayings went on 
on a still greater scale and even the 
death ‘of Simon de Montfort, the 
leader of the Crusaders, did not stop 
them. His son Amauri left the south 
of France but Blanche of Castille, 
the French regent for her infant son 
Saint Louis, furthered this bloody 
crusade for her political purposes. 
Victorious, she imposed laws on the 
conquered. Her officials crushed the 
country and the stakes of the In- 
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quisition were kindled for burning 
the heretics in mass autos-da-fe. The 
wretched Albigenses rebelled but the 
defenders of their last citadel, the 
Castle of Monts^gur, were forced by 
hunger to capitulate in 1245. All 
its heroic defenders were thrown into 
the flames while all the Royal army 
encircled the stakes, singing the 
Crusaders’ hymn. 

In his challenging book W/ty 1 
Am a Buddhist, Maurice Magre puts 
excellently the reasons for Rome's 
hostility against the Albigenses : — , 

Every time that the eternal Oriental 
wisdom has manifested itself to Man 
by the way of a Prophet, a book or the 
propaganda of a sect, it has caused 
indignation to mount so much the 
more that truth was more beautiful, 
moral in the higher meaning of this 
oft-misused word. And then, indigna- 
tion ebbed down. And as, in a ripen- 
ing fruit, a worm finds its way into it, 
a dark element slanders the Prophets, 
causes the sect to break up, parodies 
the teachings of the book.... The 
primitive heretics opposed Apollonius 

of Tyana to Jesus One notices only 

one exception to this rule : the Albigcn- 
ses who stirred up such hatred that 
they were all put to the sword and the 
great-grandsons of their great-grand- 
sons were also put to the sword ! 

What was then this religion of 
the Albigenses, this doctrine, of the 
Paraclete ? 

Almost all the documents come 
from Roman Catholic sources, and 
one must be chary of the evidence 
gathered by the Inquisitors. But 
we have also the Catholic Sotnmes 
in which the missionaries of Rome, 


catechizing the Albigenses, learn the 
disowned or changed articles of 
Catholic dogma. Only one Albigen- 
sian document escaped the sys- 
tematic destruction : it is their 
version of the New Testament, which 
includes also their prayer-book and 
the description of some Albigensian 
rites. « 

From these, we can catch a 
glimpse of this religion. It hails 
clearly from the Orient ; it had been 
taught in Southern France by some 
unknown teacher. It is evidently of 
Manichean origin and somehow akin 
to esoteric Buddhism. 

" This material world is in a 
perpetual state of change, ” teaches 
the Sutra of Mandathri. Death 
follows after life and life after death. 
Man, like all that surrounds him, 
revolves in the eternal cycle of trans- 
migration. He successively passes 
through all the forms of life, from 
the most elementary to the most 
perfect. The place that he occupies 
in the scale of being results from the 
merit that he acquires in this world. 
So the virtuous man is bounds after 
this life, to be born unto a god-like 
body and the culprit unto the body 
of an outcast. But the rewards of 
Paradise and the punishments of Hell 
arc only temporary, like all that is. 
Moreover, the Buddha teaches us 
that we can evade this curse of re- 
incarnations through a perfect life. 
The Albigenses also taught- this 
tenet. The two religions have many 
points in commonr; they are one in 
their gnosticism. 1 must particularly 
stress the successive emanations of 
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first principles, the modified dualism 
and the belief in the rise of a Saviour 
to teach man his real destiny and 
%nal goal. 

The Albigenses recognised three 
categories ; — 

( a ) Those wandering in error and 
darkness. 

(6) The believers, akin to the 
Upasikas. 

• (c) The Cathars ( from the Greek 

Katharos, pure ), the Perfect, akin to 
the Bhikkhus. Tiie Cathars attained 
the perfect life through three ' 
degrees: abstinence that frees them 
from the fle.sh, celibacy, and poverty 
that frees them from the world and 
its enticements. 

The Cathars substituted for the 
Catholic dogmas of the unity of 
divine substance and the trinity of 
equal beings, the doctrine of a Pather- 
God, existing for all eternity, which 
can send forth infinite emanations, a 
Son and a Holy Ghost ( named 
Paraclete ) Gods in origin, but angels 
by destiny, inferior to the Pather 
though consubstantial with him. 
Superior spirits with immaterial 
bodies dwell in the Spheres. 

For the Cathars, all things created 
were not perfect. For them there 
could be no possible affinity between 
an infinite, eternal, perfect God and 
finite, perishable and imperfect 
matter. An incorruptible God could 
not create corruption. A kind God 
could nqt possibly have created a 
wicked world. 

Philosophy teaches that some anal- 
ogy must exist between the cause 


and its effects. If the cause is un- 
changeable, then its effects must 
partake of the same nature. But all 
visible creatures are perishable and 
vain. If a kind God has created them, 
then w*hy has He not created them like 
,Himself ? If He could not, then He is 
not almighty. If he could and did not 
do it, he was urged by enxy, out of 
fear that perfect creatures would be- 
come as perfect as Himself. One cannot 
reconcile such a feeling with supreme 
good. Therefore, it is impossible that 
He has created this world. 

In the Roman dogma not all souls 
are bound to be saved. What must 
one think of a God who knew from the 
outset to what use wc should put our 
free-will — and yet bestowed it upon 
us ? Does a good father give his 
children u weapon when he knows all 
its danger ? On the contrary, we believe 
that all souls return to God after 
successive reincarnations forllcwantcd 
them to have the merit of the struggle 
and also the joy of final victory. 

Therefore, the Albigenses were 
against: (a) The Catholic thesis of 
a good God, creator of the visible 
world ; ( 6 ) ' latcrialisin and ( c ) the 
pantheism which teaclies thatnature 
is eternal in God’s bosom, whereas, 
<iuitc the contrary, its imperfections 
])ut it In opposition to perfect God. 

Therefore there were for the 
Cathars two i)rinciples, one good, 
the creator of the invisible world, the 
other bad, the creator of matter. 
Were they therefore two Gods, the 
God of good and the God of evil ? In 
the last analysis, there was only one 
superlatively good God, for evil was 
bound to be vanquished. All souls 
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were to be redeemed, there was no 
such thing as eternal damnation, not 
even for Lucibel (Lucifer) and the 
rebel angels. 

Men’s souls were angelic and 
celestial in origin, foreign in nature 
to the material world ; they had not 
been created for dwelling eternally in 
this world. They were for the time 
being enclosed in men’s bodies 
through the treachery of the evil 
principle, which God had allowed for 
giving us the merit of the struggle. 
Jesus, God's son, had come into this 
world to redeem these souls but he 
could not possibly take a human 
form for body is a prison to the souls 
to whom He came to announce their 
release “ from this chain of reincarna* 
lions. ” 

He descended on earth in his 
celestial body that He revealed to 
His disciples on Mount Tabor on the 
day of transfiguration. Therefore, 
He said to his mother, '• Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ? ” His 
great task was not redemption but 
enlightenment as to man’s origin and 
destiny. The Old Testament showed 
the. .reign of evil. The Cathars 
believed only in the New Testament ; 
they preferred the esoteric Gospel 
according to Saint John. 

The Consolamcntum was to them 
the most important sacrament; it 
marked the transition from the state 
of sin to that of perfection. It was 
administered through the laying on 
of hands while reciting prayers and 
invocations. Ir was, according to the 


Cathars, “ a real baptism of the Hdy 
Ghost and Fire. ” They had no use. 
therefore, for the baptism by water 
as practised by John the Baptist 

Great virtues were attributed to 
the Consolamentum. It was not an 
initiation but a real sacrament 
bestowed only upon those who 
deserved it or who were on their 
death'bed. " It communicates the 
Holy Ghost and redeems of all sins. ” 

*' God sends into the soul purified 
through the Consolamentum, the 
blessed spirit that it has left in 
heaven. ” Therefore its conjunction 
with the spirit after so long a separa- 
tion rejoiced the soul. So the re- 
covered Holy Ghost was given the 
name of the Solacing Spirit or the 
Paraclete. This rehabilitation of the 
soul which turned the Believers into 
angels strayed upon this earth for a 
little while was the spirit 6f'’»the 
Consolamentum, which gave a good 
death. Among the Albigenses, at 
any rate, the Perfect had as their 
ideal love of their fellow- men and 
they lived in celibacy. They did not 
take the oath and held all war to be 
criminal. 

And to think that such people, 
striving for so lofty an ideal, were 
basely calumniated by their Roman 
Catholic foes who exterminated them 
and strive nowadays to kill the 
truth ! As a student of religions I 
feel in duty bound to join my protest 
to the " mighty and eternal' concert 
of Pity in face of eternal injustice. *' 

M. A. Moyal 



THE BUNDISCH YOUTH IN GERMANY 


[Or. K. Hans A. EbsUng, author, former editor and correspondent in 
England of German papers, was prominent in the German Youth Movement from 
Z919 until be bad to leave Nazi Germany in 1934. He wmlced against Nazism 
and Prussian-German militarism from Holland and Belgium until the war broke 
out, and again since 1945 has been active in Bundisch Youth Organisations in 
Germany. He therefore has a first-hand knowledge of his important subject. 

Youth everywhere faces the arduous task of patching up a shattered 
world. Small wonder if young people arc impatient with the pretensions of 
those who have left them the sorry recent legacy ! But there are great prin- 
ciples, noble examples, lofty ideals, also in the racial inheritance, and to these 
wise leaders must guide them. So long, however, as their aims include truth 
and veracity, honour and honesty and responsibility, there is hope for the 
Youth of Germany, and for the world. 

Indian youths will find in this informative article substantial help for 
their own service of the Motherland.— Ed. ] 


The Bundisch Youth in Germany 
has been an outstanding feature in 
the • life of the younger German 
generation for many years. It is, to 
use a well-know'n definition, the will 
of youth " to order its life by its 
own decision, on its own respon- 
sibility, with inner integrity. This 
free, responsible self-reliance sprang 
up as a protest against the irrespon- 
sibility and crowd instincts of the 
older generation. What was llie real 
purpose of the criticism and protest 
of the Youth passed on Socialism, 
Nationalism, Catholicism and Christ- 
ian Institutions ? " We can answer 

plainly that it was the men and the 
halfrhearted way in which they ad- 
vocated- their ideas,” said Theo 
Hespers, a Bundisch leader executed 
by the Nazis in 1943. 

We saw that the champions of So- 
cialism did not stand whole-hearted- 


ly for a Socialist new order, that the 
rq>rcsentatives of Nationalism pursued 
selfish aims rather than the welfare of 
the nation, that Catholics did not dis- 
play the breadth of mind needed for a 
universal church and that the Christ- 
ian ( Evangelical ) clergy never took 
seriously the injunction to “love thy 
neighbour as thyself. ” 

This prcf< .st, therefore, against the 
lack of truthfulness, hollow conven- 
tionality, even wilful deceptJiifti in 
all ways of daily life, spread and 
embraced a considerable part of 
middle-class youth in Germany. 

The yearly additions to the move- 
ment came not in a steady flow, but 
in waves, now .stronger, now weaker. 
And, on the other hand, it was not 
equally strong throughout the Ger- 
man territory. Certain areas were 
more affected than others, the towns 
more than the country. The seconid’ 
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ary school boys, the students and 
young clerks were more attracted 
than the young workers who launch- 
ed their protest side by side with 
their fathers in the political opposi- 
tion of class struggle. But this 
changed after 1930 when, especially 
in Western Germany, also young 
workers came into the Bundisch 
Youth organizations. The Bundisch 
movement attitude was for many a 
mere transitory youthful protest, 
but with others it meant a complete- 
ly new conception affecting their , 
whole future attitude towards life. 

The form in which the “ Old 
German Youth Movement" first 
took shape was the " Wandervltgel. ” 
After 1919 this youth movement 
became invaded by the Pfadfindcr 
and other national groups. From a*ll 
these emerged the BundLsch Youth, 
adopting some of the externals of 
the scouts. The spiritual content 
remained that of the Wandcrvogel. 
The Bundisch Youth is marked by 
the creation of their own forms of 
youthful life. It united the many 
varied groups and Dmide who did 
not present a national unity in 
organization. Their main cliaracter- 
istic is independence from " Old 
People’s” organizations as parties, 
associations [Verbaende), unions 
( Vereine ) etc. with particular aims. 
They, therefore, called themselves 
the Free and Independent groups 
and Bnnde of the Youth Movement, 
i.e„ the Bundisch Youth. 

Being surrounded by the social 
and national disputes and catastro- 
phes, this protest movement of 


Youth could only partly maintain its 
position. Another part was swept 
away by events. But again and 
again the young citizens, revolted, 
and created their own forms of life. 
Barclay Baron, the well-known ed- 
itor of Toe H. journal, writes : — 

In Germany, where several genera- 
tions of youth have been increasingly 
consciou.s of frustration and disillusion- 
ment, as they have lived under condi- 
tions of anxiety or defeat, political 
chaos and economic crisis, the motives 
and the consequences have been entire- 
ly different (to those in England). 
Youth has felt bound to help itself, to 
revolt ag.iinst its elders instead of, as 
with us, to receive service from them. 
Sonic parents and teachers have under- 
stood and supported the young en- 
thusiasts, but — to a degree unknown 
to us here — German youth has felt 
bound to protest against what older 
people reckoned the progress of^^civil- 
ization in place of helping theiri to 
maintain it. “Insurgent youth” is an 
odd-sounding phrase to English ears: 
we may sometimes have needed it but 
we have never had it. In Germany 
such a phrase is not only natural, it is 
almost necessary. 

Thus the movement of protest is 
Protestant, although not in the 
narrow denominational sense. It 
spread from the Protestant camp 
from which it came to the Catholic 
and Jewish groups. see soon 
Ca t h olic-Bundisch ■m Jewish- 
Bundisch organizations' Insides the 
independent groups which embrace 
members of any denomination. But 
amongst the Protestants proper, 
Bundisch Youth groups remained 
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scarce. " The Biindische Jugend 
perceives that the essential com- 
|>onents of national life can only be 
found in a clear recognition of the 
German nation’s historical share 
in Christianity and the Christian 
churches, ” says the “ Outline of a 
Bundisch Attitude, ” a proclamation 
by the German Bundisch Opposition, 
September 1938. And in an appeal of 
the German Jungkatholiken, "The 
Germany We Want, ” November 
1938, is said : — 

As upholders of Christianity, they 
(the churches) arc essential bases of 
German culture. It was once, and will 
again become, their mission to make 
Christianity a living creed for the Ger- 
man nation. The churches must ab- 
stain from politics, but it will be their 
great national mission to bridge the 
differences between the various Clirist- 
ian sects by demonstrating the com- 
munity of Christian conception of faith 
and.'rhorality. 

Most imporfant for a real youth 
movement is a genuine democratic 
education and, therefore, an ab- 
solutely independent development. 
The development of the regulated 
Free German Youth ( Freie deulscfie 
Jugend ) in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and with the " antifascist- 
democratic ” Central Youth Boards 
at Berlin, which are the only licensed 
bodies for ,^puth activities there till 
today, new totalitarianism. 

There is M^difference between Na- 
tional Socialism and National Com- 
munism. The latter only is stronger 
for having totalized also the econom- 
iCaSphere of life. And if the " Free 


German” Youth in the Westerh 
zones declares itself to be "unpolit- 
ical, ” but is nationalistic and 
centralistic, that amounts only to 
party political tactics and camou- 
flage. It does not change their 
general structure and aims. 

The variety of organizations is 
important to give scope to the vari- 
ety of life. If democracy means 
giving the individual a chance to live 
his life, youngsters must be allowed 
to w'ork out the forms and contents 
^ of their life themselves. That is only 
possible in absolute freedom from 
compulsion. Forced unity of or- 
ganization does not produce per- 
sonalities. Mass organization does 
not create consciously responsible 
bearers of ideas. Theo Hespers, 
>J’hom 1 mentioned above, wrote : — 

^Therefore the German Youth Move- 
ment was alw.'iys sceptical of this type 
of mass movement, and experience 
showed that such scepticism was justi- 
fied. Its members are convinced that 
everything depends on ideas. If they 
are so pure and noble as to be worth 
the trouble their accomplishment in- 
volves, then we shall find men ready 
to serve them. The essential point is 
that ideas should be championed by 
persons whose life, conduct and actions 
demonstrate the genuineness of their 
intentions. Such persons only will win 
the confidence of their people to an 
extent which will guarantee the success- 
ful issue of their struggle. 

Although often deceived and be- 
trayed and now entangled in a network 
of organized mistrust, the German 
people are so profoundly disillusioned 
that they will never be deceived or 
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misled again by cheap slogans shouted 
in the market>place. Therefore the 
most important and must difficult task 
will be to establish a certain measure 
of confidence in their minds. But this 
can only be undertaken by persons and 
groups whose past and present show a 
clean record and whose straightforward 
attitude and readiness to make per- 
sonal sacrifices carry conviction. 

The aim of the Bundisch Youth 
organizations, therefore, is to educate 
these men and women who know, to 
tackle life and solve its problems, 
personally and for their people. The 
organizations ( groups, Ihinde, etc. ) 
are no aim in themselves, but only 
a temporary frame for a special 
purpose. 


This special purpose after thirteen 
years of Nazism and six years of war 
will be to find new forms for the old 
“ Protest ” of youth. It will be to 
ease the road for them. And the 
youth in Germany have found them 
again. In the British Zone of Ger> 
many alone, the last statistics of 
March, 1947, count 30,000 ’iuQmbers 
of Bundisch local groups. And this 
is only the beginning. The old pur- 
pose remains young for ever. It is 
the aim at truth and veracity, 
honour and honesty, responsibility 
and personality. At bottom, it is 
the endeavour to lay the foundations 
for new forms of society in Germany, 
without which all youth work re- 
mains unimportant and untenable. 

K. H. A. Ebeling 


THE AUTHORITARIAN IDEA 


The ideological background of democ- 
racy must win in any contest with 
totalitarian theory. 

It is the shortcomings of democracy 
in practice that open the fortress from 
within and leave the people of the 
democracies tongue-tied before just 
criticism and, worse, open to the insid- 
ious attack of opposing ideologies. It 
is something, of course, that the prob- 
lems arising out of discrimination, such 
as the anti-Negro f>rcjudice, can be 
openly discussed in the United States, 
but progress towards their solution 
seems to the believer in true democracy 
inordinately slow. And the fact that 
there are problems which may not be 
discussed, either in that stronghold of 
democracy in the Wes* or in this one 
in the East points to a compromise in 
democratic principles, necessary no 
doubt in the interest of ordered gov- 
ernment, but still a capitulation to 
opposing ideologies. 

One of the most subtle and sinister 
manifestations of the extent to which 


authoritarian ideas have swept the 
world is the growing tolerance of the 
principle of compulsion of the individ- 
ual in tlie real or assumed interest of 
the group. The All-India Co-jopera- 
tivc Planning Committee as 41 ell as 
successive Conferences of Reglsbpats of 
Co-operative Societies have accepted 
the principle that in activities “ ^sen- 
tial for economic progress, ” such as, 
for example, consolidation of holdings 
or irrigation, where voluntary com- 
pliance with the large majority’s wishes 
cannot be secured, its will should be 
enforceable upon dissenters. And this 
in the very field of “co-operation,” 
which ought to be democracy’s best 
ally! 

India and the democratic peoples 
everywhere cannot be too much bn 
their guard against the wave of 
authoritarian theory which is pound- 
ing against their dikes, and must 
strengthen these by m|kmg practice 
conform to democratic futh. 


Pb.J>. 



THE ROHIT SUKTAS OF THE 
ATHAIIVAVEDA 
BOOK XIII— HYMN IV 


[The Aiharvaveda^ the fourth Veda, with its aphorisms, its incantations 
and its magic formulae, is held in great reverence by the Brahmans, but is less 
known^ generally than others of the ancient Indian scriptures. There is room 
for considerable differences of opinion as to the meaning of the archaic text. 
The translation which we publish here, by the Indian scholar Shri U. K. Oza, 


is suggestive.— Ed. ] 

I 

1-2 There comes the Sun on the ceil- 
ing of the sky, burnishing the heav- 
ens ; the great lord comes robed in 
•rays ; the sky is filled. 

3 He is the Creator; He is the Or- 
ganizer; lie is the Wind ; the high- 
hitA sky. 

*4 He is the Aryaman (God of culture); 
He is Varuna ( one who penetrates 
into and covers all ) ; He is Riidra 
{ the Terror-Inspirer ) ; He is Maha- 
deva { the Most Majestic ). 

5 He is Agni (Fire; Kinetic energy ); 
He- is the Sun ( the progenitor ) ; 
m is the Great Yania (arch- 
disciplinarian ). 

6-7 The single- headed calves sliafied 
as [Vaisa) beams connecting Him 
with the ten quarters have their 
resort in Him. Then they, as He 
rises and bursts into resplendence, 
spread forth, progressing from the 
East to the West. 

8 His is this group of Marutas ( storm- 

• raisers ). He comes as if framed in 

prisms. 

9 The great Lord comes rolled in 
rays; the sky is filled. 

10 His are'l^iese nine outlets of the 
human body; His are the activity 
cells pl^d in nine places. 


11 He looks to the created ; w'hatever 
breatlios and whatever does not. 

12 The force called Sahas (Cohesion; 
Tower of Self-persistence) is centred 
in Him. 

13 He is only one, in every way only 
one. In Him these Gods become 
existent as One. He who knows 
this, knows. 


II 

Kirii (Glory), Yashas (lame), 
Amhhas (Essence), Nabhas (Ex- 
panse), Varchas (Lustre) arising 
from Brahmanliood (realisation of 
one's essential identity with 
Brahma, >r Wisdom combined with 
Knowledge), Anna (Nourishment) 
and Annadya ( that which is eaten 
as nourishing food ). 

15 He who knows this to be the only 
one Lord in every way, 

iG Not second, not third, not fourth 
even is He calle<l ; 

17 Not fifth, not sixth ; not seventh 
even is He called ; 

18 Not eighth, not ninth ; not tenth 
even is He called. 

19 He looks to all that breathes and 
that which does not. 
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20 The Saha force is centred in Him. 
He is only One, in every way One 
alone. 

21 In Him all Gods become existent 
as One. 


Ill 

22 Brahma (Wisdom arising from 
Knowledge), Tapas (Physical and 
mental seasoning after experience 
of doubt and personal handicap), 
Kirti, Yashas, Amhhas, Nabhas, 
Brahmanvarchas, Anna and Anna- 
dya; 

23 The past, the future, faith, predilec- 
tion, heaven and Svadha ( the 
syllables that carry human oblations 
to the manes or departed ancestors); 

24 He who knows this to be the only 
one God in every way ; 

25 He only is death. He deathless life, 
He birtliless existence, He alone is 
perpetual self-preservation. 

26 He is consistently sung in the Vedas 
(all collective Wisdom known) as 
Kudra, pursuer of wealth ( Vasu- 
vanih)\ He is the expression of 
homage, the Vashai syllable in all 
prayers for the gift of wealth 
( Vasudeye Namovake), 

27 All these spirits bound to mortal 
life respect His rule. 

28 All these constellations, including 
the moon, are bound in fealty to 
Him. 


IV . 

29 He was verily born of the day ; 

the day was born of Him. 

30 He was verily born of the night ; 

the night was born of Him. 

31 He was verily born of space ; 

space was born of Him. 


32 He was verily horn of the Wind ; 

' the wind was born of Him. 

33 He was verily born of the sky ; 

the sky was born of Him. 

34 He was verily born of the quarters ; 

the quarters were born of Him. 

35 He was verily born of the earth ; 

the earth was born of Him. 

36 He was verily born of the waters ; 

the waters were born of Him. 

37 He was verily born of fire ; 

the fire was born of Him. 

38 He was verily born of the Rik ; 

the Riks were born of Him. 

39 He was verily born of sacrifice ; 

sacrifice was born of Him. 

40 He is sacrifice ; His is the sacrifice. 
He is made the head of sacrifice. 

41 He thunders ; He shines ; He hurls^ 
the ( thunder-bolt ) stone. 

42 For sin or for welfare; for the man 
or for the non-God. 

43 That Thou Greatest health-giving 

herbs or that Thou rainest with . 

$ 

beneficence or that Thou developcfet*. 
what is born. 

44 Embracing all that, O Maghvan 
(Great One) is thy Greatness; Jthe 
Powers by the hundred. 

45 Or that is Thy ordained course if 
Thou art ever progressing ( in for- 
ward motion) — the Nyarbuda Ser^- 
pent. 


V ■ . • 

46 Thou art the Great Indra ( Ruler ) 
because of Thine immortality ; Thou 
art the Great Ruler because of Thy 
withdrawals of Manifestations. 

47 Fhou art Great because Thou art - 

the Lord of the Power that yields 
all that could be cultured (SWM^. . 
Thou art Omnipresent. Tbiii& art 
Omnipotent. Th\is do we worship 
Thee. : 
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48 Salutation to Thee ! . See I See me ! 
See ! 

49 With that which can be eaten as 
nourishment ; with fame ; with 
light ; with lustre begotten from 
Brahmanhood. 

50 Essence ; Expanse ; Volume ; Cohe- 
' sion {Ambhas, Amas, Mahas, Sahas) 

— thus do we worship Thee. 

Red textural fineness, Silvery Mate- 
riality, Cohesiveness — thus do vve 
worship Thee. 


VI 

5a Wide, ex{xinsive. well-framed world 
of space ( Bhuvat )^i\\us do we 
worship Thee. 

53 Broad, happily chosen, capable of 
development, this universe — thus 
do we worship Thee. 

54 Potential wealth ; shining wealth, 
controlled wealth, graspable wealth 
— thus do we worship Thee, 

55 Salutations be unto Thee ! Look ! 
Look on me ! Look ! 

56 By all that is enjoyable as for con- 
sumption, by fame, by light, by 
the lustre born of Brahmanhood, 

U. K. OzA 


BRITAIN AND INDIA 


India’s Prime - Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, made the following 
reference to future British-Indian rela- 
tions in his speech at Kingsway Hall, 
London, on the 12th of October: — 

, I should like to congratulate here 
in public the present Government of 
the United Kingdom and the people of 
Britain for the courage and vision they 
showed at a very critical moment in 
their dealings with India. I should 
say that that courage and vision has 
•already — to those who can see it — 
yielded substantial fruit. 

Remembering the past backgnjuiul 
of generations of struggle and bitter 
conflict, it is extraordinary how llie 
sense of conflict has rapidly faded away. 
Not entirely perhaps— it lingers on in 
some people’s minds — but, generally 
^speaking, it has faded with remarkable 
rapidity. 

that I think there are two 
causes: One certainly is the manner in 
which tiie whofe struggle for freedom 


was conceived and carried out by 
Gandhiji. Undoubtedly that is a very 
basic fact. And the other is the manner 
in whicli at this critical juncture the 
British Government and Britisli people 
handled the situation. 

“ People talk of the kind of nexus 
that might continue between England 
and India. They think of it in legal 
and other Icrms. 

** I do I )t know at this moment 
exactly wli:o shape it might take. All 
I can say is lliis ; First of all I should 
like the closest co-operation between 
tlie jxiople of India and the people of 
P»ritain. But wliatcver form it might 
lake it is obvious that any foundation 
for CO' operation is this sense of 
comradeship, fellow-feeling and absence 
of conflict between them. 

“ We have already, in the course of 
the last year, gone pretty far in remov- 
ing the sense of conflict and thereby 
leaving the door open for close co- 
oi)eration. ** 



THE VEIL THAT VANISHED 


[ Mr. William Basliyr Pickard is the author of A New World, reviewed 
in The Aryan Path for June 1947. Even in one who does not remember so 
vivid an experience of the falling of a veil of consciousness as that described 
here, something affirms its possibility and responds to it with hope. For such 
sudden insights, however partial and fleeting, constitute the milestones on the 
pilgrimage of life. An enlargement of the field of vision follows the lifting of 
the curtain that had hidden from us all the stage but the proscenium. But this 
exhilarating experience is far from having the character of finality. We see 
man's upward climbing in the words of H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine as " a 
series of progressive awakenings, each advance bringing with it the idea that 
now, at last, we have reached ‘reality.’” But the “realities” of one stage 
are seen at the next as the shadows thdy were all tlie time. — Ed.] 


When it happens to you. you will 
be surprised. I don't say it will 
happen, but it certainly may. There 
comes a time when, as an unfolding, 
you gradually realize what life is. 
Hitherto you have been taking life 
for granted. You have been in- 
terested , in the setting of life— all 
the varied things you can see, hear, 
touch, taste or smell. The myriad 
complexity of this panorama of the 
senses passing slowly or swiftly by 
you like some gigantic film entertain- 
ment, has held you spell-bound. 
How well indeed it may ! For it 
exercises a high proportion of your 
human faculties and you feel your- 
self part of the scene before and 
around you. 

But now there comes a time when 
you feel that something fresh and 
yet more interesting is happening to 
you. It is as if the curtain over one 
of the windows ( blind or dark while 
you were looking at the panorama 
of practical life ) had slipped aside, 
blown perhaps by some cosmic 


breath, and now there entered ’an 
outer and more piercing light, dim- 
ming the confined camera show 
which was holding you engrossed! 

You are disturbed, irritated, per- 
haps, disappointed. The shows of 
this worldly life were’ all very w6U 
and the chasing of dreams was excite 
ing and invigorating ; why reafi'se 
that to catch these dreams apt^lly 
in itself is as nothing, valfidjasil' ? 
Why ? and you repeat, wh]^!'* 'Still 
hankering for your drealjh! -Vision, 
you may be inclined to say,* “ Let 
me alone. I am content;!3»fith the 
prizes of this world — if can 

get them ! and I mean, M .have .a 
good try I Why ki'ok ait ^at comes 
after, until we have finished with 
what is here ? ’’ 

- V- 

Why indeed ? This question must 
be answered, and the answer, in 
brief, is this. ^ 

Face up to realii^, not 
ternal largely known ii^li*V£dely 
misinterpreted reality, but^i^-funda- 
mental underlying reaKty.' When 
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you have found that, you will have 
found something better, surer, more 
satisfying than even the accomplish* 
ment of your wildest dreams. 

You must awake to the long view. 
Consider not the passage of one 
hundred years, but a long time, vast 
time and the ending of time itself 
in eternity. 

Why should this interest you ? Be- 
cause " you, ” the essential “ you, ” 
the only “ you, '* belong to the eter- 
nal, the imperishable. In . other 
words, the spirit and nothing else 
whatsoever is “ you ” — noilller your 
hand, nor your foot, nor your body, 
nor your head is "you”; each is 
something you use for a time and 
will in time discard. Attach not 
yourself, then, to these things, 
thinking they are “ you.” 

Now do you see, when once you 
have realized this, what a tremcn- 
change comes over your life ? 
*^Y<cip,” being eternal, arc not to be 
hant^. “ You ” cannot be ill — it 
is ybup'tody that, perchance, con- 
tracts -^^Iiiess. You lose your hand 
or you^ldg, but, in that, no w’hit of 
your trjle.^self, the enduring "you.” 

Now ’;ivherein lies the benefit of 
this realittftfon ? In this. Upon the 
bedrock truth: is all existence 
founded. A thing not true will not 
stand, but withers and falls. There- 
fore, for our own joy,. we must first 
recognize this abiding truth beneath 
the. physical and material veil. We 
acquire, or rather develop, a 
( which assuredly we can 
do), iis^^se which can pierce this 
outer retfwithout destroying it and 


without removing it. Just as the 
X-ray pierces and reveals by its 
innate power without disturbance 
or destruction of the object, so we 
realize the eternal foundation, the 
truth which yields not, upon which 
all life is founded. We realize and 
the result is an ever renewed joy. 
We enter upon a serenity unshak- 
able. 

Consider now what has happened 
to you. You have obtained insight 
into the fundamental. What does 
this mean ? That the superstructure 
at once becomes valueless and mean- 
ingless, an idle mirage ? 

By no means. 

Docs the X-ray photograph de- 
stroy the value of the flesh through 
which the ray pierces or by its 
revelation of actuality, make normal 
life, health and comfort mere words 
without significance ? 

Obviously not so. Far and away 
differently. 

You may now without fear or 
deception live and enjoy, clothed in 
a protective sanity which gives you 
an unbrc:t'>al)le serenity. Observ- 
ing the fundamental truth underly- 
ing all existence, the fearlessness of 
the conscious spirit descends upon 
you, 'and yon find that calamities 
no longer harm you ; delights no 
longer intoxicate you ; delays, oppo- 
sition and rebuffs no more cast you 
down but are met by an inexhaust- 
ible patience. 

It’s as if a man, toiling on a long 
pilgrimage, came at last to the shrine 
of his hopes and, treading with 
trembling, wearied feet the thresh-i 
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old steps, sank exhausted upon the 
mosaic floor. He has reached the 
goal. But what is the goal ? — the 
sacred walls ? the fretted windows ? 
the perfume of the censers ? the thrill 
of the notes of the chant of the 


hymn divine ? 

Nay, nay, nay ! For him these 
veils have vanished ; and the voice 
of the spirit, viewless and clothed 
not in sound, bids him welcome, 
rest and rejoice ! 

William Bashyr PickAEQ. 




DHARMA AND MODERN INDIA 


Lest modern Indians rest on the 
laurels of their distant forbears, the 
reminder of Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his 
presidential address at the Dharbhanga 
Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference in mid-October was timely. 
While correctly appraising India’s 
cultural heritage, he drew attention to 
the ‘‘decline and decay of those very 
ideals which once liad made her great. *' 
Modern India is in one sense worse than 
the rest of the world in taking ex- 
pediency as its rule of private and 
even of public conduct, because the 
sons of India who do so are sinning 
against light. In ancient India, Dr. 
Majumdar said, 

the material inteiest.s were not regarded as 
the summuni honum in life and were nut 
pursued in disregard of tether fattors which 
were considered as equally important values 
ill life. 

Mahatma Gandhi had proved the 
possibility of embodying in practical 
daily life the ancient Indian emphasis 
on duty rather than on rights and 


privileges and the cat holicityirf outlook 
that left tlic individual perfect freedom 
of thought and expression. Dr. 
Majumdar called upon Indian schoUrs 
to interpret Indian culture and*j)elp 
make it the regenerative force it ought 
to be. 

\Vc can effectively help the national 
regeneration and possibly also the salvation 
of the world by stressing the great value of 
our ancient culture ix> moulding life and 
society even in the modern world. 

Patriots have been accustomed to 
saying, in the days of British rule, 
" India has a great message for the 
world, but who will listen to slave 
people ? ” The yoke of foreign domina- 
tion has been lifted, but ‘ India's 
message does not yet receive jthe heed 
it should. It will^ when Indians in 
their millions attempt the degipnstra- 
tion of the practicality and^.^tiuty of 
their spiritual heritage, iSnylSlig dharma 
their rule of conduct, tolerance 

their watchword, and brotherhood in 
thought and action tbeir high aim. * . 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IMPRIMERIE DE SRI AUROBINDO ASHRAM 

A great amount of publisliing is being done on the life, work and plnloso- 
- pljy of Sri Aurobindo. We have before us numerous volumes. We group them 
. yjiigether in two parts— first, Sri Aurobindo*s own poem entitled Savitri, hand- 
«.«omely printed, which very likely will prove to be a milestone in the literary 


Ht;;,sdevelopment of Indo-Anglian literature, 
books. 

Savitri, A Legend and a SymhoL By 
Sri Aurobindo. IBook I, 5 Cantos; 
Book II, 15 Cantos ; Book III.^ Cantos; ^ 
. 10 Parts in all. ( Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry. 310 pp. in all. Total 
price Rs. 13/8 ) 

This is a magnificent piece of work. 
Should itTie judged on its literary merit 
or its philosc»phical ? In botli fields its 
achievement is distinctive. Its ver.se is 
of stately grandeur and its mythologic 
contit^nt thought-provoking. The poem 
can well be described in Sri Aurobindo's 
own lines in the Sixth Canto of the 
Second Book — 

In sudden scintillations of the unkiifnvn 

Inexpressive witiodb became \eridicai 

Ideas that sccmccf .unmeaning fladied out 
truth. 

It is not customary with us to reprint 
reviews or ai ticks from other period- 


The second part consists of a variety 


icals;but Sri Krishna Prem's review 
in tlic Mandir Annual is so striking 
that we readily accede to the request 
made and reprint it below : — 

Sri Aurobindo's achievement in this 
great poem is one of which it is not 
easy for us to grasp the full significance. 
It is not a mythological poem, an 
ancient myth — as often as not even 
believed — used as a backcloth against 
which to display poetic virtuosity. 
Neither is it a philo.sophical poem, an 
exposition in verse of doctrines whose 
more natural vehicle would l>e prose. 
Nor, again, is it mere literature, to be 
evaluated according to the canons of 
traditional, or even modern, English 
poetry. Indeed one remembers Sri 
Aurobindo’ explicit rejection of 
certain criticisms — not of this poem — 
made by the Irish poet A. E.* •• The 


* A. t-. wrote in a Iciter to Sri Dilip Kumar Roy f rlatvd 0 i. .32 ) : " Kngii.sh is a 
great language b»it it has very few wo-.ds relating to spintiial ideas Por example, the word 
• Karma" in Sanskrit embodies a philusopliy. There is no wonl in linglish embodying the 
same idea. There are many words in Sanskut charge J with mf*.imngs which have no 
counterpart in English --words like dhyani, su fiupti, turiya-~n.nd I am sure the languages 
which the Hindus apeak today must be richer in woids fitting for spiritual expression than 
English, in which there are tew luminous words that can be used when th^rc is a spiritual 
emotlotl to be expressed. I found tliis difficulty myself of finding a vocabul.'ry though Eng- 
Jifih is language I heard about mv cradle. " To this Sri Aurobindo replied in a letter : 

•• fhis seems to me a reasoning from the conventions of a past order which 

cannot tQ a new poetry dealing with spiritual things. A new art cf words written 

from a ncwij^ildeciousness demands a new technique. . . .Truth first — a technique expressive 
of the truth In the forms of beauty has to be found if it does not exist. It is no use 
WgaiAft from tHfe^iritual inadequacy of the English language : it has to be made adequate, 
it has been pla^stic enough in the past to succeed in expressing all that it was asked to 
'express howe-ver new : it must now be urged to a farther new progress.*’ ( A.E. referred 
^*some poems c^'Sri K. D. Sethna sent to him for opinion by Sri Dilip Kumar Roy ) 
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English language has been given to the . 
world and its usages and limits can 
now no longer be determined exclu- 
sively by the ears of the islanders 
whose tongue it originally was. Those 
who would remain sole rulers of their 
language must abjure empire. But to 
return : 

The uniqueness of the achievement 
lies in the fact that Sri Aurobiiido has 
closed a gulf that has yawned in the 
human psyche for many, many cen- 
turies. In the ancient world, poetry, 
whether in Vedic hymns or elsewhere, 
was— above all — revelation. Its sub-» 
ject-matter was the. eternal, truth 
which dwells in the heart of all life. Of 
that secret Truth-consciousness’* — 

• to use Sri Aiirobindo’s own terms — 


about* One ^ecame live 
sundered itself from 
from feeling. For itself 
forged the new tool of 
to express what it termed[ 
life, while to the more 
heart was relegated wha 
of the old magic la 
indeed of its prestige 
still possessing the glaiiS^r wfai 
to the language dH ah‘ old 
quered race. Poetr^^ thus becaiii|f';|}ie 
language of the dispossessed heart/fbe 
vehicle of its dreams and misty 
filled longings, a glowing many-col^iir 
ed rainbow arcl^iid over the rusi^fi^ 
waters of life but existing — ^as .tbf 
analytic head is careful to tell Uflr— 
only in the eye of the beholder/ 


poetry was the essential expression : 
the |g>et was the seer, not in some mild 
Wordsworthian sense, but in the full 
and ancient meaning of the word. He 
saw in veiy actuality the ever-living 
Gods who from within ruled and still 
rule all life and he used all the magic 
of the divine Logos to weave garments 
of sound in wiiich those powers could 
dwell, as it were, embodied. He was 
the Seer, the Prophet, the Magician 
and his speech was mantra and enchant- 
ment, not only in India but throughout 
the world. It was a dim memory of 
this that remained in the medieval 
European tradition of Virgil as the 
great Enchanter. 

But this of which we speak W'as in 
that archaic world when men were still 
embedded in the matrix of the univer- 
sal life — in touch with Gods above and 
beasts below — the days before the rise 
of tyrannous, self-conscious, separative 
mind, that “slayer of the Real." 
Gradually, with the rise of this self- 
Jirrogating power, a separation oame 


Perhaps the last great Western 
to have made any real attem]^ (iC 
grasp the inner unity was Dant% lliiti 
even he made use of merely tr^oi^ 
my til— and somewhat degencratejj 
myth at that — for most of hisstructm^ 
while Milton who came later used evei 
more degenerated myth for purposes 
whicii it is not unfair to describe^ ai 
theological apologetics. Still 
Blake, a genuine but undisciplin^aeeri 
attempted to recover the lost uni^b^ 
lost his way in uncharted 


worlds. „ 

After him tlie venture fails; ‘1!^ 
best poetry became, more 
purely lyrical and sutbj^^ve. 
rainbow still gleams abo^ itie 
the magic light still glows vitUM tip 
heart ; but, more and 
widened, polarising howevei*^ VK 
spokenly, the piStiic with . fhi|f ' 
poetry with life.' ' 

In this poem the fissure has 
closed. Savitri ( and it is no aasi^B ^ 
incidence that the name is thftt -Of 


ersed^lfbe Vedas as^ 
wHe SatyavSLn) ' 
^I9libjective fantasy nor yet 
thought, but vision 

B m ol the actual inner 
the Cosmos and of the 
within its sphere — Bhu, 
r: the Stairway of the 
lis itself to our gaze — 
l^bove. worlds of Dark- 
— aflpf* we see also cver- 
" kmdied in measure and 
neasure " ) ascending and 
at Stair under the calm 
ze of the Cosmic Gods 
rth np^ as of old. This 
ore can be seen, not as 
o be agreed or disagreed 
||h/|>ut as present living fact by any 
can open their inner eye. For 

E y — all poetry — is evocative. **Ont 
iscussion. '* says Plotinus, ** ue 
^^l^^vision."*’ Far above the plains . 
f jifbse with their challenge to agi ce- 


ment or disagreement* tower the 
mountain peaks of poetry calling to 
vision. Poetry is indeed the full 
manifestation of the Logos, and when* 
as here, it is no mere iridescence 
dependent on some special stand-point* 
but the wondrous structure of the 
mighty Cosmos, the Adorned One. 
that is revealed, then in truth does it 
manifest in its full, its highest grandeur. 

Such poetry can only be written 
either in the early days before the rise 
to power of self-conscious mind or 
when that particular cycle has run its 
course and life establishes itself once 
more in the unity beyond, this time 
witii all the added range and power 
that has been gained during the reign 
of mind.. It is an omen of ^he utmost 
signiticance and hope that in these 
years of darkness and despair 'iuch a 
poem as Suxfitri should have app^red. 
Let U5 salute the Dawn. 

Krishna Prem 


Sri Aurolindo Mandir Annual No, 7 
|t^th August 1948 ). Oil the u('casioa 
)f ilie 76th Birthd(iy. { Sri Aurobiiido 
P^j^amandir, Calcutta. 202 pp. Paper 
Rs. 5/-; cloth, Ks. 6/-) 


r contains numerous inteiesting 
including the review of Sii 
l^k^ua Prem printed above. Portraits 
Aiirobindo and the Mother follow 
a cstoured reproduction, “ The 

Purusha/' by Kiishnalal. 


¥p^lj^Sllll(^^obindo and^Jndian Freedom, 
^.^iS^KUMAR Mitra. (Sri Auro- 
Library, 369 Esplanade, G. T., 
88 pp. 1948- 1/8 ) 

volume opens with lines from 
by Rabindranath 
1908 about Sri Aurobindo 


and contains articles which have ap- 
pcare<J in various periodicals, which 
arc revised. 

Sri Aurobindo: Lights on the Teach- 
ings. i'jj T. V. Kavali Sastry. (Sri 
Aiirobiiidc’ Library, Madras. 165, pp. 
1948. Rs. 2/8 ) is also a collection of 
articles which originally appeared in 
various periodicals. 

The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Part IV. 
By Nolini Kanta Gupta. { Sri Auro- 
bindo Library, Madras. 79 pp. 1948. 
Re. 1/4) 

Shri Nolini Kanta Gupta has issued 
the fourth part of his book, the first of 
which was published in 1939. The 
second w^as reviewed in these columns 
in 1944. The third* in which some 
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useful things appear on the subject of 
suffering, its nature and its use, was 
issued in 1946. The fourth also con- 
tains provocative thoughts, and for 
those who wish to live and not only 
exist, they will prove helpful. To live 


# 

one must think and what is contained 
in this and the previous parts will help 
the aspirant to think. He may not 
always agree with the author but 
what of that ? The aspirant will feel 
grateful for the thinking stuff. 


The King and Ute Corpse: Tales of the 
SouVs Conquest of Evil, By Heinrich 
Zimmer ; edited by Joseph Campbell. 
(The Bollingen Series XI, Pantheon 
Books, New York. $3*75 ) 

This collection of tales, drawn from 
^‘the West as well as the East, is held 
^•together by the running commentary 
also the tension of a continuous 
argument. Abu Kasem's slippers which 
again and again return to him, like a 
bad coin, to his mounting discom- 
fiture; Conn-eda the pagan and John 
Chrysostom the Christian who grow 
into knowledge and wisdom through 
the experience of Evil; Sir Gawain 
who loses his soul in order to .save it, 
and Sir Owain who achieves, through 
trial and error, an integrated per- 
sonality ; Sir Lancelot, the flawed hero, 
and his son, Sir Galahad, wdio re- 
embodies and redeems him ; Merlin 
the Master Magician who tires of his 
sovereignty and submits to the power 
of Niniane; Vikramaditya who holds 
prolonged colloquy with the spectre 
within the corpse, and at dawn emerges 
rich in wisdom and puissance — these 
are myths that generate vast circles 


of significance, some of which are 
snapped by Dr. Zimmer in his book. 
The concluding section is a brief 
rendering of the Kdlikd Purdna, and 
covers the story of the birth of the 
Goddess Sati, her union with Shiva, 
her self-determined death, and Shiva’s 
frenzy and ultimate retirement to the 
Sipra shore for tapas. The gods are 
thus caught in the play of Maya even 
as men are; through the shocks of 
unpredictable circtimstancc alone can 
evolution race towards its goal ; if 
nude, immobile, mute Being is Reality, 
the baffling flux of Becoming is Real- 
ity no less ; experience, not mere 
innocence, is the way of progress ; 
and integration of the vital and spir- 
itual sides of one's nature — of outer 
and inner life — is the end of Perfec- 
tion. No need to dogmatize, however: 
although each age will discover in 
these myths the meanings relevant 
to it, the niyths remain themselves 
incommensurable. Infinity may be 
scooped out of Infinity, yet Infinity 
is left behind! k is with this salutary 
reflection that we close Dr. Zimmer's 
most absorbing study. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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The Poet of Hindustan, By Anthony 
Elenjimittam. (Orient Book Co., 
Calcutta 12. Rs. 5/- or 8s.) 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnan says of the 
book in his Foreword that *‘it is 
important not only because it deals 
with the thoughts of the great 
Rabindranath but also because it 
reveals the workings of a reflective 
mind on the problems of religion.** 
After reading the book, however, one 
is constrained to confess thnt it more 
reflects the mind of its author than 
it interprets adequately and authen- 
tically the thought of the Poet. It is^ 
difficult to endorse the publishers* 
statement on the jacket : 

Anyone aniuainted with Kabindrian litera- 
ture will notice the close kinship the author 
exhibits with the poet. Some jiassages so 
reflect the spirit of Kabindrian literature 
that the reader can hardly distiiiguisli them 
from the writings of the Poet himself. 

The title, therefore, is likely to 
mislead many an unwary reader. 

The author has adopted the litera- 
ry device of creating incidents around 
the period during which the Poet 

The delightful lecture which Shri M. 
Ramaswamy, Advocate of the Mysore 
High Court, gave on July 29th at the 
Indian Institute of Culture, Basavan- 
gudi, Bangalore, reviewing Carl Van 
Doren’s book, The Great Rehearsal ( The 
Viking Press, New York ), has been 
published as tlie first Transaciion of 
that Institute, from which it is available 
for Re. i/“. This story of the begin- 
nings of “The United States of Ameri- 
ca : The Making of Its Constitution *’ is 
particularly interesting, instructive and 
encouraging for India, w^hich has been 
able to benefit' in its own task of Con- 
stitution forging from the pioneering of 
the men wdio at Philadelphia in. 1787 


stayed at Oxford to deliver the Hibbert 
Lectures on the *" Religion of Man," 
so that the latter may be made to 
unburden his mind on a variety of 
problems such as art, music, poetry, 
a national language, Biiddliism and 
Christianity. What is thus expressed 
as if from the lips of the Poet him- 
self is, however, only the author's own 
reactions to the many-sided thought 
of the Poet, with an occasional remin- 
iscence or recollection, here and there, 
of the Poet’s vision or view-point. 
The style bespeaks more the priest or 
the philosopher than the poet, though 
at places it tries to contact the crux 
and core of true religion. The Pod of 
Hindustan is, at best, only an interest- 
ing essay in telescoping the Poet*s^'v 
thoughts on religion, as cmbodiQd[‘i|i^ . 
his Religion of Man, into the frame- 
work of the author's own philosophy 
of life. 

The proof-correcting has left much • 
to be desirctl, as have also the photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

Gurdial Mallik 

evolved the constitutional devices 
which m de a strong federal nation out 
of a disoi, :ini‘=ed group of new States, 

The title of the book was chosen 
because its author hoped that the 
American ConsiiUitional Convention 
might be regarded as a rehearsal for 
the establishment of many such federal 
governments of the future. A Constitu- 
tional Convention for a World Federal 
Government is now to be hoped for, as 
Shri Ramaswamy suggested. And Ills 
proposal that, w;hen it is held, it be in 
India will appeal to many of our leaders. 

Can there be a more appropriate country 
to be chosen as the venue of such a gathering 
than India, the L'lnd which gave birth to 
Lord Kuddiia, the Great Apostle of Peace, 
and Mahatma Gandhi, the Great Friend of 
Mankind r 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Writing in the August F orlnightly on 
“The Relation of Education to War 
and Peace, " William F. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers* College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, finds wanting all the formula 
devised for education that sliall make 
for peace. Neither educational recon- 
struction nor interchange of persons or 
ideas nor the direct teaching of interna- 
tional good-will, he believes, can 
prevent the gearing of nations to war. 
The first three were found in both 
Germany and Japan before the last 
war and the fourth, he feels, while like 
the otfi^rs deserving of support, is more 
likely in general to impart “ ideas about 
good-will '* than actual good-will itself. 

Real education for peace means that 

we must keep our schools free, our children 
free, oUr leaders free and close to the people 
and our parents responsible. 

• UNESCO, for all its good intentions, 
is an agency of Governments ; the free 
jteachers of tlic world, united, c.in do 
wliat it cannot — 

Teachers with free minds who are resolved 
to keep free; teaclier.-i ^^ho insist on free 
schools to turn out free men to keep the mind 
of children free; such teachers cannot be 
controlled. 

The fatal ease with which the people 
can be bent to war by educational 
programmes under political control has 
proved that mere extension of educa- 
-dltjon to all will not of itself “ provide a 
'bulwark for democracy.** The simple 
formula for enslavement of the mind 
of, a nation holds the clue to how, by 
following the opposite course, free- 


' ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. ** 
Hudibras 

thinking boys and girls can be helped 
to grow up into **free men and women, 
free intellectually; free morally, un- 
prejudiced in all respects, " as Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky has put part of the 
aim of education of the right type. 
The formula for war conditioning is 
. this 

See that every child goes to school; keep 
the parents out ; make the child obey all the 
time. Never let him ask a question.' Prohibit 
initiative. Permit no variation. Then train 
a set of leaders for this mass to obey. . . • 

An excellent formulation for educa- 
tors of what not to do. 


In “ Culture and Education in a 
World Order " ( World Review, Septem- ■ 
ber 194S) Herbert Read seeks a way 
for the germination of a new culture 
to replace tlte bankrupt one of Europe. 
UNESCO recognizes that/.* the defences 
of peace must be constructed. . .in tlie 
minds of men,” but he finds its^ 
tendency to be “ to C9n(u.se .culture 
with learning, and with 

propaganda.’; He sees the problem of 
the solidarity of mankind not as 
primarily an intellecti^il but a moral , 
problem. We are in a state of moral;' 
apatliy, he declares. 

Our civilisation has no natural habits oK 
goodDe.ss — only certain intellectual coieept^ / 
of goodness, some of which we try to^eaforoe- 
by legal sanctions. ^ : *■ 

Plato and Aristotle had insisted that 
children’s minds and emotions idionld 
be trained in equal measure, “ ^dtfaat 
if there were any question el priority . 
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the educjktiao of the emotions, moral .. <»nceriwd should hold Mahatma Gandhi 


or ethical education should <^me first. " 
Mr. Read advocates the ecmcretc arts 
as alone having '* that basis of harmony 
and rhythm which is inherent in 
nature. ” 

What men do makes them what they are ; 
how they do what th^y do determines the 
quality of what theytace ; and it is only when 
the doing is raised to the dignity of a regular 
or ritualistic art that it penctrate.s into the 
deepest recesses of the soul. 

Mr. Reed denies that culture is, as 
seems sometimes to be assumed, a 
concrete material which can be dis- 
tributed. “ Culture, ’* he declares, is a® 
spiritual growth. ..it is only the seeds 
of cukure that can be diffused \with any 
pervasive or creative result. *' He does 
not look for mass results ; tiic achieve- 
ment must be one b}' one, 

helping o.ie an:)ther, discuven.ig one's o.vn 
peace of mind, waiting for the undt'istanding 
that flashes from one p.vu.eful mind to 
•another. 

Tlie Nair Service Society has accept- 
ed the. task of trying to translate into 
action the .ideals of Gandhiji, declared 
its President,- Shri N. Govinda Monon, 
at the ceremony of the laying by India’s 
Governpr-Geiicral, Shri C. Rajagopal- 
achari, pc. tli’e ^foundation stone of the 
new college which the Society is build- 
ing at Paltam, Trivandrum, The 
Ttavancore Information and Listener 
for October reproduces photographs 
taken on the occasion, on August 22nd. 
The words of His Excellency w’ere 
^regmnt with wisdom. It was not 
enoa^ to raise an institution here and 
an institution there to memorialise 
Gandhiji, he said. 

tiM ^tire structure of life in India w:Jl have 
to-be a ooemorial 16c Mahatma Gandhi. The 
11^^ of the life of India so far as they were 


*^:withiii its charaetjer. 

i Gandhiji's ideals could be served by 
the scavenger as well as by the Chief 
Minister, by the small shop-keeper sell- 
ing the necessities of life to poor people 
in the proper way as well as by the 
elementary school teacher. 

The Nair Service Society’s resolve, 
its President said, was ** to keep the 
ideals of Gandhiji burning bright and 
steady in the hearts of young men and 
w'omcn who w'ould cuter the [)ortals of 
the temple of learning. " But to give 
an institution bearing the honoured 
name of Gandhiji a sectarian designa- 
tion is suicly to deny in advance the 
cosmopolitan ideal for which he stood, 
to snatcli back with the left hand what 
the right has offered, to pander to the 
very force of narrow* orthodoxy against 
wliicli he fought and which' was 
responsible for Ids assassination. A 
•' Mahatma Gandhi Hindu College ** is 
a contradiction in terms. If the new 
college is to stand indeed for the ideals 
of Gandhiji, lot it drop at the outset 
its sectarian label. 

Prof. f\ K. Gode, Curator of the 
Hhancl.uk.i: Oriental Research Iiistir 
tutc at Poona, who presided over the 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts 
Section of the All-India Orierjtal 
Conference's D.irbhanga Session in mid- 
October, deplored tlie inadequacy of 
tlie study of ancient India’s achieve- 
ments in these fields. While conceding 
tliat India’s richest heritage is spiritual 
culture, he maintained the value oi 
knowledge of the material cultimL 
which had grown. side by side with iir 
without ever submerging spiritual 
values. The fact that two voluminoui 
studies within recent yearn, Alberts 
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Ncut>urger*s Technical Arts and Scienter 
of the Ancients and Howard S. Reed's 
‘ History of Plant Sciences had omitted' 
India rejected our own failure in 
general to study in detail our ancient 
sources for the light they threw upon 
" material achievements. Acharya P.'C. 
Ray had set an example in the 
exhaustive research behind his History 
of Hindu Chemistry. 

Among the points made by 
Neuburger were that, while the methods 
of ancient technical science were simpler 
than those of modern technicians, it 
had achieved results so remarkable 
they had not been surpassed and that, 
while modern technical science, using 
new sources of power, had developed 
more brpadlj^ the ancients had pfene- 
tra ted ‘;inore^deeply. This certainly 
appU<^ to India with its countless types 
of specialists and its craft guilds. 

Professor Gode’^ proposed of a word- 
index to ancienit literary sources 
significant ^ culture, an 

object-index |^ 6 ncr^e%bjects or their 
visibleVepresSl^ations and a tentativer 
dictionary of' technic^ terms w'ould 
immeasurably facilitate countless 

which must 
p^MHKOmprchenjllp survey of the 

as. defiiUed by Neu^nij^er, techni- 
cieace&.^l^rcsent unceasing 

w|rtr^matter^" 
ie fine artS^^^^^CTbempts 
ii's emotiolEi^spQnses 
the one his 

iFards something* 
matter on the other.' 
rjj, covered by other 
^'^jp^nce, .Professor 
miity of adequate 
histories o|^iiQiusie/^nd of paintiiig and 
deplored by/most 



Universities of ^ fine arts. We should 
not,, he said, pl^lect, in our enthusiasm 
for agriculture; in^ these days of food 
shortage, ouir ^tural heritage. Gov« 
ernment eiicouragessent of art exhibi- 
tions v/as reconifnended and- 
Institute of .Indian Esthetics was 
4>roposed. If such an Institute is evei 
iormed it would seem fitting to name 
it for the late Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
to whom Professor Code paid eloquent 
iribute'for his great services to Indian 
art and its appreciation throughout 
the world. 


The growing appreciation of the 
Eastern values . by Western thinkers 
was strikingly brought out by Dr. 
P. T. Raju in his Presidential Address 
before the Section of Philosophy and 
Religion of the recent AU-Ihdia Oriental 
Conference. He brought out by a^series 
of quotations from Western waiters 
their conviction Jhat . ' ■ 

no new philosophy, wliich is also a phitosoph; 
of life, can be -adequate for man unless i 
^ives llie proper plliee Ijo the values of life lo. 
which Eastern philosophies;s1^nd. 

The present reconcile 

tlic phenomenal wot^ind the spicitual 
life of the^ in^vtwgl. 
effected recdnciljilu^i^f^/oetWi^p' differ;^ 
ent systems ol Jyn the%a9t and 

|rnd#fl[iect a synthesis 
, 9 ^^ anctentspirituat* 
to thft best 
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